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The  history  of  a  litevaturo  is  the  history  of  a  people.  ;  if  not  what  the 
this,  it  is  worthless.  To  know  merely  what  books  have  been  utem'^re  ' 
written,  anil  who  wrote  them,  is  to  know  a  nui  ber  of  dry  *^'^s^^**^^ 
facts  which  may  encumber  the  mind,  but  cannot  inform  it. 
To  know  what  our  predecessors  and  our  contemporaries  have 
written  and  tiiought,  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  mood  of  an 
author,  assimilate  his  work,  comprehend  and  develope  his 
meaning,  to  make  a  literary  production  our  own,  so  as  to 
have  the  power  of  reproducing  it  at  our  jdeasure,  without  at 
the  same  time  being  familiar  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  first  conceived,  ami  the  annals  of  the  age  in 
which  it  saw  the  light, — this  is  impossible.  A  book,  in  fact, 
is  a  part  of  its  author,  as  he  is  a  part  of  his  generation  ;  and 
a  serviceable  knowledge  of  the  one  without  the  otlier  is  just 
as  much  beyond  our  reach  as  it  would  be  to  undcMstand  a 
mathematical  formula  apart  from  the  axioms  and  definitions 
upon  which  it  is  based.  We  nn"ght  as  well  say  that  a  plant 
is  classified  by  a  description  of  its  colour,  form,  and  texture, 
as  to  boast  tliat  we  hail  recorded  the  literature  of  a  nation 
before  connecting  it  with,  and  showing  its  origin  tViun,  and 
dependence  upon,  that  nation's  history. 

And  if  a  knowledge  of  history  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge 
of  literature,  it  is,  as  a  natuial  consequence,  and  still  more 
unquestionably,  an  asijistance  tiiereto.  Just  as  in  evuivilay 
life  we  perceive  the  full  meaning  of  what  is  said  to  us  when 
"we  are  familial-  with  tlie  person  who  speaks,  interpreting  iu.a 
moment  the  gestures  of  his  faee  and  body,  aided  by  tho 
VOL.  I.  n 
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inflections  of  liis  voice,  recognising  the  turns  of  expression 
and  the  idioms  which  lie  employs,  so  in  the  perusal  of  a 
book  Ave  are  assisted  by  our  acquaintance  with  the  author, 
having  been  previously  assisted,  in  forming  that  acquaintance, 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  times  which  have  developed  liim. 
How  much  weaker,  for  instance,  would  be  the  hold  which 
In  Memoriam  has  gained  upon  us,  how  nnicli  of  its  spirit  and 
of  its  beauty  would  have  been  lost  upon  us,  if  we  did  not 
independently  know  what  kind  of  a  man  the  poet  Tennyson 
is — his  sensitive,  retiring  disposition,  his  abstraction,  absorp- 
tion, repulsion  from  vulgar  and  commonplace  manifestations 
of  feeling  ;  or  if  we  did  not  know  the  circumstances  of  his 
connection  with  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  the  ways  and 
customs  of  that  Cambridge  university  life  to  which  such 
frequent  reference  is  niade,  the  tone  of  the  intercourse 
habitual  to  young  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  or, 
again,  if  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  accustomed  manners 
and  grooves  of  thought  in  English  society,  M'ith  the  aspira- 
tions, the  phases  of  science  and  of  faith,  the  material  condi- 
tion of  the  country — nay,  even  with  its  configuration,  its 
climate,  the  varied  aspects  which  it  has  assumed  under  the 
hand  of  God  and  of  man. 

This  latter  thought  leads  us  to  a  consideration  which  has 
more  to  do  with  geography  than  with  history  ;  or  at  least 
with  geography  as  one  description  and  subdivision  o^  history. 
But  we  suppose  that  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  importance  of  connecting  every  author  and  eveiy 
literary  production  with  the  country  in  which  he  or  it  has 
been  produced.  To  read  the  work  of  a  German  as  we  should 
read  the  work  of  an  Italian,  iirnoring  the  features  in  each 
which  are  attributable  to  the  sky  beneath  which  they  were 
bom,  and  the  scenery  amidst  which  their  ideas  have  taken 
shape,  would  be  to  read  with  closed  eyes,  and  a  mind  wilfully 
insensible  to  one  of  the  greatest  allurements  of  literature. 
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And  this  is  true  not  only  of  works  wliicli  confessedly  depend 
for  their  interest  upon  descriptions  of  external  nature,  or  m 
which  the  conditions  of  climate  and  the  impressions  of  phy- 
sical surroundings  are  constantly  being  drawn  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  but  also  of  those  more  subtle  and  less 
manifest  phases  of  the  human  intellect  and  imagination, 
which  reveal  themselves  in  manner  and  in  mannerism,  in 
various  degrees  of  sprightliness  and  of  sobriety,  in  richness  or 
in  poverty  of  thought,  but  which  are  none  the  less  a  result  of 
the  modifying  influences  of  nature. 

Now,  whilst  the  literature  of  a  country,  and  the  literary  Necessity 
productions  of  an  individual  writer,  cannot  be  thoroughly  ^^^  j"^^"^ 

studied  and  mastered  apart  from  the  history  of  the  race  andtmeofa 

country. 

of  the  epoch,  it  is  very  necessary  to  realise  the  fact  that  such 
a  literature,  or  such  a  literary  production,  is,  when  once 
created,  itself  an  active  organism,  having  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent energy  of  its  own,  whereby  it  forthwith  begins  to 
react  upon  its  creators,  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  race  and  of  the  epoch  from  which  it  sprang.  The  attributes 
of  the  creator  are  shaped  and  moulded  by  the  creature  ;  the 
poem  modifies  the  poet  ;  the  history  of  a  people  nourishes 
and  educates  the  people,  reproducing  itself,  as  we  say,  through 
successive  generations  with  all  the  added  philosopliy  of  ex- 
perience. Thus,  if  Guyot  de  Provins,  Marot,  A^illon,  are  the 
genuine  products  of  mediscval  France,  offshoots  of  the  old 
Gallic  stock,  nourished  by  neo-I^tin  ideas,  lu'ouglit  to  per- 
fection amidst  the  lights  and  shadows  of  monkish  corruptions, 
they  in  their  turn  became  the  progenitors  of  Scarron,  Uegnier, 
Bcranger,  amongst  the  factors  of  wiiose  riper  and  richer  minds 
those  earlier  satirists  must  not  be  neglected.  It  is  not  simply 
tliat  a  literary  product  is,  from  the  moment  of  its  creation, 
added  to  the  causes  of  its  own  existence,  but  it  includes  and 
extends  them. 

'J'he  esprit  (jaulovi  is  as  potent  to-day  as  it  was   in   the 
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tenth  century  ;  but  whereas  it  was  in  Guyot's  day  a  populai 
sentiment,  fostered  by  the  rough  intercourse  of  everyday 
life,  it  is  in  our  own  age  more  characteristically  a  literaiy 
inheritance,  transmitted  from  mind  to  mind  by  the  media- 
tion of  poetry  and  fiction,  and  refined  by  this  process  in  its 
coarser  and  more  offensive  features.  The  narquois  of  yester- 
day becomes  the  mogiicur  of  to-day  ;  just  as  the  wild  Bretons 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  ruthless  Normans  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  Jacques  of  a  later  date,  have  been  moulded 
into  the  political  opposition  party  and  the  theoretical  com- 
munists of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  process  is  much 
the  same  in  either  case  ;  and  the  literary  annals  of  the 
country  will  furnish  its  explanation. 
What  the  ^^^^  central  idea  which  we  would  gladly  assume  to  be  im- 

literature    pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  and  of  the  creneral  reader 

of  a  country  ^         _         ^  '^ 

•s.  is  this — that  the  literature  of  a  country  is,  in  a  genuine  and 

very  important  sense,  the  history  of  that  country,  and  that  it 
is,  at  all  events,  quite  as  much  as  the  chronological  annals  of 
wars  and  dynasties,  of  politics  and  sociological  facts,  the  sum 
and  product  of  a  national  energy.  History  is  in  fact  caj)able 
of  many  subdivisions.  We  might  "write  the  political,  social, 
economical,  religious,  intellectual  history  of  a  country ;  but 
none  of  them  would  be  complete,  even  for  its  own  special 
purposes,  without  the  combination  of  all.  And  thus  to  cut  off 
the  intellectual  records  from  the  rest,  and  to  call  that  residuum 
history,  as  though  it  could  be  and  was  naturally  distinct  from 
literature,  is  a  misleading  and  inconvenient  custom,  which 
has  but  little  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  For  children,  and 
students  of  a  riper  age,  it  is  altogether  mischievous  ;  whilst 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
reader  could  be  benefited  or  assisted  by  the  exclusion  of  literary 
annals  from  tlie  liistory  of  any  country.  Of  course  it  may  be 
both  expedient  and  interesting  to  make  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  some  special  branch  of  history,  touching  more  or 
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less  lightly  on  all  the  rest.  Such,  indeed,  is  our  present 
attitude  towards  the  literary  history  of  France  ;  and  the 
reason  for  this  lies  partly  in  the  very  defect  of  previous 
historical  works  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
The  literature  of  France,  strange  as  the  fact  may  appear, 
has  been  neglected  in  England  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  tliat  it  should  be  treated 
with  something  more  of  exclusiveness  than  if  the  case  had 
been  otherwise. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  no  history  of  literature  worthy  of 
'  the  name  can  afford  to  pass  by  in  silence  tlie  dynastic  changes, 
the  national  and  civil  wars,  the  growth  of  the  constitution,  the 
progress  of  law,  the  gradual  con(|uest  of  personal  freedom,  the 
steady  amelioration  of  social  habits  and  institutions,  amidst 
which  its  own  triumphs  have  been  gained,  its  own  monu- 
ments erected ;  to  whose  formation  it  largely  contributed, 
after  having  been  itself  the  outcome  and  the  issue  of  coinci- 
dent, not  to  say  identical,  causes.  AVhat  account  of  French 
literature  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the 
Fronde  and  to  Louis  XIV.  ;  without  a  record  of  Hugh  Capet's 
stru;.'gles  against  his  powerful  rivals,  or  of  the  quarrel  between 
Pope  Bonif\ice  VIII.  and  Philip  tlie  Fair;  without  a  mention 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  ?  And  again,  tlie  leading 
facts  of  sociology  are  indispensable  to  any  serviceable  literary 
history,  tlie  progress  of  civilisation  in  its  tliou.sand  forms,  the 
advancement  of  art,  science,  commerce,  the  development  of  the 
ideas  of  .self-government,  equity,  subordination  of  ranks,  coloni- 
sation, and  the  like,  the  interdependence  of  material  prosperity 
and  mental  culture,  the  refinements  of  satire  and  the  va_i::iries 
of  ])Opular  caricature,  the  history  of  manners  and  conventions, 
of  courtly  dress  and  national  costumes,  of  sumptuary  laws, 
and  no  L'ss  imperative  fashions — all  these  in  their  several 
relations  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  evolution,  as 
upon  the  exegesis  of  •>  literature,  and  cannot  be  overlooked 
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without    the    infliction    of    a     distinct    and    irremediable 
wrong. 

For,  let  us  repeat,  the  literature  is  the  product  of  the  man, 
p.nd  the  man  is  the  product  of  such  surroundings  as  these. 
The  man  is  the  social  unit ;  neither  he  nor  his  works  can  be 
understood  unless  we  understand  the  social  aggregate  of  which 
he  is  a  unit.  Eace,  climate,  the  influences  of  nature,  may 
have  done  much  to  give  the  original  bent  to  his  mind ;  but 
when  we  have  mastered  all  these,  we  know  but  an  infini- 
tesimal part  of  what  we  need  to  know.  Virgil  is  not  Bavins, 
Dryden  is  not  Shadwell,  Moliere  is  not  Boursault.  They  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  influences  of  race,  and  climate,  and 
epoch,  and  general  surroundings,  and  yet  in  the  end  stand  at 
the  very  antipodes  of  thought.  We  must  pierce  still  deeper 
into  the  history  of  their  age  ;  we  must  discover  how  it  is  that 
the  one  is  a  poet  whilst  the  other  lacks  the  divine  afflatus. 
Innate  genius  cannot  be  made  to  account  for  the  whole  of  this 
measureless  difference  ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  biographer 
and  the  critic  to  show  how  much  of  it  is  attributable  to  the 
contact  of  the  t\Yo  men's  souls  with  the  circumstances  of  their 
day  and  generation. 

Oj/uiioos  of        "  This   much  we   can   say  with   confidence,"  writes   an 
M.  Tains.  ...  -i-  i  i         i  i  i 

emment  literary  Frenchman,^  "that  the  unknown  creations 

towards  which  the  current  of  the  centuries  conducts  us  will 
be  raised  up  and  regulated  altogether  by  the  tliree  primordial 
forces  of  race,  epoch,  and  surroundings  ;  that  if  tliese  forces 
could  be  measured  and  computed,  one  might  deduce  fi'om 
them,  as  from  a  formula,  the  specialities  of  future  civilisation  , 
and  that  if,  in  spite  of  the  evident  cnideness  of  our  notations, 
and  tlie  fundamental  inexactness  of  our  measures,  we  try  now 
to  form  some  idea  of  our  general  destiny,  it  is  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  these  forces  that  Ave  must  ground  our  prophecy. 
Tor,  in  enumerating  them,  we  traverse  the  complete  circle  of 
'  H.  A.  Taine,  History  of  English  Literature.     Introduction,  §  5. 
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the  agencies ;  and  when  we  have  considered  race,  circum- 
stances, and  epochs,  which  are  the  internal  mainsprings,  the 
external  pressure,  and  tlie  acquired  momentum,  we  have  ex- 
hausted not  only  the  whole  of  the  actual  causes,  but  also  the 
whole  of  the  possible  causes  of  motion." 

True,  in  the  sense  of  a  truism,  and  true,  if  by  the  possi- 
bility of  divination  we  simply  mean  that  we  could  predict  the 
future  as  soon  as  we  knew  the  future  ;  but,  in  any  less  general 
sense,  M.  Taine's  opinion  must  not  lead  us  into  holding  too 
lightly  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  an  author  and  his 
works.  The  passage  which  we  have  quoted  contains  tlie 
pith  and  substance  of  the  distinguished  critic's  method, 
and  if  we  follow  it  too  blindly  as  the  formula  ou  which 
our  critical  system  is  to  be  based,  it  may  possibly  betray  us 
into  a  rather  superficial  and  incomplete  estimate  of  men  and 
things.  Of  course,  in  naming  the  word  "circumstance,"  we 
include  all  and  everything  which  can  possibly  affect  tlie  mind; 
and  equally  of  course,  this  all  and  everything  is  wdiat  we  can 
never  hope  to  know,  even  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  of 
ourselves.  Therefore  the  efforts  which  we  make  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mainsprings  and  tributary  streams  of 
human  thought  and  action  will  be  successful  only  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  complete,  assiduous,  and  far-reaching, 
taking  nothing  for  granted,  and  nothing  for  insignificant.  ^[. 
Taine  has  done  for  English  literature  what  no  Englishman 
has  done,  and  he  has  made  contributions  to  the  general 
history  of  literature  such  as  hardly  any  other  historian  had 
previously  made;  but  in  two  important  aspects — and  I 
state  this  with  all  due  deference  and  diifidence — he  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  .short  of  the  standard  which  lie.  ha.s 
adopted.  lie  has  valued  too  cheaply  the  paramount  infiu- 
3nce  which  the  political  —  perhaps  also  the  social  —  history 
of  a  generation  e.verts  upon  an  author  and  his  works  ;  and 
he  has  passed  too  lightly  over  the  immeasurable  reflex  influ- 
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ence  which  literary  productions  have  upon  political  and 
social  history. 
inflneLc*  of  These  influences  are  not  only  vast  and  mutual ;  they  to  a 
upoifi^^  large  extent  balance  and  compensate  each  other.  It  is  an 
eternal  process  in  which  humanity  works  out  its  own  deve- 
lopment, and  progresses  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws. 
As  the  physical  race  is  perpetuated  by  the  birth  of  successive 
generations — the  present  springing  from  the  loins  of  the  past, 
and  becoming  pregnant  with  the  promise  of  the  future — so 
the  growth  of  the  intellect  proceeds  by  the  constant  reproduc- 
tion of  vital  and  vitalising  germs.  A  book  is  the  offspring  of 
the  aggregate  intellect  of  humanity,  which,  issuing  mature 
from  its  parent  mind,  becomes  thenceforth  itself  a  fertilising 
agent,  and  has  its  part  in  all  future  generations.  It  gives 
back  to  the  world  of  thought  that  which  it  took  therefrom  ; 
appropriating,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  computable  value,  new 
ideas  and  the  combinations  of  old  ideas,  and  restoring  them 
to  humanity  impregnated  with  life.  It  is  thus  that  facts,  and 
the  history  of  facts,  are  perpetually  being  wedded  to  thought; 
thus  that,  from  their  prolific  union,  a  new  generation  of  facta 
and  thoughts  is  added  to  the  grand  total  of  human  know- 
ledge.^ 

Of  the  influences  which  combine  to  produce  the  writer, 
that  of  race  is  fundamental  and  preliminary.  In  France  it  is 
as  strong  and  as  marked  as  in  any  other  country.  The  esijrit 
gaulois — for  perhaps  the  common  term  is  correctly  applied  to 
the  leading  and  predominant  characteristics  of  tlie  French 
genius — is  sharply  defined  and  easily  recognised.  Its  pro- 
minent feature  is  satire — the  tendency  to  catch  in  the  first 
instance,  quickly,  and  clearly,  and  comprehensively,  the 
incongruous  elements  of  a  composite  fact,  and  to  receive  them, 

^  "  All  the  past  of  time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  tlnmder  peals, 
Wherever  thought  hath  wedded  fact," 

Tennyson. 


lufluences 
which  pro 
dnce  a 
writer. 
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not  as  an  Englishman  might,  with  a  broad  grin,  but  with  a 
gay  mocking  smile  which  liiJes  the  shock  of  offended  taste 
under  a  show  of  indifference.  The  show  becomes  a  habit,  and 
it  is  presently  a  real  indifference  whicli  the  Frenchman  feels 
as  to  the  conformity  of  his  experience  with  his  natural  ideas 
on  the  fitness  of  things.  Tliese  natural  ideas  the  Gaul  pos- 
sessed in  the  first  instance  ;  and  they  were  strengthened  and 
enlarged,  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  literature,  by  his  eager 
adoption  of  Latin  refinement.  The  satire  is  not  very  cruel ; 
it  is,  as  a  late  commentator  has  expressed  it,  "  malice  wrapped 
in  bonhommie  ; "  its  accompanying  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
disarms  resentment,  as  if  the  speaker  added  to  his  quip 
some  such  words  as  these  :  "  Take  my  observation  for  what 
it  may  be  worth.  I  give  it  under  reserve  ;  there  may  be  an 
incongruity  in  the  very  words  I  utter.  "We  cannot  escape  the 
common  lot ;  tliere  is  incongruity  in  everything."  "We  can- 
not be  wrong  in  adopting  the  description  of  gaulois  for  this 
spirit ;  for  tliough  the  Gauls,  pure  and  simple,  have  left 
no  literature  behind  them,  we  know  that  they  were  the 
substratum  of  the  composite  French,  and  though  Iberians, 
Eomans,  Franks,  Gotlis,  Xormans,  liave  all  contributed  their 
elements  to  the  race  as  it  now  exists,  Gallic  blood  still  runs, 
perhaps  the  most  copiously,  in  their  veins.  IJabelais  dis- 
played tills  mocking  characteristic  as  fully  as  any  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  ;  and,  indeed,  he  typified  it  in  its  hardest 
and  sternest  aspect;  for  he  hated  the  corrupt  monks,  and 
rebelled  against  the  tyranny  and  hollowness  of  a  debased 
religious  denomination.  That  rebellion  was  another  typical 
feature,  which  enters  largely  into  the  character  of  French- 
men. They  may  have  inherited  it  specially  from  the  Fianks 
and  r.urgundians  ;  in  any  case  tliey  have  been  pos.sessed,  from 
an  early  period  of  their  history,  with  the  passion  for  social 
freedom,  for  the  social  equality  of  man.  Other  characteristics 
thev  have,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  try  and  trace  to  theii 
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source ; — irreverent,  sceptical,  rasli  in  theory,  fiery  and  im- 
patient rather  than  persistent  in  action  ;  easily  susceptible  of 
emotion  ;  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  self-indulgent,  not 
incapable  of,  but  disinclined  to,  long  endurance,  triumphing 
rather  by  fitful  enthusiasm  than  by  painful  adherence  to  duty, 
restraint,  and  obedience.  Their  reasoning  faculties  are  strong  ; 
they  are  quick-witted,  logical,  philosophical ;  but,  with  little 
perseverance,  they  are  liable  to  inaccuracy,  and  make  com- 
paratively small  use  of  experience.  "With  such  virtues  and 
such  failings,  they  have  reaped  the  most  splendid  triumphs 
and  have  suffered  the  most  provoking  defeats.  Alternately  in 
the  van  and  in  the  rear  of  humanity,  they  have  for  their  con- 
solation the  fact  that  the  brilliancy  of  their  victories  outlives 
the  shame  of  their  repulses  ;  and  they  have  earned  the  praise 
which  is  their  proudest  boast, — that  of  being  the  cynosure  of 
Europe. 
Political  in-        'pj^g  political  influences  which  act  in  the  development  and 

fiuences  ou 

literature,  modification  of  literature  are  many  and  pjotent;  and  these, 
unlike  the  influence  of  race,  differ  more  or  less  in  every  age. 
Their  effect  may,  as  a  rule,  be  traced  with  the  greatest  facility; 
and  the  writers  on  whom  they  have  left  no  marked  impres- 
sions are  few  indeed.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  influence  of 
all  is  that  exerted  by  the  form  of  government,  including  here- 
in the  effects  of  good  or  bad  government,  which  result  in 
material  prosperity  or  social  unhappiness.  Frenchmen  have, 
as  already  implied,  been  ever  peculiarly  sensitive  before  the 
manifestation  of  injustice  from  their  rulers  ;  and  unjust  rule 
in  France  has  produced  greater  popular  misery  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  As  a  consequence,  we  find  theii 
literature  studded  over  with  the  traces  of  this  external  suffer- 
ing, and  with  the  marks  of  a  spirit  of  fiery  impatience  and 
revolt.  Xot  to  dwell,  in  this  connection,  upon 'the  few  relics 
of  Celtic  poetry,  or  upon  the  evidences  of  sturdy  popular 
rebellion  contained  in  the  Chansons  de  Geste,  we  may  instance 
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the  pamphlets  of  the  Ligue,  the  lofty  indignation  of  D'Aubigne, 
the  sad  revelations  of  the  period  of  the  Fronde,  the  stern 
denunciations  of  Eousseau  and  Mirabeau,  the  terribly  scathing 
verses  of  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Barbier,  and 
the  reproaches  of  a  score  of  recent  authors  whom  it  is  super- 
fluous to  name,  because  the  sorrows  which  inspired  their  words 
have  hardly  passed  away  from  contemporary  history.  With 
respect  to  ideal  forms  of  government,  France  has  instinctively, 
and  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  constancy,  aimed  at  and 
advanced  towards  a  condition  of  self-dominion.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  very  careful  upon  this  point,  for  there  is  much 
that  is  conflicting  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  many 
circumstances  which  might  plausibly  mislead  us.  In  the 
fundamental  Gallic  race  it  is  not  probable  that  the  chiefs 
— and  far  less  tliat  the  short-lived  dynasties  of  chiefs — pos- 
sessed any  great  despotic  strength.  "We  cannot  place  nmch 
reliance  on  tlie  mention  by  Zosimus^  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Armorica,  though  it  is  probable  enough  that  a  virtual  con- 
federation of  cities  did  exist  in  the  north-west  corner  of  France 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  fifth  century,  for  purposes  of  mutual 
aid  and  defence  against  tbe  Alani,  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals, 
who  poured  across  the  Ehine  wlien  the  lioman  organisation 
was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  resist  them.  But  the  indomit- 
able assertion  of  the  spirit  of  independence  did  no  doubt 
characterise  the  Gallic  race,  and  had  made  itself  felt  in  the 
hayaudcs^  or  peasant-ri.sings,  wliich  were  for  a  long  series  of 
years  a  thorn  in  tlie  side  of  Eoman  occupation.  It  is  a  fair 
question,  moreover,  whether  the  esprit  gaulois,  the  tendencies 
wliereof  have  already  been  glanced  at,  was  not  specially  un- 
favourable to  the  maintenance  of  those  liabits  of  subordina- 
tion and  obedience  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  stability  of 
monarchical  institutions.     The  Latin  race,  again,  had  reached 

*  Zosimus,  laropia  via,  vi.  5. 
'  Celtic  bagad,  a  troop  or  band.     There  was  such  a  rising  in  A.D.  270. 
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the  acme  of  its  happiness  and  glory  under  a  republic  ;  and  ita 
posterity  in  the  south-west  of  Europe  has  displayed  a  constant 
leaning  towards  democratic  government,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  democracy.  The  very  idea  of  Ciesarism  has  been 
defined,  by  some  of  its  legitimate  exponents,  as  an  "  imperial 
democracy  ; "  and  we  are  justified  in  referring  to  the  present 
temper  of  the  French  nation  in  support  of  the  view  that  if  not 
a  majority,  at  least  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  are  inalien- 
ably attached  to  a  democratic  form  of  government,  whether 
the  external  determination  of  that  form  be  allowed  to  pass 
under  the  name  of  Ctesarism  or  Eepublicanism.  In  any  case 
the  tone  of  French  literature  lias  been  largely  affected,  in 
earlier  times  by  the  perpetual  struggle  for  popular  independ- 
ence, and  in  more  recent  times  by  the  direct  rivalry  between 
the  rule  of  the  people  and  the  rule  of  monarchs.  The  anni 
hilation  of  the  aristocracy  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was 
amongst  the  results  of  this  struggle  and  this  rivalry,  and,  as 
one  of  the  most  deeply  impressed  marks  of  the  Eevolution,  it 
has  stamped  itself  indelibly  upon  the  literary  monuments  of 
the  age.^ 
Religious  The  religious  influence  is  again  an  important  factor  in 

on  litera-     French  literature.    France  has  prided  herself  from  the  earliest 
ture.  times  upon  being  the  patroness  of  Christianity — even  when 

she  has  preferred  to  call  her  monarch  the  "eldest  son  of  the 
Church."  This  arrogance  does  not,  of  course,  extend  to  the 
individual  champions  of  the  Gospel,  who  have  been  as  modest 
in  their  assumptions  as  they  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
ability  and  noted  for  their  success. 

Ampere  has  concisely  described  the  contrast  thus  intro- 
duced into  French  literature.-  "  On  the  part  of  the  orators 
and  the  wits,  we  have  care  and  cunning  of  expression  ;  on  tho 

^  It  is  chiefly  in  the  newspapers  of  that  period  that  this  impress  is  to  be 
found. 

*  IIistoir\'-  littiraire  de  la  France  avanl  le  donzUme  siicle,  3  vols.,  1839' 
I8i0.     Preface,  p.  xiii. 
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part  of  the  first  doctors  and  Christian  writers,  interest  of 
matter,  convictions,  opinions,  a  cause  for  which  they  con- 
tend. Hence  arises  an  energetic  feature  in  Christian  litera- 
ture, and  a  certain  hollowness  in  pagan  literature  ;  the  latter 
is  elegant  and  vain,  the  other  more  loose,  but  stronger.  On  tlie 
side  of  Christianity  are  all  those  champions  of  tlie  faith,  who 
fight  for  it,  who  repel  the  successive  attacks  of  various  heresies. 
Grand  is  the  spectacle  of  tlie  Church  in  its  infancy,  combat- 
ing, not  as  it  has  too  often  combated,  by  persecution  and 
violence,  but  by  talent,  by  eloquence,  by  reason."  Those 
early  combatants  have  left  their  mark  on  French  literature, — 
Irenaeus  of  L^'ons,  Lactantius  of  Treves,  Ambrosius  of  Milan, 
a  native  of  Treves,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Paulinus  of  Milan, 
Ausonius,  Avitus  of  Vienne,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Salvian, 
Fortunatus,  Gregory  of  Tours,  "  the  Herodotus  of  barbarism," 
Columban  (an  Irishman),  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Ger- 
many, and  born  in  Devonshire;  Charlemagne  himself,  with 
his  friend  Alcuin;  and,  less  eminent,  more  corrupt  in  argu- 
ment, if  not  in  manners,  Ilincinar  of  lUieims,  and  Scotus 
Erigena,  "the  last  of  the  Platonists,"  who  tried  his  best  to 
wed  Christianity  with  the  ripest  of  ancient  philosophies.  All 
these  were,  by  birth  or  adoption,  Frenchmen  ;  and  though 
they  wrote  chiefly  in  Latin,  they  have  given  a  tone  and  colour 
to  the  classical  literature  of  France.  Unorthodox  Christianity 
has  also  left  its  deep  impressions,  thanks  to  Pelagius,  Celestius, 
Cassianus,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Hilarius  of  Aries,  who  reaped 
their  triumph  particularly  in  Southern  Gaul ;  nor  was  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  they  introduced  into  French  theology  evei 
subsequently  abandoned,  even  by  such  confessors  as  Possuet 
and  Bourdaloue,  whilst  its  influence  on  such  minds  as  that  of 
Pascal,  and  through  them  on  the  modern  Christian  literature 
of  France,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  is  with  the  religious 
influence  as  with  all  other  incidental  influences  ;  it  ha.s  acted 
upon  literature  by  superposition  over  the  fundamental  inllueucs 
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of  race,  and,  consequently,  through  the  characteristics  and 
varied  tendencies  of  race.  The  habit  of  satire,  for  instance,  the 
love  of  equality,  the  strain  for  independence,  and  the  like, 
have  modified  theology  in  France,  have  secularised  religion, 
and  finally,  to  a  large  extent,  shaken  off  or  depreciated  religi- 
ous forms  and  fetters  ;  until  at  last  the  negation  of  religion  has 
become  a  prominent  feature  on  the  face  of  French  literature, 
influence  of  So,  too,  of  philosophical  influences,  into  which  we  shall 
on  litera-  not  here  pursue  the  thread  of  our  suggestions,  lest  we  be 
carried  too  nearly  over  the  ground  already  traversed.  In 
philosophy,  even  more  than  in  religion,  -sve  shall  find  certain 
race-characteristics  of  the  French  exerting  a  very  powerful 
sway  over  the  writers  of  their  literature.  A  quick-witted  per- 
ception of  cause  and  effect,  combined  with  an  extreme  fertility 
of  the  logical  faculty,  has  served  to  produce  not  only  great 
triumphs  in  the  field  of  mental  exertion,  but  also  great  origin- 
ality, or  even  eccentricity,  in  the  concei^tion  of  novel  philoso- 
phical systems.  Witness  Descartes  on  tlie  one  hand,  Auguste 
Comte  on  the  other.  Tliis  excess  of  the  logical  capacity  is 
worthy  of  special  attention,  for  it  explains  much  in  tlie  French 
intellect  which  would  otlierwise  appear  fortuitous.  It  is  in  part, 
no  doubt,  the  effect  of  training  and  acquired  habits  of  thought ; 
but  it  is  no  less  certainly  a  race-characteristic.  Compare  it 
with  W\e  finesse  of  expression  and  the  rhetorical  gift — with  the 
sprightliness  of  mood  and  the  individuality  of  ci'iticisni — with 
the  independence  of  manner  and  the  adroitness  of  repartie  for 
whicli  the  nation  is  distinguished,  and  you  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  this  logical  skill  and  patience  is  a  characteristic — 
a  composite  one,  it  may  be,  but  still  a  characteristic  of  the 
fundamental  tendency  of  the  race.  Coupled  with  tlie  power 
of  passing  rapidly  to  an  inference  or  conclusion,  it  has  enabled 
the  Frenchman  to  reap  brilliant  triumphs  of  oratory  and  argu- 
ment, and  has  made  him,  in  conversation  more  than  in  written 
literature,  the  most  elegant  and  polished  of  mankind. 
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These  few  considerations  may  liave  sufficed  to  show  how  iiifiaenceaf 
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largely  the  literature  of  France — how  largely  tlie  literature  oi  man  upon 
every  countr}' — has  been  influenced  by  external  circumstances ;  ^  ""^ 
near  or  remote ;  political,  social,  or  liistorical.  Xo  less  striking 
is  the  effect  which  the  literary  man  produces  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  moves,  upon  the  institutions  and  the  history 
of  his  age.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  "  Young  Germany," 
created  by  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Lessing ;  of  tlie  "  Young 
Italy  "  created,  in  two  senses,  by  ^lazzini  on  the  one  liand, 
by  Cesare  Balbo,  d'Azeglio  and  Gioberti  on  the  other  ;  of  the 
"  Young  England  "  created  by  Byron  and  nourished  by  Carlyle. 
Think  of  the  upheaval  of  religious  thought  and  life  effected  in 
England  by  John  Henry  Xewman,  the  elder  Froude,  and  their 
Oxford  contemporaries  ;  of  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
stimulated  in  France  by  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  ]\Iusset. 
Instances  crowd  upon  the  brain  as  we  write  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  necessity  to  refer  to  the  thousand  schools  of  tliought 
which  have  been  gathered  round  the  persons  of  bold  thinkers 
an<l  eloquent  exponents  of  thought  in  almost  every  age  and 
country,  for  poor  humanity  must  always  have  some  one  to  ad- 
mire and  to  follow,  or  something  to  criticise.  If,  in  this  study 
of  Frencli  literature,  we  were  to  neglect  this  active  and  pro- 
ductive side  of  literary  creators,  and  fail  to  gauge  tlie  influ- 
ences of  each,  as  well  as  the  influences  upon  each,  we  should 
forfeit  all  claims  to  the  satisfaction  which  conscientious 
labour  can  alone  afford. 

If  any  one  sliould  ask  why  this  history  of  French  Litera-  why  this 
ture  is  undertaken,  the  reason  is  a  simple  one,  namely,  that  ^l^^^   " 
no  such  history,  either  in  extent  or  in  scope,  exists  in  the  written. 
English  language.     To   a  certain  point  Mr,  Hallam,   in  his 
Litn-ntiire  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  dealt  pliilosophically  with 
a  subject  wliich  he  felt  and  demonstrated  to  be  full  of  varied 
interest;  but  his  design  precluded  liim  from  drawing  a  com- 
plete picture.     Demogeot's  valuable  work   lias  been  trans- 
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lated  into  English,  at  all  events  in  a  condensed  form  ;  but  he 
wrote  professedly  for  the  mere  student,  thus  sacrifieing  general 
discussions  and  conclusions.  Several  other  handbooks  ot 
French  literature,  such  as  G(5rusez,  Gidel,  Baron,  Albert,  Auber- 
tin,  Baret,  are  practically  unknown  to  the  English  reader,  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  Englishman  has  yet  attempted  to 
do  for  French  literature  what  the  Germans  have  done  for  it, 
and  what  both  Frenchmen  and  Germans  have  done  for  English 
literature.  And  the  fact  appears  all  the  more  strange  when 
we  consider  how  much  has  been  lost  by  the  omission. 

For  the  intellectual  history  of  France  is  certainly  unique. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  race  which  has  ever  been  in  the  van  of 
modern  European  thought,  which  has  conquered  more  by  its 
mind  than  by  its  arms,  which  has  conferred  upon  the  world 
gifts  whose  value  is  not  to  be  calculated  by  any  material 
standard.  It  is  the  history  of  a  nation  to  which  the  supre- 
macy of  the  soul  has  always  been  as  dear  as  the  supremacy 
of  the  sword,  and  which  has  more  than  once  asserted  that 
supremacy  at  the  very  moment  when  its  military  and  politi- 
cal influence  have  been  most  in  dispute.  AVe  have  to  deal 
with  a  people  essentially  spirited  and  intellectual,  whose 
spirit  and  intellect  have  been  invariably  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, if  not  the  model  and  mould,  of  contemporary  human 
thought,  and  whose  literary  triumphs  remain  to  this  day 
amongst  the  most  notable  landmarks  of  universal  literature. 
If  we  set  on  one  side  the  master-minds  of  England,  it  is  to 
France  that  we  must  look  for  the  great  lights  of  modern  days, 
the  great  pioneers  of  modern  thought,  the  great  leaders  of 
modern  intelligence.  From  France  have  come  the  poets 
whose  burning  words  inflamed  the  dull  hearts  of  the  mi  (.Idle 
ages,  the  dramatists  who  reared  the  classical  stage  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  mathematicians  who  opened  up  to 
our  gaze  the  marvellous  simplicities  of  astronomical  truths, 
the  logicians  and  metaphysicians  who  taught  the  solid  mind  to 
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revolve  in  the  orbit  of  rational  faith,  the  historians  -who  first 
reduced  the  chaos  of  tradition  to  a  science,  and  emulated,  with 
hereditary  genius,  the  simplicity  and  concision  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus.  To  her,  above  all,  we  owe  the  orderly  and  logical 
discrimination  of  ideas,  arrangement  of  thoughts,  clearness 
and  severity  of  expression,  readiness  of  deduction  and  elegance 
of  diction,  without  which  a  literature  can  appear  at  the  best 
but  a  splendid  heap  of  unknown  and  unclassified  gems. 

France  is  tlie  land  of  Clunuoris  clc  Gcstc,  of  romances  Literature 
culled  from  the  rich  fields  of  mediieval  history,  and  legends  from'^hr 
bright  with  the  glow  of  a  triumphant  Christianity.  Her^^"'^^ 
troul ladours,  her  trouveres  and  jongleurs,  filled  Europe  with 
their  songs,  and  wrote  the  nursery  rhymes  of  infant  civilisa- 
tions. Spain,  Germany,  England  in  particular,  owe  to  her 
tales  SLwd  faUiatix  many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  their  earliest 
poetic  utterances.  It  was  France  who  fertilised  the  barren 
cloisters,  and  reaped  from  them  chronicles  and  memoirs  which 
still  serve  as  the  basis  of  our  modern  history.  From  tlie 
French  convents  came  also  that  religious  philosophy  which 
was  the  first  mature  offspring  of  Christian  and  pagan  thought, 
and  which  handed  down  to  all  time  the  golden  fruit  of  an 
Abelard  and  a  Saint  Bernard.  In  France  quickened  the  first 
germ  of  religious  reformation,  nursed  by  the  mocking,  scath- 
ing, scarifying  .satire  of  Eabelais,  stinmlated  by  the  cold,  light, 
good-tempered  banter  of  Montaigne.  France  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  cradle  of  the  Eenaissance  ;  religion,  language,  and 
literature  alike  revived  beneath  her  cherishing  care.  The  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  are 
crowded  witli  writers  of  indescribable  freshness,  vigour,  and  bril- 
liancy— a  brilliancy  which  has  well-nigh  eclipsed  the  sweeter 
and  paler  refulgence  of  Villon  and  the  preceding  trouveres.  It 
was  the  age  of  the  I'leiade  and  of  the  Ligue,  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  and  the  Port-Koyal,  of  the  Satire  ^lenippee  and  of 
the  Prucieuses  ;  of  poets  as  varied  as  Ronsard  and  du  Bartas, 

VOL.  I.  c 
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of  purists  like  Mallierbe,  of  romancists  like  d'Urf^,  of  euphu- 
ists  like  Yoituve.  It  was  the  age  of  historians  like  de  Thou 
and  d'Aubigne,  of  writers  of  memoirs  like  Sully  and  de  La 
Noue,  of  theologians  like  rran9ois  de  Sales,  of  philosophers 
like  Descartes  and  Pascal,  of  philologists  and  scholars  like 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  Casaubon.  It  was,  once  more,  the  age  of 
human  misery  and  of  human  glory,  of  the  Fronde  and  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  the  age  of  ultra-refinement  and  of  tlie 
Academy,  where  the  French  language  was  toned  down  and 
purified  till  it  lost  much  of  its  pristine  energy  and  vigour,  and 
became  fit  to  be  spoken  by  courtiers  and  whispered  into  the  ears 
of  high-born  dames.  And  lastly,  it  was  the  nge  of  the  reviv- 
ing drama,  from  Jodelle  to  Corneille,  from  Corneille  and 
Eacine  to  the  one  man  who  knew  well  how  to  bring  out  upon 
his  canvas  the  lights  and  shadows  of  every-day  life,  the  king 
of  dramatists,  the  anatomist  of  humanity,  Moliere. 
Ageof  YhQ  r^rrg  Qf  Louis  XIV.  embraces  an  Augustan  literature 

of  the  greatest  conceivable  splendour,  and  even  this  has  not 
been  worthily  treated  in  English.  The  seventy  years'  reign 
of  this  self-sufficient  patron  of  learning  and  culture  succeeded 
immediately  upon  the  dark  days  of  the  Fronde  ;  and  in  more 
than  one  sense  he  dispersed  the  ominous  shadows  which  had 
already  begun  to  creep  up  from  beneatli  over  the  fair  face  of 
France.  The  king's  motives  Avere  selfish,  he  wanted  to  be 
amused,  and  lience  he  became  a  constant  friend  to  men  of 
letters.  His  court  was  frequented  by  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  refinements  of  literature  were  a  boast,  and  even  sometimes 
a  passport.  The  tlieatre  under  Louis  XIY.  was  at  the  acme  of 
its  high  repute.  The  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  the  Italian  come- 
dians, the  companies  at  the  Marais  and  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
divided  the  monarch's  favours  ;  but  Louis,  though  selfish,  was 
not  without  discrimination,  and  he  must  receive  at  least  the 
patron's  share  of  credit  for  several  of  Moliere's  inimitable 
comedies,  which,  but  for  him,  might  never  have   seen  the 
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liglit.^  Amongst  the  courtiers  who  were  authors  appear  the 
Duke  de  la  Eochefoucauld  and  the  Count  de  Bussy-Uahutiu, 
who  paid  for  his  sarcasms  by  a  long  exile  ;  amongst  the 
pulpit  orators,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon.  ^Vith 
these  were  Boileau,  the  "  lawgiver  of  Parnassus,"  the  pun- 
gent La  Bruyere,  the  refined  and  literary  ladies  Mesdames  de 
la  Fa}'ette,  de  Sevigne,  and  de  Maintenon,  as  well  as  Bacine, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  the  gentle  Fenelon,  far  too  libe- 
ral-minded for  his  age,  the  amiable  La  Fontaine,  the  judicious 
Duke  de  Saint-Simon  ;  and  again,  exiles  from  tlieir  native 
country  but  still  her  own  children,  St.  Evreraond,  Bayle,  Le 
Clerc,  Claude,  Saurin,  and  their  fellow  refugees. 

Once  more,  in  the  dawn  of  another  and  perhaps  a  still  Literature 
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greater  renovation  ot  intellect,  we  meet  with  a  briglit  roll  during  the 
of  names,  amongst  which  the  novelist  Le  Sage,  the  far-sighted  clutun"*^ ' 
pioneers  of  political  and  mental  progress..  Turgot,  Montesquieu, 
Marniontel,  the  versatile  and  courageous  Voltaire,  the 
learned  encyclopedists  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Helvetius, 
the  psychologists  and  naturalists  Condillac  and  Buffon,  the 
social  reformers  Ptousseau,  and  de  Saint  Pierre,  stand  forth 
pre-eminent. 

Tiie  revolutionary  epoch  in  France — by  which,  of  course.  Literature 
is  meant  the  epoch  wherein  the  ever-present  though  latent  {-"om' the*' 
desire  for  human  equality  in  the  Gallic  race  finally  broke  all  |^'ejoi"tion 
bounds,  and  entered  upon  that  struggle  which  has  succeeded,  i>resentd»y. 
or  must  succeed,  in  establishing  the  central  fixed  idea  of  its 
genius — was  an  age  of  literary  as  well  as  of  political  and  social 
ferment,  and  the  strife  issued  in  the  emancipation  of  letters  as 
of  institutions  and  men.     Amidst  that  chaos  of  conflict  and 
destruction  lived  and  wrote  the  eloquent  Mirabeau,  Maury, 
Sieyes,  Desmoulins  ;  authors  who  met  the  full  brunt  of  the 
Tenor,  and  succumbed  to  it,  like  ^L  A.  de  Chenier,  Saint 

*  Soe  tlieintrofhictory  noti(;fs  to  Don  /uan  an  J  Turtufe  in  my  Traiiilntion 
of  Moliere'8  Dramatic  Works,  1875-1876. 
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Just,  Madame  Roland  ;  men  who  emerged  from  it  bearing  the 
manifest  traces  of  that  long  agony,  Volney,  Necker,  Joseph  de 
Maistre.  Tlie  struggle  over,  and  the  short  period  of  natural 
exhaustion  past,  after  the  splendid  disgrace  of  the  first 
Empire,  and  when  for  once  the  intellect  of  France  had  per- 
ceived that,  if  she  fell  back  from  the  van  of  thought  and 
civilisation,  England  and  Germany  were  more  than  able  to 
assume  her  place,  the  best  and  most  durable  triumphs  of  the 
revolution  began  to  be  realised,  not  merely  in  political  freedom, 
orderly  self-government,  commercial  prosperity,  but  also  in 
the  fields  of  learning  and  art.  From  Madame  de  Stael, 
Chateaubriand,  P.  L.  Courier,  Benjamin  Constant,  we  pass  on 
through  the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  giants  of 
modern  histoiy,  the  wizards  of  romance,  the  pundits  of  criti- 
cism, the  novelists,  dramatists,  philosophers,  who  restored 
their  country  to  something  like  its  old  supremacy,  and  ushered 
in  the  teeming  mental  activity  of  the  present  day. 
Origin  of  Sucli  is  the  literature  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  an 

undertaking  full  of  interest  and  responsibility,  but  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  justification.  And  if  we  pass  from 
the  facts  to  the  causes  of  those  facts,  we  shall  find  that  the 
intellectual  history  of  France  is  the  history  of  a  nation  which, 
though  Gallic  or  Celtic  in  its  origin,  is  a  legitimate  heir  of 
the  ancient  Latin  race  —  a  race  in  which  Englishmen  them- 
selves have  an  interest  of  relationship,  and  in  whose  trans- 
mitted genius  we  must  necessarily  feel  a  hearty  sympathy 
wherever  we  meet  with  its  traces.  France  represents  in  a 
special  degree  the  development  of  the  Latin  civilisation,  more 
fully,  if  not  more  directly,  than  Italy.  She  was  the  chosen,  if 
not  the  natural  home,  of  Poman  culture  and  refinement  during 
the  later  years  of  the  Empire's  decline,  even  before  the  trans- 
ference of  the  sceptre  from  Italy  to  Byzantium  had  robbed 
the  seat  of  the  Ctesars  of  its  principal  allurements.  As  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  last  of  the  Poman  emperors  set  Gaul 
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in  their  affections  higher  than  the  city  wliich  had  been  the 
boast  and  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  Gaul  herself  returned 
the  embrace  of  her  conquerors  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
fascination.  Eoman  arts,  Eoman  letters,  Eoman  habits  and 
fashions,  became  the  touchstone  of  the  simple  Gauls,  and  of 
the  still  more  impressionable  Franks,  who,  in  their  turn,  con- 
quered and  were  absorbed  by  Gaul. 

And  yet  again,  if  France  has  played  the  part  of  mistress 
to  Europe,  courted  in  succession  by  each  strong  race,  yielding 
to  them  her  beauty  and  her  soul,  now  by  compulsion,  now  by 
voluntary  self-substitution  ;  if  she  has  triumphed  over  all  by 
the  glamour  of  her  charms,  and  tyrannised  over  all  in  the 
fulness  of  her  pride,  she  has  also  taken  from  each  in  turn  the 
impression  of  their  several  excellencies,  and  has  moulded  her 
many-sided  heart  into  a  reflex  of  all  wlio  have  had  commerce 
with  her.  Eome  was  her  first  love,  and  stamped  its  charac- 
teristics upon  her  virgin  soul ;  but  after  Eome  came  the 
Frank,  the  Goth,  the  Iberian,  the  Xorman,  the  Englishman  ; 
and,  loved  of  many,  yet  retaining  her  own  individuality,  she 
reflects  back  upon  all  her  lovers  with  subtlest  flattery  tlieir 
refined  and  ennobled  lineaments.  Xo  wonder  that  Europe 
looks  upon  France  as  the  spoiled  beauty  of  the  Caucasian 
family,  admiring  and  loving  her  even  though  it  may  be  con- 
strained to  be  cruel  in  its  love. 

There  is  yet  another  and  more  prosaic  reason  why  we  Reasons  foi 
should,  in  this  age  and  generation,  address  ourselves  to  the  prtnch"^ 
study  of  French  literature.     The  epoch  of  the  revolution  was  I'temiirc. 
not  favourable  to  the  student  and  the  critic,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  between  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis 
IMiilippe  there  occun'ed  a  period  of  comparative  dearth,  when 
the  turmoil  of  political  strife  overclouded  for  a  time  the  fields 
of  moral  and  intellectual  progress.     It  was  natural  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  records  of  French  literature  .should 
fall  into  aiTears,  that  men  should  lose  sight  of  biographical 
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and  incidental  details  which  would  otherwise  have  been  more 
carefully  preserved,  that  facts  should  lae  overlooked  and 
documents  laid  aside.  It  had  happened  tlms  to  a  much 
greater  degree  both  iu  France  and  England  during  the  fifteenth 
century ;  for  a  protracted  period  of  war  is  of  necessity  a  period 
of  more  or  less  intellectual  darkness.  The  end  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century  resembled  in  some  respects  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  ;  and  it  is  in  any  case  a  fact  that  critics  and 
historians  of  the  First  Empire  and  the  Eestoration  could  not 
at  once  lay  their  hands  on  all  the  materials  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  literary  histoiy  of  their  predecessors.  But  during 
the  past  half-century  many  fresh  materials  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  many  forgotten  documents  are  now  at  our  service 
which  have  never,  in  England  at  least,  been  categorically 
arranged  for  the  purpose  which  they  are  calculated  to  serve. 
Examples  of  this  advance  in  the  value  of  our  knowledge  are 
jardly  necessary,  but  we  may  instance  the  new  light  which 
has  been  thrown  by  recent  researches  upon  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Moliere,  and  the  handful  of  papers  which  have  served 
to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  character  of  Montaigne. 
ITie  man  From  all  that  has  been  said,  I  trust  the  inference  is  clear, 

that  the  literature  of  a  country  is  a  reflex  of  that  country's 
history.  The  history  of  human  society,  whether  in  its  politi- 
cal or  in  its  domestic  aspects,  is,  more  or  less  definitely,  a 
succession  of  biographies  and  biographical  details  ;  and  this  is 
precisely  what  we  discover  at  the  base  of  all  literary  move- 
ments. The  book  is  the  man  holding  commerce  with  his 
fellows  ;  the  man  is  the  exemplar  and  epitome  of  his  day  and 
generation.  From  the  documents  of  a  past  age  we  can  in 
some  sense  reconstruct  the  age,  and  he  will  prove  himself  the 
most  faithful  historian  who  most  clearly  realises  this  fact. 
The  mere  piecing  together  of  documents,  poems,  chronicles, 
and  State  papers  will  not  suffice  for  genuine  history  ;  we  must 
perceive  beliind  these  tlie   living  and  breathing   men   and 
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women.  Moreover,  no  literature  will  be  found  to  be  more 
truly  the  reflex  of  a  nation's  history  than  that  which  it  is  our 
design  to  study,  unless  it  be  the  literature  of  England. 

French  writers  have  written  with  their  souls  in  their 
work,  even  when  the  soul  was  hollow'est  and  its  feelings  least 
genuine.  Whatever  we  may  find  of  mannerism  in  French 
literature  is  but  a  proof  that  the  words  bear  the  impress  of 
the  man  who  Mrote  them,  and  mannerism  is  a  characteristic 
of  French  literature.  Few  Frenchmen  could  be  named  whose 
style  would  not  at  once  recur  to  us,  with  its  own  specialities 
of  expression,  its  own  excellencies  or  tricks  of  language.  The 
reason  is  that  the  nation  writes  as  it  thinks,  straight  from 
the  heart,  or  from  the  fancy,  or  from  the  mood  of  the  hour ; 
and  from  this  straightforwardness  it  has  arisen  that  its  litera- 
ture is,  in  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  degree,  a  reflection  of 
its  history. 

The  value  of  such  a  literature  is  manifest.  It  is  lifted  by 
virtue  of  its  speciality  above  the  mere  lists  of  authors  and 
their  works,  the  tables  of  contents  and  dramatis  personce,  the 
abstracts  and  excerpts  which  are  often  called  upon  to  do  ser- 
vice as  a  "history  of  literature."  It  becomes,  in  fact,  rather 
a  literature  of  history,  or  better,  a  history  of  men  and  thinga 
in  their  best  aspects  and  from  the  worthiest  point  of  view. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

§    1.   THE  CELTS   AND   THE   IBERIANS. 

The  Iberians  were  the  vanguard  of  the  invading  races  whu 
overwhelmed  and  swept  before  tlieni  the  oldest  known  in- 
habitants of  Western  Europe — the  Celts.  These  latter,  in 
pre-historic  times  (so  far,  at  least,  as  France  and  Spain  are 
concerned),  had  been  driven  back  before  the  immigration  of 
the  eastern  races  ;  but  they  held  their  ground  in  the  extreme 
west,  and  are  to  tliis  day  represented  amongst  the  European 
family,  by  characteristics  of  race,  manners,  and  even  physiog- 
nomy. In  France  their  descendants  have  their  principal 
home  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  promontory  of  Brit- 
tany ;  in  Spain  they  may  be  recognised  to  tlie  nortli-west  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Bilbao  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
K.  W.  von  Humljoldt  has  shown,  chiefly  by  considerations  of 
geogiapliical  nomenclature,  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  this 
line  there  remains  hardly  a  single  trace  of  tlie  Celtic  tongue  ; 
the  primeval  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  otlier  })hysical 
features  of  the  earth's  surHice  being  germane  to  tlie  jiresent 
Basque  language,  which  has  few  points  in  common  with  any 
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other  existing  tongue.  And  he  concurs  with  other  writers 
worthy  of  credit  in  identifying  the  ancient  Iberians  with  the 
modern  Basques. 

The  Iberians,  at  the  dawn  of  their  authentic  history, 
occupied  the  southern  part  of  Spain  and  France,  from  tlie 
line  above  mentioned  as  far  east  as  the  rnouth  of  the  Aino. 
No  doubt  the  Aquitanians,  whom  Strabo^  represents  as 
differing  in  language  and  appearance  from  the  rest  of  Gaul, 
belonged  to  this  ancient  race,  the  connection  of  which  with 
the  great  Indo-European  family  is  lost  in  obscurity.  They 
were  possibly  themselves  an  indigenous  European  race,  driven 
back  upon  the  Celts  by  the  invading  tribes  which  so  per- 
sistently trod  upon  their  lieels.  A  curious  etymological 
coincidence^  tends  to  confirm  us  in  this  supposition.  In  the 
Basque  tongue  we  find  the  words  atzcan,  signifying  "behind," 
and  atzea,  signifying  a  "  foreigner."  The  Iberian,  we  may 
suppose,  had  made  common  cause  with  the  Celt,  who  was  in 
like  case  with  himself,  whilst  the  ever-encroachingr  Goth  and 
Frank,  who  pressed  upon  him  in  the  rear,  became  generalised 
as  "  the  people  behind  him." 

It  was  not,  however,  in  pre-historic  times  that  Brittany, 
the  old  Armorica,  became  the  asylum  of  the  Celt.  In  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar — that  is,  during  the  century  preceding 
the  Christian  era — the  Celts  occupied  that  corner  of  Europe 
which  we  now  call  France,  being  protected  upon  the  east  by 
the  natural  boundary  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ehine.  The  Celtic 
race  is  divided  into  two  branches  ;  and  of  these  the  Cimbrian 
branch,  or  Cymris,  were  chiefly  settled  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine,  in  the  north-west  of  the  country  ;  whilst  the  Gallic 
branch,  the  Gaels  or  Gauls,  occupied  the  middle.  The  lead- 
ing tribes  of  the  Gallic  race  are  described  by  Julius  Csesar 

'  The  Geography  ot  Strabo,  ed.  Hamilton  and  Falconer,  i.  lib.  iv.  §  1. 
'  K.  W.  von  Humboldt,  rrilfuncj  der   Ujitersuchung&:i  vber  die  Urbtvoohner 
Ui.fpaniens,  vermilieht  der  BiiskisrJien  SpracTie,  p.  129. 
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under  the  name  of  Arvernians,  Aeduans,  and  Sequanians.  It 
was  with  these  that  he  came  into  closest  contact ;  and,  taking 
the  name  by  which  they  were  known  amongst  themselves,  he 
applies  it,  in  a  Latinised  form,  to  the  whole  coimtiy  between 
the  Ocean  and  the  Ehine,  and  calls  it  Gallia.  The  Gallic 
bague,  as  Caesar  found  it  constituted,  comprised  the  whole 
middle  region  of  Gaul,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Quercy 
(Cadurci)  in  the  south  to  Clermont  {Gergovia)  in  the  north, 
and  from  Besan^on  {Vesoniio)  on  the  east  to  the  basin  of  the 
lower  Garonne.  Into  this  league  two  powerful  tribes  on 
the  south-east  refused  to  enter ;  the  Allobrogians,  occupy- 
ing the  western  slopes  of  the  Alps,  nearly  correspond- 
ing with  Savoy,  and  the  Helvetians,  peopling  the  modern 
Switzerland.  On  the  north-east  were  the  Belgians  — 
themselves,  probably,  not  the  last  of  the  Celtic  race  who 
crossed  the  lower  Ehine.  Their  western  boundary — still 
referring  to  the  date  of  Julius  Caesar's  invasion — ran  from 
the  coast  a  little  to  the  west  of  Amiens,  passed  between 
Clermont  and  Beauvais  (in  the  district  of  the  Bellovaci),  and 
so  through  Champagne  to  the  source  of  the  Marne.  They 
formed  no  strong  confederations,  being  kept,  no  doubt,  in  a 
state  of  ceaseless  disturbance  by  continual  irruptions  across 
their  eastern  boundary.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  that  the  western  banks 
of  the  liliine,  as  far,  at  the  farthest  point,  as  the  modern 
Sedan,  had  acquired  the  nanie  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany. 
Such,  in  mere  outline,  was  the  subdivision  of  Gaul  at  the 
time  of  the  Eoman  invasion.  However,  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  ancient  colonies  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  the  offslioots  of 
Greek,  Eoman,  and  other  eastern  civilisations  ;  of  which 
^Farseilles  and  Narbonne  were  the  most  celebrated.  Into  the 
historical  origin  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Trance  it  would 
not  serve  our  purpose  to  enter  more  deeply  ;  but  it  will  repay 
us  to  inquire  into  their  personal  aiid  .social  characteristics. 
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The  typical  Gaul  seems  to  liave  been  of  medium  height, 
coming  between  the  taller  German  and  the  shorter  Eoman  ; 
of  fair  complexion,  with  ruddy  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  long 
light-coloured  hair.  He  was  spare  of  form  ;  his  head  round, 
eyes  large,  nose  and  chin  and  forehead  rounded  off — "a  face 
blunted  like  a  well-worn  river  pebble  ; "  beard  and  whiskers 
short,  or  entirely  absent.  The  type  is  familiar,  and  may  be 
met  with  in  any  hap-hazard  assembly  of  Frenchmen  ;  but  it 
is  still  most  abundant  in  Auvergne,  in  the  Cevennes,  and  in 
Savoy.  The  Belgians  were  larger  in  the  head,  taller,  with 
squarer  foreheads,  more  pointed  noses,  more  luxuriant  beards. 
Such  is  still  the  description  most  applicable  to  the  French- 
men dwelling  north  of  the  Seine,  and  eastwards  in  the  direction 
of  Belgium  ;  whilst  in  the  south-west,  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Pyrenees,  we  find  to  this  day  a  darker,  smaller,  more 
sombre,  and  more  enduring  race,  cognate  in  appearance  as  in 
the  blood  with  the  Spaniards  of  the  north. 

The  Gaul,  again,  was  full  of  fire  and  dash ;  eager  for  the 
battle,  but  not  patient  under  its  hardships  ;  full  of  spirit, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace — in  the  war  of  words  as  well  as  of 
arms.  The  Gallic  race,  says  Cato,  is  passionately  devoted  to 
these  two  things  :  fighting  well,  and  speaking  shrewdly. 
Italians  have  a  byword  which  speaks  of  the/«rm  francese; 
the  Frenchman  himself  has  another,  when  he  boasts  of  his 
esprit  de  finesse.  They  are  the  two  principal  key-notes  of  the 
French  character.  "With  all  their  dash — ^lan  is  their  apt 
modern  word — they  have  never  been  permanently  strong  in 
the  field ;  and  this  because  they  were  lacking  in  two  essen- 
tials— enduring  and  cunning.  Dion  Cassius  ^  accuses  them 
of  timidity.  Caesar-  puts  it  that  "  as  the  temper  of  the  Gauls 
is  impetuous  and  ready  to  undertake  wars,  so  their  mind  is 
weak  and  by  no  means  resolute  in  enduring  calamities."    And 

1  Lib.  xvii.  c.  6,  '  Be  Bella  Gallico,  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 
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again,  Strabo^  says:  "The  entire  race  ...  is  warlike  .  .  . 
but  otiierwise  simple  .  .  .  thus  they  are  easily  vanquished  by 
those  who  employ  stratagem.  For  any  one  may  exasperate 
them  when,  where,  and  under  whatever  pretext  he  pleases  ; 
he  will  always  find  them  ready  for  danger,  with  nothing  to 
support  them  except  their  violence  and  daring." 

"  The  value  of  Frenchmen  in  battle  has  often  been  tested. 
When  we  see  the  Gauls  hurling  themselves  upon  the  lionmns 
with  a  blind  fury,  and  the  latter  awaiting  them  unmoved,  or, 
by  a  slight  avoidance,  letting  the  sword  of  the  Gaul  bury  it- 
self in  the  earth,  and  then  unerringly  smiting  their  enemy, 
disarmed  by  his  own  dash,  we  think  inevitably  of  the  Gaels 
and  tlieir  claymores  at  Culloden,  or  of  the  French  at  Poitiers, 
at  Crecy,  at  Agincourt,  rushing  upon  the  English  archers,  who, 
as  Froissart  says,  sat  coolly  waiting  for  them,  and  then  rose  all 
together,  with  thorough  unanimity  and  calmness,  and  crushed 
them  as  the  Romans  crushed  the  Gauls." 

So  writes  Anip^re,  himself  a  Frenchman,  whose  accurate 
and  candid  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  his  race  it  would 
be  difficult  to  improve  upon.  The  conservation  of  the  old 
Gallic  type  is  remarkable  ;  but  in  tracing  it  down  the  current 
of  successive  ages  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  avoid  the  many 
false  and  conflicting  judgments  of  historians,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  who  have  been  mi.sled,  now  by  ignorance,  now  by 
favourable  or  unfavourable  prejudice.  The  writer  just  quoted 
]K)ints  out  two  notable  inconsistencies  in  Latin  historians, 
which  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  danger  arising  from  the 
incautious  adoption  of  any  single  authority,  however  re- 
putedly trustworthy.  Cicero,  in  his  Oration  for  Fonteius, 
stigmatises  the  Gauls  as  inimical  to  all  religion.  He  spoke 
indeed  as  a  special  pleader,  l)ut  ho  doubtlessly  believed,  in 
this  instance,  what  lie  said  ;  for  this  is  not  the  only  passage 
in  which  he  levels  the  same  shaft  against  the  Gauls.  Cajsar, 
»  1.,  lib.  iy.  §  2. 
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on  the  other  hand,  who  had  had  better  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  the  country  than  his  eloquent  contem' 
porary,  says  :  "  The  nation  of  all  the  Gauls  is  extremely 
devoted  to  superstitious  rites."  ^  Again,  Strabo^  says  that 
the  Gauls  were  wont  to  combine  in  "  crowds  and  vast  num- 
bers" for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Assuming 
this,  and  contrasting  the  acknowledged  fondness  of  the  Iberians 
for  isolated  fighting — the  guerilla  warfare  of  modern  Spain — 
we  might  suppose  ourselves  to  have  arrived  at  the  source  of 
the  respective  characteristics  of  the  two  races  as  we  now  know 
them.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  correct  this  view  by  the 
light  of  Ctesar's  explicit  statement,  that,  not  only  in  the  towns, 
but  in  every  district,  almost  in  every  house,  there  were  divi- 
sions between  opposing  parties  of  men.^ 

The  Gauls  were  rather  brave  than  courageous  ;  brave,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  of  being  fond  of  display  and  of  defiance.  Tliey 
braved  their  enemies  with  their  dashing  onslaught  and  their 
whirling  broadsword  ;  they  braved  their  friends  with  gay  and 
splendid  garments,  with  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  gold,  with 
the  virgatis  sagulis^  which  answered  to  the  tartans  of  the 
Scottish  Gaels.  The  figure  of  a  Gallic  chieftain  is  before  us 
as  we  write,  enlarged  by  Ilucher  from  ancient  coins.  His 
tunic  (Lat.  sagnm,  Fr.  sale)  falls  just  below  the  thighs.  It  is 
gathered  in  at  the  waist  by  a  cord,  ending  in  two  tassels, 
which  were  evidently  of  elaborate  make,  and  apparently  orna- 
mented, above  the  knots,  with  rings  of  bronze  or  gold.  Lap- 
pets fall  over  the  shoulders  from  behind,  and  these  have  a  deep 
edging,  doubtless  of  some  richer  and  gayer  material.  The 
helmet  is  adorned  by  six  rays,  three  on  each  side,  which,  if 
they  were  likewise  composed  of  metal,  would  serve  to  protect 
the  neck  and  shoulders  from  the  blows  of  an  enemy's  sword. 
On  the  throat  is  a  boss  of  gold  or  bronze,  which  must  havf 

1  De  Bella  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  c.  16.  -  I.,  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

3  De  Bella  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  c.  2-10.  ■•  Ennius,  lib.  viii.  v.  660. 
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been  attached  either  to  a  necklet,  or  to  the  fastenings  of  the 
helmet.  In  his  right  hand  the  chief  holds  his  javelin  and 
ensign — the  latter  evidently  a  very  elaborate  ornament,  repre- 
senting the  emblematic  wild  boar.  The  left  hand  rests  upon 
a  shield.  Such  was  the  gorgeous  panoply  with  which  the 
Gallic  warrior  went  to  battle  ;  and  his  horse  was  as  gaily 
caparisoned  as  himself. 

Amongst  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  we  find, 
of  course,  those  which  are  common  to  all  races  in  their  in- 
fancy ;  such  as  slavery,  polytheism,  contempt  for  women  and 
children.  If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  accounts  of 
Eoman  historians — which  accounts  are,  in  fact,  almost  all 
that  we  have  to  go  by — we  should  be  driven  to  conclude  that 
the  condition  of  the  Gauls  in  these  three  respects  was  quite  as 
bad  as,  if  not  worse  than  that  of  other  uncivilised  races.  Xo 
doubt  much  that  these  historians  tell  us  is  true.  The  slave 
in  Rome,  according  to  Eoman  law,  was  "non  tarn  vilis  quam 
mdlvs ;"  and  even  before  the  Eoman  law  was  adopted  in  Gaul, 
the  Gallic  slave  was  perhaps  equally  insignificant.  According 
to  Ccesar,^  he  used  to  be  immolated  on  the  tomb  of  his  master, 
that  he  might  serve  him  in  the  other  world.  There  were  "  but 
two  classes  worthy  of  note,"  the  priest  and  the  warrior ;  the 
residuum  were  slaves  ;  either  men  of  war,  followinjj  their 
masters  to  the  battle,  and  doing  their  behests  in  time  of 
peace,  or  attached  to  the  soil,  and  sharing  in  its  good  or  evil 
fortunes.  In  religion  the  Gauls  were  Druidic;  the  Druids 
constituting  the  governing  class,  in  whose  hands  were  the 
legislation,  the  administration,  the  education,  the  divination, 
the  general  tutelage  of  the  state.  They  were,  moreover,  the 
poets,  the  seers,  the  oracles,  and  interpreters  of  the  mysterious ; 
adding  the  sanction  of  superstition  to  the  stern  autliority  of 
the  warrior-chiefs,  and  feared,  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the 
latter  from  home,  perhaps  still  more  than  when  they  were 
1  Dt  Bella  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  c.  19. 
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present.  It  is  true  that  the  religion  of  Druidism  was  rathei 
pantheistic  than  polytheistic  ;  though  in  Southern  Gaul, 
amongst  the  Iberians  and  the  Greek  and  Eonian  colonists 
on  the  ^lediterranean,  the  impure  fetishism  of  Egypt  and  the 
refined  idolatry  of  the  Aryan  race  prevailed. 

The  condition  of  women  and  children  in  Europe  during 
the  ages  to  which  we  refer  was  such  as  to  make  us  hesitate 
whether  we  ought  to  place  the  Indo-European  races  in  the 
van  of  civilisation,  or  man  himself  above  the  brutes.  'Women 
were  bought  and  sold,  defined  by  law  as  disposable  property, 
repudiated  at  will,  hired  out  by  their  husbands  for  gold,  pro- 
stituted on  the  very  altar  of  the  gods,  held  to  labour  like  the 
most  degraded  of  slaves,  left  to  die  in  their  old  age,  or  killed 
to  assuage  the  displeasure  of  their  brutal  owners.  In  Gaul 
the  tillage  of  the  ground  was  one  of  their  special  duties; 
whilst,  as  for  the  children,  those  that  were  sickly  or  crippled 
were  rarely  allowed  to  live.  There  was  no  sanctity  in  mar- 
riage, save  by  way  of  exception  ;  no  homage  from  the  strong 
to  the  weak,  save  by  way  of  appetisation  to  lust ;  no  ease  and 
luxury  for  women  in  the  domestic  life,  save  when  a  man  of 
wealth  set  store  by  his  wives  and  concubines,  as  amongst  the 
most  costly  and  ornamental  of  his  possessions.  In  the  ancient 
world  there  weie  many  temples  raised  in  honour  of  adultery 
and  prostitution;  not  one  to  the  purity  of  conjugal  affection.-^ 
In  brief,  the  liberty,  faith,  nnselfish  love,  which  are  the  three 
central  and  purifying  instincts  of  modern  life,  were  amongst 
the  ancients  all  but  empty  names  ;  or,  more  precisely,  the 
names  of  hideous  vices  enthroned  in  virtue's  place. 

So  much  being  admitted,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
worst  part  of  this  corruption  came  into  Europe  from  the  east, 
and  into  Gaul  from  Rome  and  Greece.  The  stream  of  re- 
finBment  and  mental  cultivation  flowed,  no  doubt,  in  the 
channel  which  brought  the  Pelasgians  and  Etruscans  to  the 

^  Lavallee,  Ilistoire  des  Franrais,  19th  edition,  1874,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-i. 
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Mediterranean  shores  ;  but  the  stream  of  moral  civilisation 
flowed  southwards  in  Europe,  and  had  its  source  and  tribu- 
taries in  our  own  regions  of  the  globe.  The  barbarians  wlio 
hurled  themselves  in  successive  hordes  upon  the  disciplined 
armies  of  Eome,  and  who  ended  by  overwhelming  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  were  the  real  jjioneers  of  human  regenera- 
tion ;  and  even  in  the  darkest  phases  of  their  history  they 
displayed  the  germs  of  their  inherent  power.  .  It  is  not  to  the 
classical  influence  alone,  though  it  may  be  to  it  in  the  main, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  dawn  of  learning  in  north-western 
Europe — for  the  brilliant  effulgence  of  literary  and  social 
culture  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  the  Eenaissance,  and 
for  the  full  splendour  of  mental  refinement  in  which  it  has 
been  our  happy  lot  to  be  born.  It  is,  at  most,  the  marriage 
of  the  Xorth  and  the  South  to  which  we  owe  the  fertility  of 
modern  thought ;  and  in  that  marriage  the  South,  with  all 
her  rich  apparel  and  dowry  of  lettered  grace,  was  the  bride, 
whilst  the  virile  intellect  and  reproductive  energy  of  the 
North  was  necessary  to  bring  to  birth  the  stupendous  issue 
of  their  union.  The  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
It  would  indeed  be  absurd  to  grudge  the  credit  which  has 
been  assigned  to  Greece  and  IJome  for  their  share  in  the  in- 
tellectual fertilisation  of  the  modern  world  ;  ^  but  undoubt- 
edly the  panegyric  bestowed  upon  them  has  frequently  been 
excessive,  and  at  times  immoderate.  The  bright  dawn  of 
Gallic  literature,  the  gala.xy  wherein  moved  the  morning  stars 
of  French  song,  owed  but  little  of  its  brightness  to  classical 
ideas  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  literary  infancy  of  the  rest 

*  "  Dans  ces  trois  peuples,  lus  Grecs,  Its  Iiomains,  les  Htibreux,  etait 
I'avenir  de  rhumanite. " — Lavallee,  Histoire  des  Fraji^ais,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  dissent,  toto  orbe,  from  this  judgment  of  a  slirewd 
and  generally  impartial  writer,  who  lias  in  this  instance  done  too  little 
justice  to  his  own  Gallic  ancestors.  As  for  the  influence  of  the  Hcbrewi 
on  modern  thought,  we  shall  not  be  held  to  undervalue  it  wlicn  we  have 
occaaion  to  speak  of  the  elfcct  of  Christian  literature  on  the  literature  of 
Frame. 

VOL.   I.  D 
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of  northern  Europe.  Nor  had  Greek  or  Latin  learning  or 
imagination — notwithstanding  what  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  case — made  any  reniarkahle  impression  upon  such  men 
as  Villon,  Marot,  and  Eahelais,  without  whom,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  French  literature  is  not. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  social  characteristics  which,  as  we 
have  admitted,  and  particularly  in  respect  of  three  distinct 
features,  leave  their  blot  upon  the  early  history  of  Gallic 
society.  It  is  tnie  that  the  institution  of  slavery  took  strong 
root  in  Gaul,  especially  after  the  Eoman  infusion.  And  yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  struggle  for  equality 
was  always  one  of  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  Gallic  race, 
which  has  distinguished  it  from  the  very  first  to  the  very 
last  page  of  its  history.  The  Teutonic  nations  have  preferred 
liberty  to  equality,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks  have, 
times  without  number,  united  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  con- 
quest of  political  freedom.  The  Gauls  and  their  descendants, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  often  consented  without  a  murmur  to 
a  condition  of  political  servitude,  engrossed  in  the  paramount 
desire  to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  equality  between  rich  and 
poor.  Here  was,  at  all  events,  a  notable  redeeming  feature, 
which  elevated  them,  even  in  their  savage  days,  above  the  aver- 
age level  of  savages.  It  was  manifested  in  Caesar's  time  by  a 
remarkable  institutioii,  according  to  which  the  soil  of  the  coun- 
try was  redistributed  every  year,  in  order,  as  Cassar  says,  that 
"  the  common  people  might  be  in  a  contented  state  of  mind 
when  each  sees  his  own  means  placed  on  an  equality  with  those 
of  the  most  powerful."  ^  In  religion,  again,  the  Gauls  could 
compare  favourably  with  the  Aryan  and  Egyptian  races,  who 
had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  before  them.  Bar- 
barous as  were  some  of  the  rites  of  Druidism,  the  Druids 
taught  men  to  worsliip  one  God,  with  a  worship  which  derived 
its  cruelty  from  the  prevailing  tone  of  a  warlike  age,  but 
i  Le  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  c.  22. 
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Avhicli  was  not  a  mere  hollow  idolatry.  Such  consideratioua 
as  these  justify  us  in  saying  tliat,  altliough  the  Teutonic  in- 
vaders were  superior  to  the  Gauls,  in  their  respect  for  liberty, 
in  their  method  of  worship,  and  in  their  care  for  women  and 
children,  the  Gauls  were  in  these  respects  little,  if  at  all,  behind 
the  Greek  and  Latin  invaders,  from  whom  they  learned  such 
invaluable  lessons  of  civilisation. 


§  2.  Eemains  of  Celtic  Poetry. 

There  were,  as  has  been  observed,  two  distinct  races  In 
Gaul  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Eomans — the  Iberians  of 
the  south-west,  in  the  district  known  as  Aquitaine,  and  the 
Celts  of  4;he  north.  These  latter  were  described  by  Julius 
Cffisar  as  Celts  and  Gauls,  between  whom  he  distinguished 
a  difference  of  speech.  The  "  Celts  "  of  the  north-west,  per- 
haps, belonged  to  the  Cymric  branch  of  the  family,  and  were 
allied  more  closely  than  the  Gauls  with  the  Cymri  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  in  tliis  age  to 
dLscrirainate,  in  any  important  sense,  between  the  Gauls 
proper  and  the  Armorican  branch,  and  no  noteworthy  error 
will  be  incurred  by  adhering  to  the  commonly-accepted  term 
of  "Gauls,"  in  referring  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
northern  and  eastern  country — that  is,  to  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  which  we  now  call  French.  Even  as  regards  the 
language  of  the  Celts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace,  in  the 
modern  French  tongue,  many  distinctions  between  the  old 
Gallic  and  Cymric.  M.  Ampere  has  pointed  to  a  few  in- 
stances ;  and  he  reminds  us  that,  as  late  as  the  fifth  century, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  in  his  dialogues  on  the  life  of  St.  Martin, 
makes  one  of  his  interlocutors  say  : — "Speak  to  us  in  Celtic 
or  in  Gallic,  so  long  as  you  speak  to  us  of  Martin  ;"  which 
shows  that  tlie  two  forms  noted  by  Julius  Ciesar  were  still 
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extant.     And  St.  Gregory,  in  tlie  sixth  centiiry,  employs  the 
word  "  fol,"  more  gallico,  as  he  explains  it.^ 

Beyond  this  time  we  find  no  evidence  of  a  distinctly  Cel- 
tic speech  beyond  the  borders  of  Brittany  ;  where  it  had  been 
to  some  extent  reinforced  in  the  fourth  century  by  a  colony 
of  Welsh,  wlio  settled  there  under  the  auspices  of  the 
usurper  Maximus.  After  them  Armorica  Avas  called  Petite- 
Bretagnc,  Little  Britain.^  Here,  to  this  day,  the  Cymric  form 
of  Celtic  has  endured  with  a  certain  kind  of  vitality  ;  though 
not  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  as  in  "Wales  and  in  Ireland. 
Of  a  Celtic  alphabet  in  Gaul  there  is  no  satisfactory  trace ; 
whilst  Caesar  ^  informs  us  that  the  Gauls  made  use  of  Greek 
characters,  a  remnant,  no  doubt,  of  the  Phoenician  importations. 
To  the  Phoenicians,  in  fact,  wliose  commercial  relations  with 
western  Europe,  and  with  Gaul  in  particular,  date  from  a 
period  at  all  events  anterior  to  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
the  country  owed  not  merely  its  earliest  models  of  Greek  civili- 
sation but  also  many  of  the  characteristics  of  its  religion — 
many  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Druidism  itself.  Human 
immolations  had  their  origin,  probably  enough,  in  the  instincts 
of  human  nature  ;  but  the  osier-baskets  filled  with  men  and 
animals,  and  fired  by  the  hand  of  the  priest,  bear  a  resem- 
blance which  can  hardly  be  accidental  to  the  brazen  statue  of 
Moloch.  The  worship  not  only  of  Moloch  but  of  Astarte,  of 
Bel  (Belenus),  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  found  its  unmistakable 
reflection  in  the  religion  of  Gaul.  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions 
a  liill  in  Auvergne  which  was  known  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Mons  Belenatensis.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland,  the  first  of  INIay  went  at  one  time  by  the  name  La 

^  Ampere,  Histoire  lilt^raire  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  prelim,  cli.  2. 

"  Sec  History  of  EinjUsh  Poetry  liy  Warton,  ed.  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt, 
voL  i.,  p.  95,  note  6,  in  which  the  probability  of  a  colony  of  Welsh 
wandering  into  Armorica  is  discussed,  as  well  as  the  time  of  their  settling 
there. 

3  De  Bella  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  c.  14. 
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Bcalteine,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  a  priest  was  called  Belec; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Ampere  may  be  right  in  tracing 
to  the  worship  of  the  Babylonian  Eel  tlie  common  phrase  of 
"  being  between  two  fires."  The  practice  of  driving  the  flock 
between  two  fires  subsisted  until  recent  times  in  the  wilds  of 
Ireland. 

The  Druids  were  themselves  divided  into  three  orders ; 
the  Ouadd,  the  Druid  proper,  and  the  Bard.^  The  Ouadd  was 
the  wielder  of  the  saciificial  knife,  and  performed  the  most 
menial  or  ordinary  duties  of  Druidic  ritual.  The  Druid  pro- 
per, who  derived  his  name  from  the  Cymric  derw,  the  oak, 
was  the  divining  priest,  the  oracle  and  interpreter,  who  pre- 
sided at  religious  rites,  who  cut  the  sacred  mistletoe,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  in  direct  communion  with  Deity.  The  Bard 
was  the  inspired  prophet  and  poet,  the  bearer  of  the  harp,  who 
sang  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion.  He  was  the  vehicle  of 
learning,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  means 
of  verses  which  he  had  caught  from  the  lips  of  his  predecessors, 
and  which  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  was 
at  once  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  teacher  of  his  race  ;  and 
to  him  the  warrior  chiefs  looked  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  people  on  the  eve  of  war.  The  Druidic  poetry  was  never 
committed  to  writing,  and  hardly  a  trace  of  it — at  all  events  of 
the  ancient  Gallic  poetry — survives.  Lucan,  indeed,  a  Span- 
iard by  birth,  has  a  passage  in  his  poem  Pharsalia,  the  scene 
of  wliich  is  partly  laid  in  Gaul,  which  is  in  all  probaljility  in- 
spired— to  say  the  least  of  it  —  by  the  same  thoughts  wliich 
inspired  the  ancient  bards.     The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

"  There  was  a  grove,  never  violated  during  long  ages,  \\  hi<  li 
witli  its  knitted  branches  sliut  in  tlie  darkene<l  air  and  the  cold 
shade,  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  far  removed.  This  no  rustic 
Pans,    and    Fauns,    and    Nyinph.s,    all-powerful    in    the    groves, 

'  Toland.  IHstory  of  the  Drawls,  cd.   ITuddleston,    1814,    secoii(i    letter 
13-4. 
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possessed,  but  sacred  rites  of  the  gods,  barbarous  in  their  cere- 
monial, and  elevations  crowned  witii  ruthless  altars,  and  every 
tree  was  stained  with  human  gore.  If  at  all,  antiquity,  struck 
with  awe  at  the  gods  of  heaven,  has  been  deserving  of  belief; 
upon  these  branches,  too,  the  birds  of  the  air  flew  to  perch,  and  the 
wild  beasts  to  lie  in  the  caves  ;  nor  does  any  wind  blow  upon  those 
groves,  and  lightnings  hurled  from  the  dense  clouds ;  a  shudder- 
ing in  tliemselves  prevails  among  the  trees  that  spread  forth 
their  bi'anches  to  no  breezes.  Besides,  from  black  springs 
plenteous  water  falls,  and  the  saddened  images  of  the  gods  are 
devoid  of  art,  and  stand  unsightly,  formed  from  hewn  trunks. 
The  very  mouldiness  and  jialeness  of  the  rotting  wood  now 
renders  people  stricken  with  awe  ;  not  thus  do  they  dread  the 
deities  consecrated  with  ordinary  forms ;  so  much  does  it  add  to 
the  terror  not  to  know  what  gods  they  are  in  dread  of.  Fame, 
too,  reported  that  full  oft  the  hollow  caverns  roared  <amid  the 
earthquake,  and  that  yews  that  had  fallen  rose  again,  and  that 
fiames  shone  from  a  grove  that  did  not  burn,  and  that  serpents 
embracing  the  oaks  entwined  around  them.  The  people  throng 
that  place  with  no  approaching  worship,  but  have  left  it  to  the 
Gods.  When  Phoebus  is  in  the  mid  sky,  or  dark  night  possesses 
the  heavens,  the  priest  himself  dreads  the  approach,  and  is  afraid 
to  meet  with  the  guardian  of  the  grove."  ' 

The  sacred  forests  of  the  Druids  unquestionably  live  in 
modern  literature,  reappearing  under  the  name  of  enchanted 
forests  in  the  fabliaux  and  legends  of  later  days.  Such  was 
the  forest  of  Brockeliand,  in  Brittany,  with  its  dark  lake, 
whereof  the  surface  being  disturbed,  a  storm  forthwith  arose, 
and  wonderful  events  took  place  ;  which  sceptical  Wace  ex- 
plored in  the  twelfth  century,  and,  finding  nothing,  wrote  : — 

"  Merveilles  quis  mais  ne  trouvai, 
Fol  m'en  revins,  fol  y  allai." 

The  Druidic  bards  were,  in  one  phase,  when  they  showed 
themselves  sufficiently  degraded  to  become  the  parasites  of  a 
powerful  chief,  forerunners  of  the  most  mercenary  jongleurs 

*  Pharsalia,  ed.  Kiley,  bk.  3,  v.  398 
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and  troubadours  of  ten  centuries  later.  Poseidonius,  a  con- 
temporary of  CtGsar,  relates  a  story  of  Luern,  the  most 
powerful  "  King "  amongst  the  Arvernians.  One  day,  when 
he  had  given  a  great  feast,  a  certain  bard,  who  liad  been 
delayed  in  his  anival,  found  Luern  on  the  point  of  depart- 
ure ;  and  not  willing  to  lose  his  opportunity,  he  ran  beside 
the  king's  chariot,  and  sang  some  impromptu  verses,  in  which 
he  extolled  Luern  and  lamented  his  own  delay.  Luern  took 
a  purse  of  gold  from  one  of  his  attendants  and  flung  it  to  the 
bard ;  who,  having  picked  it  iip,  renewed  his  song  in  these 
words  : — "  The  earth  over  which  thy  chariot-wheels  pass  in- 
stantly brings  forth  gold  and  precious  gifts  to  enrich  man- 
kind."^ 

To  the  Druidic  bards  succeed  the  natural  inheritors  of 
their  poetic  gifts,  the  lay  musicians  who,  in  the  six  or  seven 
centuries  after  Christ,  hung  upon  the  trains  of  mighty 
monarchs,  or  shared,  in  the  mountain  passes  of  western 
Europe,  the  straitened  liberty  of  the  unconquered  Celts.  In 
Brittany,  however,  we  search  for  thorn  in  vain  ;  but  they 
made  their  home  for  many  generations  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were  Taliessin  and 
Merlin,  whom  a  deathless  tradition  has  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation  in  loving  memory.  Thiy  are 
described  as  Christians  and  warriors ;  Christians  who  de- 
spised the  monks,  and  warriors  who  did  not  love  bloodshed 
for  its  own  sake.  In  an  early  legend  Taliessin  is  represented 
as  saying  contemptuously  of  the  monks,  "  They  know  not  the 
signs  of  the  dawn  ;  they  cannot  t^ll  the  path  of  the  wind." 
And  Merlin  :  "  I  will  not  receive  the  sacraments  from  these 
hateful  black-clad  monks;  Cod  Himself  sliall  give  me  His 
sacraments."^     If  such  was  the  language  of  Artliur's  l^ard,  no 

'  This  .story  is  differently  related  in  Warton's  Ilislory  of  Emjlinh  I'oftry, 
Tol.  i.  J).  135,  note  3. 

'  Ampere,  Ilisioire  lUUraire  de  la  France,  vol.  L  prelim,  cli.  iii.  56. 
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wonder  Merlin  has  been  stigmatised  to  all  ages  as  a  sorcerer. 
And  however  apocryphal  may  be  all  that  we  know  of  the 
utterances  of  Merlin,  the  Arthurian  legends  bear  out  the 
notion  that  tlie  Christianity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of 
their  bards  in  particular,  was  but  slightly  sympathetic  with 
the  spirit  of  sacerdotalism. 

The  bardic  poetry  of  Britain  was  doubtless  of  much  the 
same  character  with  the  bardic  poetry  of  Brittany ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  latter  has  been  lost  in  obscurity.  There  is 
indeed  the  tradition  of  a  Breton  bard  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  known  by  the  name  of  Guinklan  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  even  yet  some  relics  of  his  songs  may  be  brought  to 
light.  But  the  evidences  of  a  national  Gallic  poetry  in  the 
first  seven  or  eight  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  are  extremely 
slight.  Marie  de  France,  a  trouv^re  of  the  twelfth  century, 
speaks  of  certain  lais  hretons^  from  which  she  professes  to 
have  taken  the  subjects  of  several  of  her  fabliaux.  But  only 
one  of  these  fabliaux  deals  with  the  traditions  of  the  Round 
Table.  The  themes  of  the  rest  are  such  as  might  be  indige- 
nous in  any  part  of  France  ;  and  thus,  even  if  Mary  learned 
them  in  Brittany,  they  may,  as  probably  as  not,  have  passed 
thither  from  Normandy.  Nevertheless,  the  Artlmrian  legends 
are  found  current  in  France  at  the  very  dawn  of  her  Middle- 
Age  literature,  and  form  the  staple  of  her  chivalric  poetry  ; 
which  adds  a  confirmation  to  the  belief  that  the  subjects,  the 
spirit,  and  the  manner  of  the  post-Druidic  bards  were  all  but 
identical  in  Britain  and  in  Gaul.^ 

§  3.  Eemains  of  Iberian  Poetry. 

Amonsst  the  traces  which  the  ancient  Iberians  have  left 
behind  them  in  Aquitaine,  Languedoc,  and  Provence,  we  may 

1  See  yf  prion's  History  of  EwjUsh  Poetry,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  93-95,  and 
p.  163.  on  the  Lais  of  Marie  de  France.  ^  Rid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  106,  note  3. 
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Qientioii  certain  names  of  places  ;  whereof  Calagorris,  in  Aqui- 
taine  (now  Cazeres  in  the  department  of  the  Ariege),  is  an  ex- 
ample, and  which  is  clearly  identical  with  Calahorra,  in  the 
north-east  of  Spain.  Now  the  Basques  of  Spain  and  the  Gascons 
of  France  are  both  representatives  of  the  old  Vascones,  a  later 
appellation  of  the  Iberians  ;  and  Calahorra  is  but  the  Basque 
form  of  the  Gascon  Calagorris,  the  name  being  given  to  two 
towns,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  the  same  Iberian 
race.  A  French  historian  has  enumerated  nineteen  names  of 
localities  in  Southern  Gaul  which  are  repeated  in  slightly 
different  fornjs  in  the  north  of  Spain.  Nomenclature  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  least  important  aspects  in  which  the  opposite 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  declare  to  this  day  the  common  origin 
of  their  original  inhabitants.  The  most  distinctive  feature, 
and  the  one  which  most  assists  our  present  investigations,  is 
the  similarity  of  personal  oiiaracteristics,  habits,  and  bent  of 
thought  between  the  two  branches  of  the  same  race  ;  a  simi- 
larity which  disj^lays  itself  through  successive  ages  of  history, 
which  can  be  traced  in  every  epoch  of  literature,  and  the 
remembrance  of  which  will  guide  us  to  right  conclusions 
where  we  might  otherwise  readily  go  astray.  The  Iberian 
character,  as  already  observed,  was  especially  livel}',  uncon- 
strained, off-hand,  independent,  even  eccentric.  The  Gascon 
spirit  is  proverbial  in  more  senses  than  one;  gasconnade 
being  neither  its  best  nor  its  worst  element.  "  It  has  often 
been  remarked,"  says  M.  Ampere,  "  that  in  reading  the  history 
of  France  one  is  astonished  at  the  number  of  men  of  naturally 
esisy  manners,  full  of  coolness  and  freedom,  who  have  in  every 
age  turned  up  from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  To  confine 
ourselves  to  literary  history,  observe  the  liveliness,  the  fresh- 
ness, the  readiness  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  many 
Gascon  autliors.  Do  they  not  all  seem  to  write  without  ])re- 
meditation?  Look  at  Montaigne,  Brantomo,  d'Aubigmj  ;  has 
not  Montesquieu  himself,  with  his  great  and  serious  qualities, 
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a  certain  agility  and  speed  in  his  temper  which  seem  to  be 
at  one  with  the  sprightly  and  tripping  attractiveness  of  his 
compatriots  ?" 

The  Iberian  language  was  synthetical  in  the  extreme,  re 
sembliug  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  inflexions  no  European  lan- 
guage so  much  as  tliat  of  the  Lapps,  and  none  more  than  those 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  In  this  respect  it 
can  have  had  but  slight  influence  upon  the  Gallic  tongue,  and 
even  less  upon  the  amalgamated  speech  which  we  now  call 
French.  The  tendency  of  grammatical  laws  was  against  it ; 
the  natural  selection  which  has  exhibited  itself  in  language 
as  much  as  in  anything  else,  favoured,  as  we  know,  the  Teu- 
tonic syntax,  the  Indo-European  vocabulary.  Nevertheless, 
the  Gascon  vocabulary  has  made  some  contributions  to  the 
modern  French,  of  which  only  a  very  small  proportion  can 
be  problematically  traced  back  to  their  origin.^  In  the  matter 
of  alphabets  the  Iberians  were  superior  to  the  Gauls ;  for 
they  used  more  than  one.  That  which  has  been  most 
fully  decipliered  comes  tolerably  near  to  the  Greek  alphabet 
of  sixteen  characters,  and  was  perhaps  introduced  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

Of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Iberians,  history  says  very 
little ;  but  that  little  is  suggestive.  According  to  Strabo,^ 
the  Turditans,  the  most  cultivated  tribe  of  the  Iberians, 
"  understand  tlie  use  of  letters,  and  jDossess  monuments 
inscribed  with  ancient  records,  poems,  and  laws  in  verse, 
reputed  to  be  six  thousand  years  old.  The  other  Iberians 
have  different  alphabets  and   different   tongues."      And   he 

1  Amongst  tliem  are  such  words  as  ennui  (Basque  enojua,  fatigu^,  dis- 
content) ;  aise  (B.  aisia,  rest) ;  vague  (B.  bagd,  a  wave).  Larramendi,  Dellfl,  Per- 
feccion  de  al  Bascuence,  p.  xxi.  All  these  etymologies  seem  erroneous,  or  very 
doubtful.  Compare  also  Diez,  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
g'uugcs,  ed.  by  Doukin,  which  gives  a  different  etymology  of  the  above-men- 
tioned words.  Wedgwood,  in  his  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  agrees  in 
the  main  with  Diez.  *  Lib.  3,  c.  L 
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speaks  elsewhere  of  their  culture  and  civilisatiou.  The 
records  of  this  early  poetry  are  lost  to  us  ;  but  there  exista 
in  the  Basque  language  a  curious  fragment  relating  to  a  stand 
made  against  the  Eomans  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the 
Biscayan  mountains.  The  poem  is  doubtless  of  a  later  date 
than  the  battle,  but  it  bears  manifest  signs  of  the  rudeness  of 
its  original  form,  and  the  looseness  of  its  transmission  from 
age  to  age.  Its  language  may  have  become  modified  in  the 
process,  but  it  probably  represents  fairly  enough  the  spirit 
and  the  ideas  of  a  very  early  age. 

The  bare  facts  of  this  obstinate  resistance  to  Eoman 
aggression  seem  to  have  been  as  follows  :  The  Roman  general, 
unable  to  force  his  way  through  the  enemy's  position,  deter- 
mined to  reduce  him  by  siege,  hoping  to  gain  by  famine 
what  he  could  not  gain  by  force.  It  is  said  that  the  siege 
endured  for  several  years,  and  was  terminated  at  last  by  a 
pact  honourable  to  both  parties.  Tlius  runs  the  poem  in 
question  : — 

"The  strangers  from  Rome  wished  to  take  Biscay  by  force; 

and  Biscay  raised  the  song  of  war. 
Octavian  (is)  the  lord  of  the  earth  ;  Lecobidi  of  the  Bis- 

cayans. 
From  the  ocean,  from  the  land ;  Octavian  besieges  us. 
The  parched  plains  are  theirs ;  (ours  are)  the  woods  of 

the  mountains,  and  the  caves. 
Favourably  were  we  placed ;  each  (of  us)  firm  in  his  courage. 
Light  (is  our)  fear  when  our  arms  meet ;  (but)  0  our  vessel 

of  bread  tlioii  (art)  ill-stored. 
If  they  wear  strong  armour ;    the  undefended    bodies 

(are)  active. 
For  five  years,  day  and  niglit ;  without  any  rest  the  siego 

endures. 
When  they  slay  one  of  us  ;  fifteen  of  them  (are)  destroyed. 
They  being  many,  and  we  a  little  band ;  in  the  end  we 

make  peace. 
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§  4.  Influence  of  Greece  on  Gaul. 

The  most  remote  influences  of  Greek  civilisation  on  Gaul 
were  probably  those  which  came  in  the  train  of  Phoenician 
commerce.  With  the  earliest  Phoenicians  there  appear 
to  have  come  a  number  of  Rhodian  settlers,  wlio  christened 
the  Phone  (Phodanus)  after  their  native  island,  and  built  a 
town  on  its  banks  which  bore  the  name  of  Phodamisia.  Of 
the  Phoenician  influence  sometliing  has  already  been  said ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  in  what  manner  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, contemporaries  of  the  Phoenician  merchants,  who, 
either  independently  of,  or  in  conjunction  witli  them,  settled 
from  time  to  time  on  the  Gallic  sea-board,  availed  themselves 
of  this  new  outlet  of  their  genius.  Herodotus  does  not  men- 
tion Marseilles,  though  the  colony  was  founded  about  a  cen- 
tury before  his  time ;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  scant- 
ness  of  geographical  knowledge  amongst  the  Greeks  in  those 
days  that  the  "  father  of  history "  makes  the  Danube  rise 
in  the  Pyrenees.  Even  Diodorus  Siculus,  writing  after  Julius 
Caesar,  speaks  of  the  rivers  of  Gaul  as  being  covered  with  ice. 

Strabo  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus,  in  which 
Prometheus  tells  Hercules  how  he  came  to  the  land  of  the 
Ligurians,  and,  being  attacked  by  them,  and  having  emptied 
his  quiver,  Jupiter  sent  him  a  cloud  of  stones.  The  allu- 
sion seems,  from  Strabo's  context,  to  be  to  the  plain  of  La 
Crau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Phone,  which  is  covered  with 
alluvial  boulders  for  several  miles  in  extent.  And  thus  it 
happens  tliat  the  country  which,  out  of  all  Europe,  was 
destined  to  receive  the  most  notable  impressions  from  Greek 
literature  was  itself  the  first  to  contribute  to  that  literature, 
in  however  indirect  a  manner,  a  similitude  for  one  of  its 
grandest  poets. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Marseilles  is  about  600  B.c 
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Massalia  was  LuQt  by  Phocrean  colonists  from  Asia  Minor ; 
aud  in  the  time  of  Csesar  (who  took  it  by  storm  in  his  Pom- 
peian  wars)  it  was  at  once  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most 
civilised  town  in  Gaul.  According  to  Strabo  there  was  not  a 
single  man  of  leisure  in  Massalia  who  did  not  devote  himself 
to  rhetoric  or  philosophy.  The  whole  southern  coast  of  Gaul, 
from  Spain  to  Italy,  was  strung  with  Greek  towns — Narbo 
(Narbonne),  Agath^  Kren^  (Agde),  Olbia  (Hy^res),  Antipolis 
(Antibes),  with  the  islands  of  the  Stechades,  opposite  to  Mas- 
salia. Inland  also  the  culture  of  the  colonists  extended,  the 
most  notable  offshoot  being  at  Thelin^,  the  modern  Aries. 
The  constitution  of  Massalia,  and  probably  of  the  otlier  Greek 
settlements,  was  originally  Doric,  with  an  aristocracy  as  its 
distinctive  feature ;  and  the  "  patrician  seventy "  which 
Tacitus  so  greatly  admires  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  radical  conyictions  of  the  Marseilles  of  to-day. 
Their  most  honoured  divinity  was  the  Doric  Apollo,  and  after 
him  Epliesian  Diana.  Phocaea  had  itself  been  iounded,  on 
the  Asian  coast,  l)y  emigrants  from  Phocis  and  Ionia  ;  and 
the  Phocaeans  had  imported  into  Gaul  the  Diana  whose 
central  shrine  was  at  Ephesus — the  Ionian  goddess  of 
Asia,  type  of  material  beauty  and  unfettered  natural  life  ; 
not  the  chaste  Doric  Diana  as  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  at 
home. 

Commerce  was  perhaps  the  most  important  veliicle  of 
early  Greek  civilisation,  and  it  was  by  commerce,  witliout 
doubt,  tlmt  Gallic  civilisation  learned  to  make  her  first  strides 
in  advance.  Tlie  lower  Phone  was,  from  the  earliest  historic 
period,  a  busy  artery  of  commerce,  as  was  the  Loire  on  the 
west,  with  the  thriving  town  of  Corbiio  at  its  moutli.  Not 
only  from  historical  records,  such  as  the  writings  of  Poly  bins,' 
but  also  from  coins  and  inscriptions,  we  learn  that  Greek 
civilisation  in  various  forms,  religion,  political  institutions, 

i  Lib.  3. 
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commerce,  tlie  Greek  alphabet,  and  to  a  certain  extent  tlie 
Greek  language,  existed  in  Gaul  before  the  incursions  of  the 
Eomans  became  frequent.^ 

Greek  art  followed  in  the  train  of  Greek  commerce  and 
Greek  institutions.  Zenodorus  of  Clermont  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  able  sculptor.  His  statue  of  Mercury  earned  him 
such  fame  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  in  order  to  execute 
a  statue  of  Nero.  On  the  other  hand,  Greek  sculptors  worked 
upon  the  bas-reliefs  of  Gallic  monuments.  Silver  Abases  and 
statues,  ornaments  for  the  house  and  for  the  person,  have  been 
discovered  as  far  north  as  Bernay  in  Normandy  and  Bavay  in 
Flanders,  which,  though  they  may  liave  been  Gallic  in  concep- 
tion, must  certainly  have  been  executed  by  the  hands  of  Greeks, 

The  general  persistence  of  the  Greek  colonists  in  the  lan- 
guage, institutions,  and  ideas  of  their  ancestral  race  has  been 
remarked  upon  by  many  writers,  and  it  was  as  striking  a 
feature  in  Gaul  as  elsewhere.  IMore  than  this,  some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they  made  their  influence  felt 
upon  the  surrounding  race,  even  to  the  extent  of  impressing 
upon  the  national  literature  of  their  adopted  home  the  stamp 
of  their  native  country.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  so,  more  or 
less  indirectly,  with  the  pastoral  vein  of  Greek  poetry,  which 
has  been  in  different  ages  imitated  by  the  Latins,  the  French, 
and  the  English,  requires  no  illustration.  The  troubadours 
in  particular,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  affected  the  graceful 
thought  and  style  of  Theocritus  ;  and  their  work  may  be  de- 
scribed rather  as  rivalling  than  as  merely  imitating  the  Greek 
model.       M.   Fauriel^  pushes  the  observation  still  further, 

^  At  Avignon  an  inscription  has  been  found  wherein  occur  such  forms  as 
KoHTos  (quintus),  E^e^/vios  creKowSos,  E/sej'ftw  irpeiatun  (Erennio  praesenti), 
which  allow  that,  even  after  the  Eoinaii  invasion,  Greek  characters  continued 
to  be  used.  At  Emporiae,  a  town  which  must  have  been  originally  Iberian, 
then  Greek  by  colonisation,  then  Roman  by  conquest,  coins  have  been  found 
bearing  legends  in  a  medlej'  of  Iberian,  Greek,  and  Latin  characters. 

*  Hisloire  de  la  Poesie  provencale,  vol.  i.  pp.  83-130  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-98. 
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maintaining  that  the  auhadcs  and  the  sMnades,  a  genre 
which  we  might  think  so  essentially  French  in  its  flavour, 
are  but  themes  upon  a  note  cherished  through  many  ages 
of  recollection  from  the  Greek  songs  of  dawn.  The  Greeks 
must  not  claim  all  that  is  exquisite  and  delicate  in 
art,  and  we  venture  to  challenge  the  correctness  of  M, 
Fauriel's  surmise.  Another  conjecture  is  tliat  certain 
early  chivalric  poems  in  France  had  their  origin  in  Greek 
reminiscences — the  adventures  of  the  Provencal  nobleman 
Itaymond,  fur  instance,  in  the  legend  of  Ulysses.  IJaymond 
Dubousquet  was  three  days  tossed  upon  the  sea  ;  he  returned 
after  many  wanderings  to  his  Proven9al  home,  hiding  in  the 
hut  of  a  peasant.  His  castle  and  his  wife  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  an  imj)ortunate  suitor,  and,  finally,  he  is  recognised 
while  in  the  bath  by  the  scar  of  an  old  wound.  The  resem- 
blance here  to  the  story  of  Ulysses  is  not  to  be  mistaken ; 
and,  as  M.  Ampere  ]ioints  out,  it  is  not  by  the  mediation  of 
the  schools  that  this  coincidence  is  to  be  explained,  but  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Odyssey  was  transmitted  from 
the  imnn'grant  Phocanms  to  their  descendants,  and  from  them 
to  the  French  bards. 

The  Greek  tongue  was  spoken  in  southern  Gaul  certainly 
for  six  centuries  after  Christ,  and  probably  for  one  or  two 
more.  "When,  in  tlie  fifth  century,  Nestorius  wrote  to  Celes- 
tine  I.,  Bishop  of  Pionie,  a  letter  in  Greek,  the  latter  had  to  send 
for  a  Marseilles  scholar  to  translate  it.  A  hundred  years  later 
the  Bishop  of  Aries,  having  introduced  a  new  psalmody  from 
the  east,  directed  that  the  priests  and  the  people  ehould  sing 
alternate  verses  ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  was  done,  sometimes 
in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek — the  latter  being  introduced 
clearly  on  account  f»f  the  number  of  people  who  understood 
that  language  without  understanding  Latin.  Of  Greek  roots 
in  the  lVoven9al  dialect  there  are  even  now  said  to  be  a 
certain  number,  whilst  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  wei-e  still 
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more  abundant.^  It  would,  of  course,  be  unsafe  to  draw  oui 
illustrations  on  this  point  too  freely  from  modern  French, 
although  there  are  instances  in  which  the  introduction  of  a 
Greek  root,  or  perhaps  an  idiomatic  Greek  phrase,  may  be 
referred  to  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ;  and 
if  this  be  true  of  the  French  language,  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
in  a  much  wider  sense,  of  the  Greek  spirit 

Throughout  the  successive  phases  through  which  we  pursue 
the  course  of  French  Literature,  we  will  attempt  to  make  it 
3onspicuously  manifest  that  the  mantle  of  classical  culture 
and  intellectual  refinement  has  fallen — not  exclusively,  but  in 
a  marked  and  special  manner — upon  the  shoulders  of  France. 
Form,  style,  beauty,  arrangement,  precision, — these  have  been 
pre-eminently  the  virtues  at  which  French  authors  have  aimed, 
from  the  dawn  to  tlie  noonday  of  their  literature.  The 
observance  of  classical  rules  and  the  attainment  of  classical 
standards  have  been  the  end  which  they  sought,  and  the 
crown  of  their  highest  efforts  ;  until  that  which  began  by 
being  a  purely  imitative  and  diffident  process  became  what 
it  now  is — the  spontaneous  and  unfettered  exercise  of  classical 
taste.  In  Eugland,  also,  there  was  a  classical  age,  the  results 
whereof  npon  the  national  style  have  been  permanent  (let  us 
hope)  and  stable  ;  but,  as  it  was  not  steadily  aimed  at  and 
cultivated,  as  in  France,  so  it  was  less  brilliant  in  its  advent, 
and  less  effectual  in  its  influence.     Moreover,  we  were  in  this 

^  In  early  Provenjal  literature  we  find  some  which  are  now  obsolete,  such 
as  i^elcch,  the  sea ;  styl,  a  column  ;  idria,  a  vase  for  water,  and  the  like. 
Amongst  modern  Proven9al  words  possibly  of  early  Greek  ori^iu  one  of  the 
most  striking  is  arloun,  bread,  which  is  extant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marseilles.  See  for  the  Greek  elements  in  the  Romance  dialects,  F.  Diez, 
Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Romance  Lang^iages,  who,  however,  in 
his  Grammar,  states  that  artoun  is  not  from  the  Greek  dpros,  but  probably 
from  the  Basque  artoa,  maize-bread,  which  Humboldt  says  meant  originally 
acorn-bread,  from  artea,  a  sort  of  oak.  Brachet,  in  his  Etymological  French 
Dictionary,  says,  "The  Greek  language  has  scarcely  given  anything  to  the 
French  since  the  time  of  its  popular  formation. " 
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respect  a  hundred  years  behind  our  neighbours — behind  them 
by  at  least  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  liacine  and 
Addison,  or  between  the  youth  of  Massilloii  and  the  old  age 
of  Johnson. 

History  and  tradition  are  all  but  silent  as  regards  the 
written  literature  of  Massalia,  and  of  the  Greeks  generally  in 
Gaul.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  all  mention  of  Pytheas 
in  a  work  on  French  literature.  About  four  centuries  before 
Christ  ^lassalia  despatched  two  travellers — precursors  of  all 
African  and  Arctic  expeditions ; — Euthymenes  to  Senegal,  and 
Pytheas  towards  the  frozen  ocean.  The  latter  brouglit  back 
strange  tales  of  what  he  had  discovered,  and  he  has  been 
amply  lauglied  at  for  his  pains — by  Strabo,  by  Polybius,  by 
Bayle,  and  others.  Undoubtedly  Pytheas  may  have  been  an 
insatiable  devourer  of  fables,  even  if  he  did  not  embroider  his 
facts.  So  also  was  Herodotus,  and  travellers  of  a  much  later 
day  than  that  of  Mandeville.  One  fable  of  this  same  Pytheas, 
related  by  Apollonius  of  lihodes — to  the  effect  tliat  a  piece  of 
unwrought  iron,  left  overnight  on  Vulcan's  islands  of  Lipara 
and  Strongyle,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  supposed  value  of 
the  labour  was  deposited,  would  be  found  next  day  worked 
into  a  sword  or  a  spearhead — has  at  least  liad  the  credit  of 
inspiring  many  a  legend  in  succeeding  ages.  Witness  the 
Valley  of  the  White  Horse  in  KeniUcm'th,  and  the  legend  of 
the  vale  of  Berkshire,  which,  the  missing  links  supplied, 
would  probably  find  their  origin  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
^Fassaliau. 

§  5.  Influence  of  Kome  in  Gaul. 

After  Greece  Pome  ;  in  the  annals  of  tlicir  national  glory, 
in  their  entry  into  Gaul,  in  the  order  of  tlieir  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  France,  in  tlie  degree  of  autiiority  e.xertcd  by 
tlieir  respective  civilisations.     Greece,  the  commercial  nation, 

VOL.  L  TC 
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had  charmed  and  penetrated  her  hosts  by  her  poetry,  her 
rhetoric,  her  arts  ;  Eome,  the  military  nation,  remodelled  her 
victims  by  her  laws,  her  administration,  her  moral  vigour.^ 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  the  work  of  Csesar  in 
Gaul.  He  had  so  far  subjugated  the  country  that  there  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  longer  an  army  that  dare  face 
him  in  the  field.  But  he  left  much  for  his  successors  to  do. 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  consular  provinces,^  said :  "  Great 
nations  have  been  conquered  by  Csesar,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  bound  down  by  laws,  by  an  undisputed  system 
of  justice,^  by  a  solid  peace."  The  work  was  undertaken 
by  Augustus  and  those  who  Avore  the  purple  after  him  ; 
and  they  set  themselves  steadily  to  Romanise  the  Gallic 
nationality.  Anything  like  national  spirit  and  patriotism 
was  henceforth  a  heinous  crime,  crushed  out  as  soon  as  it 
showed  itself  They  established  municipalities,  and  dis- 
tributed Eoman  officials  throughout  the  country,  almost 
entirely  irrespective  of  national  needs  and  traditions.  They 
put  back  the  boundary  of  Aquitaine  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Loire,  thus  confounding  Iberians  and  Celts  under  the  super- 
imposed name  of  Romans.  They  made  Lyons,  then  an  unim- 
portant place,  the  political  centre  of  the  country.  In  some 
instances  the  names  of  places  were  capriciously  altered. 
Thus  Bibracte  became  Augusto-dunum  (Autun)  ;  and  later 
still  it  reappears  as  Flavia.  Claudius,  himself  a  Gaul  by 
birth,  continued  the  work  of  denationalisation.  It  is  true 
that  his  methods  were  more  statesmanlike.  Csesar  had 
admitted  the  Xarbonensians  to  the  Roman  Senate  ;  Claudius 
extended  the  privilege,  and,  but  for  his  premature  death, 
would  have  still  further  conciliated  the  people.  Vespasian, 
again,  displayed  discrimination  in  his  Gallic  policy.  About 
a  hundred  j^ears  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  the  Gauls 

'  See  Ampere,  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  prelim,  ch.  6,  p.  128. 
*  De  Provinciis  Consularibus.  '  Certo  jure. 
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made  several  attempts  to  regain  their  independence.  Sacrovir, 
an  Aeduan,  unaLle  to  incite  his  fellow-countrymen  to  war, 
had  stabbed  and  burnt  himself  in  his  house  at  Autun. 
Sabinus  not  only  took  up  arms,  but  aspired  to  the  Eoman 
purple  ;  and  he  suffered  under  Vespasian  the  natural  reward 
of  his  temerity.  Claudius  Civilis  followed  ;  but  as  his  ambi- 
tion had  not  gone  beyond  the  liberation  of  the  Batavi,  the 
emperor  pardoned  him  (a.d.  70).  In  the  second  century  history 
is  all  but  silent  concerning  Gaul.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  and  the  world  had  comparative  rest.  Then  the 
demoralisation  of  the  Empire  fairly  set  in,  and  Gaul  shared 
the  fate  of  Eome's  other  dependencies,  and  of  Rome  herself 
The  legionaries  preyed  upon  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
settled  ;  the  generals  quarrelled,  and  even  fought  out  their 
private  grievances  in  the  face  of  the  subjugated  people  ; 
Severus  himself  sacked  the  city  of  Lyons  on  the  most  flimsy 
pretext.  Gaul,  too,  became  demoralised  with  her  masters, 
and  no  determined  effort  was  made  to  cast  off  their  yoke. 

It  was  in  letters  as  in  society  and  politics  ;  the  intellectual 
existence  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  her  physical  existence,  was  to  be 
inextricably  interwoven  with  that  of  her  Eoman  conquerors. 
Gaul's  destiny  was  to  follow  the  principal  phases  of  con- 
temporary Latin  literature  ;  and  she  began  forthwith  to  play 
her  part.  Hence  arises  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  her  early  literary  history ;  the  great  number  of  Gallic 
orators,  or  rather  rhetoricians  and  grammarians,^  who  spoke 
and  wrote  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Amongst  the  Gallo-Eomans 
who  thus  adorned  the  land  of  their  birth  before  the  prevalence 
of  Christianity,  we  may  name-  Valerius  Cato,  lioscius,  Varro 
Atacinus,  Cornelius  Gallus  (immortalised  by  a  dedication  of 

'  By  the  word  grammarian  the  Alexandrians  understood  very  imnh  what 
we  describe  as  "  a  man  of  letters." 

'  Suetonius  (Z)e  lUusiribus  Orammaticis)  mentions  Octaviua  Teuccr,  Si»- 
cennius  Jacchus,  Oppius  Cares. 
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Virgil),'  Trogus  Pompeius,  ^lavcus  Aper,  Domitius  Afer,  and 
Petronius,  who,  as  has  been  pungently  observed,-  "  kneaded 
into  statues  of  exquisite  workmanship  the  Eoman  filth." 


§  6.  Influenxe  of  Germany  on  Gaul. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  another  enemy 
fastened  itself  upon  the  doomed  country.  The  Franks  crossed 
the  Ehine,  and,  uniting  with  their  brethren  upon  the  left 
bank,  in  the  district  whicli  had  already  come  to  be  known  as 
Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  overran  Gaul,  and  even  Spain. 
The  theatre  of  events  was  from  this  time^  gradually  transferred 
from  the  south  to  the  north  ;  or  at  least  it  was  in  the  north 
that  the  Franks  met  M-ith  the  most  obstinate  resistance  and 
settled  themselves  most  firmly.  It  was  in  the  north  also  that 
the  Emperor  Julian*  made  Parisii  Lutetiorum  the  seat  of 
imperial  government.  The  Germans,  however,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  established  themselves  in  Koman  Gaul,  to  any 
large  extent,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Mean- 
while the  country  became  more  and  more  demoralised  under 
the  corrupt  tyranny  of  Ptome.  Speaking  of  the  age  of  Dio- 
cletian, Constantine,  and  their  successors,  a  French  historian 
says  :^  "The  reign  of  the  legions  ends;  the  power  of  the 
palace  domestic  begins."  From  palace  domestics  spring  dukes 
and  counts  ;  from  besotted  and  weak-minded  emperors  a 
foolish  aristocracy.  From  the  two  together  were  generated 
the  wars  of  the  Bagaudes,  antetype  of  the  Jacquerie,  M-hich 
endured  with  greater  or  less  vigour  for  some  two  centuries, 
and  in  one  of  which  Augusto-dunum,  with  her  Latin  schools, 
■was  destroyed.  In  fact,  Gaul  was  at  this  period,  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word,  enslaved.     From  this  depth  Christianity 

*  Virgil  dedicated  liis  Tenth  Eclogue  to  him. 

*  Ampere,  Ilisloirc  Ulteraire  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  156.  ^  284. 

*  357.  *  M.  Lavallee,  llisloire  des  Franqais, 
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was  to  raise  her  ;  and  it  was  under  a  Christian  standard  that 
Constantine  led  an  army  of  Gauls  to  triumph  over  his  enemies 
at  Iiome.^ 

Of  tlie  Teutonic  invaders  who  now  overran  the  country, 
the  Visigoths  occupied  Southern  Gaul  and  Spain,  overlapping 
the  Iberian  race ;  the  Ostrogoths  settled  in  Northern  Italy  ;  the 
Vandals,  including  Burgundians  and  Longobards,  halted,  on 
their  way  to  Spain,  in  Eastern  Gaul  and  Italy ;  the  Franks, 
including  the  Salians  from  the  Ysel  and  the  Piipuarians  from 
the  Ehine,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  newcomers,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Northern  Gaul. 

On  a  winter's  day,  the  last  of  the  year  40G,  a  vast  host  of 
Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  Allemans  crossed  the  Ehine  on 
the  ice,  and,  pushing  westward,  gained  their  first  .great  victory 
at  Moguntiacum  (Mainz),  where  they  slaughtered  hundreds  of 
citizens  in  the  cathedral.  They  traversed  the  country  with- 
out any  notable  check,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  extreme 
south-west.  The  Bagaudes  rose  again  and  added  to  the  chaos 
of  slaughter.  In  412  came  the  Visigoths  under  Ataulf,  who, 
two  yeai-s  afterwards,  married  Placidia,  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius.  The  Burgundians  seized  a  new  home  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Jura,  where  the  brave  Sequanians  had  once 
dwelt.  They  were  Christians,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  Teutons 
the  most  peaceable,  if  they  met  with  no  opposition.  Orosius 
sa3's  that  they  treated  the  Gallo-Romans  like  brothers.  In 
419  Honorius,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  volun- 
tarily to  alienate  the  soil  of  France,  ceded  to  the  Visigoths 
the  district  cut  off  by  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  to  a  point  a  little  eastward  of  Narbonne,  including  such 
important  towns  as  Santones  (Saintes),  Burdigalia  (liordeaux), 
Pictavi  (Poitiers),  and  Tolosa  (Toulouse).  The  Vi.sigoth,  like 
the  Burgundian,  was  disposed  to  be  amicable  with  his  neigh- 
bours.    He  took  half  of  the  forests,  two-thirds  of  the  culti- 

»  312. 
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vated  lands,  and  one-third  of  the  slaves — very  approximately, 
no  doubt,  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  felt  himself  fitted  to 
manage  his  new  possessions.  The  Gallo-Eomans  displayed 
a  certain  characteristic  politeness  and  equanimity  on  the 
occasion.  They  styled  themselves  "  hosts,"  and  the  forcible 
settlement  "  hospitality."  So  both  sides  took  matters  philo- 
sophically, and  amalgamation  began  forthwith. 

A  generation  passed,  and  then  barbarism  in  its  worst 
form  launched  itself  against  western  civilisation.  Attila — 
whom  under  the  name  of  Etzel  we  meet  with  in  the  Nihclun- 
gen  Lied — bore  down  on  Gaul,^  at  the  head  of  vast  hordes  of 
Teutons,  Slaves,  and  even  Tartars,  and  pushed  his  conquest 
as  far  as  Aureliacum  (Orleans).  There  he  was  encountered 
by  Theodosius,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  with  his  son  Toris- 
mund,  and  Aetius,  a  Eoman  general.  Etzel  fell  back  to 
Campi  Catalaunici  (Chalons),  and  there  the  invaders  were 
routed,  though  the  king  did  not  live  to  be  hailed  the  con- 
queror. And  so  Europe  was  saved  from  Tartar  rule.  But  Eome 
was  past  saving.  Aetius,  who  in  happier  times  might  have 
been  a  Csesar,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Valentinian ;  Torismund 
was  slain  by  his  own  brothers  ;  and  Aegidius,  who  fought  for 
Eome  in  Gaul,  was  assassinated.-  And  now  the  Eoman  empire 
crumbled  to  pieces  like  a  burning  ruin.  Julius  Nepos,^  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  ceded  the  whole  of  Gaul,  westward  of  the 
Ehone,  to  the  Visigoths.  Britain,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
fell  asunder  from  the  mouldering  edifice.  The  very  date  of 
Eome's  crowning  disaster  is  uncertain,  when  the  Goth, 
Odoacer,  took  the  Eternal  City  and  sent  the  imperial  emblems 
to  Constantinople.  From  the  ruins  of  Eome's  splendid  for- 
tunes two  bastard  empires  were  indeed  to  rise.  The  one  was 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Church,  destined  to  rule  as  im- 
perially, and  to  decay,  perhaps,  as  hopelessly  as  the  dominion 
of  the  sword  ;  the  other,  bearing  the  proud  title  of  the  Holy 
145].  =464.  3  474_ 
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Eoman  Empire,  ^u-as  to  be  built  out  of  the  very  barbarian 
elements  which,  alone  amongst  barbarians,  never  learned  to 
endure  the  yoke  of  Uome. 

Odoacer  resigned  to  Ewarik,  a  Visigoth,  such  authority  as 
he  had  wielded  in  Gaul ;  and  if  Ewarik  had  lived  longer  he 
might  have  cemented  the  power  of  the  Goths.  But  the  star 
of  Clovis -^  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  was  for  the  Franks 
that  the  supremacy  in  Gaul  was  reserved.  The  Franks  were 
the  old  friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  had 
long  remained  content  with  the  western  bank  of  the  Ehine. 
But  on  the  decay  of  Eome  they  caught  the  infection  from 
their  Teutonic  brethren.  In  481,  Childeric,  king  of  the 
Salian  Franks,  died,  leaving  his  son  Clovis,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
to  succeed  liim.  The  youthful  chief  won  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  and  in  486,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  Gaul, 
and  defeated  Syagrius,  the  last  Eoman  who  fought  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Eoman  name.  In  496  he  repelled  the  Alle- 
mans,  who  were  invading  Gaul  by  way  of  the  Eipuarian 
Franks.  This  battle,  fought  near  Zulpich  (Tolbiac),  was  the 
crisis  of  Clovis's  fortunes  and  of  the  fortunes  of  France.  Tlie 
Franks  were  pagans  ;  but  Clovis  had  married  the  Christian 
Clotilde  (Illotehild),  daughter  of  a  Burgundian  chief,  influ- 
enced thereto  by  the  judicious  Eemigius,  bishop  of  Eheims, 
who  had  gained  the  friendship  of  the  young  Frank.  The 
battle  of  Zulpich  was  at  first  doubtful,  and  Clovis  swore  to 
Clotilde  that,  if  lie  gained  the  victory,  her  God  should  be  his 
God.  The  victory  was  gained ;  Clovis,  whose  example  was 
followed  by  3000  of  his  warriors,  kept  his  word.  Christian- 
ity was  wedded  with  the  sword,  and  the  Church  secured  to 
her  new  convert  the  kingdom  whicli  he  coveted.  Before 
Clovis  died^  he  was  not  only  the  sole  head  of  the  Franks, 
but  virtual  master  of  the  wliole  of  Gaul,  except  Aquitaine, 

'  Hlodowi;:,  tlie  h  being  a  guttural,  an  J  rendered  in  Latin  bye.     Tbe  first 
Latinised  fonn  was  Chlodovechus,  then  Ludovicos.  *611 
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Brittany,  and  a  neighbouring  portion  of  Normandy.  During 
the  half-century  succeeding  Clovis's  death,  his  kingdom  was 
divided  into  three  parts — Burgundy,  Austrasia  (on  either 
bank  of  the  Pihine),  and  Xeustria  (between  the  Loire  and  the 
Meuse).  Xeustria  was  added  to  Austrasia  by  Pepin  of  Ileris- 
tal^  Thus  the  Merving  dynasty  ended,  and  the  Karoling 
dynasty  began ;  and  in  the  year  771,  Karl  the  Great,  com- 
monly called  Charlemagne,  once  more  united  all  the  Franks 
under  a  single  sceptre. 

Such,  in  mere  outline,  was  the  chain  of  events  by  which 
Pagan  and  Eoman  Gaul  became  changed  into  Christian  France; 
and  it  is  to  tlie  growth  of  Christianity  in  Gaul  that  we  must 
look  for  the  mainsprings  of  early  French  literature.  But 
before  passing  on  to  this  task  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
inquire  what  were  the  principal  influences  of  the  Germanic 
infusion  upon  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  Gaul. 

The  German  was  a  bigger,  duller,  simpler,  more  reserved 
and  more  independent  man  than  liis  western  neighbour  ;  and, 
of  course,  at  the  time  of  his  irruption  into  Gaul,  he  was  less 
civilised.  Characteristically  a  silent  man,  he  was  not  clever 
at  talking,  and  had  no  taste  for  oratory  ;  whereas  the  Gaul 
was  essentially  a  talker,  and  could  talk  well.  The  German 
was  a  child  of  the  forest,  Avho  was  accustomed  to  hunt  his 
food  before  he  ate  it,  and  to  dress  himself  in  the  skins  of  his 
prey.  The  Gaul  preferred  life  in  communities,  and  especially 
in  well-built  and  well-governed  towns,  and  his  favourite  dress, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  such  as  would  attract  notice  in  a  crowd. 
The  German  was,  furthermore,  domestic,  and,  as  a  rule,  pure 
in  his  affections  ;  the  Gaul  preferred  a  wider  social  circle 
than  could  be  enjoyed  in  a  single  family  or  household,  and 
his  relations  v.-ith  his  fellow-creatures  were  somewhat  loose 
and  light.  The  religion  of  the  German  was  for  the  most  part 
as  between  God  and  the  individual ;  whilst  that  of  the  Gaul 
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was  rather  as  between  God  and  tlie  tribe.  Herein  we  may  de- 
tect the  characteristics  which  subsequently  made  tlie  Teutonic 
race  the  leaders  of  a  Protestant  reaction  ;  whilst  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Gaul,  the  Iberian,  the  Iioman,  have  clung  to  the 
hierarchical  system  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  Gaul,  again, 
readily  admitted  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  but  the  German 
has  never  failed  to  repudiate  it.  In  tlie  Gallo-Eonian  liouse- 
hold  the  slave  was  a  conspicuous  element ;  but  the  well- 
to-do  German  was  a  patriarch  in  his  own  hou.se,  surrounded 
by  his  leudcs — iiangers-on,  but  not  slaves — his  antrustions 
(trusty  fellows),  and  his  gesellen  or  gesithas  (comrades). 

The  predominance  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  meant  the  pre- 
dominance of  these  qualities  in  France  for  many  generations, 
at  all  events  until  the  general  character  of  Frenchmen  had 
become  deeply  imbued  with  the  special  virtues  of  their  con- 
querors. On  the  development  of  Christianity  in  France,  the 
Franks  had,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  a  powerful  effect.  If, 
in  the  ultimate  formation  of  the  French  national  character, 
the  Gallic  peculiarities  have  prevailed  over  the  German — so 
different  to  what  has  happened  in  England  between  the 
ancient  Britons  and  the  Teutonic  element — it  is  at  least  not 
difficult  to  trace  through  successive  generations  the  important 
and  durable  influences  of  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians.  It  was  not  long  after  the  definite  settlement  of 
the  Germans  in  Gaul  that  this  action  and  reaction  of  race- 
characteristics  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  invaders  freed 
the  Gallo-Iiomans  from  much  of  their  former  dependence  and 
helplessness ;  but,  on  thq  other  hand,  the  freedom  of  the  meaner 
Germans  gradually  diminished,  and  domestic  slavery,  in  spite 
of  their  manly  efforts,  gradually  immeshed  them.  The  two 
extreme  conditions  of  society,  which  usually  flourish  side  by 
side — slavery  and  an  ari.stocracy  of  wealth  and  might — all 
but  effaced  the  middle  cla.sses.  For  several  centuries  we  find 
little  trace  of  the  latter  except  in  commercial  towns  and  muni- 
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cipalities  ;  whereas  the  efforts  from  below  and  the  oppression 
from  above  bear  witness  to  the  continual  tendency  ol 
humanity  to  redress  itself.  And  in  particular  the  old 
Bagaudes  broke  out  from  time  to  time — largely  recruited  by 
the  additional  force  which  the  people  had  acquired  by  the 
intermixture  of  races.  The  wars  of  kings  and  mayors  suc- 
ceeded for  a  long  time  in  checking  the  wars  between  the 
enslaved  and  the  powerful ;  but  when  the  kings  ceased  to 
fight  the  people  had  their  day. 

The  speech  of  the  invading  Germans  was  not  identical 
amongst  the  several  tribes  ;  and  their  dialects  were  again  dis- 
tinct from  the  language  of  the  Goths.  All  were  affiliated  to 
the  Indo-Teutonic  family  of  tongues,  and  bore  to  each  other 
a  closer  relationship  than  did  any  of  them  to  the  Celtic  or 
Iberian.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  these  differences 
of  speech,  which  have  left  few  corresponding  traces  in  the 
modern  French  tongue.  It  was  the  adopted  Latin  of  the 
Gallo-Eomans  which  was  finally  developed  into  the  French  of 
the  troubadours  and  of  the  Eenaissance  ;  and  it  was  this  lan- 
guage which  the  Franks  were  compelled  to  learn  before  they 
could  govern  their  new  possessions.  Nor  was  the  German 
literature  much  more  influential  upon  the  people  who  had 
been  fascinated  by  and  M'ho  sedulously  cultivated  the  literature 
of  Eome.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  that  we  should  bear  in 
mind  what  the  German  literature  actually  was.^ 

The  art  of  poetry,  cultivated  in  some  form  or  other  by 
every  nation,  however  young,  was  in  the  Teutonic  race  the 
first  art  brought  to  anything  like  perfection.  The  early  poetic 
literature  of  the  Germans  was  rich  and  varied  ;  they  not  only 
had  the  rudimentary  lyric  poetry  common  to  all  warlike  tribes 
— songs  of  triumph,  of  mourning,  of  commemoration, — but 
they  could  boast  of  didactic  poems,  and  of  grand  national  epics 
like  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  The  epic  commemorating  the 
^  For  an  able  summary  read  Ozanam,  Etudes  Germaniques,  i.,  La  Poesie. 
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deeds  of  the  Visigoth  Brunhild,  wife  of  Siegbert,  King  of 
Austnisia,  would  indeed  rightly  belong  to  the  literature  of 
France — as  thev  do  to  h-r  history — if  the  Franks  of  the 
sixth  century  had  not  yet  been  purely  German  ;  and  had  not 
their  epics  been  written  in  the  German  language.  It  is  per- 
haps a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wars  of  the  Neustrians, 
Austrasians,  Burgiindians,  and  Goths,  have  not  left  a  deeper 
mark  on  French  literature.  If  the  reason  is  not  already 
sufficiently  evident,  it  will  become  more  so  as  we  proceed. 

Yet  one  instance  of  a  few  may  be  here  given,  in  which  a 
Teutonic  legend — which  may  probably  be  of  Greek  origin — 
has  found  a  permanent  home  in  France,  and  has  reproduced 
itself  in  the  French  chivalrous  romance.  It  is  the  legend  which 
we  glanced  at  ten  pages  back,  the  legend  of  the  forgeman 
Vieland,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  Germanic  tongue. 
In  Iceland,  to  this  day,  a  good  smith  is  known  by  the  name 
of  a  "  volundr."  An  early  English  poem  narrates  the  sorrows 
of  Vieland,  who  shod  the  horses  of  travellers  as  they  broke 
their  journey  at  his  forge  in  Berkshire.^  And  the  early  French 
legends  record  how  Galand  (or  Waland)  made  the  three  famous 
blades,  Flamberge,  Ilauteclere,  and  Joyeuse. 

^  For  an  interesting  epitome  of  nearly  everything  relating  to  the  forge- 
man  Wayland  Smith,  see  Warton,  Ilistory  cf  English  Poetry,  ed.  Hazlitt,  L, 
Prioe'3  preface,  pp.  63-65,  and  also  vol.  L  p.  135,  note  1. 
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CHAPTEE  II 

§  1.  Influence  of  Christianity. 

Practically  speaking,  the  only  written  literature  existing  in 
France  for  many  centuries  after  tlie  birth  of  Christ  consisted 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers  and 
doctors,  together  with  the  works,  in  the  same  ancient  tongues, 
of  a  few  pagan  grammarians  and  rhetoricians.  As  the  popu- 
lar literature,  rarely  committed  to  writing,  and  sung  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Iberian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  language,  was 
confined  exclusively  to  poetry,  so  the  Latin  and  Greek  writ- 
ings, to  which  we  have  referred,  were  composed,  as  a  rule,  in 
more  or  less  ornate  prose.  One  or  two  Latin  poets  of  Gallic 
origin  have  already  been  named,  who  acquired  no  inconsider- 
able fame  amongst  their  contemporaries  ;  but  they  had 
secured  this  fame  only  by  residing  in  Eome,  under  the 
patronage  of  influential  men,  and  appealing  to  the  wider 
audience  of  cultivated  Italy. 

In  estimating  the  effect  produced  upon  the  intellectual 
development  of  Gaul  by  Christian  institutions  and  Christian 
writings,  we  must  take  into  account  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  early  Gallic  Church.  The  converts  were,  to 
begin  with,  a  small  and  persecuted  sect ;  Greek  emigrants  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  first  of  whom  had  possibly  seen  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  ;  and,  after  tliem,  soldiers  or  runaway 
slaves  from  Eome.  The  earliest  Christian  community  appears 
to  liave  been  founded  at  Lyons,   which,  from  the  time  of 
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Augustus,  had  been  the  capital  of  Eoman  Gaul.  Here,  and 
at  Vienne,  the  converts  furtively  worshipped,  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  Pothinus,  an  Asiatic  Greek,  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  said  by  some  to  liave  been  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Apostles.  The  Greek  origin  of  tliis  first  Galil- 
ean Christian  Church  is  stiil  further  confirmed  by  tradition,  as 
well  as  by  the  famous  letter  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne,  which  was  written  to  Greeks  in  the  Gi-eek  language. 
This  letter^  was  addressed  by  the  martyrs  from  their 
prison,  after  enduring  torture  and  mutilation,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  led  out  to  death.  They  had  braved  the  cruelty 
of  the  authorities  ;  but  certain  Christian  slaves  being  less 
constant,  had  given  way  beneath  their  torments,  and  had 
accused  their  masters  of  nameless  crimes.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  young  Blandina,  had  shown  extreme  fortitude, 
saying,  "  I  am  a  Christian  ;  and  no  wickedness  is  carried  on  by 
us."  For  her  reward  she  is  held  as  the  protomartyr  of  France, 
her  name  coming  first  in  tlie  commemoration  of  that  glorious 
little  band,  in  almost  all  the  ancient  martyrologies.  The 
inscription  of  the  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows  :  "  The  ser- 
vants of  Jesus  Ciirist,  dwelling  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  in  Gaul, 
to  the  brethren  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  having  the  same  faith 
and  hope  with  us."  After  giving  particulars  of  the  persecu- 
tion, the  letter  proceeds  to  say  that  there  were  about  ten  who 
fell  through  weakness,  being  ill  prepared  for  the  strife  ;  that 
their  fall  alflicted  them  gi-eatly,  and  depressed  the  courage  of 
others  who,  not  having  yet  been  seized,  were  attending  on  the 
martyrs,  and  would  not  leave  them,  in  spite  of  all  which  they 
had  to  endure,  and  that  they  were  all  in  great  fear  by  reason 
of  the  uncertainty  of  their  confession  ;  not  dreading  tortures, 
but  looking  to  the  end,  and  fearing  lest  one  of  them  should 

*  Tlie  letter  is  given  in  the  Ecdfsiaslical  History  by  EuscMiis.  It* 
autliority  is  accepted  by  tlic  innjoiity  of  historiiiiis  and  critics,  though  Si». 
niondi  rejects  it. 
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fall.  And  in  describing  the  butchery  the  writer  says,  "  The 
martyrs  offered  to  God  a  crown  of  many  colours,  wherein 
shone  all  kinds  of  assorted  flowers." 

The  first  father  of  Gaul  was  Irenseus,  another  of  Poly- 
carp's  disciples,  and  himself  a  Greek.  He  never  lost  his 
admiration  for  the  Pagan  literature  of  his  native  country, 
quoting  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  the  great  dramatists.  He 
was  at  Lyons  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,^ 
and  Eusebius  informs  us  that  it  was  he  who  carried  from 
the  martyrs  a  second  letter  to  Eleutherus,  tlie  Bishop  of 
Eome.  At  all  events  he  did  not  undertake  this  journey,  as 
has  been  said,  to  obt-ain  his  appointment  as  successor  to 
Pothinus,  whom  he  replaced  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Lyons. 
It  could  not  occur  to  any  one,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  that  the  election  of  a  bishop  need  be  approved 
or  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Eome.^  The  subsequent 
conduct  of  Irenseus  in  the  dispute  between  eastern  and 
western  Christians  concerning  the  observance  of  Easter,  pre- 
cludes the  idea  that  he  regarded  Pome  as  supreme  in  the 
ecclesiastical  economy.  He  held  the  Poman  view  of  the 
matter,  but  he  protested  against  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  upon 
others,  and  energetically  counselled  the  eastern  bishops  to 
maintain  their  independence.  Thus  the  sturdy  tone  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  which  was  destined  to  be  characteristic  of 
all  Christian  Churches  of  Greek  origin,  was  manifested  in  the 
earliest  age  of  French  Christianity. 

The  only  extant  work  of  Irenteus  is  his  Treatise  on 
Heresies,  wherein  he  attacks  the  errors  of  Gnosticism,  and  the 
other  primary  corruptions  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  already,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  we  find  emanating  from  French  Christianity  two 
species  of  documents  which  were  to  have  a  lasting  influence 
upon  French  literature ;  namely,  the  "  dogmatic  treatise,"  in 
^  177.  -  Ampire,  Histoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  ch.  2,  p.  169. 
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a  style  severe,  classical,  more  or  less  ornate,  and  the  records 
of  Christian  suffering,  the  basis  of  future  "  martyrologies." 
To  these  must  be  added  a  third  species,  the  letters  written 
from  church  to  church,  containing  edifying  records  of  the 
death  of  children  and  others,  which  were  read  out  in  an 
interval  of  divine  service,  and  which  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  "  sacred  legends,"  which  have  in  all  ages  been  a  speciality 
of  Christian  literature. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  Christian  literature  in  France  ; 
but  the  vista  thus  opened  is  instantly  closed  again.  For 
more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Irenseus,  no  doctor, 
no  commentator  on  Christian  dogma,  ethics,  or  history,  wrote 
in  Gaul  what  succeeding  generations  cared  to  imitate  or  pre- 
serve ;  or,  at  all  events,  no  documents  of  the  character  indi- 
cated are  extant.  But  the  tliird  century  has  a  literature  of 
its  own  ;  and  Gaul  boasts  during  this  period  many  gram- 
marians, orators,  and  panegyrists,  who  adorned — or  rather 
illumined  —  the  paganism  of  the  time.  Their  style  was 
distinctly  classical,  though  their  matter  was  not  always  so. 
They  were  classical  in  the  most  meagre  and  least  worthy 
sense  ;  being  utterly  devoid  of  originality,  and  yet  adepts  in 
the  art  of  imitation.  They  shaped  their  writings  upon  the 
best  models  ;  and  the  genius  of  their  race,  to  whom  Cato 
ascribes  the  gift  argute  loqid,  enabled  them  to  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing elegant  copies  of  their  originals.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  writers  was  Titian,  who  taught  rhetoric  in  tlie  schools 
of  Lyons  and  Besan^on  (the  lioman  Lugdununi  and  Ycsontio). 
Much  admired  in  his  own  day,  and  even  since,  he  has  been 
called  the  ape  of  orators.  His  favourite  productions  were 
imitations  of  Ovid  in  manner  and  of  Cicero  in  style  ;  consist- 
ing of  fictitious  letters  from  famous  women  of  ancient  times. 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  wrote  something  like  it,  in  IcsFemmes 
illustrcs,  and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  England,  in  some  of 
his   Imaginary  Conversations;   and  perhaps   neitlier  of  the 
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latter  would  yield  to  Titian  in  his  attachment  to  the  literary 
forms  of  classic  Eome. 


§  2.  The  Panegyrists. 

The  panegyrists  are  the  most  prominent  figures  of  this 
period.  The  Gallo-Romans  who  could  write  well  seem  to 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  declaiming  on  the  virtues  and 
glories  of  the  great  men  of  their  day,  from  the  Emperors 
downwards  ;  and  as  the  Emperors  of  Eome  in  her  decadence 
loved  Gaul,  and  frequently  resided  there,  one  cannot  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  probable  reasons  for  the  complacencies  of  these 
literary  men.  It  speaks  little  for  the  national  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  less  for  the  self-respect  of  those  whose  culture 
might  have  raised  them  above  a  taste  for  sycopliancy  ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  these  panegyrics,  though  built  upon 
Greek  models,  or  imitated  after  tlie  least  worthy  of  the  Eoman 
eulogists,  were  in  this  age  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  Gallic 
writers.  A  collection  has  been  made  of  twelve  Pancfjirict 
Vetcres,  as  affording  a  sample  of  what  the  third  century  pro- 
duced ;  and  ten  of  these  are  the  work  of  Gallo-Eomans.  The 
name  of  this  kind  of  composition  is,  like  its  origin,  Greek  ; 
for  it  was  during  the  Olympic  Games  that  the  earliest  pane- 
gyrics— extempore  discourses  on  an  assigned  subject — were 
spoken.  The  coarser  idea  of  personal  eulogy  was  of  later 
date,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Gallo-Eomans — of  course  as 
being  congenial — from  the  neighbours  whom  they  strove  so 
sedulously  to  imitate.  ISTevertheless  their  immediate  models 
were  Latin,  not  Greek  ;  and  the  eulogy  of  Trajan  by  Pliny 
was  the  great  exemplar. 

Of  the  ten  panegyrics  referred  to,  two  were  pronounced 
before  the  Euiperor  Maximian  I,  in  honour  of  himself  and  of 
Diocletian,  a.d.  292.  They  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Mamertinus,  who  declaimed  before  Julian  seventy  years  later. 
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Their  authorship  cannot  be  assigned  ;  and  it  is  no  more  thai: 
a  surmise  that  they  were  spoken  at  Treves  on  the  Ehine 
With  respect  to  another,  uttered  in  the  year  296  at  Autun 
before  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  particulars  are  more  exact 
It  was  the  work  of  Eumenius,  a  Greek  by  parentage  but  Gallic 
by  birth.  He  was  under  the  patronage  of  Chlorus,  held  a 
legal  appointment,  and  was  a  director  of  schools  ;  and  the 
little  that  we  know  of  him  entitles  liim  to  be  absolved  from 
the  reproach  which  his  panegyric  nn'ght  be  supposed  to  attach 
to  his  memory.  For  we  are  told  that  when  the  Emperor  be- 
stowed upon  him  offices  amounting  in  value  to  something  like 
one  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money,  Eumenius  accented 
them  only  on  the  condition  of  applying  the  proceeds  to  tlie 
restoration  of  the  schools  at  Autun ;  which  thenceforth 
recovered  their  ancient  repute — a  repute  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Tacitus. 

Tiie  panegyric  of  Eumenius  is  addressed  to  the  prefect  of  the 
province  who  represented  Chlorus  in  his  absence,  and  whom 
the  orator  styles  "vir  perfectissimus" — whether  conventionally, 
or  out  of  a  genuine  appreciation  of  his  merits,  or,  as  a  com- 
mentator suggests,  as  an  e.xhortation  to  deserve  the  title.  One 
of  the  most  striking  passages  in  tlie  oration  is  that  wherein 
Eumenius  contrasts  the  rhetoric  of  the  school  with  the  forensic 
eloquence  of  the  courts.  "Here,"  he  says,  "the  wits  arm 
themselves,  there  they  fight ;  here  is  the  skii-mi.sh,  there  the 
onslaught ;  here  they  attack  each  other  with  arrows  and 
stones,  there  they  cross  their  gleaming  swords  !  " 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  worthy  and  independent  of  the 
Gallo-Roman  panegyrics,  wliich  would  hardly  have  repaid  even 
this  short  notice  if  they  had  not  been  almost  the  only  evidence 
of  literary  activity  in  Gaul  during  the  third  century.  Hard 
pushed  by  the  Germans,  cruslied  and  plundered  by  the 
iJoinans,  disturbed  by  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  the 
unfortunate  country  had  but  little  spirit  or  opportunity  for 
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intellectual  exertion.  That  which  they  did  display  was 
directed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  more  or  less  abject  flattery  of 
the  Eoniau  Emperors.  One  of  the  panegyrists  praises  Con- 
stantino for  his  slaughter  of  the  barbarians,  declaring  that  the 
very  beasts  were  satiated  by  the  number  of  their  victims. 
Another  asks,  "  What  is  there  more  grand  than  the  triumph 
which  makes  the  destruction  of  our  enemies  contribute  to  our 
pleasures  ?"  Another  traces  the  descent  of  Maximian  from 
Hercules,  asserting  Alexander  himself  too  humble  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison. 

Meanwhile  the  social  condition  of  the  country  was  by  no 
means  the  chaos  which  we  might  have  expected  to  find  it. 
Side  by  side  with  the  despotic  government  of  the  Eomans, 
and  with  the  hardly  less  despotic  government  of  the  Goths 
and  Franks,  who  succeeded  them  ;  side  by  side  with  the  aris- 
tocracy which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Greek  colonies  of 
the  south,  or  which  had  grown  up  spontaneously  in  other 
parts  of  Gaul ;  in  spite  of  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  in 
spite  of  grinding  taxation,  of  slavery,  of  insurrections,  we  find 
throughout  these  Ages,  dating  its  origin  almost  before  the 
records  of  trustworthy  history,  growing  gradually  in  power 
and  stability,  a  democratic  element,  municipal  right,  free 
citizenship.  Eoman  despotism  resigned  its  position  as  guardian 
over  the  State  ;  the  German  invaders  fought  amongst  them- 
selves, seldom  on  any  other  plea  than  that  of  selfish  interest ; 
the  aristocracy  showed  no  coherent  power  which  was  capable 
of  rescuing  society  from  imminent  dissolution ;  but  the  muni- 
cipalities survived.  The  cities  became  asylums  for  those  who 
fied  to  them  for  refuge,  and  they  kept  alive  the  flickering 
llame  of  learning  and  literature  in  the  schools.  Based,  doubt- 
less, on  the  foundation  of  commerce  and  trade,  these  Gallic 
municipalities  raised  a  standard  of  comparative  order  and  good 
government  under  which  letters  and  religion  rallied  for  re- 
newed efforts,  and  prepai'ed  for  further  conquests.     And  it  ia 
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to  Christianity  in  particular — to  the,  Christianity  of  Irenaeus 
and  of  the  inart)TS  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  cherished  and  handed 
down  during  this  silent  epoch  in  the  liistory  of  the  Gallic 
intellect — that  we  must  look  for  the  regeneration  of  intellec- 
tual life. 

§  3.  The  Teachers. 

The  Christian  Church  in  Gaul  in  the  second  century  was 
a  Greek  Church  ;  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  a  Latin  Church. 
After  the  time  of  Irenasus  we  hear  little  more  of  the  com- 
munity of  Christians  at  Lyons,  whilst,  during  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  we  find  many  accounts  of  Roman  evangelists 
and  Roman  martyrs.  Nevertheless  tlie  Gallic  Church  main- 
tains many  of  the  characteristics  which  were  impressed  upon 
it  in  its  first  phase,  and  sever  loses  its  distinctive  feature  of 
independence,  although,  of  course,  it  soon  came  to  acknow- 
ledge the  spiritual  pre-eminence  of  Rome.  The  accounts  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Gallo-Roman  Churcli  differ  considerably, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  between  them.  One  thins,  how- 
ever,  is  certain  and  natural,  that  Gaul  was  to  a  large  extent 
Christianised  from  within.  The  "little  leaven"  of  the  early 
Greek  Churches  in  the  south  spread  far  and  wide  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons  became  the  seed  of  tlie  Galilean  Church. 
Priority  in  point  of  time  would  render  this  a  matter  of  course, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  tliat  the  Roman  Christians  who 
followed  tliem  carried  the  Gospi.d  into  regions  wliither  tlie 
disciples  of  Irenaeus  and  I'liotinus  had  never  penetrated. 
Gregory  of  Tours,^  who  asserts  that  Jrenajus  himself  suffered 
"horrible  torments,"  relates  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Decius,  after  a  widespread  persecution  of  tlie  Christians, 
during  which  the  Roman  believers  would  naturally  be  scat- 
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tered  througliout  the  Latin-speaking  colonies  of  Europe,  seven 
persons  of  the  rank  of  hishops  "  were  sent  to  preach  in  Gaul ;" 
and  he  gives  for  his  authority  "  tlie  liistory  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  holy  martyr  Saturninus,"  one  of  tlie  seven,  and  the  first 
bishop  of  Toulouse.  The  other  six  were  Gatian  of  Tours, 
Paul  of  Narbonne,  jMartial  of  linioges,  Stremon  of  Clermont, 
Trophinius  of  Aries,  and  Bacchus  or  Denis  of  Paris.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  latter  names  are  Greek,  so  that  even 
under  this  new  evangelisation  Christianity  came  to  Gaul  in 
combination  witli  Greek  ideas  and  idiosyncrasies.  A  disciple 
of  one  of  these,  says  Gregory,  went  to  Bourges,  and  there  made 
converts  and  ordained  priests.  Eequiring  a  house  in  which  to 
celebrate  divine  worship,  and  his  converts  being  amongst  the 
poorest  citizens,  he  went  to  "one  of  the  leading  senators^  in 
Gaul,"  Leocades,  a  descendant  of  the  Lyons  martyr  Vettius 
Epagathus,  and  therefore  a  Greek,  and  stated  their  need. 
Leocades  replied,  "  If  the  house  which  I  own  in  Bourges  is 
Avorthy  of  such  an  employment,  I  will  not  refuse  it."  Where- 
upon they  offered  him  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  a 
silver  dish,  assuring  him  that  his  house  was  worthy.  Leocades 
took  three  pieces  in  token  of  good  will,  and,  furthermore,  him- 
self became  a  Christian.  The  story  has  its  manifest  improba- 
bilities, but,  even  if  it  were  not  true,  it  would  be  characteristic. 
After  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian  the  Christians 
had  a  respite  from  their  sufferings  under  his  successor  Con- 
stantino, the  thirty-fourth  Eoman  Emperor,  who  accepted  the 
new  faith.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters  as  well  as  of  Christi- 
anity, and  Jerome  asserts  that  he  encouraged  Juvencus  to 
paraphrase  the  Gospel  in  verse.  During  his  reign  the  first 
Christian  councils  were  held  in  Gaul.  That  of  Aries,  A.D. 
314,  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  pro- 

^  Gregory  uses  the  word  "senators"  of  municipal  councillors,  as  well  as  of 
members  of  the  Roman  Senate,  or  sometimes  of  any  one  whose  family  had 
produced  a  man  of  senatorial  mark. 
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nouucing  upon  the  Donatist  heresy.  Forty-four  churcliea 
were  here  represented,  of  which  sixteen  were  Gallic,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  attests  the  activity  and  influence  of  the 
Gallic  Christians.  The  second  council  was  held  at  Nicsea,  a.d. 
325.  The  Emperor  Constantine  attended  both  these  councils, 
and  formally  directed  their  deliberations.  The  very  presence 
of  the  Emperor  in  a  council  was  a  triumph  of  the  Church, 
and  bore  witness  to  its  victory  rather  than  to  its  submission. 
Sixteen  councils  were  held  during  the  fourth  century,  almost 
all  in  Gaul,  and  at  least  six  of  these  were  confined  to  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  alone. 

To  this  century  belongs  the  poet  and  philosopher  Lactan- 
tius,^  an  African  Eoman  settled  at  Treves.  He  began  life  as  a 
pagan  rlietorician,  being  a  disciple  of  the  African  A  rnobius.  He 
adopted  Christianity  during  the  persecution  under  Diocletian, 
and  in  tlie  year  317  he  came  to  Gaul  as  tutor  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine.  His  principal  philosophical  work 
is  his  Divine  iTistitutions.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the 
Anfjer  of  God  and  on  the  Death  of  Persecutors.  Some  are  even 
inclined  to  credit  him  with  tlie  authorship  of  the  PJueyiix,  a 
poem  in  the  Ovidian  style,  though  they  do  so  on  grounds 
which  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  more  than  a  probability. 
He  was  certainly  a  genuine  man  of  letters,  whose  literary 
tastes  were  moulded  upon  the  classic  poets  and  orators  of 
Rome,  and  lie  has  been  not  undeservedly  called  tlie  "  Christian 
Cicero."  He  was  a  zealous  apologist  of  his  adopted  faith, 
though  his  detractors  have  made  a  list  of  ninety-four  passages 
in  which  his  orthodoxy  is  subject  to  exception.  He  certainly 
displayed  his  catholic  judgment  in  the  ireedom  of  his  a]>p»';il 
to  pagan  authorities,  passing  in  this  respect  far  beyond  the 
example  of  St.  Paul  and  Irenneus,  though  not  reaching  the 
point  attained  in  later  dnys  by  Jeremy  Taylor.  Less  catholic 
in  spirit  was  the  prejudice  manifested  by  Lactantius  against 

'  Ouizot.  Ifistoirc  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  i.,  le<;on  3.      '  250-330. 
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the  enemies  of  Christianity,  whom  he  consigned  to  everlasting 
shame  and  torment,  and  in  whom  he  would  see  no  redeeming 
points.  Decius,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  and  other  pagan  emperors, 
who  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  noble  qualities,  he  places 
on  a  level  with  Nero  and  Diocletian.  "  Where  are  they  ?"  he 
exclaims.  "  God  has  destroyed  them  ;  they  are  blotted  out 
from  the  earth." 

His  Divine  Instiiutions  consist  of  a  defence  of  Christianity 
and  an  exposition  of  Christian  dogma ;  and  whilst  they  are 
crude  and  imperfect  in  their  argument,  trying  to  prove  too 
much  and  proving  nothing  thoroughly,  they  are  nevertheless 
elegant  in  style  and  persuasive  in  manner,  calculated,  there- 
fore, to  exert  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  succeeding  gener- 
ations. He  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  work 
of  destruction  would  be  homologous  with  the  work  of  creation 
so  far  as  the  material  world  was  concerned ;  that  after  six 
millenniums  of  humanity's  labour  there  would  come  a  millen- 
nium of  rest  for  the  human  race,  when  Jesus  Christ  would 
reign  visibly  on  earth.  He  himself  was  born  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixth  millennium  ;  the  world  had  reached  its 
tempora  pessima,  ultima  tempora,  and  the  catastrophe  was 
at  hand. 

"  The  whole  earth,"  he  says,  "  shall  be  in  confusion  ;  war 
shall  rage  throughout ;  nations  shall  take  arms,  and  attack 
each  other.  .  .  .  The  s\\ord  shall  pass  through  the  world, 
sweeping  down  and  laying  low  as  it  were  a  harvest ;  and  the 
cause  of  this  desolation  and  bloodshed  shall  be  that  the 
Eoman  name,  which  now  governs  the  universe  (it  is  hard  to 
say  it,  but  I  say  it  because  it  must  be) — the  Eoman  name 
shall  be  wiped  from  the  earth.  The  empire  shall  return  to 
the  east,  the  east  shall  reign  again,  and  the  west  sliall  be 
subdued."  And  again,  presaging  ruin  from  the  north  : — 
"  Then  shall  come  a  hateful,  abominable  time,  when  life 
shall  be  pleasant  to  no  man.     Cities  shall  be  turned  upside 
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down  ;  tliey  shall  perish,  not  only  by  water  and  fire,  but 
by  earthquakes,  deluges,  plagues,  and  famines.  The  air 
shall  be  corrupted  and  plague-stricken.  .  .  .  The  land  shall 
bear  fruit  no  more  ;  the  harvest,  the  tree,  the  vine  shall  be 
smitten  with  barrenness ;  the  streams  and  springs  shall 
dry  up  ;  their  waters  shall  be  turned  to  blood  and  bitter- 
ness ;  the  animals  shall  die,  upon  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in 
the  sea." 

Then  follow  prophecies  more  distinct,  of  Antichrist  and  of 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  : — "  The  heavens  shall  be 
opened  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  To  the 
whole  universe  shall  appear,  like  a  sheet  of  lightning,  the 
splendour  of  the  descending  God.  But,  before  descending, 
the  liberator,  the  judge,  the  avenger,  the  King,  shall  cause  a 
sign  to  appear  :  a  sword  shall  suddenly  fall  from  heaven,  that 
the  just  may  know  that  the  leader  of  the  holy  army  is  at 
liand."  Of  such  a  kind  are  the  outbursts  of  imagination  and 
poetry  which  proclaim  the  predecessor  of  the  eloquent  pulpit- 
orators  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Another  Gaul  of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Bordeaux, 
successively  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian's  son,  and  a  consul  of  the  empire  under  hie 
former  pupil  Gratian,  was  Ausonius,^  a  Christian  imitator 
of  the  pagan  panegyrists,  whose  taste  clung  to  pagan  litera- 
ture whilst  his  heart  was  given  to  Christianity.  We  in  these 
days  think  no  shame  of  mingling  the  classical  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Home  even  with  the  discussion  of  things  divine. 
It  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  our  intellectual  culture 
and  tendencies,  but  the  use  whicli  Ausonius  made  of  it 
betrays  a  cliaracteristic  hardihood  of  mind.  It  was  a  literary 
fashion,  over  which  Boileau  and  Bossuet  were  to  argue  witli 
no  sliglit  degree  of  warmth  ;  a  literary  license  which  is  to  be 
carefully   distinguished    between    a   new   and   an   old   creed, 
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whereby,  perhaps,  some  of  the  early  Christians — it  may  be 
Ausonius  amongst  the  number — suffered  themselves  to  be 
seduced. 

Ausonius  was  also  a  poet,  and  he  celebrates  in  verse  the 
great  cities  of  antiquity.  His  Ordo  Nobilium  Urbium  enume- 
rates the  glories  and  the  industries  of  Eome,  Constantinople, 
Carthage,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Treves,  tlius  placing  sixth  in 
his  list  the  Eoman  city  on  the  Ehine,  where  the  emperors 
had  long  preferred  to  hold  their  court,  which  contained  an 
extensive  manufactor}^  of  armour,  and  which  was  the  great 
foreign  emporium  of  English  M'oollen  goods.  His  tenth  city 
is  Aries,  and  Toulouse,  the  fourteenth,  is  succeeded  by  Nar- 
bonne  and  Bordeaux.  His  description  of  Aries  is  interesting. 
He  calls  it  the  Lesser  Rome  of  Gaul,  which  received  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Bordeaux  he  describes  as  insignis 
Bacclio.  Aquitaine  he  vaunts  as  a  district  famous  for  its 
elegant  and  polished  manners.  In  fact,  the  south-west  of 
Gaul  was  the  fostering  home  of  letters,  and  Ausonius  himself 
addressed  thirty  copies  of  verse  to  as  many  professors  of 
rhetoric  at  Bordeaux.  The  insight  which  he  gives  us,  here 
and  elsewhere,  into  the  state  of  learning  in  Gaul  during 
the  fourth  century,  is  such  as  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
A  rescript  of  Gratian  authorises  every  metropolitan  town  to 
elect  professors  of  rhetoric,  who  were  remunerated  from  the 
state  coffers  with  twenty-four  annones,  that  is  twenty  times 
the  amount  paid  to  a  Eoman  legionary,  whilst  the  "gram- 
marian" received  half  that  amount.  In  the  royal  city  of 
Treves  a  professor  received  thirty  annones,  a  Latin  gram- 
marian twenty,  and  a  Greek  grammarian  twelve.  The  work 
of  the  grammarian  varied  from  the  instruction  of  children  to 
the  delivery  of  public  letters  during  six  hours  of  the  day,  or, 
in  the  case  of  one  mentioned  by  Ausonius,  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  comparison  between  the  legislation  of  different  countries. 
The  endowment  of  research  was  a  matter  which,  by  a  capiice 
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of  despotism,  was  as  thoroughly  provided  for  in  the  Dark 
Ages  as  in  our  own  more  enlightened  days.^ 

Ausonius  was  in  addition  a  dramatist — he  wrote  the  Plcuj 
of  tJie  Seven  Sages.  It  is  rather  a  succession  of  monologues 
than  a  drama.  The  seven  sages  of  Greece  are  made  to  appear 
one  after  the  other,  and,  after  pronouncing  a  maxim  in  Greek, 
expound  it  in  Latin.  The  author  clearly  intended  his  work 
for  public  representation,  for  he  describes  how  his  characters 
advance  upon  the  stage,  clad  in  their  cloaks.^  And,  apolo- 
gising for  his  actors  in  the  prologue,  he  says  :  "  Why  do  you 
blush,  0  Iioman,  in  your  toga,  because  these  illustrious  men 
appear  upon  the  stage  ?  It  is  a  reproach  to  us,  but  it  was 
none  to  the  Athenians,  amongst  whom  the  theatre  was  con- 
sidered a  public  meeting-place.  ...  So  it  is  in  the  whole  of 
Greece." 

M.  Ampere  would  claim  the  contemporary  play  of  Que- 
rolus,  the  Grumbler,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Plautus,  for 
a  Gallic  writer.  It  is  certainly  not  anterior  to  the  third 
century.  It  refers  to  the  revolt  of  the  Bagaudes,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and  is  dedicated  to  Paitilius,  a  celebrated 
Gallo-Latin  poet.  Querolus  is  a  genuine  drama,  and  a  piece 
of  spirited  character-drawing.  If  its  Gallic  origin  were  well 
established,  it  would  have  demanded  at  our  hands  a  most 
careful  dissection  and  discussion. 

Amontr-st  the  Gallic  Christian  writers  of  tlie  fourth  cen- 
tury  were  Paulinus,  a  poet  full  of  tenderness,  a  disciple 
and  friend  of  Ausonius,  his  correspondence  with  whom  is 
still  preserved,  and  to  whom  St.  Augustine  dedicated  one 
of  his  treatises  ;  Sulpicius  Severus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
of  no  mean  order,  though — or  rather  because — he  attempted 
to  give  little  more  than  an  abstract  of  his  predecessors' 
voluminous   narratives ;    Martin,  a   writer    of   legends   and 

'   Ampfere,  Hisloire  lilUraire  de  la  Frana;  vol.  i.  ch.  6. 
*  Palliali  in  orchestrum  prodeunt. 
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Christian  sagas,  aud  an  epigrammatist  of  whom  even  the 
monks  of  his  day  had  cause  to  be  afraid,  and  who  managed 
on  several  occasions  to  get  the  better  of  Satan  in  argument ; 
Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  a  notable  opponent  of  Ariunism, 
exiled  to  Phrygia  on  that  account  by  the  Council  of  Beziers, 
author  of  a  Treatise^  on  the  Trinity,  and  other  controversial 
works ;  Ambrosius,  the  champion  of  Christianity  against 
pagan  reaction,  as  instanced  in  his  discussion  with  Sym- 
machus,  and  of  morality  and  ecclesiastical  independence 
against  the  corrupt  presumption  of  the  usurper  Maximus,  to 
M'hom  he  would  pay  no  open  honour  or  deference  ;  and  Cas- 
sianus,  the  anchorite,  author  of  Institutions  of  Monasteries,  and 
a  volume  of  Collations  or  dialogues  ;  Vigilantius,  a  southern 
Gaul,  who  protested  against  the  vow  of  celibacy,  and  who  has 
been  described  as  "  the  Gascon  Luther  ; "  and  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
taine,  who  has  left  us  his  biography,  a  Chronicle,  a  volume  of 
E'pigrams,  and  a  poem  on  Grace. 

Such  were  the  Christians  of  Gaul  who,  albeit  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  laid  the  foundations  of  French  literature  ;  who  re- 
vealed, as  they  wrote,  many  of  the  same  characteristics  which 
are  to  be  discovered  in  their  descendants,  and  whose  works 
have  had  their  due  effect  in  modelling  tiie  style  and  spirit  of 
the  moderns.  The  struggle  and  victory  of  Christianity  in  Gaul 
was  something  more  than  a  struggle  of  the  Gospel  against  pagan- 
ism, and  of  a  new  morality  against  the  ancient  corruption  of  the 
world ;  it  was  a  revendication  of  the  victims  of  Imperial  Rome. 
For  the  country,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  accept  her  faith 
from  the  oppressors  who  had  passed  her  under  the  yoke, 
but  rather  in  spite  of  them.  The  ejirly  confessors  of  Christi- 
anity in  Gaul  had  reason  to  fear  the  favour  of  the  emperors 
and  their  courts  as  nmch  as  their  hatred  ;  the  hurt  which  the 
Gallic  Church  received  from  the  one  was  as  great  as  that 
which  resulted  from  the  other.  Nor  was  Eome  the  only 
enemy  against  whom  she  had  to  contend,  and  against  whom 
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she  contended  so  successfully  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
Gaul  inarched  in  the  van  of  pure  and  orthodox  Christianity. 
Errors  of  practice  and  doctrine  assailed  her  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West ;  Gnosticism,  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  Xes- 
torianism,  Eutychism — all  of  these  felt  the  weight  of  her 
independent  logic,  her  intellectual  vigour  and  shrewdness. 
Nevertheless  against  one  or  two,  the  first  two  of  these  en- 
croachments, her  arm  was  destined  to  prove  weak,  and  her 
resistance  comparatively  brief.  Hie  pride  of  knowledge 
which,  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  the  East,  generated 
the  earliest  Christian  heresy,  had  its  special  temptations  for 
the  vainglorious  and  self-confident  Gaul,  whilst  the  legacy 
of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  philosopliies,  the  Arian  tendency 
towards  rationalism — the  offspring  especially  of  Platonism 
and  Christianity — proved  in  the  end  irresistible  to  a  race 
which  had  so  eagerly  accepted  the  civilisation  of  southern 
Europe.  Another  enemy  had  appeared,  hardly  less  formi- 
dable, in  the  oriental  idea  of  monasticism,  which,  \vhat- 
ever  it  might  have  done  for  Cliristianity,  could  not  be  other 
than  baneful  in  its  effects  on  the  intellect.  Against  this  cor- 
ruption also  the  genius  of  Gallic  Christianity  maintained  a 
vigorous  struggle ;  and  thus,  amidst  strife  and  victory,  re- 
lapse and  recovery,  the  bulwarks  of  faith  and  inteUigence  were 
sustained  until  the  worldly  empire  of  Eome  had  passed  away, 
and  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy  had  begun  to  assert  itself. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  had  entered  Gaul,  driving  out 
the  Eoman  soldiers  before  them,  and  three  great  battles  raged 
side  by  side  upon  the  soil  which  has  so  often  been  the  theatre 
of  the  fortunes  of  Europe.  They  were  the  battles  of  Cliris- 
tianity against  the  world,  of  the  Gallic  Church  against  pagan 
philosoph}',  of  Gaul  and  Eome  against  the  barbarians.  Side 
by  side  stood  three  men,  so  different  in  their  character  and 
tlieir  tendencies,  representing  such  varied  phases  of  human 
history  and   intellect,  as   Theodoric  the  Goth,  Salvian   the 
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Christian  Gaul,  and  Eutilius,  the  last  great  pagan  writer  of 
the  Gallo-Romans.  Amidst  these  struggles  the  Church  lost 
much  of  her  early  purity,  stooping,  but  stooping  too  low,  in 
order  to  conquer  the  new  masters  of  Gaul.  Eutilius  and 
Salvian  alike,  from  their  different  points  of  view,  attacked 
the  corruptions  of  the  Christian  community ;  and  they  were 
alike  in  one  thing  else,  that  they  both  attacked  them  with 
satire.  Eutilius  wrote  epigrams  against  the  Jews  and  the 
monks;  Salvian  inveighs  bitterly  against  the  avarice  and 
decaying  faith  of  his  co-religionists.  "  Thou  hast  lost,"  thus 
he  apostrophises  the  Churcli  in  Gaul,  "  thy  indifference  to 
earthly  wealth  and  thy  love  of  heavenly  blessings  .  .  .  thou 
hast  gained  more  vices  in  proportion  as  thou  hast  gained  more 
nations  .  .  .  the  richer  thou  hast  become  in  numbers,  the 
poorer  liast  thou  become  in  devotion,  at  once  greater  and 
smaller,  in  progress  and  in  decay."  Amongst  the  Teutonic 
invaders  tliere  were  Christians,  the  majority  of  M'hom  had 
accepted  Arianism.  In  his  hatred  of  corruption,  Salvian 
passes  lightly  over  this  error  of  belief.  "  They  are  heretics," 
he  says  of  tlie  barbarians,  "  Ijut  they  know  it  not ;  with  us 
they  are  so,  but  not  with  themselves.  They  think  themselves 
catholic,  even  accusing  you  of  heresy  ;  tlie  truth  is  on  our 
side,  but  they  think  they  possess  it ;  they  err,  but  their  in- 
tention is  right."  And  again  he  bears  witness  to  the  morality 
of  life  amongst  the  Saxons,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Goths  ; 
contrasting  it  with  the  vices  of  the  Eomans,  not  without  im- 
plication against  the  professed  Christians  of  Eoman  Gaul. 


§  4.  The  Chroniclers. 

The  life  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  native  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  contains  a  valu- 
able illustration  of  the  action  and  reaction  between  Gallic 
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Chiistianity  aud  Teutonic  barbarism.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Avitus,  afterwards  emperor,  and  at  tlie  coronation  of 
the  latter  he  pronounced  a  panegyric  in  verse  before  the 
Eoman  Senate,  which  he  did  likewise  for  Majorianus  and 
Anthemius.  At  this  time  he  was  a  pagan,  and  yet,  within 
three  years  of  his  return  from  Eome,  after  his  attendance 
upon  Anthemius,  he  was  consecrated  bishop.  He  was  not  a 
Itoman  patrician  for  nothing.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
condemn  the  writing  of  profane  poetry,  and  he  abandoned  a 
history  of  Attila's  invasion,  which  he  had  already  begun. 
No  doubt  his  conversion  was  sincere,  and  his  adoption  of 
Christianity  conscientious  ;  but  he  never  attempted  to  throw 
aside  his  lightness  of  heart,  his  pungency  of  expression,  and 
his  satirical  humour.  He  makes  a  joke  on  the  subject  of 
fa.sting ;  he  laughs  pleasantly  at  the  notion  of  praying  for 
itiin  or  fine  weather,  suggesting  that  the  potter  and  the  gar- 
dener might  not  agree  about  the  matter.  INIamertius  dedi- 
cated to  him  a  refutation  of  Faustus  on  the  materiality  of  the 
soul.  Sidonius  thanks  him  in  a  liundred  hyperboles,  adding 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  subject  in  dispute.  Nor  is  he 
afraid  of  indulging  in  pagan  illustrations,  or  of  continuing  to 
model  his  style  on  that  of  pagan  authors.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
Dean  Swift,  or  better,  the  Sydney  Smith  of  the  Gallic  Church. 
The  centre  of  his  see  was  Arvernum,  now  replaced  by 
Clermont,  and  this  town  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Goths. 
Sidonius  displayed  the  best  side  of  his  character  in  the  face 
of  his  country's  enemies,  and  maintained  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  his  laith  in  presence  of  the  invading  hordes.  His 
wife's  family,  the  most  influential  liomans  of  Auvergne, 
withstood  the  Goths  for  seveml  years ;  but  Sidonius  inter- 
vened to  bring  about  a  truce.  This  induciarum  iiniKjo,  as  he 
calls  it,  was  soon  broken  ;  and  he  writes  to  Mamertiu.s — "  It 
is  rumoured  that  the  Goths  are  advancing  upon  the  lloman 
territory.     AVretched  Arvernians.  we  are  ever  the  gateway  of 
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invasion."  The  bishop  inspired  courage  into  his  people,  and 
appointed  days  of  rogation  and  prayer,  uniting  the  patriot  and 
tlie  Christian.  The  Goths  retired  ;  but  the  Arvernians  were 
presently  delivered  by  treaty  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
in  order  to  stave  off  the  advance  upon  Marseilles.  Exile  and 
imprisonment  were  the  lot  of  Sidonius  ;  but  lie  was  released 
through  the  niediaticn  of  a  friend,  and  after  gaining  a  certain 
influence  over  Erik,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  at  Bordeaux,  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric, 
and  died  there  a.d.  489. 

The  letters  of  Sidonius,  together  with  other  contemporary 
and  later  documents,  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  customs 
and  manner  of  life  in  Gaul  during  the  fifth  century,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Gallo-Eoman  civilisation  was  not 
by  any  means  contemptible,  nor  their  literary  culture  insig- 
nificant. And  the  documents  in  question  betray,  moreover, 
that  the  Christian  and  pagan  communities  had  by  this  time 
approximated  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  being  no  longer 
divided  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  as  indeed  must  have 
been  evident  in  the  very  meagre  sketch  above  given  of 
the  life  of  Sidonius.  "  Great  lords,  hardly  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians, ex-prefects  of  Gaul,  men  of  the  world  and  men  of  plea- 
sure, frequently  became  bishops.  In  the  end  they  were 
compelled  to  this  course,  if  they  wished  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
moral  movement  of  the  age,  to  preserve  any  real  importance, 
to  exert  any  active  influence."  ^ 

For  example,  let  us  take  this  letter  from  Sidonius  to 
Eriphius,  the  son-in-law  of  Philimathius,  the  writer's  deceased 
friend : — 

"  You  are  ever  the  same,  dear  Eriphius ;  the  hunting-field, 
the  city,  the  country  never  attract  you  so  powerfully  that  the 
love  of  letters  cannot  still  retain  you.  .  .  .  You  bid  me  send 
you  the  verses  which  I  made  at  the  request  of  your  father-in-law, 

^  Gaizot,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  Lect.  3. 
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that  respected  gentleman,  who,  in  the  society  of  his  equals,  Avas 
equally  ready  to  command  and  to  obey.  But  as  you  wish  to 
know  where  and  on  what  occasion  these  verses  were  made,  that 
you  may  the  better  understand  this  trifling  production,  blame 
yourself  if  the  preface  be  longer  than  the  work  itself. 

"  We  had  met  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Just,'  when  sickness  pre- 
vented your  being  with  us.  The  annual  procession  had  been 
made  before  dawn,  amidst  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  populace  of 
both  sexes,  which  the  basilica  and  the  crypt  oould  not  contain, 
although  they  are  surrounded  by  immense  porches.  After  the 
monis  and  clerks  had  celebrated  matins,  singing  the  psalms 
alternately  with  much  sweetness,  every  one  withdrew  in  various 
directions,  though  not  very  far,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  tierce 
when  the  priests  were  to  celebrate  the  divine  sacrifice.  The 
narrow  dimensions  of  the  place,  the  crowd  pressing  about  us,  and 
the  great  number  of  lights,  had  suffocated  us ;  the  oppressive 
moisture  of  a  summer  night,  still  recent,  albeit  cooled  by  the 
first  freshness  of  an  autumn  morn,  had  yet  warmed  the  edifice. 
^^^li^st  the  diff"erent  classes  of  society  were  scattered  on  all  sides, 
the  principal  citizens  went  and  gathered  round  the  tomb  of 
Syagrius,  not  a  bowshot  away.  Some  were  seated  under  the 
shade  of  a  trellis  formed  of  laths,  wliich  were  covered  by  the 
green  branches  of  the  vine  ;  we  were  reclining  on  a  green  lawn 
balmy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.  The  conversation  was 
pleasant,  mirthful,  jocular;  moreover  (which  was  particularly 
agreeable),  there  was  no  discussion  concerning  powers  or  tributes, 
not  a  word  which  could  compromise,  and  not  a  soul  who  could 
be  compromised.  Whoever  could  relate  an  interesting  story  in 
apt  words  was  sure  to  be  listened  to  with  attention.  Above  all, 
there  was  no  giving  of  connected  narratives,  for  our  hilarity 
often  interrupted  our  speech.  Tired  at  last  of  this  long  rest,  we 
felt  a  desire  to  do  something.  Presently  dividing  ourselves  into 
two  companies,  according  to  age,  the  first  loudly  called  for  a  game 
of  tennis,  the  others  for  a  table  and  dice.  I  was  the  first  to 
make  a  move  for  the  tennis  ;  for,  as  you  know,  I  love  it  as  much 
as  my  books.  On  the  other  hand,  my  brother  Domicius,  a  man 
of  great  elegance  and  love  of  sport,  got  hold  of  some  dice,  rattled 

'  The  feaat  of  St.  Just,  a  former  bishop,  waa  held  on  the  2(i  of  Septeml<r. 
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them,  and  rapped  his  dice-box  as  though  he  was  sounding  a 
trumpet  to  summon  the  players  to  him.  As  for  us,  we  had  a 
long  game  with  the  scholars,  in  order  to  refresh  our  limbs, 
numbed  by  a  too  long  rest,  by  this  healthy  exercise.  The  noble 
Philimathius  himself,  as  the  Mantuan  poet  says, 

Aiisus  et  ipse  manu  juvenum  tentare  laborem, 

constantly  mingled  with  the  tennis-players.  He  excelled  at  it 
when  he  was  younger ;  but  when  he  had  been  frequently  hustled 
from  the  middle,  Avhere  they  stood  upright,  by  the  shock  of  some 
player  running  against  him ;  when,  at  other  times,  going  Avithin 
the  base,  he  could  neither  bar  .the  way  nor  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  ball,  as  it  flew  before  him,  or  came  upon  him,  and 
found  a  difficulty  in  recovering  himself  from  his  falls,  being 
frequently  overturned,  he  was  the  first  to  leave  the  game,  panting 
and  greatly  heated.  The  exercise  had  caused  his  liver  to  swell, 
and  he  sufiered  a  sharp  pain.  I  stopped  shortly  afterwards,  by 
waj'  of  charitably  stopping  at  the  same  time  as  he,  and  thus 
relieving  our  brother  from  the  annoyance  of  his  fatigue.  AVe 
then  seated  ourselves  once  more,  and  presently  his  perspiring 
made  him  ask  for  some  water  to  bathe  his  face.  They  brought 
him  some,  and  with  it  a  plate  bearing  a  napkin  which  had  been 
washed  over  night,  and  happened  to  be  hung  upon  a  rope 
stretched  over  a  pulley,  before  the  folding-doors  of  the  porter's 
cottage.  As  he  was  slowly  drying  his  cheeks,  he  said  :  '  I  wish 
you  would  dictate  for  me  four  verses  on  the  article  which  I  am 
making  use  of  '  Done,'  I  replied.  '  But,'  he  added,  '  let  my 
name  be  included  in  the  verses.'  I  answered  that  what  he 
asked  was  feasible.  'Well,'  he  rejoined,  'dictate  then.'  Where- 
upon I  said,  smiling, '  But,  you  ought  to  know  that  the  muses 
will  take  it  ill  if  I  attempt  to  mingle  in  their  company  amongst 
so  many  witnesses.'  Then  he  replied  smartly,  and  yet  with 
courtesy  (for  he  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  inexhaustible  wit), 
'  Rather  take  heed,  my  lord  Solius,  that  Apollo  is  not  still  more 
irritated  if  you  seek  to  seduce  in  secret  and  apart  one  of  his 
dear  pupils.'  You  may  imagine  the  applause  excited  by  this 
quick  and  well-turned  reply.  Then,  without  delay,  I  called  his 
secretary,  who  stood  by  with  his  tablets  in  his  hand,  and  dictated 
to  him  the  following  quatrain  : — 'Another  morning  when  he  leaves 
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his  hot  bath,  or  when  the  chase  has  heated  his  brow,  may  liand- 
some  Philimathius  still  find  this  linen  to  dry  his  dripping  face, 
so  that  the  water  may  pass  from  his  brow  into  this  fleece  as  into 
a  drinker's  throat.'  Hardly  had  your  Ei)iphanius  written  these 
verses  when  we  were  told  that  the  hour  had  struck,  and  that  the 
bishop  was  leaving  his  house,  and  we  rose  at  once." 

Of  such  a  nature  were  the  recreations  of  a  bishop — and 
possibly  enough  Sidonius  was  not  the  only  bishop  in  that 
company — in  the  fifth  century  ;  and  the  picture  is  full  of 
suggestions  and  outlines  that  may  easily  be  filled  in.  One 
thing  is  manifest,  that  the  aristocracy  of  Gaul  had  for  the 
most  part  become  transferred  from  the  civil  to  the  religious 
community  ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  Christian  Church  comprised 
■within  itself  a  genuine  aristocracy,  not  only  of  wealth  but 
of  learning,  accomplishments,  and  manners.  There  were  of 
course  men  of  influence  and  culture  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State  ;  and  of  these,  no  doubt,  many 
were  pagans.  But  it  was  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and 
occasionally  in  the  still  greater  security  of  the  monasteries, 
that  tlie  Gallic  literature  of  this  period  mainly  sought  refuge, 
and  that  particularly  when  there  ceased  to  be  a  lioman  court 
in  Gaul.  It  has  been  the  same  in  every  country.  Learning 
has  saved  itself  from  suppression  by  its  marriage  with 
Christianity,  and  the  church  has  been  the  patron  and  the 
foster-mother  of  that  very  culture  which  began  by  despising 
her.  It  is  true  that  a  partial  separation  has  since  become 
necessary,  when  the  danger  of  obscurantism  on  one  hand,  and 
scepticism  on  the  other,  made  both  a  little  shy  of  their 
mutual  intimacy  ;  but  neither  Literature  nor  Ciiristianity 
could  have  dispensed  with  the  interchange  of  benefits  which 
has  resulted  from  their  communion. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pagan  classical  literature 
disappeared  rapidly  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  ;  and  this 
under  a  double  discouragement.     The  Teutons  had  little  or 
VOL.  I.  G 
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no  taste  for  Greek  or  Latin  authors,  and  rarely  cared,  even  in 
France,  to  learn  the  Greek  or  Latin  language.     The  Chris- 
tians who  had  been  converted  from  paganism  either  re-signed 
their  classical  studies,  or  refrained  from  urging  them  upon 
others ;  whilst  Christians  born  into  the  Church  found  little 
encouragement   to  become    acquainted    with  any   literature 
save  that  of  the  inspired  writers,  the  fathers  and  the  doctors 
of  Christianity.     It  is  true  that  tlie  two  ancient  languages  of 
southern  Europe  became,  and  remained  for  many  centuries, 
the  universal  languages  of  the  Church  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this 
adoption,  they  became  the  medium  for  such  extraneous  litera- 
ture as  was  permitted  to  emanate  from  within  her  pale.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  monasteries,  for  instance,  were  originally 
all  laymen,  and  they  were  free  from  many  of  the  restraints 
which  held  the  intellect  of  the  ecclesiastics   in   a   narrow 
groove.     Hence  it  is  from  the  monasteries  chiefly  tliat  most 
of  the  early  secular  history  and  poetry  proceeded  ;  and  it  was 
in  the  schools  of  the  monks  that  the  most  liberal  education 
was  to  be  obtained.     The  Teutons  themselves,  before  they 
had  adopted  Christianity  to  any  large  extent,  rarely  built  or 
supported  schools  ;  whilst  the  Church,  though  it  never  failed 
to  establish  seminaries  in  connection  with  every  bishopric,  if 
not  with  every  important  centre  of  worship,  did  so  in  the 
first  place  mainly  for  the  training  of  her  own  priests,  or  of 
those  who  were  in  any  capacity  to  take  part  in  her  services. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  study  of 
pagan  antiquity  entirely  ceased.     There  can  have  been  but 
few  literary  pagans  in  the  sixth  century  ;  but  at  all  events 
there  were  professed  philosophers,  after  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  schools  of  philosophy  ;    and  it  was  probably  in  the 
monasteries  that  these  relics  of  the  learning  of  the  old  world 
found  their  asylum.      Thus,  in  fact,  was  preserved  in  the 
darkness  of  these  Ages  the  savour  of  knowledge  which  waa 
to  form  the  basis  of  modern  intellectual  regeneration. 
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Forty  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius  was  born  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Tours  •}  and  his  famous  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Franks  makes  us  acquainted  with  much  concerning  tlie  ])ro- 
gress  of  letters,  and  the  reactions  of  religious  and  civil  society, 
of  which  we  should  otherwise  have  remained  in  ignorance. 
He  also,  like  Sidonius,  belonged  to  a  patrician  family,  count- 
ing amongst  his  ancestors  both  senators  and  bishops.  His 
uncle  v/as  bishop  of  Arvernum,  and  he  had  given  his  nephew 
a  liberal  education.  Gregory  obtained,  at  all  events  before 
his  death,  an  acquaintance  with  Virgil,  Sallust,  Pliny,  and 
Aulus  Gellius  ;  but  he  takes  care  expressly  to  guard  himself 
against  being  thought  to  admire  them  too  strongly,  or  even 
to  imitate  their  styla  He  prides  liimself  on  being  rough 
and  straightforward  in  his  manner  of  writing ;  departing 
tlius,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  genius  of  his  race,  and 
affording  an  apt  illustration  of  the  opposition  between 
Christian  and  pagan  literature,  to  whicli  reference  was  made 
above.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  liistorian  by  choice  and 
by  fact,  and  not  a  theologian  ;  and  though  he  calls  his  history 
ecclesiastical,  the  bulk  of  it  is  secular.  Yet  Gregory  appears  to 
have  been  a  sincere  Christian,  as  well  as  a  blunt  and  obstinate 
Gaul.  He  stood  like  a  rock  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
world  upon  Christianity,  as  well  as  against  the  overbearing  con- 
duct of  the  Frank  and  Gothic  kings,  towards  all  who  appealed 
to  him  for  protection.  He  was  a  general  of  the  Church  militant 
in  (iaul.  When  the  young  Merovig  sought  asylum  with  him, 
he  held  him  safe  against  the  wrath  of  Chilperic  and  Fi-edegonde, 
without  losing  the  respect  of  either.  He  himself  relates  an 
anecdote  which  displays  at  once  his  bluntness  and  courage  in 
the'face  of  those  who  had  the  power  to  crush  him,  his  obsti- 
nacy in  argument,  and  his  want  of  skill  in  intellectual  fence. 

Chilperic,  grandson  of  Clovis,  set  up  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
theologian.     He  was  distinguished  in  the  one  accomplishment 

»  639. 
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by  his  false  <|uantities,  and  in  the  other  by  his  Ariauism  ;  but 
Gregory,  who  hated  the  Arians,  and  who  liad  tlatly  disobeyed 
the  beliest  of  Fredegonde  to  drive  Merovig  out  of  his  church, 
on  the  plea  "  that  one  must  not  do  under  Catholic  kings  that 
Avhich  was  not  done  under  Arian  kings,"  did  not  shine  in  his 
arguments  witli  Chilperic.  The  latter  objected  to  speak  of 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  "You,"  he  said  to  Gregory,  "and 
the  other  doctors  have  taken  that  view."  Gregory  discussed 
the  subject  warmly,  and  adduced  Hilarius  and  Eusebius  as 
authorities  on  his  side.  But  Chilperic  was  too  strong  for 
him,  proving  on  the  spot  that  those  two  writers  did  not  agree 
on  the  question.  Whereupon  the  stubborn  bishop  declared 
that  "one  must  be  mad  to  think  so."  And  Chilp(iric  grumbled 
and  was  silent.-*  The  Gallic  Church  had  made  its  mark  before 
this  became  possible. 

Gregory  withstood  Chilperic  and  Fredegonde,  in  the  name 
of  the  Church,  in  far  more  critical  circumstances,  and  with 
greater  success.  The  king  imagined  that  Pretextatus,  bishop 
of  liouen,  liad  brought  about  the  marriage  of  INIerovig  and 
Brunhild,  and  he  summoned  him  to  Paris  before  a  council  of 
Gallic  bishops.  Gregoiy  defended  the  accused,  and  did  not 
stint  his  arguments  against  the  flattery  of  tlie  king,  the  bribes 
of  the  queen,  or  the  subservience  of  his  fellow-bishops.  But 
Pretextatus  was  cowed  ;  he  admitted  his  offence,  and  craved 
Chilperic's  pardon.  Then  Chilperic  "prostrated  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  bi.shops,  and  said,  '  Hear,  most  pious  bishops ! 
The  guilty  one  has  confessed  his  execrable  crime.'  Then  we 
wept,  and  raised  the  king,  and  he  ordered  Pretextatus  to  leave 
the  Church.  He  himself  withdrew  to  his  residence,  and  sent 
to  us  the  books  of  the  canons,  whereto  had  been  added  a  new- 
part,  containmg  those  which  are  called  apostolic,  wherein  are 
these  words  :  '  The  bishop  convicted  of  homicide,  adultery,  or 
perjury,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  see.'  .  .  .  After  that  the  king 
'  Freudens  siluit. 
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deniauded,  either  tliat  his  (Pretextatus')  gown  should  be  torn, 
01-  that  we  should  read  over  him  the  108th  Psalm,  contaiuiug 
the  curses  against  Judas  Iscariot,  or  that  we  should  sign  a 
judgment  to  deprive  him  for  ever  of  communion.  I  refused 
all  these  conditions,  in  view  of  the  king's  promise  that  notliing 
should  be  done  contrary  to  the  canons.  Then  Pretextatus 
was  carried  out  before  our  eyes,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
guards.  Having  attempted  to  escape  during  the  night,  he 
was  severely  beaten,  and  exiled  to  an  island  near  Coutances."^ 
On  this  an  eminent  French  historian-  remarks,  "The  idea  of 
a  rule  raised  above  the  unfettered  passions  which  disturb  the 
barbarian  community  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  Cliurch." 

Amidst  the  dark  chronicle  of  bloodshed  and  crime  which 
Gregoiy  has  transmitted  to  us,  we  obtaii\  little  evidence  of 
liglit  or  of  intellectual  promise  beyond  that  which  is  revealed 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Tliere  are  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, certain  indistinct  evidences  of  a  literary  influence 
exerted  by  the  Teutons  over  their  Gallic  subjects,  which  may 
fairly  supplement  what  we  have  said  on  the  same  to[»ic  in 
the  previous  chapter.  Gregory  mentions  several  legends  and 
songs  which  can  be  traced  to  an  older  German  source.  Such 
is  the  story  of  Ermanric,^  and  the  circumstances  of  his  murder, 
for  which  a  precedent  may  be  found  in  the  Lay  of  Hamdir  ;* 
the  battle  of  Theodoric  witli  the  Thuringians,  when  the 
corpses  of  the  slain  choked  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that 
the  king's  army  marched  over  the  palpitating  human  bridge 
— significantly  reminding  us  of  an  episode  in  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  ;  the  account  of  Clovis  seeking  a  ford  over  the 
Yienne,  and  discovering  it  by  the  sight  of  a  crossing  stag — 
which  is  related  also  of  the  Huns,  on  their  advance  ujjou 

*  Gregory  of  Tours,  Huilorut  Francorum,  book  v.  19.         ^  M.  Arnpcix'. 
'  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ilistoria  Francorum,  book  iii.  7. 

*  See  in  The  Edda  nf  Sacmund  the  Learned,  ed.  Thorpe,  part  ii.  Ml,  "The 
Ijay  of  Hamdir." 
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Rome.  So  again  of  the  legend  of  Basina,  queen  of  Thuringia,. 
who  left  her  husband  for  Child(5ric,  feeling  him  to  be  the  most 
valiant  of  kings.  Here  indeed  we  have  a  legend  which  lias 
been  many  times  appropriated,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Amazon  queen  who  offered  herself  to  Alexander,  and, 
later  again,  of  Agnes  Sorel,  who  said  to  Charles  the  Seventh 
that  she  must  needs  love  the  strongest  king  in  Christendom, 
and,  as  it  was  not  he,  she  would  seek  him  in  England. 

A  contemporary  of  Gregory,  Fortunatus,^  who  passed  some 
years  in  Chilperic's  court,  and  wrote  verses  in  honour  of 
Siegbert,  Brunhild,  and  Fredegonde,  had  known  Boethius  in 
Italy,  and  had  profited  l)y  the  encouragement  shown  to  letters 
by  Theodoric  the  Goth.  He  fled  from  Italy,  his  native 
country,  before  the  invading  Lombards,  lived  for  some  time 
in  Austrasia,  and  finally  settled  at  Poitiers.  He  had  travelled 
much  for  a  man  of  his  time ;  and  liis  impressions  de  voyage 
crop  up  here  and  tliere  in  his  writings.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  he  was  a  panegyrist  in  verse,  exliausting  tlie  vocabulary 
of  flattery  on  behalf  of  the  cruel  northern  kings,  whom  he 
cannot  but  have  hated  and  despised.  lAad(?gonde,  having  fled 
from  the  violence  of  her  husband  Clotaire,  had  founded  a 
convent  at  Poitiers.  With  her  and  witli  the  abbess  Agnes, 
Fortunatus  contracted  what  seems  to  have  been  a  purely 
spiritual  and  intellectual  intimacy.  Based  upon  common 
tastes  and  mutual  respect,  the  communion  of  these  tliree — for 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  included  a  fourth — was  adorned 
by  a  literature  of  its  own.  The  best  and  most  imaginative 
poems  of  Fortunatus  are  those  which  he  addressed  to  his 
mother  and  sister.  Nor  was  his  influence  on  the  barbarians 
who  surrounded  him  inconsiderable.  "  To  the  fortune  of  a 
tranquillity  unique  in  that  age,  the  Italian  exile  added  that  of 
a  fame  which  was  not  less  unique  ;  and  indeed  he  might  well 
deceive  himself  as  to  the  durability  of  that  expiiing  literature 
^  Died  about  609. 
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of  which  he  was  the  last  representative.  The  barbarians 
adniirecl  his  sliglitest  utterance,  and  did  their  best  to  enjoy 
his  flashes  of  wit.  The  most  meagre  productions,  letters 
■written  as  he  stood,  whilst  tlie  messenger  waited,  simple 
couplets  improvised  at  a  meal,  passed  quickly  from  hand  to 
hand,  were  read,  copied,  committed  to  memory.  His  religious 
poems,  and  copies  of  verse,  addressed  to  the  kings,  attracted 
public  attention."^  And  with  him,  the  literature  wliich  had 
its  foundation  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  Latin  classical 
writers,  died ;  and  the  age  of  the  sacred  legends  began.  Of 
course  there  had  been  legends  in  the  Church  from  its  earliest 
days  ;  legends  written  to  be  read  during  divine  service,  or  on 
the  celebration  of  the  saints'  days,  or  even  during  an  ordinary 
feast.  But  hitherto  they  had  been  overshadowed — or  at  least 
in  our  eyes  they  are  ovei'shadowed — by  the  works  of  the 
panegyrists,  the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the  doctors  ;  from 
the  seventh  century  onwards  they  stand  almost  alone  as  the 
representatives  of  French  literature.  The  Church,  too,  must 
have  its  literature  ;  semi-profane,  more  attractive  to  the  multi- 
tude than  the  sacred  text  and  its  commentaries  ;  and  this 
literature  was  found  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Xo  art  or 
device  of  imagination  was  neglected  by  the  writers  wlio  com- 
I)osed  these  holy  legends,  or  by  the  ecclesiastics  who  availed 
them.selves  of  them  ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter  for  sur{)risL!  it' 
we  did  not  find  tliem  charged  from  beginning  to  end  with 
miracles.  Here  also  the  romances  of  the  Teutonic  race  found 
occasional  welcome  ;  for  when  once  fiction  is  called  in  to  the 
aid  of  fact,  the  less  imaginative  a  writer  happens  to  be,  tiic 
more  naturally  will  he  have  recourse  to  ideas  already  shaped 
an<l  moulded.  One  hero  of  Germanic  story,  Walther  of 
Aquitaine,  is  imported  bodily  into  the  lives  of  the  saints.  A 
certain  legend  relates  how  the  valiant  warrior,  tiivd  of  ids 
many  exploits,  withdrew  t(j  a  monastery  to  spend  there  th« 
'  A.  Tliiirrv,  lli.stoirc  dcs  Gaulois. 
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remainder  of  his  days  ;  but  the  monastery  being  attacked  by 
lawless  men,  the  remembrance  of  his  old  valour  returns  to 
him  ;  and  he  seizes  the  sword  in  defence  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  Little  as  there  is  of  literary  value  in  these  legends 
of  the  Church,  they  have  not  been  without  their  effect  on 
modern  literature  ;  for  they  have  suggested  and  inspired  some 
of  the  noblest  productions  of  every  succeeding  age. 


§  5.  Charlemagne,  his  Laboues  and  his  Fellow-workmen, 

The  history  of  France  in  the  eighth  century  reveals  a 
figure  of  greater  prominence  and  importance  than  any  of 
those  upon  whom  we  have  been  turning  our  attention.  Karl 
the  Great,  commonly  called  Charlemagne,  was  the  son  of  Pepin 
the  Short,  and  grandson's  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  an  Austra- 
sian  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Testry,  was 
acknowledged  as  Duke  of  the  Franks.  Charlemagne,  born  a.d, 
742,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Neustria  in  768, 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  all  the  Franks  three  years  later,  and 
the  crown  of  Lombardy  in  774  ;  assuming  the  title  of  Emperor 
in  the  year  800.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  814,  his 
dominions  ^A'ere  bounded  by  the  ocean  from  north  of  the  Elbe 
to  the  Pyrenees  (always  excepting  Brittany).  From  the 
Bidassoa  the  boundary  line  ran  across  north-eastern  Spain  to 
the  month  of  the  Ebro,  and  thence  followed  the  sea-coast  to  a 
point  some  miles  south  of  Eome.  Crossing  Italy,  it  skirted 
the  Adriatic  as  far  as  southern  Dalmatia,  and  leaving  Bulgaria 
on  the  east,  ran  westward  round  the  Carpathians,  and  so 
north  by  jNFagdeburg  to  Jutland.  Over  this  wide  domain  his 
sway  was,  throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  undisputed  ; 
and  his  authority,  due  as  much  to  his  commanding  personal 
characteristics  as  to  his  success  in  arms,  was  superior  both  in 
kind  and  degree  to  that  of  any  contemporary  sovereign.     He 
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did  for  France  what  Alfred  did  for  England,  but  he  was 
greater  than  the  EnglLsh  king  in  the  field,  more  intiueutial  in 
the  court,  and,  let  us  add,  more  fortunate  in  the  biographer 
who  lias  transmitted  his  fame  to  succeeding  generations. 

Einhard  (Eginhard),^  who  describes  himself  as  "a  barba- 
rian little  versed  in  the  tongue  of  the  Eomans,"  was  a  chronicler 
endowed  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  panegyrists  ;  but 
his  Life  of  Charlemagne,  may  be  taken,  with  discrimination,  as 
a  valuable  narrative  of  the  acts  of  his  illustrious  patron  ; 
whilst  it  is  undoubtedly  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  spuri- 
ous Chronicle  of  Tarpin.  Eginhard  describes  Karl  the  Great 
as  tall  of  stature,  with  liglit  hair,  large  and  sparkling  eyes, 
a  rather  long  nose,  a  smiling  and  agreeable  countenance, 
and  very  captivating  manners.  He  was  fond  of  Mar,  and 
seems  to  have  had  little  dilTiculty  in  collecting  large  and 
numerous  armies,  whom  he  almost  invariably  led  to  victory. 
He  governed  his  couit  and  his  empire  with  remarkable 
skill.  Twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn,  he  called 
together  general  assemblies,  some  consisting  of  the  great 
officers  and  influential  men  in  Church  and  State,  together  with 
men  of  inferior  position  ;  others  being  open  to  the  superior 
class  alone.  The  object  of  tiiese  assemblies  was  to  deliberate 
and  decide  upon  matters  of  national  or  local  interest ;  and 
their  results  were  preserved  in  the  form  of  Capitularies,  which, 
first  instituted  by  Pepin  the  Short,  contain  rather  the  decrees 
and  decisions  than  the  legislation  of  the  Carlovingian  kings 
and  their  assemblies.  Of  these  there  are  some  hundred  and 
fifty  extant,  whereof  upwards  of  sixty  belong  to  the  r<jign  of 
Ciiarlemagne.  The  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  Cai)itu]aries, 
which  doubtless  had  all  the  ibrce  of  a  formal  depo.siti(jn  of 
law,  vary  considerably  from  questions  of  morality  to  ques- 
tions of  politics,  from  penal  and  civil  edicts  to  religious  ordi- 
nances, and  to  regulation.s  of  domestic  and  social  life."  I»3' 
•  Bom  about  770.      '  Gui7ot,  Hialoirc  de  la  Cicilisalion  en  France,  Lent.  21 
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such  means  as  these  he  held  together  and  attempted  to  con- 
solidate his  widespread  dominions,  and  made  every  province 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  sway.  Not  satisfied 
with  a  mere  centralisation  of  his  power,  hacked  and  supported 
by  the  tenor  of  his  military  authority,  he  maintained  personal 
relations  with  all  his  principal  subjects  ;  making  his  indivi- 
duality weigh,  through  them,  upon  the  most  distant  corners  of 
his  empire.  Thus  he  strove,  and  with  some  success,  to  weld 
his  Franks,  Saxons,  Avars,  Goths,  Italians,  Aquitanians,  Gauls, 
Iberians,  into  one  homogeneous  and  harmonious  nation;  and, 
if  he  failed,  it  was  because  the  task  was  an  utterly  impossible 
one ;  not  because  he  omitted  anything  which  a  cultivated 
barbarian  of  the  eighth  century  could  have  found  to  do. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  what  manner  the  individuality 
of  Charlemagne  impressed  itself  upon  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  In  one  respect,  that  of  clothing,  he  was 
himself  an  imitator  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Gaul ;  for 
his  dress,  as  Eginhard  describes  it,  partook  both  of  the  Frank 
and  Gallic  fashion.  His  long  white  or  blue  cloak  hung  over 
his  shoulders,  closed  as  far  as  the  loins,  where  it  separated 
into  two  parts,  the  one  falling  over  the  knees,  the  otlier  and 
longer  one  flowing  behind.  The  legs  were  clothed  in  cloth 
hose,  laced  down  tlie  sides,  with  trousers  of  the  same  material. 
Beneath  the  cloak  was  a  tunic,  edged  with  silk  ;  and  beneath 
that  a  shirt  of  linen.  A  belt  of  gold  or  silver  encircled  the 
waist,  from  which  hung,  in  its  sheath  of  gold,  the  famous 
sword  Joyeuse,  which  the  troubadours  of  later  days  loved  to 
celebrate,  and  which,  like  the  Excalibur  of  King  Arthur, 
boasted  a  fabulous  origin.  Over  his  shoulder  Charlemagne 
was  wont  to  wear  a  sliort  mantle  of  marten  or  other  skin  ;  a 
garment  differing  from  the  favourite  adornment  of  his 
humblest  subjects  only  in  the  costliness  of  its  material.^ 

The  Emperor's  courtiers  were  not  slow  in  imitating  and 

^  B.  Haiireau,  Charlemagne  et  sa  cour,  ch.  i. 
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even  surpassing  their  master  in  the  richness  of  their  attire ;  and 
Charlemagne,  disliking  their  ostentation,  took  an  opportunity 
of  effectually  reproving  it.  One  day  he  attended  mass  in  an  old 
cloak  of  sheepskin  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  said  to 
his  attendants  :  "  Let  us  not  rust  in  idleness,  but  now,  clad  as 
we  are,  without  returning  to  our  houses,  let  us  "o  a-huntins." 
There  was  no  shirking  such  an  invitation  ;  so  they  mounted  at 
once,  and  followed  the  Emperor.  The  sky  was  laden  with 
rain,  which  presently  fell  in  heavy  showers.  The  courtiers 
were  all  clad  in  the  best  robes  and  gewgaws  which  the  Vene- 
tian merchants  had  been  able  to  supi)ly.  Some  had  their 
breasts  covered  with  gay  silks,  set  off  by  plumes  of  many 
colours,  by  peacock's  feathers,  and  the  heads  and  breasts  of 
birds  imported  from  Phcenicia.  Others  had  robes  of  Tyrian 
purple,  bordered  with  a  fiinge  of  cedar  bark.  Others  wore 
quilted  silks  and  cloths,  or  furs  of  every  degree  of  value,  from 
that  of  the  dormouse  to  that  of  the  marten.  Charlemagne 
kepfc  them  at  their  sport  throughout  the  day,  until  their 
dresses  were  completely  soaked  with  rain,  and  torn  to  rags  by 
the  branches,  the  brambles,  and  thorns  of  the  underwood. 
Nor  did  this  end  their  unpleasant  ordeal  ;  for  the  Emperor 
commanded  that  they  should  attend  his  court  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  attired  precisely  as  they  appeared  on  returning 
from  the  chase.  He  himself  set  the  example  by  donning  his 
sheepskin  ;  and  thus  bantered  at  his  ease  tlie  shamefaced 
counts  and  marquises  who  surrounded  him.^ 

But  our  present  concern  with  Charlemagne  is  not  so  much 
to  recognise  in  him  the  conqueror,  the  imperial  ruler,  or  even 
the  administrator.  It  is  of  more  interest  that  we  should  know 
him  .13  the  patron  of  art  and  science,  the  encourager  of  learn- 
ing, himself  a  student  and  the  friend  of  students.  A  man  of 
war  from  his  youth,  he  seems  to  have  always  nursed  a  sincere 
admiration  for  those  who  had  conquered  the  difficulties  of  tlie 

*  Sec  Teulet,  (Euvrca  comp'.ilrs  d  Kijlnlmrd,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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mind,  as  lie  had  mastered  the  force  and  courage  of  his 
enemies.  In  one  of  his  many  expeditions  he  found  himself, 
in  Italy,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  learned  men  ;  pro- 
bably from  Eome,  or  Pisa,  or  Bologna  ;  and,  after  listening  to 
them,  and  treating  them  with  great  respect,  he  prevailed  on 
several  to  return  with  him.  He  established  schools,  and 
monasteries  to  which  schools  were  attached,  in  many  parts  of 
his  dominions  ;  and  settled  lecturers,  professors,  artists,  gram- 
marians, wherever  it  occurred  to  him  that  their  talents  might 
be  used  to  the  best  account.  He  also  employed  architects  and 
engineers  to  erect  places  of  worship  and  of  education,  or  to 
build  bridges  and  lay  down  roads.  In  this  encouragement  of 
learning  and  art,  as  in  social  life.  Charlemagne  succeeded,  mani- 
festly  through  his  personal  influence,  through  the  contagion 
of  his  own  enthusiasm,  by  co-operation  rather  than  by  com- 
mand, by  example  rather  than  by  direction.  He  learned  to 
read  and  write  long  after  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  man- 
hood ;  and  all  w'ho  wished  to  please  their  august  master  by 
treading  in  his  steps  felt  no  shame  in  sitting  with  him  at  the 
feet  of  his  instructors.  He  coveted  for  himself  the  fame  of  a 
writer,  and  ordered  a  grammar  of  the  national  tousue  to  be 
written.^  "Whether  or  no  this  can  be  taken  to  imply  that  he 
began  to  write  with  his  own  hand,  or  by  dictation,  a  treatise 
on  the  Frank  language,  it  would  be  sufficiently  to  the  credit 
of  Charlemagne  if  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  suggest 
such  a  work  to  one  of  his  friends. 

A  certain  anonymous  chronicler  reports  a  story,  re- 
produced by  j\[.  Guizot,  which  at  least  bears  on  its  face 
the  marks  of  probability.  Returning  from  a  long  absence^ 
Charlemagne  summoned  the  pupils  of  one  of  the  schools, 
and  desired  to  see  evidence  of  their  application  to  study. 
The  children   of   the  poorest  parents  acquitted   themselves 

^  Eginhard,  Vita  Carolis  Imperatoris,  c.  xxix.  ;  "inchoavit  et  grammati- 
cam  patrii  serinonis." 
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well,  whilst  the  better-boni  had  nothing  to  show  but  a 
few  mediocre  attempts.  Charlemagne  set  the  former  on 
his  right  hand  and  the  latter  on  his  left  ;  and,  turning 
to  the  poor  children  with  a  beaming  face,  said  :  "  My  child- 
ren, I  praise  you  ver}'  much  for  your  zeal  in  fulfilling  my 
desires,  and  for  seeking  your  own  welfare  by  all  the  means  in 
your  power.  Strive  to  attain  perfection  ;  then  I  will  give  you 
rich  bishoprics,  splendid  abbeys,  and  I  will  always  esteem 
you  as  men  worthy  of  consideration."  Turning  next,  with 
marks  of  anger,  to  those  whom  he  had  placed  on  his  left,  who 
stood  in  terror  at  his  wrathful  look,  he  addressed  them  with 
bitter  irony:  "As  for  you,  sons  of  the  chief  men  in  this 
nation,  you  delicate  and  well-born  children,  you  resting  con- 
tent with  your  birth  and  your  fortune,  you  have  neglected  my 
orders,  and  the  pursuit  of  your  own  fame  in  your  studies,  and 
chosen  to  abandon  yourself  to  softness,  play,  idleness,  or  vain 
occupations."  Then,  raising  towards  heaven  his  majestic  head 
and  his  invincible  arm,  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  "  By 
the  King  of  the  heavens,  let  others  admire  you  ;  I,  for  my  part, 
make  no  account  of  your  birth  and  your  beauty.  Know,  and 
keep  it  well  in  your  minds,  that  if  you  are  not  urgent  to  make 
up  by  constant  application  for  your  past  negligence,  you  shall 
obtain  nothing  from  Charles."^ 

Amongst  the  schools  which  owed  their  foundation,  or 
rather  restoration,  to  the  enlightened  Emperor  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century,  was  that  attached  to  the  palace,  which 
some  have  chosen  to  consider  as  the  origin  of  the  famous 
University  of  Paris.  No  doubt  when  a  University  of  Paris 
was  formally  established  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  capital 
was  already  one  of  tiie  principal  seats  of  learning  in  the  king- 
dom, and  schools  existed  there  with  some  sort  of  definite 
endowment ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  safely  be  said.  In  any 
case  Charlemagne  did  establish  from  the  very  best  materials 
*  Dcs  Fails  et  Ocslcs  de  Charles  le  Grand,  book  L 
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at  his  command  this  school  of  the  palace  ;  not  assigning  to  it, 
in  the  first  instance,  any  public  hnilding  or  fixed  location,  but 
entertaining  its  professors  and  learned  men  as  his  own  guests, 
who  travelled  from  place  to  place  with  his  court,  and  only- 
settled  down  m  Pans  as  their  permanent  home  when  Charle- 
magne finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
names  of  his  assistants  in  the  grand  work  of  the  restoration 
of  learning,  and  in  particular  of  those  who  were  attached  to 
his  person,  sufficiently  attest  the  penetration,  the  good  fortune, 
the  success  with  which  he  attracted  to  his  side  men  of  genuine 
intellectual  power,  well  fitted  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  far- 
sighted  purposes.  Of  these  the  principal  was  Alcuin,  who 
had  presided  over  the  famous  school  connected  with  the  mona- 
stery of  York.  On  his  return  from  Eome,  in  781,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  to  fetch  the  idollium  of  the  newly-consecrated 
Archbishop  Eanbald,  he  met  Charlemagne  at  Parma,  and  was 
induced  by  the  Emperor  to  come  to  Paris,  in  the  capacity  of 
his  instructor  and  counsellor.  Here  Alcuin  employed  his  time 
in  revising  sacred  manuscripts,  in  collating  texts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  generally,  in  presiding  over  the  great  educa- 
tional movement  which  his  patron  had  inaugurated.  He  had, 
amongst  his  immediate  pupils  in  the  palace  school,  not  only 
Charlemagne  himself,  but  his  children,  Charles,  Pepin,  Louis, 
Gisla  ;  his  sister  Gisla  ;  Piiculf  and  Eigbold,  afterwards  arch- 
bishops of  Mayence  and  of  Treves ;  Adalhard,  Angilbert,  Fla- 
vins, Damoetas,  and  Eginhard,  friends  and  counsellors  of  the 
Emperor  ;  Gundrade  the  sister  of  Adalhard,  and  Iiichtrude  a 
nun.^  There  are  extant  a  number  of  letters  which  Alcuin  wrote 
to  Charlemagne  during  their  temporary  separations,  and  from 
the  different  places  where  the  first  was  engaged  in  the  labours 
which  he  had  undertaken.  In  one  of  these,  written  from 
Tours — where  the  Emperor  had  given  him  the  abbey  of  St. 
Martin — he  gives  liis  patron  an  account  of  what  he  had  been 

^  Guizot,  Histoirc  dc  la  Civilisation  en  France.  Lect.  22. 
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doing  in  that  town  for  the  school  attached  to  tlie  abbey. 
He  says — 

"  I,  your  Fhivius,  according  to  your  exhortation  and  wise 
desire,  have  been  busy  under  the  roof  of  Saint  Martin,  in  dispens- 
ing to  some  the  honey  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Others  I  strive 
to  inebriate  with  the  old  wine  of  ancient  studies;  these  I  nourish 
with  the  fruit  of  grammatical  knowledge ;  in  the  eyes  of  these 
again  I  seek  to  make  bright  the  courses  of  the  stars.  ...  But  I 
have  need  of  the  most  excellent  books  of  scholastic  learning, 
which  I  had  procured  in  my  own  country,  either  by  the  devoted 
care  of  ray  master,  or  by  my  own  labours.  I  therefore  beseech 
your  majesty  that  it  may  please  your  wisdom  to  permit  me  to 
send  certain  of  our  household  to  bring  over  into  France  the 
flowers  of  Britain.  ...  In  the  morning  of  my  life  1  sowed  in 
Britain  the  seeds  of  knowledge  ;  now,  in  the  evening,  although  my 
blood  has  grown  cool,  I  do  not  cease  to  sow  them  in  France  ;  and 
I  trust  that,  with  the  favour  of  God,  they  will  prosper  in  both 
lands." ' 

A  couple  of  years  later,  Alcuin,  having  written  to  Charle- 
magne an  explanation  of  the  terms  "  septuagesima"  and 
"  sexagesima,"  and  having  been  gently  remonstrated  with  by 
the  Emperor  upon  his  unyielding  adherence  to  his  own  opinion, 
rejoins  as  follows: — "With  regard  to  the  injunction  which 
you  give  me  at  the  clo.se  of  your  letter,  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
for  my  good — that  if  there  be  aught  needing  qualification  in 
my  opinion,  I  should  qualify  it  with  humility — 1  thank  God 
I  have  never  been  obstinate  in  my  error,  nor  conflilcnt  in  my 
disposition.  I  can  advance  with  ease  to  a  better  counsel,  for 
I  know  how  it  has  been  said  that  one  ought  more  frequently 
to  employ  one's  ears  than  one's  tongue.  I  therefore  pray  your 
wisdom  tf)  think  I  write  not  as  to  a  di.sciple  but  as  to  a  judge, 
and  that  I  address  to  him  my  humble  thoughts,  not  as  to  one 
who  is  ignorant,  but  as  to  one  who  may  correct"     A  j)ka>aut 

'  See  Gaizot'fi  Hisloirt  de  In  CiviliacUion  erv  France,  for  ■pccimetis  of  Akoin'f 
lessons,  and  of  many  of  his  letters. 
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touch  of  nature  on  botli  sides,  doing  credit  to  the  independence 
of  each,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  betrays  the  assertion  and  the 
recognition  of  Charlemagne's  imperious  character. 

Two  of  Alcuin's  fellow-workmen  were  from  Ireland  ;  the 
monkish  chronicler  of  St.  Gall  describes  them  as  "duos 
Scotos  de  Hibernia."  They  seem  to  have  come  of  their  own 
accord,  and  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  pressing  upon 
France  the  learning  of  which  they  felt  her  to  be  in  need,  and 
which  they  felt  themselves  capable  of  imparting.  It  was 
their  custom  for  some  time  to  collect  a  crowd  about  them, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  is  now  practised  by  a  mounte- 
bank at  a  fair.  "If  any  one  wishes  for  knowledge,"  they 
would  proclaim,  "  let  him  come  to  us  and  take  it,  for  \ve  have 
it  on  sale."  CliarlemaQ;ne  gave  them  a  welcome  at  his  court. 
Clement,  one  of  them,  was  a  Greek  scholar,  but  he  has  left 
nothing  behind  him,  except  memorials  of  the  hatred  in  which 
he  was  held  by  Theodulf,  a  Spaniard,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
whom  his  friends  called  Pindar,  because  he  was  a  poet.  For 
some  reason  or  other  he  had  conceived  a  fierce  antipathy 
to  Clement,^  and  called  him  "  Scottus  Sotus ; "  but  Clement 
nevertheless  seems  to  have  been  a  hearty  co-operator  with 
Alcuin,  and  to  have  commanded  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  if 
not  of  all  his  colleagues.  It  is  possible  enough  that  the  Irish- 
man's orthodoxy  did  not  precisely  attain  the  standard  of  that 
of  a  Spaniard. 

Another  Irishman,  greater  than  either  Alcuin  or  Clement, 
lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  (grandson  of  Charle- 
magne through  Louis  le  Debonnaire).  This  was  John  Scotus 
Erigeua,  who  has  been  called  the  only  really  learned  man  of 

^  Theodulf  wrote  tlie  following  Latin  verses  upon  Clement,  which  b«aT 
testimony  tc  his  hatred  : — 

I'es  (lira,  hostis  atrox,  hebes  horror,  pestis  acerba, 
Litigiosa  lues,  res  fera,  grande  nefas  ; 
Res  fera,  res  turpis,  res  segnis,  resque  nefanda. 
Res  infesta  piis  ;  res  inimica  bonis. 
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the  Middle  Ages.  Others  of  Alcuin's  contemporaiies  in 
France  were  Smaragdus,  who  wrote  a  Latin  grammar ;  Bene- 
dict of  Aniane,  a  terror  to  evil-liviug  monks  ;  Peter  of  Pisa, 
brought  by  the  Emperor  from  Pavia  ;  Paul  the  Lombard,  who 
has  left  behind  him  a  History  of  the  Lombards,  a  Chroaich  of 
Events  at  Metz,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Abstract  of  Euter- 
pius ;  and  Pauliiius  of  Aquileiti,  a  theologian  of  no  little 
acuteness  and  independence.  Of  Egiuhard  we  have  already 
heard  something.  He  was  one  of  Alcuin's  pupils,  and  has  left 
us  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  Charlemagne,  having  pro- 
bably been  one  of  the  Emperor's  chancellors,  and  subsequently 
the  tutor  and  chief  minister  of  Lothaire,  associated  by  Louis 
le  Debonnaire  in  his  government.  As  a  man  of  letters  Egin- 
hard  was  infinitely  superior  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  though  as 
a  historian  he  ranks  below  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  civilisation  of  France  during 
the  epoch  of  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  successors,  and, 
in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  the  learning  and  literary 
culture  of  France,  came  from  men  of  foreign  extraction.  The 
influences  of  Christianity  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
nation  by  modes  and  instruments  for  the  most  part  indige- 
nous, but  this  restoration  of  learning  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  must  be  attributed  to  causes  of  external  origin. 
"Before  Charlemagne  almost  all  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  were  more  advanced  than  France,  and  it  may  be  said 
without  national  vanity  such  a  state  of  things  was  a  real 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  Nevertheless  so  it  was 
in  the  epoch  of  barbari.sin  and  the  decadence  of  the  Merovin- 
gians. At  that  time  France  was  eclip.sed  by  Spain,  by  Italy, 
by  England.  Spain  had,  in  the  tenth  century,  Isidore  of 
Seville.  In  Italy,  after  Boetius  and  Cassiodorus,  those  latest 
representatives  of  antiquity  at  the  momcTit  when  antiquity 
had  expired  on  the  threshold  of  modern  ages,  two  great  Popes 

VOL.  I. 
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arose,  Saint  Leo  and  Saint  Gregory.  Latei  on,  whilst  the 
densest  darkness  covered  Gaul,  I^ngland  produced  the  Vener- 
able Bedc,  celebrated  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  France 
had  no  one  to  compare  with  these."  ^ 

>  Ampere,  Histoire  lUtiraire  de  la  France,  vol.  iii.  ch.  4. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

§  1.  Origin  of  tut:  L.vngue  d'Og  and  the 
Langue  d'Oil. 

The  process  whereby  the  Latin  tongue  gradually  became 
modified  into  French  was  slow  and  ill  defined.  Our  informa- 
tion upon  this  point,  at  all  events  such  as  is  derived  from 
external  evidence,  is  little  more  satisi^ictory  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  superposition  of  Latin  upon  tlie  Gallic  and 
Iberian  languages  which  it  displaced.  But  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  Latin  spoken  in  France  during  and  shortly 
previous  to  the  eighth  century  was  very  corrupt.^  Even  in 
the  age  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century,  we  have  his 
word  for  it  that  it  was  very  common  to  confound  the  genders, 
the  government  of  prepositions,  and  other  grammatical  rules. 
Nevertheless  there  was  of  course  a  method  in  every  modifica- 
tion which  did  not  spring  from  the  mere  neglect  of  ignorant 
men  ;  therefore  thoy  who  treat  the  transition  language  of  the 
French  as  a  jargon  speak  without  a  notion  of  what  it  really  was.'^ 

'  In  752,  for  instance,  Pope  Zacliaria.s  found  himself  called  on  to  decide 
concerning  the  validity  of  a  baptism  pronounced  in  theso*terms: — "  Ego  to 
baptizo  in  nomine  Patria,  et  Filia,  et  Spiritus  sancti.''  A  form  of  contnict 
of  about  the  same  date  is  couched  in  the  following  words  : — "Cedo  tibi  de 
rem  paupertatis  uwx  tani  i>ro  sponsalia  quani  pro  largitate  tusi',  hoc  est  Tosa 
cum  curte  circuniaucta,  mobile  ct  immobile.  Ccdo  tibi  bracilc  viili;nt/>  soli- 
dus  tantus  ;"  and  so  forth.  '  Littre,  Ilisluire  de  la  langue  frnn^aiie. 
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Of  the  methods  which  undoubtedly  regulated  these  lin- 
guistic changes,  one  of  the  most  important  and  manifest  was 
the  euphonic  law  of  accentuation.  It  has  been  justly  said 
that/  "considered  in  its  form  as  f;ompared  with  the  Latin, 
and  in  its  origin,  I  would  define  French  as  a  language  which 
adheres  to  the  accentuated  syllables,  usually  suppressing  the 
intermediate  consonant  and  the  short  vowel,  wliich  then  re- 
constructs the  word  according  to  the  euphony  demanded  by 
the  ear  amongst  the  letters  remaining,  and  which  thus  estab- 
lishes its  new  and  distinct  accentuation,  resting,  in  a  masculine 
termination,  upon  the  final  syllable,  and  in  a  feminine  termi- 
nation upon  the  penultimate."  ^ 

The  influence  of  the  Franks  in  this  respect  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  very  slight,  being  perceived  rather  in  cer- 
tain additions  to  the  vocabulary  than  in  any  organic  modifi- 
cation.^ 

It  has  been  asserted  that  traces  of  this  new-born  tongue 
are  to  be  discovered  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.^  The  fact 
is  doubtful,  not  because  the  evidences  were  not  present  at 
that  date,  but  because  we  possess  no  literary  documents  of 
the  sixth  century  written  in  the  most  popular  forms  of  speech 
then  employed.^     In  France,  as  in  all  contemporary  Christian 

^  Littre,  Hisloirc  de  la  langue  fran(;aisc. 

-  Bearing  this  law  of  accentuation  in  niinJ,  we  may  say  that  the  great 
modifying  force  of  neo-Latin  in  France  was  the  law  of  crasis.  Many  examples 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves.  Thus,  s6llicitdre  becomes  soulcier  ;  minis- 
terium  becomes  meatier  ;  cogitare,  cidder  •  cuiiiditare,  convoiter  ;  sccurics,  seur, 
siir;  maturus,  mcur,  mUr;  and  the  like. 

5  From  them  we  have  such  feudal  terms  as  mall  {mahal),  ban  (bann),  alien 
{alod),  echevin  {skepc7io),  marecltal  {maraJiscaUi),  senechal  (siniscalh) ;  and  terms 
of  war,  like  haubert  (halsbox),  hcaume  (helm),  giierre  (werra),  and  the  like. 
But,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  the  new  language,  the  Teutonic  element  would 
scarcely  require  more  than  a  few  passing  words  of  comment. 

*  The  Benedictine  autliors  of  the  Hlstoire  Utterairc  de  la  France,  vol.  vil. 
p.  xxxiii. 

6  There  is,  however,  a  fragment  known  as  the  Gloss  of  r^eichcnnn,  brought 
to  light  in  1863,  which  is  at  all  events  as  old  as  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  of 
which  a  few  words  may  serve  as  a  specimen.     Thus  we  have  from  the  Latb 
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lands,  the  Bible  has  been  the  handmaid  of  literature,  and  has 
had  a  large  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  modern  tongue. 

The  Latin  spoken  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  most  edu- 
cated laymen  in  France — setting  aside  those  who  had  spent 
many  years  in  the  schools — is  exemplified  by  the  well-known 
oaths  of  Lewis  the  German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  preserved 
by  Nithard,  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  in  his  History  of  the 
Franks}  Here  we  hav^e  evidence  both  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  corruption  of  the  Lntin  language  had  proceeded,  and  of 
the  advance  already  made  towards  the  modern  form  of  speech. 
Another  and  later  example  is  contained  in  the  song  of  St. 
Eulalia,^  preserved  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  one  of  the  earliest 
fragments  of  tlie  popular  poetry,  afterwards  so  abundant, 
which  centred  round  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  which  was  to 
give  place  in  tlie  affections  of  the  French  people  to  the  songs 
of  the  troubadours. 

The  distinction  between  the  early  French  of  the  noith 
and  the  south  must  have  existed  from  the  very  first ;  and  it 
is  necessary,  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  French  literature,  to 

text  of  the  Bible  the  word  minas,  upon  which  the  gloss  given  is  manatees,  th« 
modern  French  menaces;  and  so,  galea,  helmo  (Jicaumc)  ;  tugurium,  cabanna, 
(eabane)  ;  singularitcr,  solamente  (sculcmcnt) ;  ca^vicntarii,  macioni  (ma(;ons)  ; 
rindoncs,  lincioli  (linceuls),  etc.  lirachet,  Histoirc  de  la  Langue  Fran<;aise,  p.  .34. 
^  The  oath  of  Lewis  the  German,  taken  before  the  army  of  Charles  the 
BalJ  in  842,  is  as  follows  :  — "  Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro  Christian  poblo  et  nostro 
commnn  sjilvament,  dist  di  en  avant,  in  (^iiant  Dcus  savir  ctpodir  me  dunat, 
si  salvarui-eo  cist  meon  fradre  Karlo  <t  in  adjuJha  et  incadhnna  cosa,  si  cum 
om  per  ilreit  son  fradra  valvar  dift,  in  o  (piid  il  mi  altrcsi  fazet,  et  ab  Liulher 
nul  2)laid  nunquam  prindrai  qui,  meon  vol,  cist  meon  fradre  Karle  in  damno 
sit."  The  oath  of  the  French  lords  of  the  army  of  Charles  the  Bald  is  as  fol- 
lows : —  "Si  Lodhuwigs  sagiument,  que  son  fradre  Karlo  jurat  conservat,  et 
Knrlus  nieos  sendra,  de  suo  part  non  lo  stanit,  si  io  returnar  non  Tint  pois, 
ne  io  nc  nculs  cui  eo  returnar  int  pois  in  nulla  adjudha  contra  Lodlmwig 
non  li  iv  er." 

*  We  give  the  four  first  lines  onl}',  with  the  mo<lern  Fronch  on  the  othci 
side  : — 

liuona  pulcella  fiit  Eiilnlia  ;  Bonne  i>ui'lle  fut  Eulalic, 

IVsl  a\Tet  corps,  bellewjr  nciir.n  Uenu  avail  Ic  corps,  plus  belle  Vinie. 

Voldrent  la  voinjre  li  Deo  iiiiiiii,  Vouluront  la  vaincre  les  ennemis  <lo  Uleo, 

Vol'irent  la  fuire  Uiaulc  sen  ir.  Voulurciit  la  faire  Ic  (liable  scrvir. 
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notice  the  principal  features  of  each  form  of  language.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  French  writers  had  observed  and 
commented  on  this  difference.  The  grammarian  and  trouba- 
dour, liaymond  Vidal,  in  liis  La  Dreyta  Mancra  de  Trohar} 
remarks  :  "  The  Frencli  tongue  is  best  and  most  suitable  for  the 
making  of  romances,  pastorals,  and  lays  ;  but  that  of  Limousin 
is  to  be  preferred  for  making  verses,  songs,  and  sirventes."^ 
Of  course  there  were  various  kinds  of  dialects  spoken  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  long  before  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
but  the  exact  process  by  which  they  attained  their  first  literary 
form  and  their  geographical  limits  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  would  be  as  rash  to  conclude  that  the  Latin 
tongue  gave  place  to  a  uniform  idiom  tliroughout  France, 
which  was  subsequently  corrupted  in  different  districts,  as  it 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  French  of  Aquitaine  was  simply 
Latin  jyhis  Iberian,  the  French  of  Auvergne  Latin  jAus  Gaelic, 
the  French  of  Armorica  Latin  flus  Cymric.  Yet  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  original  tongues  of  Gaul  had  their 
share  in  directing  the  several  corruptions  of  the  adopted 
Latin  ;  although  the  traces  of  this  influence  are  not  much 
more  distinct  than  the  traces  of  Teutonic  admixture.  Many 
causes  must  have  contributed  to  produce  the  dialects  of 
Limousin,  Gascony,  and  Saintonge,  of  Auvergne,  Toulouse, 
Narbonne,  of  Vienne  and  Montferrat ;  and  the  dialects  them- 
selves, in  a  more  or  less  imperfect  form,  must  have  been 
commonly  spoken  in  the  various  provinces  many  years  before 
they  became  the  vehicle  of  literature.  The  same  thing  was 
happening  at  the  same  time — perhaps  somewhat  later — in 
England,  although  under  other  conditions,  and  according  to 
more  definite  or  ascertained  laws  of  linguistic  development  ; 

'  "The  right  way  to  Avrite  poetrj'." — Guessard,  Bihliothlque  de  I'Ecole  des 
Charles. 

2  In  Les  Troubadours  et  leur  influence  sur  la  liU6raturc  du  Midi  de 
VEurope,  M.  li.  Baret  suggests  lliat  the  romances,  lays,  and  above  all  the 
pastorals,  are  of  Provenjal  origin. 
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the  older  continental  forms  giving  way  before  the  ])opulai 
dialects,  out  of  which  the  genius  of  the  early  writers  of  ro- 
mance was  to  evolve  the  modern  Englisli  tongue. 

It  is  certain,  as  it  is  of  course  very  natural,  that  the  cor- 
rupted Latin  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  ran  for  a  long  time  side 
by  side  with  the  corrupted  Latin  of  France  ;  tliat  tlie  forms 
of  corruption  were  frequently  identical;  and  more,  that  some 
forms  which  were  in  the  first  instance  common  to  all  the  neo- 
Latin  tongues,  have  come  to  be  adopted  in  one  of  those  coun- 
tries, whilst  they  have  been  rejected  in  the  others.^  Thus  the 
lingua  romana  rastica  was  formed  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  In  the  latter  century  we  Jiear  of  a  Life  of 
Saint  Faro,  written  in  a  popular  form  of  speech,  so  as  to  be 
understood  as  widely  as  possible."  Paschatius  Radbert  tells 
us,  in  his  Life  of  Adalhard  (about  800),  that  "if  you  had  heard 
him  speak  in  the  common  tongue,  he  uttered  his  words  in 
pleasantly-flowing  periods  ;  whereas  if  you  heard  him  use  the 
foreign  tongues,  which  they  called  Teutsch  ...  he  excelled 
all  others  ;  but  if  he  spoke  Latin,  then  was  there  no  grander 
diction  from  the  charm  of  its  sweetness.  Here  we  have  a  men- 
tion of  three  forms  of  speech,  one  of  which  is  described  as 
commonly   spoken  ;  and  being   neither   Teutsch  nor   Latin 

■  In  Diez's  Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Romance  Lanmiages,  we 
find  "the  two  Ifoiuance  dialects  of  Gaul,  the  fVench  and  the  Provengal,  liave 
been  produced  from  nearly  the  same  materials  ;  and  the  characteristics  which 
the  former  possesses,  in  commoTi  with  the  Spanish  and  Italian,  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  separate  it  from  its  neighbour,  to  which  it  bears  a  very  intimate 
relationship.  It  is  conceivable  tliiit  within  certain  limitations  the  snme 
Koroancc  language  reigned  at  one  time  over  the  whole  of  Gaul.  This  languaga 
preserved  itself  with  more  purity  in  the  !'roven9al  tlian  in  the  French,  which 
from  .somewhere  about  the  ninth  century  has  been  separating  itself  thcnci  by 
a  gradual  attrition  of  its  forms."  Hurguy,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Gram- 
inairc  de  la  Lantfuc  d'o'il,  ji.  13,  s.nys  also,  "II  est  tris- probable,  grnniniati- 
calement  parlant,  qu'il  y  eut  d'aliord  dans  lea  Gaules  unc  seule  ct  meme  Inngue, 
avec  des  nuances diverses  toutefois  selon  Ics  localites.  Dcsla  fin  dii  l.Xo  sjicle 
nous  y  trouvons  deux  langues  fort  distinctes  ;  le  Provencal  au  sud,  et  le 
Pran^nis  proprement  dit  an  nord." 

*  "  Juxta  rusticitatem  "  is  the  epithet  applied. 
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was  evidently  the  lingua  romana  in  use  by  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen.  In  813  the  Council  of  Tours  directed  the  clergy 
to  employ  the  rustic  Latin,  which  we  may  call  Romance, 
alternately  with  the  Teutsoh.  The  former  was,  of  course,  the 
most  widely  understood  language  in  Trance  in  tlie  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  and  as  such,  it  was  employed  on  all  occasions  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  masses  was  to  be  reached.  It  became 
divided,  as  we  have  seen,  into  two  dialectic  families,  that  of 
the  north  being  still  farther  subdivided,  and  comprising  one 
particular  form,  spoken  in  the  He  de  France,  which,  as  being 
the  language  of  the  capital  and  the  court,  was  destined  ulti- 
mately to  prevail  over  all  the  rest. 

The  grand  distinction  observable  amongst  the  dialects  of 
France  is  that  between  the  north  and  the  south  ;  and  for  this 
the  geographical  separation  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count. But  there  were  other  causes  at  work,  both  political  and 
social.  The  descent  of  the  Norsemen  upon  the  north,  during 
the  tenth  century,  must  have  produced  an  immediate  effect  in 
modifying  the  speech  of  the  conquered  country ;  for  though 
the.  victors  doubtless  adopted  the  language  of  those  whom 
they  had  to  rule,  they  certainly  did  not  do  so  without  consi- 
derably modifying  it.  They  neglected  the  accentuation,  they 
changed  the  vowel-sounds, — in  particular  turning  the  a  into 
e,  as  in  charitat,  charite  ;  and  they  must,  in  like  manner,  have 
altered  the  features  of  the  tongue  which  they  adopted  in 
sundry  more  or  less  conspicuous  modes.  The  south  of  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  occupied  a  few  centuries  previously  by 
the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  the  most  peaceful  of  all  the 
eastern  ^  invaders,  became  united  from  the  year  879  under 
Boson,  King  of  Provence,  or  of  Aries,  as  he  was  sometimes 
described  ;  whilst  at  tlie  end  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was 

^  "  Quem  si  vulqo  audisses,  dulcifluus  emannbat ;  si  vero  idem  barhara,  quanx 
Teutisca.n  aicnnt  .  .  .  pi\t-eininebat ;  quod  si  latine,  jam  ultenus  pra 
aviditate  dulcoris  non  erat  spiritus." — Pcrtz, 
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divided  between  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  and  Barcelona.  These 
changes  were  made  without  much  bloodshed  or  resistance  ; 
and  this  fact,  added  to  tlie  natural  influences  of  a  more 
southern  climate,  tended  to  widen  and  emphasise  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Provencal  language  and  literature  and  the 
heavier  and  ruder  speech  of  the  north.  The  former  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  lanyue  d'oc;  the  latter  by  that 
of  laiiQue  cl'dil} 

Between  the  more  warlike,  yet  the  more  barbarous.  French- 
men of  the  Xorth  and  the  softer  yet  more  ingenious  French- 
men of  the  South,  there  arose  a  certain  rivalry  and  jealousy, 
which  has  been  manifested  in  the  political  history  of  subse- 
quent generations  :  and  which  has  left  its  marks  upon  the 
social  history  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When,  in 
the  year  lOOG,  Constance,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
came  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  llobert  the  Second,  King  of 
France,  and  brought  with  her  certain  of  her  father's  courtiers, 
the  rude  men  from  the  North  were  scandalised  by  the  frivolity 
of  the  Southerners.  "  Their  arms,"  says  tlie  chronicler  Glaber,- 
"and  the  trappings  of  tlieir  horses  are  extremely  quaint. 
Their  hair  falls  barely  to  the  middle  of  their  heads,  they 
shave  their  beards  like  players,  wear  boots  ending  unl)ecom- 

'  M.  Gdnisez  iu  hia  Hintoire  de  la  LilUrcUure  fraiu;aisc,  vol.  i.,  p.  5,  remarks 
that  "  oc  is  evidently  the  hoc  of  the  Latins  ;  oil,  of  which  we  have  formed 
ouroMi,  which  is  certainly  not,  as  has  been  said  so  often,  the  p;i.st  participle  of 
the  verb  ouir,  is  derived,  by  a  double  syncope,  from  Jioc  and  illud,  united  and 
abridged.  Hoc  was  pronounced  o,  as  oc  is  still  j>ronounced  in  the  south  of 
France.  Illiul  lia.s  given  its  first  syllable,  upon  which  tlie  tonic  accent  rest.s, 
and  our  fathers  liad  thus  for  p.flinnation  the  dissyllable  oV,  which  is  wmngly 
writt<'n  and  ])ronounced  oil.  The  Italians  took  for  a  similar  use  the  adverb 
sic,  of  which  they  made  si.  Italian  is  the  language  of  si,  just  as  the  romance 
from  the  south  is  the  language  of  oc,  and  that  from  the  centre  and  the  north 
of  France  the  langunge  of  of/." 

'  Itaoul  Glaber,  a  monk  who  died  towards  1050,  in  the  monastery  of 
Clnny,  wrote  a  Ckroniqut,  which  contains  the  most  memorable  events  from 
900  until  1046.  A  translation  of  this  chronicle  hius  been  ]iublished  in  the 
collection  of  M^moires  pour  scrnr  d  I'llistoire  de  France,  edited  by  the  late 
M.  Guizot. 
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ingly  in  a  curved  beak,  short  skirts  down  to  their  knees,  and 
open  behind  and  before.  They  never  wall:  without  springing. 
Perpetual  wranglers,  they  never  act  in  good  faith.  And  these 
are  the  frightful  models  which  the  princess  has  unfortunately 
offered  to  Frenchmen,  the  most  honest  and  refined  of  all 
nations!"  The  picture  is  one  which  bears  on  its  face  the 
stamp  of  truth  ;  and  the  French  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  marked  by  the  same  contrast  as  their  social  history. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  nature  of  this  literature,  as  it 
sprang  to  life  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  when  the  pure  Latin 
tongue  was  no  longer  spoken,  when  the  labours  of  Charle- 
ma'^ne  and  Alcuin  had  almost  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  save  in 
the  monastic  schools,  and  when  the  whole  of  western  Europe 
stood  upon  the  verge  of  a  new  historic  epoch.  And  we  will 
begin  with  the  literature  of  the  lanfjue  cVoc,  the  literature  of 
the  south  of  France. 


§  2.  The  Langue  d'Oc  and  its  Literature. 

The  language  of  the  South,  distinguished  from  its  greater 
propinquity  to  Eome  as  the  langue  d'oc  (hoc),  was  spoken 
o-enerally  up  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ebro  and  of  the  Po,  on  tlie  jNIediterranean  coast,  and  in 
the  districts  drained  by  the  Loire  and  the  Ehone.  Its  principal 
variations  were  the  dialects  of  Provence,  Gascony,  Catalonia, 
and  Piediuont  ;  the  latter  comprising  elements  which  account 
for  its  development  into  the  modern  Italian,  whilst  the  Catalan 
dialect  tended  towards  the  modern  Spanish.  In  the  twelfth 
century  these  four  forms  were  sufliciently  similar  to  be  intel- 
ligible over  the  whole  district  just  defined,  and  even  by  the 
more  cultivated  speakers  of  the  langue  ifo'il.  Many  of  the 
troubadours  employed  the  several  dialects  indiscriminately, 
and  we  shall  find  them  frequently  combining  the  features 
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of  all  in  the  same  song.  Although  we  are  concerned  now 
simply  with  the  literature  of  France,  it  is  well  to  Ibear  in 
mind  that  this  brilliant  lyric  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages 
belongs  virtually  to  at  least  three  nationalities,  and  that  the 
political  aspect  of  the  countiy  of  the  troiibadours  was  consider 
ably  more  varied  than  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

South  of  the  Pyrenees  were  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and 
Aragon,  independent  and  comiiact.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  twelfth  century  Aragon  held  Provence  as  a  fief,  until, 
in  1196,  the  latter  was  made  over  to  a  younger  brother  of  the 
reigning  king,  and  from  his  successor  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Capets.  Provence  lay  en  the  Mediterranean,  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Ehone.  Its  neighbour  on  the  north  was 
the  duchy  of  Savoy  ;  on  the  west,  extending  between  the 
Klione  and  the  upper  Garonne,  and  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  was  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
whereof  the  ruling  family  was  closely  allied,  by  successive 
marriages,  with  the  royal  house  of  Aragon.  "Westward  of 
Toulouse,  in  the  south-west  comer  of  France,  came  the  Duchy 
of  Gascony,  including  Beam  in  the  south,  Pcrigord  in  the 
north,  All)ret  on  the  west,  and  Agenois  on  the  east.  Xorth 
of  Gascony  and  Toulouse  was  the  extensive  duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine,  comprising  Auvergne,  Limousin,  Poitou,  and  La  Marche. 
All  these  French  provinces  paid  fealty  to  the  French  king 
who  reigned  in  Paris,  though  they  preserved  a  certain  amount 
of  independence,  at  least  to  the  time  of  Louis  IX.,^  eighth  in 
direct  descent  from  Hugh  Capet. 

The  history  of  France,  and  of  the  south  in  particular, 
during  the  Capetian  period  is  full  of  interest,  and  of  course  it 
liad  no  little  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  lanrjued'oc.  In 
1095  Pope  Urban,  assisted  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  both  of  them 
being  P'renchmen,  preached  the  first  crusade  from  Clermont 
in   Auvergne.     Since   the   death    of  Hildebraml,    ton   years 

»  1226-1290. 
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before,  the  power  of  the  papacy  had  been  declining,  and  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  contested  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Pontiff, 
who  was  moreover  continually  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  the 
headstrong  independence  of  the  feudal  barons.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  Urban  determined  to  make  a  diversion 
which  should  bring  him  more  prominently  forward  as  the 
head  of  Christendom,  and  he  therefore  took  steps  to  carry  out 
a  project  which  had  long  found  a  place  in  the  counsels  of 
Itome.  He  had  well  chosen  the  spot  from  which  to  move 
the  hearts  of  the  Christian  warriors  of  France  ;  for  it  was  the 
adhesion  of  Bishop  Adhemar  of  Puy  and  Eaymond  de  Saint 
Gilles,  Count  of  Toulouse,  which  assured  the  success  of  the 
crusade.  The  hatred  of  tlie  Saracens  in  Europe  stimulated 
men's  enthusiasm  against  the  Saracens  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
but  it  was  no  doubt  rather  policy  than  religious  fervour  which 
caused  Urban  and  his  advisers  to  embark  upon  this  important 
enterprise.  And  the  first  fruits  of  his  success  was  the  expul- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  from  Italy  by  the  Norman 
and  Burgundian  host  which  came  to  crave  the  blessing  of  the 
Pontiff.  Amongst  the  followers  of  Piaymond,  who  formed  the 
finest  army  in  the  whole  crusade,  were  not  only  his  own  sub- 
jects, but  a  large  number  of  Gascons,  Aquitanians,  and  Pro- 
vengals.  Although  amongst  the  effects  of  the  crusades  must  be 
placed  the  increased  immorality  of  western  Europe,  and  the 
enormous  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the  Popes,  it  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  men  were,  by  their  agency,  brought  more 
closely  together,  caste  was  broken  down,  feudalism  was  pre- 
vented from  degenerating  into  anarchy,  the  conditions  of  serf- 
dom were  alienated,  and  the  municipalities,  left  in  a  large 
degree  to  their  own  devices,  gained  in  power  and  authority. 

Civic  liberties  made  a  large  stride  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
VII.  ;^  and  indeed  the  general  immunity  enjoyed  by  south- 
ern France  from  the  long  and  devastating  wars  which  had 
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afflicted  each  and  all  of  the  neighbouring  countries  had 
brought,  especially  to  Provence,  much  prosperity,  leisure,  and 
literary  culture  in  its  train.  Tiie  art  of  poetry,  above  all, 
flourished  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the  central  districts 
of  the  langxie  cVoc  became  a  veritable  land  of  song.  By  about 
the  year  1 160,  Henry  of  Anjou,  Henry  II.  of  England,  became 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  southern  France.  He  had  ac- 
quired Poitou  and  Aquitaine  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor, 
divorced  wife  of  Louis  ;  Touraine  and  Maine  had,  together 
with  Anjou,  been  his  original  patrimony ;  he  had  feudal  suzer- 
ainty over  Auvergne  ;  he  conquered  Gaseony,  and  seized 
upon  Quercy  from  the  Count  of  Toulouse ;  but  all  this  had 
been  done  with  compai'atively  little  lighting,  and  the  coimtry 
at  lai-ge  was  never  greatly  disturbed  by  him.  The  cruel  war 
waged  against  the  Albigenses,  wherein  the  greater  part  of 
Langucdocwaslaidwaste,Beziers,  Aries,  Narbonne,  Avignon, 
were  sacked  ;  wherein  Pedro  of  Arragon,  an  enlightened 
patron  of  letters,  fell  at  Muret^  with  18,000  of  his  followers, 
destroyed  the  delicate  literary  southern  efflorescence ;  but 
the  records  of  at  least  a  couple  of  centuries  i-emain  to  show 
the  splendour  and  importance  of  the  epoch. 

Striking  figures  are  those  who  stand  prominent  in  the  his- 
tory of  southern  France  during  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
philosophical  Albigenses,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Tou- 
louse but  who  were  spread  over  a  wide  district,  and  whose  dis- 
ciples nuinbere<l  many  thousands  ;  the  ascetic  AValdenses,  the 
"  poor  men  of  Lyons,"  who  wouhl  not  go  beyond  the  P.iblo 
for  the  rule  of  their  faith — these  two  sects,  against  mIioui  all 
the  bitterness  of  orthodox  hatred  was  to  be  poured  forth-, 
alike  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  life,  and  alike 
rejected  by  the  priestly  domination  of  Rome;  Folquet,  the 
falseand  unscrupulous  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  himself  onceagay 
and  gallant  troubadour,  who,  with  his  culture  of  the  poetic 
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art,  had  cast  off  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  humanity  ; 
Domenico,  canon  of  Osnia,  the  parent  and  founder  of  the 
inquisition,  who  bai)tized  his  offspring  in  the  blood  of  a  thou- 
sand victims,  and  did  more  than  an}'  one  man  of  his  generation 
for  the  cause  of  Roman  supremacy  ;  Raymond  YI.,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  excommunicated  hy  the  Pope,^  formidable  to  Rome 
by  the  indifference  with  which  he  regai'ded  her  denunciations 
of  his  heretic  subjects,  weak  and  vacillating,  first  resisting  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  tlien  yielding  himself  as 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  persecutors ;  his  gallant  nephew, 
the  Viscount  of  Beziers,  opposing  the  emissaries  of  Rome  by 
word  and  deed,  until  his  hapless  capital  was  taken  l)y  storm, 
sacked  and  consumed  by  fire,  the  very  last  of  its  inhabitants 
was  killed,  and  he  himself,  previously  lured  into  the  be- 
siegers' camp,  done  to  death  by  the  basest  treachei-y ;  Simon 
de  Montfort,  succeeding  to  the  honours  of  his  victim,  taking 
henceforth  the  leading  part  in  this  cruel  mockery  of  a  cru- 
sade ; — these  are  figures  worthy  the  skill  of  a  great  painter, 
grouped  as  they  are  in  lurid  light  against  the  dai'k  back- 
ground which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  began  to  ovei'lay 
the  land  of  song. 

Turn  from  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  stage  of  peaceful 
everyday  life,  and  the  actors  who  first  attract  our  notice  are 
scarcely  less  noteworthy.  "  When  Monseigneur  the  Bishop 
of  Caliors,"  writes  a  chronicler,  '*  takes  possession  of  his  see, 
the  Viscount  of  Saissac,  his  principal  vassal,  ought  to  await 
him  at  the  gate  of  the  town  bareheaded,  his  right  \q^  naked, 
and  his  right  foot  in  a  slipper.  He  ought  to  take  the  bridle 
of  Monseigneur's  mule,  and  lead  him  to  the  episcopal  palace. 
W^hile  Monseigneurdines,  the  Vi&countought  to  wait  on  him, 
his  head  being  still  uncovered  and  his  right  foot  naked  ;  and 
afterdinner,  the  lord  of  Saissac  is  to  take  the  sideboard,  which 
must  be  of  silver  gilt,  and,  putting  it  on  a  mule,  go  his  way — 
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both  mule  and  sideboard  (the  value  whereof  was  fixed  at  three 
thousand  livres)  becoming  his  own  in  right  of  liis  service.  It 
is  told  of  one  Bishop  of  Cahors  that  he  never  said  mass  without 
a  sword  or  a  pair  of  gauntlets  being  laid  beside  the  altar. 
Another  ecclesiastic  of  Provence  claimed  the  ricrht  of  mixin" 
with  the  choir  in  boots  and  spurs,  his  sword  by  his  side,  and 
u  hawk  on  his  wrist.  The  Abbot  of  Figeac  was  entitled  to 
be  led  into  the  principal  town  of  his  see  by  the  lord  of  jNIont- 
brun  dressed  like  a  harlequin,  save  that  one  of  his  legs  should 
be  naked.  The.?e  ceremonies  were  not  more  fantastic  than 
the  tricks  which  knights  and  troubadours  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  proprieties,  and  the  immorality  covered  by  such 
a  grotesque  conventionality  was  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  Gregory  YII.,  writing  of  France  in 
1074,  says  that  "law  is  forgotten  and  justice  trampled  under 
foot.  There  is  no  kind  of  infam}'  or  cruelty,  no  act,  however 
vile  or  intolerable,  that  is  not  perpetrated  with  impunity 
.  .  .  .  by  sacrilegious,  incestuous,  and  perjured  men,  wjio  are 
ready  to  betray  one  another  for  the  veriest  trifle."  The  vices 
described  and  hinted  at  by  contemporary  historians  are  such 
as  it  would,  in  the  present  age,  be  unclean  to  put  to  paper. 
The  country  of  the  Alljigenses  and  Waldenses  did  not  escape 
the  general  contagion  ;  but  we  can  at  least  claim  for  it  that 
it  was  less  corrupt  than  the  remainder  of  France.  The  trou- 
badours refined  and  attenuated  vice  ;  they  covered  it  with  a 
delicate  fretwork  of  etiquette  and  fastidiousness,  but,  at  the 
same  time  they  repudiated  its  brutality  ;  thqy  ate  the  honey 
of  indulgence,  but  they  did  not  devour  the  comb.  The  evils 
of  vice,  as  of  war,  singed  luit  did  not  blacken  them  ;  they  were 
the  void  heart  of  the  flame  which,  consuming  their  neigh- 
bours, left  them  comparatively  unscathed.  Provence  was 
the  focus  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  tiie  langiic  cloc,  and  from  its 
troubadours  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries 
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spring  almost  every  form  of  lyrical  prosody  known  to  modern 
Europe.^ 

The  literature  of  southern  France  in  the  jMiddle  Ages  is  the 
more  worthy  of  study,  because  it  was  in  many  ways  a  revival 
of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  culture  displayed  by  the  Gallo- 
Ilomans  of  an  earlier  age.  The  refinement  of  the  panegyrists, 
the  literary  elegance  of  a  Sidonius  relived  in  tlie  words  of 
the  modern  Aquitanians  and  Provencals,  who  inherited  the 
delicate  ear  and  tongue,  the  fastidious  and  discriminative 
minds  of  the  patrician  families  who  so  long  resisted,  but 
finally  accepted  and  coalesced  with,  the  Visigoths.  There  can 
be  no  question  whatever  that  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours 
was  a  flower  of  indigenous  growth,  matured  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  same  developing  influences  widch  had 
nourished  the  general  civilisation  of  the  south,  and  had  accu- 
mulated the  commercial  prosperity  and  luxury  of  towns  like 
Aries,  Toulouse,  Narbonne,  Bordeaux.  But,  if  this  poetry  was 
indigenous,  if  it  even  extended  its  influenc'e  over  northern 

^  The  troubadours  had  the  canson  or  chanson,  consisting  of  from  half-a- 
dozen  to  a  score  of  stanzas,  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  invariably  ending 
with  a  commiato  or  envoi,  apostrophising  the  song,  and  delivering  the  mission 
which  it  was  sent  forth  to  fulfil  ;  the  more  lax  and  satirical  sirvcnfe,  with 
lines  and  stanzas  of  varying  length,  the  succession  of  rhymes  being  similaily 
optional  ;  the  soniiet,  originally  always  chanted  to  the  sound  of  a  musical  in- 
strument— hence  the  name,  and  one  form  whereof  may  possibly  have  suggested 
to  Petrarch  that  which  he  definitely  adopted  ;  the  ballad,  sung  during  the 
dance.  With  them  also  originated  many  whimsicalities  of  poetry— the  nuica- 
ronic,  alternating  from  language  to  language,  either  line  by  line  or  verse  by 
verse — a  style  which  Dante  himself  did  not  disdain  to  imitate  ;  the  frottola, 
a  mere  amalgam  of  proverbs  and  familiar  maxims,  strungtogether  with  rhyme 
and  metre,  but  with  very  little  reason.  They  attuned  their  voices  to  the 
frredicaiisas,  inciting  their  hearers  to  the  dangers  and  glories  of  the  crusades  ; 
to  the  2}^nnhs,  or  complaints  against  fate,  or  the  cmelties  of  their  mistresses  ; 
to  the  tcnsons,  characterised  by  the  ingenious  replies  of  a  pair  of  lovers  ;  to  the. 
ahbas  (aiibadcs),  the  morning  songs  of  natuie's  beauty  and  freshness  ;  to  the 
Serenas  (sdr^nadcs),  in  which  thej'  invited  to  the  tenderness  of  love.  They 
even  attemi)ted,  in  their  tezaurs  (tresors)  and  cnscnhaincns  {enscigncmcr.ts)  id 
give  expression  to  what  little  they  knew  of  the  wonders  of  science,  the  rules 
of  philosophy,  the  art  of  living. 
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Italy  and  north-eastern  Spain,  leaving  an  ineffaceable  mark 
on  the  literatures  of  these  two  countries,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Proven9al3  modified  in  any  appreciable  degree  the 
L'terature  of  the  nortli  of  France.  We  have  heard  that  Eay- 
mond  Vidal,  himself  a  troubadour  and  a  grammarian,  claimed 
a  "superior  authority"  for  the  "songs  inthe  Limousin  tongue;" 
but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  the  trouveres  were 
indebted  to  the  troubadours  for  any  part  of  their  inspiration, 
nor  that  the  Chansons  de  Gestc  and  fabliaux  re-echoed  the  spirit 
of  the  canzons  and  sirvcntcs.  Neither  is  there  much  ground 
for  attributing  any  more  than  a  general  and  necessary  influ- 
ence in  succeeding  generations  to  the  Provencal  models  over 
the  literature  of  northern  France.  It  is  true  that  the  criticism 
of  a  later  age  has  claimed  this  superiority  and  this  influence 
for  the  south,  one  writer  going  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the 
"  transplantation  of  the  taste  for  Proven9al  poetry  into  France" 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  a  more 
recent  examination  has  brought  the  conviction  that  the 
northern  literature  was  itself  also  in  the  truest  sense  indige- 
nous ;  that  there  were,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  songs 
in  nortlieru  France  which  had  long  been  popular ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  Pomance  epics  are  to  be  found  in  the 
south  which  must  unquestionably  have  derived  their  inspira- 
tion from  tlie  Arthurian  Chansons  de  Gcste  of  tlie  north.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  French  poetic  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages 
ought  to  stand  first,  either  in  point  of  origin  or  authority,  or 
even  literary  value.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  acknowledge 
the  beauty,  the  genuineness,  the  national  importance  of  each  ; 
to  observe  how  naturally  each  of  them  was  the  outcome  and 
representative  of  distinct  conditions  of  civilisation  and 
history  ;  and  to  trace,  as  we  proceed,  the  action  and  reaction 
of  both  upon  the  later  literature  of  united  France, 
VOL.  I 
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§  3.  The  Troubadours. 

We  are  about  to  find  in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  a 
reflection  of  the  age  which  tliey  have  made  so  memorable ; 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should  observe  in  what  degree  these 
poets  were  suited  to  become  the  interpreters  between  their 
own  day  and  the  generations  whicli  have  succeeded  it.  It 
is  clear  that  the  song  of  a  troubadour  who  was  himself  the 
lord  of  a  wide  estate  must  differ  considerably  from  the  song 
of  a  wandering  minstrel,  whose  poetic  gift  and  gnitar  were 
almost  his  sole  possessions.  We  find,  indeed,  that  the  trou- 
badours came  from  every  stage  and  rank  of  feudal  society ; 
and  as  their  habits  and  experiences  greatly  varied,  so  also 
varies  the  character  of  their  songs.  One  of  the  very  earliest 
of  the  troubadours  was  Guiliaume  IX.,  Count  of  Poitiers.^ 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  Guyenne  were  especially  the  homes  of 
noble  and  wealthy  poets,  to  whom  the  making  and  singing  of 
verses  was  but  the  recreation  of  their  leisure  moments.^  In 
Gascony  and  in  Auvergne  the  gift  and  the  fashion  were  more 
largely  present ;  and  there  the  citizens  of  the  towns,  the  very 
working-men  themselves,  were  cultivators  of  the  (jaie  science. 
Thus  we  find  Elias  de  Barjols,^  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  disputing  with 
Geoffroy  Eudel,  Prince  of  Blayes,'*  the  palm  of  verse  and 
courtesy.  In  Auvergne  were  born  Pierre  d'Auvergne^  and 
Pierre  Eogier,  sprung  from  the  people,  whose  names  are  im- 
mortalised by  Petrarch  in  his  Trionfo  cF Amove.  Giraud  de 
Borneilh,*'   Bernard  de  Yentadour,''   Gaucelm  Faydit,^  were 

»  1071-1127. 

^  According  to  Diez,  Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Eomance  Languages, 
"  Poitou,  though  the  home  of  the  ancient  troubadours,  does  not  belong  to  the 
Proven9al  dialect.  From  the  time  that  it  belonged  to  France,  1276,  the  lang'M 
i'ot/ spread  more  and  more. "  ^  1180.  ■*  1140-1170.  •'  1214. 

«  1175-1220.  7  1130-1195.  »  1190-1240. 
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humble  troubadours  of  Perigord ;  which  at  the  same  time 
produced  the  noble-born  Canon  Guy  d'Uisel  and  his  cousin 
P^lias,^  and  perhaps  the  loftiest  genius  of  Provencal  poetry, 
Arnaud  Daniel,-  who  dignified  the  fashion  of  verse,  and 
would,  if  that  were  possible,  have  made  it  the  appanage  of  the 
refined  and  learned.  But  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  warlike 
troubadours  of  Perigord,  Bertrand  de  P>orn,  lord  of  Hautefort, 
must  not  be  forgotten  here.  He  supported  the  pretensions 
of  the  youthful  prince  Henry,  youngest  son  of  Henry  TI.  of 
England,  to  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  both  by  the  sword  and 
by  his  poetry,  inciting  the  Proven<;al  nobles  to  form  a  league 
in  defence  of  the  young  prince's  right.  When  the  latter  died 
he  wrote  the  following  touching  complaint : — ^ 

"  If  all  the  sorrow,  and  tears 
And  mourning,  and  grief  and  regret, 
Which  men  suffer  in  this  sad  century. 
Were  united,  tliey  would  seem  too  light 
For  the  death  of  this  young  English  prince, 
Wliose  loss  saddens  merit  and  honour, 
And  covers  with  a  dark  veil 
The  world,  deprived  of  joy  and  full  of  grief. 
Sad,  and  mournful,  and  full  of  sorrow 
Tlie  brave  soldiers  remain, 
The  troubadours  and  the  \A^n.?,^\\%  jongleurs  ; 
They  have  in  death  a  very  cruel  enemy, 
For  she  takes  away  from  them  the  young  English  king, 
Compared  to  whom  the  most  generous  seemed  miserly. 

'  1223.  -  1160. 

'  We  give  the  first  cou[ilet  in  the  original,  taken  from  RaynonarJ,  Ckoia 
f/'--»  po4sua  dfs  Troubadours,  vol.  iv. 

•'Si  tut  li  do  lor  e'l  plor  marriinen 

K  las  dolors  e'l  diin  e'l  caitivier 

Que  hf>in  agues  en  est  segle  dolen 

Fossnii  ensems,  seniblaran  tut  leugier 

Contra  la  mort  del  jovc  rei  Kiiglcs 

Don  reman  pretz  e  joveiit  doloiros 

E'l  mon  escurs  e  t<nli.s  e  tenebros, 

Sem  de  tot  joi,  plen  dc  tristor  o  d'ira. 
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Never  for  such  an  evil 

Will  there  be  sadness  and  tears  enough  .  .  . 

From  this  cowardly  age,  full  of  trouble, 

If  love  goes  away,  I  hold  its  happiness  for  deceptive, 

For  there  is  nothing  Avhich  does  not  turn  to  suffering. 

Every  day  you  will  see,  that  to-day  is  worth  less  than  yesterday. 

Let  each  look  at  oneself  in  the  young  English  king, 

Who  in  this  world  was  the  most  valiant  of  the  brave : 

Now  is  gone  liis  gentle  loving  heart, 

And  (there)  remains  for  our  misfortune  discomfort  and  sadness." 

De  Born  continued  to  wage  war  against  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  to  write  in  favour  of  the  Crusades,  though  rather  satiri- 
cally ;  finally,  when  old,  and  at  the  end  of  his  career,  he  became 
a  monk,  and  ended  his  days  in  austerity  and  penance.^  He 
was  a  power  in  his  time,  not  on  account  of  his  large  posses- 
sions or  of  his  numerous  followers,  but  on  account  of  his 
writings,  which  were  like  pamphlets,  and  either  satirical, 
eulogistic,  or  warlike.  Dante  gives  him  a  place  in  his  Inferno, 
where  Bertrand  wanders  about  without  a  head,  because  he 
had  "  divided  those  whom  nature  had  united." 

But  it  was  in  Provence  particularly  that  the  art  of  the 
troubadour  attained  its  acme  of  grace,  of  courtliness,  of 
subtle  and  exquisite  expression.  And  the  troubadours  of 
Provence  were  for  the  most  part  highly  born  and  delicately 
nurtured,  like  Piambaud  de  Vaquieras,-  Guy  de  Cavaillon,^ 
the  Countess  of  Die,  and  other  friends  and  clients  of  such 
discriminating  patrons  as  the  lords  of  Orange,  the  Marquis 
d'Aupt,  the  Counts  de  Vienne  and  de  Forcalquier.  The  art 
of  poetry  was  in  fact  one  of  the  fashionable  acconiplishmenla 
of  the  time  ;  and  it  would  probably  have  been  taken  as  a  re- 
proach against  any  man  of  high  position  if  he  could  not  either 
compose  a  song  or  at  least  keep  a  poet  attached  to  his  person.'* 

»  Between  the  years  1208  and  1210.  ^  i226.  »  1210. 

*  The  troubadours  from  Provence  were  also  larger  in  number  than  those 
from  any  other  place.     M,  E.  Baiet,  in  his  Lcs  TrouhaAours  et  leur  injliience 
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More  than  one  of  tlie  English  Xorman  kings  prided  them- 
selves on  the  troubadour's  fame ;  and  a  fragment  is  extant  in 
which  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  sufficiently  justified  his  claim 
to  rank  amongst  the  poets  of  his  day.  He  happened  to  meet 
at  Turin  B^renger  II.,  Count  of  Provence  ;  and  after  listening 
to  the  songs  of  many  of  Berenger's  courtiers,  he  replied  to 
tliem  in  the  following  lines  : — 

I  love  the  French  cavalier, 

And  the  Catalan  lady, 

And  the  civility  of  the  Genoese, 

And  the  Castillian  courtesy, 

Tiie  Provencjals'  singing, 

And  the  dance  of  Trevisa, 

And  the  shape  of  the  Aragonese, 

And  the  pearl  Julian, 

The  English  hand  and  face, 

And  the  youth  from  Tuscany.^ 

The  war  against  the  Albigenses  aroused  also  the  patriotic 
ire  of  many  of  the  Provencal  troubadours.  The  Chanson  dca 
Alhigeois  was  commenced  b}'  Guillaume  de  Tudela,-  in  an 
ordinary  humdrum  descriptive  metre,  but  was  continued  in 
1210  by  an  unknown  troubadour,  who  brought  it  down  until 
the  second  siege  of  Toulouse.     His  style  imitates  that  of 

siir  la  littiralure  du  Midi  de  VEurope,  says  that  45  troubadours  belougeJ  to 
Province,  29  to  Gascony,  20  to  Auvergne,  14  to  the  Limousin,  14  to  ilont- 
ferrat,  10  to  Narbonne,  9  to  Toulousf,  8  to  RoJez,  8  to  Vienne,  4  to  Saintoiige, 
and  4  to  Beziers. 

^  PIfts  mi  cavalier  francez, 

£  la  donna  catalana, 

E  I'onrar  del  Ginoes 

E  la  court  de  castellana 

Lou  cantar  proven(;alez, 

E  la  danza  trevisana, 

E  lou  corps  arngones 

E  la  perla  Juliana, 

La  mans  ct  kara  d'angles, 

E  lou  donzel  de  Toscana. 
'  Ui.rn  about  1190. 
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the  Carlovingian  Chansons  de  Geste  ;  and  lie  sympathises 
with  the  victims  throughout.  Guillaume  Figueiras,  a  tailor 
of  Toulouse,  had  himself  seen  Bishop  Folquet  direct  the 
slaughter  of  his  hapless  fellow-citizens,  and  was  converted 
by  the  sight  into  a  poet  and  jongleur.  He  M^ent  into 
Lombardy,  and  protested  with  all  his  nnuli|  against  the 
cruelty  of  that  eighteen  years'  war,  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
indignation  and  the  most  trenchant  satire.  And  was  there 
not  room  for  satire,  in  an  age  when  the  Dominican  Izarn 
could  express  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  then  dominant,  in  a 
song  wherein  the  priest,  essaying  to  convert  an  Albigensian 
heretic,  ends  every  couplet  with  this  unanswerable  argument, 
"  Believe  as  we  do,  or  you  will  be  burnt "  ? 

JonyleuTS  and  jonfjlcrcsses,  or  jugleresses,  were  perhaps  in 
greater  request  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  ;  and  their  skill 
was  exercised  not  only  in  singing  the  favourite  songs  of  dead 
or  absent  troubadours,  and  in  accompanying  the  words  on  a 
musical  instrument,  but  also,  not  unfrequently,  in  performing 
sleight-of-hand  tricks,  standing  on  their  heads,  walking  on 
their  hands,  whirling  and  catching  knives,  baskets,  copper 
balls  and  plates,  or  putting  through  their  paces  the  bears  and 
monkeys  which  accompanied  them  on  their  travels.  liepre- 
sentations  of  such  feats  as  these,  of  which  all  classes  of  society 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  nobles  in  their,  for  that  age, 
luxurious  halls  to  the  common  people  in  the  public  streets, 
loved  above  everything  to  be  spectators,  are  preserved  in 
manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
may  be  seen  by  the  curious  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bodleian  Library,  or  in  the  careful  facsimiles  of  jNI.  Paul 
Lacroix.  A  string  of  dancing  fools  with  their  caps  and 
bells,  a  monkey  riding  a  bear,  dogs  and  monkeys  playing 
the  guitar  or  hurdy-gurdy,  performing  bears  and  ponies, 
jongleurs  on  a  stage,  with  scenery  at  their  backs,  goincr  ^nr 
towards  lending  a  colour  to  the  belief  that  the  drama  was 
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not  without  its  cultivators  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
such  are  amongst  the  pictures  of  Middle  Age  lii'e  which 
these  ancient  documents  have  preserved  for  us.  As  for 
the  social  position  of  the  Jongleurs  in  the  south,  it  seems  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  in  the  north  of  France,  that 
is  to  say,  at  all  events  no  better  than  that  of  the  wandering 
acrobats  of  our  own  times  ;  whilst  their  character  wt.s, 
let  us  hope,  not  worse.  St.  Bernard,  however,  thought 
differently,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  his  hearers  against  them.^  And 
yet,  without  the  symphonic,  the  mandore,  the  monocordc,  the 
psalierion,  the  rote  and  the  viole  of  the  jont/lcur  and  hatelciir,  the 
troubadour,  whose  skill  ended  with  his  song,  would  have 
found  it  dilficult  to  entertain  his  audience. 

The  audience  in  which  a  troubadour  chiefly  delighted  was 
naturally  one  composed  of  king,  marquis,  or  count,  with  the 
noble  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  court,  his  guests,  and 
attendants.  From  these  he  could  reckon  on  meeting  the 
readiest  appreciation,  and  the  most  welcome  manifestations 
01  favour.  It  happened  often  enough  that  the  shortest  path 
to  promotion  lay  in  pleasing  the  fastidious  ears  of  sucli 
powerful  patrons  as  liichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Guillaume  VI IT. 
of  Montpellier,-  Alphonso  of  Arragon,^  and  xVljihonso  IV.** 
and  Alphonso  IX.,''  kings  (tf  Castille,  the  Viscount  Barral  of 
Marseille,"  the  I)au|ihiu  01"  Auv(M-gne,"  and  th<*  Counts  of 
I'rovence  through  many  generations. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  an  evening's  entertainment  in 
the  ca.stle  or  palace  of  one  of  these  wealthy  hosts  (m  an 
occasion  of  special  lios[)itality  and  conviviality.  After  ;in 
early  meal,  the   royal    or   noble   entertainer   and    his   more 

'  "  Home   entendii.s  aiix  joni^lcurs   lus-seiz  tost  averoit  unc  feme  que  on 

appclle  rouvretc.      Kt  si  il  avieiit  que  lea  jeiix  des  jongleurs  tc  ploiscnt,  fnyn 

de  Its  oyr  pt  que  aultre  part   tu   pinst-s.      I^.s  iiistnmieiits  des  joiif^leunt  lie 

pleiscnt  A  Dieu."  -  1172-1204.  »  1152-119C.  Mir.5-12l4. 

•  1188-12'29.  •  1180.  '   11C9-1234. 
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honoured  guests  retire  by  themselves  iuto  a  "  witlidrawing 
room,"  an  apartment  supplied  with  numerous  small  tables  and 
couches,  brilliantly  lighted  with  a  hundred  torches,  of  whicli 
the  smoke  is  driven  by  the  draughts,  which  come  through  the 
ill-closing  doors  or  casements,  high  up  in  the  air.  The  floor 
has  been  newly  spread  with  picked  rushes,  or,  in  some  cases, 
with  a  costly  eastern  carpet,  the  walls  hung  with  hangings 
worked  by  the  dainty  hands  of  the  ladies  of  the  house,  or 
purchased  at  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  trade  had  already 
begun  to  flourish.  Chess,  or  cards,  or  some  other  game  which 
chanced  to  be  in  fashion,  occupies  an  hour  or  more  of  time, 
until  the  gradual  hum  of  conversation  suggests  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  song  or  a  story.  One  or  other  of  the  guests  is 
nothing  loth  to  display  his  powers  of  memory  or  improvisa- 
tion ;  and  by  this  means  the  afternoon  is  pleasantly  wiled 
away — not,  perhaps,  without  a  furtive  slumber  on  the  part  of 
more  than  one  of  the  company — until  the  time  arrives  v;hen 
the  host  invites  his  friends  to  repair  to  the  great  hall  of  the 
mansion,  where  a  brilliant  feast  has  been  arranged  for  them. 
Here  already  are  gathered  the  guests  of  less  distinction,  who 
have  in  the  meanwhile  been  amusing  tliemselves  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  their  superiors.  The  eating  and  drinking  is  by 
no  means  effected  in  silence.  Jests,  jokes,  hearty  laughter,  add 
to  or  drown  the  din  kept  up  by  the  waiting  men  and  women ; 
whilst  even  before  the  dishes  are  done  with,  tlie  guests  move 
from  place  to  place,  or  throw  the  dice  between  every  couple 
of  mouthfuls.  There  is  no  hurry  over  the  plentiful  meal,  as, 
reclining  on  cushions  of  many-coloured  silk  or  velvet,  the 
light-hearted  ladies  and  gentlemen  prolong  their  appetite  by 
flirting,  or  wrangling,  or  exchanging  every  kind  of  jest.  And, 
at  a  given  signal,  a  well-clad  troubadour  ov  jongleur  enters  the 
hall,  and,  standing  before  the  long  table  at  which  the  host  is 
seated,  strikes  the  strings  of  his  instrument,  and  accompanies 
himself  to  many  a  gay  chanson  or  interesting /aS^zaw.     Hardly 
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has  he  completed  his  task,  and  discovered  a  seat  Mhere  he 
may  attend  to  the  claims  of  his  appetite,  than  a  company  of 
jvfjlmrs  and  jiifflercsscs  trip  into  the  open  space,  and  at  once 
rivet  every  eager  eye  ;  not,  perhaps,  completing  their  show 
before  more  than  one  of  the  spectators  have  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  happy  unconsciousness  which  follows  upon  an 
amply-satisfying  repast,  and  an  indulgence  in  the  generous 
wine  so  frequently  handed  round  from  guest  to  guest. 

To  many  a  troubadour,  however,  the  audience  which  he 
preferred  before  all  was  the  one  fair  lady  who  was  fortunate 
enough  for  the  time  being  to  arrest  his  generally  fickle  fancy. 
To  her  he  would  address  his  most  tender  and  gracious  lays  ; 
she  would  be  the  inspiration  and  heroine  of  his  tcnsons, 
auhadcs,  and  serenades;  for  her  lie  would  exert  his  utmost 
powers  of  expression,  and  attune  the  sweetest  notes  of  his 
viol  and  of  his  voice.  It  was  a  task,  often  enough,  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger  ;  for  he  had  always  plenty  of  rivals  busy  at 
the  same  work,  and  he  would  be  fortunate  if  he  did  not 
encounter  the  wrath  or  revengfe  of  her  family  or  her  husband. 
And  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  singers  as  a  rule  had  the  best 
of  it  in  those  days,  and  in  tliat  land  of  song  and  sun.  Many 
a  fair  maiden's  heart  was  won  by  a  gay  and  gallant  trouba- 
dour ;  many  an  over-trustful  man  has  had  the  laugh  turned 
against  him  by  the  vagaries  of  his  too  susceptible  spouse. 
The  art  of  seduction — in  its  highest  and  in  its  lowest  sense — 
was  professed,  studied,  and  practised  in  this  condition  of 
society  with  great  zest  and  skill.  Its  laws  were  drawn  up 
and  discussed,  its  refinements  occupied  the  attention  of 
princes,  poets,  knights,  and  men  c)f  tlie  world  ;  its  trium))hs 
were  coveted  by  all  classes,  and  the  fair  sex  in  general  con- 
sidered it  their  highest  glory  thus  to  incite  and  to  i)Os.si'.ss  the 
power  of  requiting  the  exertions  of  their  pursuers.  It  was 
about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  tiiat  Andre  le  Chapelain 
wrote    a    Latin   treatise    I)c   Arlc    amatoria,   ct   rqtrobntione 
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amoris.  Nostradamus/  the  first  historian  of  the  trouba- 
dours, specifies  a  number  of  courts  and  their  presidents,  by 
whom  judgment  was  regularly  passed  in  matters  pertaining 
to  courtship  and  love  ;  and  although  he  is  far  from  being  a 
safe  guide  in  questions  of  literary  doubt,  he  may  probably  be 
depended  upon  as  confirming  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  some 
such  courts  of  love  as  those  which  he  mentions.  Describing 
one  form  of  poetic  composition  in  common  use  amongst  the 
troubadours,  he  says  :  "  Tensons  were  disputes  concerning 
love  which  took  place  between  cavaliers  and  j)oetic  ladies, 
who  discussed  some  fine  and  subtle  question  of  love ;  and 
when  they  could  not  agree,  they  sent,  in  order  to  have  the 
matter  settled,  to  illustrious  lady-presidents,  who  held  courts 
of  love  at  Signe  (Segni),  at  Pierrefeu,  at  Eomanino,  or  else- 
where ;  and  trials  were  sustained  on  this  topic,  which  they 
called  Ions  arrests  d'amourr  On  the  names  mentioned  by 
Nostradamus,  whether  of  places  or  persons,  we  can  set 
very  little  reliance,  and  the  courts  of  Love,  such  as  he  knew 
them  in  the  fourteenth  century,  can  have  borne  but  slight 
resemblance  to  those  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Andre  le 
Chapelain,  before  the  constitution  of  chivalrous  society  had 
received  a  fatal  shock  from  the  liorrors  of  internecine  war. 
Of  the  history  and  processes  of  these  earlier  courts  we  have 
not  much  to  build  upon  of  an  authentic  nature  ;  but  it  is 
probable  enougli  that  they  owed  tlieir  origin  to  the  merely 
literary  competitions  which  were  held  and  determined  in  the 
feudal  castles  of  tlie  great  lords  of  the  south.-    What  remains 

1  Died  in  ir.90. 

''  Diez  in  his  essaj'  Ueher  die  Minnehofe  denies  the  existence  of  similar 
Courts  and  of  the  Code  of  Love,  but  says  that  such  discussions  served  tc 
while  away  the  time  of  noble  lords  and  ladies.  M.  Aubertin,  in  his  Histoire 
de  la  langue  et  de  la  litMraturc  fraiiQaises  au  taoyen  age,  1876,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  learned  German.  The  eminent  French  historian  Henri  Martin 
maintains  in  his  History  of  France  that  they  did  exist.  Those  \vho  wish  tc 
know  something  more  on  this  subject  should  read  La  vie  au  temps  des  Cows 
iV  Amour  by  Ant.  Meray,  1876. 
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certain  is  that  no  document  yet  brought  to  light  contains  a 
mention  of  this  singular  institution  as  having  been  in 
existence  previous  to  the  time  of  the  crusades.  Is  it  to  the 
crusades  themselves,  in  that  state  of  things  to  whicli  Ariosto 
refers/  speaking  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy,  rather 
than  in  the  simplicity  of  a  literary  custom,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  courts  of  Love  ?  -  At  all  events, 
this  institution,  like  many  another  in  the  same  epocli,  how- 
ever fantastic  it  may  appear  to  us  on  first  acquaintance,  no 
doubt  served  a  veiy  useful  purpose.  It  recognised  and  even 
sanctioned  the  equivocal  relations  of  the  sexes,  but  it  refined 
the  inevitable  evil,  substituted  an  easy  for  an  almost  im- 
practicable moral  code,  and,  being  compelled  to  draw  a  new 
line  l)etween  venial  offences  and  coarse  licentiousness,  exacted 
a  riuid  obedience  to  its  laws.  The  courts  of  love  rescued 
woman  from  what  would  have  become  a  condition  of  intoler- 
able degradation  ;  it  elevated  affection  rather  than  passion 
into  the  place  of  honour  ;  it  encouraged  devotion  in  the 
stronger  sex,  grace  and  propriety  in  the  weaker  ;  and  when 
a  more  wholesome  state  of  society  succeeded  to  the  fevered 
period  of  the  crusades,  with  the  institution  itself  disappean^d 
its  worst  concomitants,  but  there  remained  at  all  events  the 
developed  taste  and  courtesy  for  womankind. 

The  Code  of  Love  which  governed  the  judgments  of  these 
courts,  whose  authoiity  was  at  least  equal,  in  their  own  juris- 
diction, to  those  of  State  and  Church,^  and  disobedience  to 

*  Orlando  Furioso,  canto  xx.  10 — 

.     .     .    .     ch(*  Ic  lor  (loniie  alii  tormenti 
Di  taiita  absenzia  avoan  preso  rcmedio  : 
Tutte  s'  ttveaii  gioveiii  anianti  eletti. 

*  Aii'li/3  liinisclf  nssii^ns  their  origin  to  Hrittaiiy,  in  the  thiys  of  tho  nHtish 
King  Artliur  ;  hut  manifi-stly  without  historic  authority. 

'  Tiie  courts  were  Iiehl  at  times  by  n.s  many  a.s  Hfty  or  si.xty  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal lailics  and  gentlemen  of  the  ncighbourhooil,  in  addition  to  tiie  jucsidcut. 
For  many  years  there  wa.s  open  court  at  Avignon,  witliin  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  residence  of  the  Forces. 
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wliicli  was  punished  by  expulsion  from  society,  is  a  remark- 
able collection  of  legal  love-maxims.  They  are  thirty-one  in 
number  ;  and  amongst  the  most  significant  are  these  : — "  The 
plea  of  wedlock  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  from  love.  He  or  she 
who  does  not  conceal  her  feelings  cannot  love.  None  can  be 
bound  by  a  double  love.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  love  is 
always  being  diminished  or  increased.  A  two  years'  widow- 
hood for  a  deceased  lover  is  enjoined  upon  the  survivor.  It 
is  shameful  to  love  those  whom  it  is  shameful  to  desire  to 
marry.  A  true  lover  does  not  desire  the  embrace  of  any  one 
save  his  companion  in  love.  Love  rarely  endures  Avhen  made 
public.  Easy  acceptance  renders  love  contemptible  ;  a  slow 
acceptance  causes  it  to  be  held  dear.  Every  lover  is  wont  to 
grow  pale  in  the  presence  of  his  love.  At  the  sudden  sight 
of  his  love,  the  lover's  heai't  trembles.  Honesty  alone  makes 
one  worthy  of  love.  A  man  full  of  love  is  ever  full  of  fear. 
Love  can  deny  nothing  to  a  lover.  He  who  is  harassed  by 
too  much  luxury  is  not  wont  to  love.^  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  one  woman  from  being  loved  by  two  men,  nor  one 
man  by  two  women." 

With  a  single  illustration  of  the  process  and  judgments  of 
the  courts  of  love,  taken  from  the  pages  of  Andre  le  Chapelain, 
and  assigned  by  him  to  the  year  1174,  although  its  date  is 
probably  ten  years  earlier,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Proven9al  poetry  in  the  specimens  which  have  been 
preserved  of  it.  To  the  court  of  tlie  Countess  of  Champagne 
came  a  certain  lady  and  a  count,  with  a  case  for  decision 
which  they  embodied  in  the  following  petition  : — 

"  It  is  proved  by  old  experience  that  we  should  look  for 
correct  judgment  in  the  neighbourhood  where  grows  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  and  that  in  our  necessity  we  should  draw  water 
rather  from  the  brimming  fountain  than  from  the  failing  stream, 

^  "  Quem  nimia  voluptatis  abundantia  vexat" 
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since  abundance  of  gifts  cannot  proceed  from  dearth  of  riches. 
Being  one  day  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  discoursing  of  love  and 
examining  its  commandments,  a  doubt  arose  between  us,  whether 
love  could  exist  among  the  married,  or  jealousy  among  lovers. 
We  disputed  on  this  doubt,  and  supported  our  respective  opinion 
with  arguments ;  but  neither  of  us  would  give  way.  ^Ve  agreed, 
therefore,  after  long  contention,  to  submit  it  to  your  arbitration. 
And  we  now  lay  before  you  our  opinions  in  writing,  being  firmly 
resolved  to  abide  by  your  award,  and  perfectly  confident  that 
the  truth  will  be  elicited  and  speedily  determined  by  your  Excel- 
lency." 

To  this  petition  the  countess,  after  due  deliberation  with 
her  assessors,  made  the  following  reply,  couched,  like  the 
petition,  in  the  prescribed  terms  of  the  courts  : — 

"  Because  we  are  bound  to  attend  to  all  just  petitions,  and 
must  not  refuse  our  aid  to  those  who  are  worthy  to  receive  it — ■ 
especially  to  those  who  err  in  the  articles  of  love,  and  require  to 
be  directed  aright  therein — this  which  you  have  commended  to 
me  by  your  letter  I  shall  study  to  bring  immediately  to  a  proper 
termination.  Your  letter  states  that  between  you  arose  this 
doubt,  whether  true  love  may  exist  between  the  married,  or 
jealousy  between  lovers ;  and  that,  having  debated  the  matter 
in  vain  between  yourselves,  you  desire  that  I,  who  have  your 
arguments  before  me,  may  determine  which  of  you  is  in  the 
right.  Therefore,  having  examined  the  said  arguments  by  the 
aid  of  sound  science,  we  proceed  hereby  to  enact  that  Love  can- 
not extend  his  laws  between  husband  and  wife,  since  the  gifts  of 
love  are  voluntary,  and  husband  and  wife  are  tlie  servants  of 
duty ;  also  there  can  be,  in  our  ojiinion,  no  jealousy  between  the 
married,  since  between  them  then'  can  be  no  love.  For  jealousy 
is  tlie  companion  of  love,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Code  of  Love, 
which  declares  that  love  cannot  exist  without  jealousy.  This  is 
our  decision,  formed  with  much  delilx'ration,  and  with  the 
approval  of  many  dames ;  and  we  decree  that  it  be  held  firm 
and  inviolable." 

Tliis  was  a  cause  c^llhrc  in  the  courts  of  love,  and  was  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  subsequent  decisions  ;  for  instance  by 
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Eleanor  of  Guyenne,  afterwards  Queen  of  England,  herself  a 
noted  president  at  these  courts,  when  she  decided  in  favour 
of  a  gallant  who,  wooing  a  lady  already  engaged,  obtained 
from  her  a  promise  to  listen  to  his  suit  if  she  should  ever  find 
herself  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  who  claimed  the  fulfdment  of  the 
promise  as  soon  as  the  lady  had  married  the  man  of  her  choice. 
The  chansons,  canzons,  or  caiisos  were,  as  a  rule,  the  longest 
and  the  most  dignified  of  the  songs  of  the  troubadours,  who 
adopted  this  style  in  particular  when  they  wished  to  deal 
worthily  with  the  praise  of  God,  of  religion  or  morality,  or 
when  they  would  attach  a  special  element  of  solemnity  to 
their  commendation  of  the  object  of  their  affection.  The  versi- 
fication usually  consists  of  decasyllabic  couplets,  though  the 
rhymes  occasionally  alternate,  and,  in  finished  compositions, 
correspond  in  the  several  stanzas,  line  for  line  and  rhyme  for 
rhyme.  Chansons  of  shorter  length  and  less  elevated  subject 
acquired  the  name  of  cansonetta  or  demi-chanson ;  wliereof 
the  following  graceful  song  of  Claire  D'Anduse,^  addressed  to 
Hugues  de  Saint-Cyr,  is  an  example  : — 

"  In  grievous  trouble  and  in  grievous  care 
Have  (they)  plunged  my  heart,  and  in  great  disturbance, 
The  liars  and  the  false  surmisers, 
Depressers  of  joy  and  youth  ; 

Whereas  thee,  whom  I  love  more  than  aught  in  the  world, 
They  have  caused  to  depart  and  stay  away  from  me, 
So  that  I  can  no  more  see  or  gaze  on  thee, 
And  thus  I  die  of  grief,  of  ire,  and  of  rage. 

"  He  who  blames  my  love  for  thee,  or  forbids  it, 
Cannot  cause  my  heart  to  improve  in  any  way, 
Nor  increase  the  sweet  desire  I  have  for  thee, 
Nor  the  longing,  nor  the  desire,  nor  the  liking ; 
And  there  is  no  man,  however  much  an  enemy  he  be, 

1  De  Sainte-Palaie,  in  his  Histoirc  litUrairc  dcs  Troubculours,  ii.  477,  savs 
that  this  lady  troubadour  is  unknown,  and  has  only  left  the  above  sonpj 
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If  he  speak  well  of  thee,  whom  I  do  not  hold  dear, 
And,  if  he  sjieak  ill  of  thee,  can  say  or  do  to  me 
Aught  which  is  capable  of  pleasing  me. 

"  Never,  fair  friend,  give  thyself  a  fear 
That  I  might  have  a  treacheions  heart  towards  thee, 
Kor  that  I  could  change  thee  for  any  other  lover 
Though  a  hundred  other  ladies  urge  me. 
The  love  which  holds  me  for  thee  in  its  keeping 
Wills  that  I  save  and  guard  my  heart  for  thee, 
And  that  will  I  do  ;  and  if  I  could  remove 
*My  l)ody,  he  who  has  it  should  never  possess  it." ' 

1  "  En  greu  esmai  et  en  gieu  pessamen, 
An  mes  inon  cor  et  en  gi-anda  error, 
Li  lanzengier  e'lh  fa'.s  devinador, 
Abayssador  de  joy  e  de  joven, 
Quar  vos,  qu'ieu  am  :nais  que  res  qu'el  mon  sit, 
An  fait  de  me  departir  e  lonhar, 
Si-^ju'ieu  no  us  puesc  vezer  ni  reniirar, 
Don  muer  de  del  d'ira  e  de  feunia. 

"  Selh  (jue  m  blasma  vostr'  amor  ni  m  defeo 
iNon  podon  far  en  re  mon  cor  mellor, 
Ni'  dous  dezir  qu'ieu  ai  de  vos  major, 
Ni  I'enveya,  ni'l  dezir,  ni'l  talen  ; 
£  non  OS  horn,  tan  mos  enemicx  sia, 
S'il  n'aug  dir  Ix-n,  que  non  tenha  encar, 
£,  sin  ditz  mal,  niais  nu  m  pot  dir  ui  far 
Neguna  re  que  a  plazer  me  sia. 

"  Ja  no  us  donetz,  bels  amies,  espaven 
Que  ja  ves  vos  aia  cor  triehador, 
Ne  qu'ie  us  cange  jht  mil  autr'  araador, 
Si  m  pregavon  d'autras  donas  un  cen  ; 
Qu'  amors  que  m  te'  per  vos  en  sa  bailio. 
Vol  que  mon  cor  vos  estuy  e  vos  gar  ; 
E  farai  o  ;  e  s'ieu  jxjgues  emblar 
Mon  cors,  tals  I'a  (jue  j'amais  non  I'auria." 

In  the  English  translation  of  .Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South  of  Eur  opt, 
rol.  i.  p.  107,  Mr.  Hoscoe  lias  given  a  translation  in  verse  of  tliis  song,  of 
which  we  sulijoin  the  first  couplet : — 

"  Into  what  cruel  grief  and  deep  distress 
The  jealous  and  the  false  have  plunged  my  heart. 
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The  sirvcnie,  which  gradually  became  transferred  from 
subjects  of  love  to  subjects  of  war,  and  the  satire  of  manners 
and  political  abuses,  and  which  has  consequently  more  of 
fire  and  sincerity  than  most  Provencal  songs,  was  divided 
into  stanzas  like  the  chanson,  though  both  in  lengtli  and 
number  of  lines,  and  in  the  succession  of  rhymes,  it  was 
more  irregular.  Such  a  style  of  composition  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  impassioned  military  ardour,  the  bitter  prelimi- 
naries, or  the  triumphant  sequels  of  v/ar.  Partaking  somewhat 
of  each  characteristic,  and  blending  therewith  the  most  deli- 
cate refinenrjnt  of  thought  and  language,  the  following  si^iente 
of  Bernard  Arnaud  de  Montcuc  fairly  challenges  our  atten- 
tion. It  was  written  apparently  on  the  renewal,  by  Henry 
the  Second  of  England,  of  his  pretensions  to  the  county  of 
Toulouse,  which  town  he  unsuccessfully  besieged  in  1159. 

"  Now  when  the  rose  trees 
Are  without  flower  or  seed, 
And  the  rich  inferiors 
Have  (their)  chase  through  the  plains. 
The  humour  takes  me, 
So  doth  their  quarrel  please  me, 
To  make  a  sirvente. 
For  in  low  estate 
They  have  all  good  store  made, 
And  because  love 
Makes  me  more  gay 
Than  doth 

The  fine  time  of  May  ; 
Now  am  I  gay,  whomsoever  that  aflJicoBj 
Such  joy  is  promised  me. 

Depriviijg  it  by  eveiy  treacherous  art 

Of  all  its  hopes  of  J03'  and  happiness  : 

For  they  have  forced  thee  from  my  arms  to  fly. 

Whom  far  above  this  evil  life  I  prize  ; 

And  they  have  hid  thee  from  my  loving  eye& 

Alas  I  with  grief,  and  ire,  and  rage,  I  die," 
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"  Many  a  courser  steed 
Sliall  we  see  towards  TaTzaSB, 
Hard  by  Balaguier, 
Of  the  doughty  king  who  boasts 
That  he  has  claim  to  excel  j 
He  will  come  without  fciil 
There  in  Carcassone. 
But  great  fear 
The  Frenchmen  have  not : 
But  that  have  I 
Here  of  thee 

Lady,  because  (it)  terrifies  me 
The  desire  that  I  have 
For  thy  fair  courtlj'  body 
Fulfil  all  good  things. 

"  This  armed  steed, 
Hauberk,  polished  lance, 
And  good  sword  of  steel, 
And  approaching  war, 
I  prize  more  than  greyhound 
Or  brave  appearance, 
Or  peace,  by  which  one  is 
Minished  of  possession 
Depressed  and  made  low  ; 
And  because  I  know 
The  true  worth 
"Which  I  shall  have  in  thee 
Lady,  or  I  shall  die, 

I  pride  more  that  which  I  lack  of  thee 
Tliun  if  I  possessed  another. 

"  Pleasc'tli  me  well  the  archer 
Xcar  the  barljicaii, 
When  he  casteth  the  stones, 
And  the  wall  crumbles, 
And  through  many  an  orchard 
The  army  grows  and  is  arranged; 
And  I  would  (it)  were  as  pleasing, 
VOL.  I. 
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Such  mastery, 

There  to  the  English  kiufi'  ; 

As  it  pleaseth  me 

"When  I  recall 

How  thou  hast  with  joy 

Lady,  here  gained 

The  prize  of  youth  and  beauty, 

So  that  naught  fails  thee. 

"  And  he  Avould  have  entire 
Honour,  he  whom  all  despise, 
If  with  such  heed 
He  would  here  cry  : 
(Oh)  Guienne ! 
And  would  smite  the  first, 
The  honoured  Count  of  Valence, 
For  his  seal  (fame)  is 
Of  such  light  import 
That  here  I  name  it  not. 
But  I  will  say 
That  with  fear 
I  own  love- 
Lady,  what  shall  I  do 
If  with  thee  mercy  avail  me  not, 
Nor  my  good  faith  % 

"  Envoi. 
Gay  lord 
And  true, 

Who  knowest  (how)  from  every  quarrel 
To  gain  honour,  as  I  know, 
From  Toulouse  and  from  the  Agenois 
In  spite  of  the  PVench."  ^ 

*  We  give  below  the  two  first  stanzas  and  the  envoi  in  the  originaL 

"  Er  can  li  rozier  De,  far  sirventes  ; 

So  ses  flor  ni  grana,  Cur  cu  .  i  tenensa 

E'l  ric  menuzier  An  tot  bon  pretz  mea  : 

An  cassa  per  sana,  t"  ^^    jiay 

M'es  pres  cossirier.  Me  ten  gay 

Tan  me  platz  lor  tenza,  Amors,  que  non  fay 
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The  tensons,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  discussions 
usually  between  kniglits  and  lady-poets  about  some  delicate 
love  question.  Here  follow  four  stanzas  of  one  between  the 
Countess  of  Die  and  Raimbaud  of  Orange  : — 

"  Friend,  with  great  torment, 
I  am  through  you  in  great  trouble ; 
And,  from  the  grief  which  I  suffer  through  it, 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  feel  anything. 
Therefore,  why  do  you  call  yourself  a  lover, 
Since  to  me  you  leave  all  the  evil  ] 
For  we  two  do  not  share  it  equally." 

"  Lady,  love  has  such  work. 
When  two  friends  it  enchains. 
That  the  evil  they  have,  and  the  joy, 
Each  feels  in  his  (own)  way ; 
Because  I  think,  and  I  am  no  deceiver, 
That  a  severe  pang  at  heart 
Wholly  possesses  me."  .  .   . 

**  Friend,  so  much  I  know  you  a  flatterer, 
What  regards  amorous  affairs, 
That  I  believe  that  as  a  knight 
You  have  become  fickle  ; 

"  El  bel  tein]>s  de  inay.  Lay  en  Carcasses ; 

Eras  soy  gais,  ciiy  (jue  pes,  Mas  ges  gran  temenaa 

Tals  joys  m'es  jiroines.  Non  an  li  Franses  : 

Moncavalcorsier  Mas  icu  n'ai 

Veirem  Viis  Tarzana,  ^«  ^°«  ^'^'' 

Devas  Balaguier,  ^°"'^>  ^'^  '"'<^sgl" 

Del  pros  rey  quo  s  vana  ^'^  ^^^''  l""'*^"  ^^'^^ 

C-a  pret2  a  sobrier  ;  ^''^  ^«^^''''  ^'^  ^°"  ^^^^^ 

Veara  ncs  falhensa  Complit  de  totz  bes. "  .  . 

Ena'oi. 
"  Senhor  gay 
E  veray, 

Que  s  sap  de  tot  play 
Onrar,  qu'ieu  o  sny, 
De  Tolza  e  d'.Aganes, 
Malgrat  dels  Fran.Hea." 
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And  I  must  well  remind  you  of  it, 

For  well  it  appears  that  you  think  of  another, 

Because  for  my  thoughts  you  do  not  care." 

''  Lady,  may  never  hawk 
I  carry,  nor  (follow  the)  chase  in  fine  weather, 
If  ever — since  you  gave  me  entire  joy — 
I  was  of  any  other  a  follower : 
Nor  am  I  such  a  deceiver ; 
But  through  envy  the  disloyal 
Suppose  me  so,  and  make  me  out  venal."  ^ 

The  auhacle  is  amongst  the  most  graceful  in  form  and 
spirit  of  all  the  Proven9al  songs,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
perhaps  the  loveliest  moment  of  the  day — the  passing  of  the 
darkness  and  the  dawning  of  the  light.  The  topics  inwoven 
with  this  distinctive  idea  are  sometimes  religious  ;  but  here, 
also,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  Love  exacts  the 
honour  due  to  him.  Two  lovers,  chiding  the  inopportune 
appearance  of  the  sun,  and  lamenting  the  shortness  of  night, 
are  again  and  again  the  characters  who  figure  in  the  auhade, 
and  not  unfrequently  add  a  touch  of  looseness  to  the  natural 
grace  and  tenderness  of  the  poem.  Such  is  tlie  case  with  the 
following  exquisite  and  anonymous  piece  : — ^ 

^  "  Amicx,  ab  gran  cossirier  "  Amicx,  tan  vos  sai  lauzengier 

Sui  per  vos  et  en  greu  pena,  E  fait  d'amorosa  niena 

E  del  mal  qu'ieu  en  sufRer  Qu'ieu  ciig  que  de  cavalier 

No  ere  que  vos  sentatz  guaiie  ;  Siatz  devengutz  camjaire  ; 

Doncx,  per  que  us  metetz  amaire  E  deg  a'os  o  ben  retraire, 

Pus  a  nie  laissatz  tot  la  mal  ?  Quar  ben  paretz  que  pessetz  d'ai, 

Quar  abduy  no'l  partem  egual."  Pos  del  mieu  pensamen  no  us  cal. " 

Domna,  amors  a  tal  mestier,  **  Domna,  jamais  esparvier 

Pus  dos  amicx  encadena,  No  port,  ni  cas  ab  cerena 

Qu'el  mal  qu'au  e  I'alegrier  S'anc  pueys,  que  m  detz  joi  enticr 

Senta  quex  a  son  veiaire  ;"  Fuy  de  nulh'  autra  enquistaire ; 

Qu'ieu  pens,  e  no  sui  guabaire,  Ni  no  suy  aital  bauzaire  ; 

Que  la  dura  dolor  coral  Mas  per  enveia'l  deslial 

Ai  eu  tota  a  mon  cabal."  .  .  .  M'o  alevon  e  m  fan  venal." 
'  Mr.   Swinburne,  in  his  Poems  and  Songs,  has  partly  paraphrased  this 
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"  Within  an  orchard,  under  the  hawthorn  leaves, 
The  h\dy  holds  her  friend  to  her  side. 
Until  the  watcher  cries  he  sees  the  dawn. 
0  God  !  0  God  !  that  dawn  should  come  so  soon ! 

"  Would  God  the  night  might  never  fail, 
And  that  my  friend  might  ne'er  depart  from  me, 
And  that  the  watcher  might  see  day  nor  dawn. 
0  God !  0  God  !  that  dawn  should  come  so  soon  ! 

"  Fair  sweet  friend,  let  us  make  play  anew, 
In  the  gjirden  where  sing  the  birds. 
Until  the  watcher  touch  his  pipe. 
0  God  !   0  God  1  that  dawn  should  come  so  soon  I 

"  By  the  sweet  air  which  has  come  from  thence. 
From  my  friend  fair,  courteous,  and  gay, 
Of  his  breath  have  I  drunk  a  sweet  draught. 
0  God !  0  God  !  that  dawn  should  come  so  soon  ! 

"  The  lady  is  agreeable  and  pleasant. 
For  her  beauty  many  gaze  upon  her, 
And  she  possesseth  her  heart  in  loyal  love — 
0  God  !  0  God  !  that  dawn  should  come  so  soon  !  "  ^ 

Bong  in  "The  Orchard,"  without  sacrificing  the  passion  and  beauty  of  the 
original.     We  give  the  first  stanza  : — 

"  Leave  go  my  hands,  let  nic  catch  breath  and  see ; 

Let  the  dewfall  drench  either  side  of  me  ; 

Clear  apple-kaves  are  soft  upon  that  moon, 

Seen  sidelong  like  a  blossom  in  the  tree  ; 

Ah  God  !  ah  God  !  tliat  day  .should  be  so  soon." 

^  '*  En  un  vergier,  sotz  fuelha  d'all)e.spi, 
Tenc  la  dompna  son  ainic  costa  si, 
Tro  la  Gayta  crida  que  I'alba  vi. 
Oy  Dieus !  oy  Dieus  !  de  I'ulba  tan  toet  Tb  I 

**  Plngues  d  Dicu  ja  la  nucitz  non  falhis, 
Ni'l  miens  amicx  lone  de  mi  no  s  partis, 
Ni  la  Gayta  jorn  ni  alba  ne  vis. 
Oy  Dieus  !  oy  Dieus  !  de  I'alba  tin  tost  vel 

•*  Dels  dous  amicx,  f.uisani  un  joe  novel 
Ins  el  jardi  on  chantun  li  auz«-.l. 
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"We  have  not  illustrated,  nor  even  so  much  as  mentioned, 
all  the  varieties  of  Proven9al  verse.  The  task  would  be  a 
long  one,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  fulfilment  would 
earn  for  us  the  thanks  of  our  readers.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  lyric  verse  of  the  troubadours,  though  this 
is  characteristic  of  the  age  and  the  country,  comprises  the 
whole  poetry  of  southern  France  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  bitter  satire  gene- 
rated by  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  "We  have  noticed  also  the  en- 
senhamen,  popular  treatises  in  rhyme  usually  addressed  to  some 
high-born  lord  or  lady,  and  containing  sage  precepts  upon  the 
regulation  of  conduct  and  etiquette.  Amanieu  des  Escas^ 
was  a  didactic  poet  of  this  school,  two  of  whose  ensenhamcn 
are  extant.  Nor  was  prose  unpractised  in  the  Eomance 
tongue  of  the  south,  even  by  the  troubadours.  Eaimbaud, 
Count  of  Orange,^  one  of  the  earliest  troubadours  of  Provence 
proper,  has  left  a  poem,  every  couplet  of  which  is  followed  by 
a  commentary  in  prose.  The  4p%tre,  again,  was  a  familiar 
form  of  composition,  arranged  generally  in  lines  of  less  than 
ten  syllables,  which  served  as  a  vehicle  for  petitions,  thanks, 
advice,  moral  suasion,  or  instruction.  The  tresors  were,  as  a 
rule,  dreamy  and  monotonous  encyclopedias,  charged  with 
meagre  reminiscences  of  all  the  facts  of  art  or  science  which 

Tro  la  Gayta  toqne  son  caramel. 

Oy  Dieus  !  oy  Dieus  !  de  I'alba  tan  tost  ve  ! 

"  Per  la  douss'  aura  qii'es  yenguda  de  lay 
Del  mieu  amic  belh  e  cortes  e  gay, 
Del  sieu  alen  ai  begut  un  dous  ray. 
Oy  Dieus  !  oy  Dieus !  de  I'alba  tan  tost  ve  I 

"  La  dompna  es  agradans  e  plazens  ; 
Per  sa  beutat  la  garden  niantas  gens, 
E  a  son  cor  en  amar  leyalmens. 
Oy  Dieus !  oy  Dieus  !  de  I'alba  tan  tost  ve  I 

*  He  lived  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurj-.  *  He  died  in  1178 
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happened  to  have  come  under  tlie  writer's  coguisance.  That 
of  Pierre  de  Corbiac^  consists  of  some  eight  hundred  and 
forty  alexandrines  limited  to  a  single  rhyme.  He  says  of 
himself — - 

"  I  am  ricli  in  mind,  and  though  I  have  no  great  inheritance, 
castles,  hamlets,  and  other  domains  ;  although  I  have  neither 
gold,  silver,  nor  silk,  no  other  wealth  than  my  own  person,  I 
am  nevertheless  not  poor.  I  am  even  richer  than  a  man  who 
has  a  thousand  golden  marks.  I  was  born  at  Corbiac,  where  I 
have  relatives  and  friends.  My  income  is  moderate,  but  my  cour- 
tesy and  my  intelligence  make  me  live  respected  by  gentlefolks. 
I  walk  with  my  head  erect,  like  a  rich  man  ;  and  indeed  I  am 
one,  as  I  have  collected  a  treasure  "  (knowledge). 

This  splendid  literature,  this  poetic  blossom  of  southern 
France,  was  completely  crushed  by  the  terrible  wars  and 
sufferings  of  the  country  in  the  fanatical  crusade  directed 
against  it  from  the  noi-th.  The  inspiration  of  the  trouba- 
dours perished  with  the  independence  of  the  southern  king- 
doms and  counties,  and  with  the  religious  freedom  and  purity 
of  the  Albigen.ses.  The  Piomance  lyric  poetry,  which  had 
from  the  beginning  flourished  chiefly  in  Provence,  found  at 
the  court  of  the  Provencal  Counts  its  latest  refuge.  "  These 
good  Counts,"^  Nostradamus  says,  "were,  as  if  by  inheritance, 
so  munificent  and  liberal  towards  lofty  and  noble  spirits,  that 
they  heaped  upon  them  honours,  lordships,  and  wealth,  that 
day  by  day  one  found  rare  and  illustrious  poets  brought  to 
the  light,  so  tiiat  it  seemed  as  if  Provence  would  never  be 
barren,  nor  cease  from  the  production  of  lofty  spirits,  excel- 
lent and  distinguished  men."  The  death  of  the  last  of  the 
B^rengers,  and  the  accession  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  cared 

*  Probably  about  the  thirteentli  centurj'. 

-  Manuscript  of  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 

*  Bons  Coiniis  was  the  name  usually  given  by  the  troubadours  to  the 
Counts  of  Tuulouiie. 
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more  for  politics  than  for  letters,  brought  this  Augustan  age 
to  an  end ;  and  before  many  years  had  passed,  tlie  cession 
by  Amaury  de  Montfort  of  his  father's  possessions  to  the 
king  of  northern  France  virtually  ended  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  south.  In  1229  was  founded  the  university 
of  Toulouse,  and  Innocent  IV.,  stigmatising  the  Eomance 
language  as  being  identified  with  heretical  opinions,  forbade 
its  employment  by  the  students,  and  so  contributed  to 
hasten  the  decline  of  the  literature  of  the  troubadours. 
The  language  of  the  north  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  forced  upon 
the  south  ;  and  from  this  time  we  find,  without  surprise,  that 
Eomance  literature,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
tinued in  existence,  steadily  deteriorated,  whilst  the  langue 
d'oc  became  more  and  more  affected  by  the  influence  of  its 
northern  rival.  The  troubadours  of  the  fourteenth  century 
afford  ample  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived from  a  glance  at  the  pages  of  Geffrey  de  Luc,  Ray- 
mond de  la  Tour  de  Marseille,  who  wrote  a  sirvente  against 
his  mother-in-law,  and  of  Bernard  Eascas.^ 


§  4.  Early  Epics  of  the  Langue  d'oil 

The  tenth  century  had  been  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages ; 
and  the  meagre  trace  which  it  has  left  upon  the  page  of  his- 
tory tells  us  of  little  more  than  terrible  plagues,  famines  of 
almost  incredible  severity  recurring  year  after  year,  universal 
horror  and  depression,  during  which  men's  hearts  failed  them, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  world  was  looked 
for  day  by  day.     The  eleventh  century  lifted  this  dark  veil ; 

^  Take  for  example  the  following  lines  from  Eascas,  inspired  by  the  deatli 
of  his  wife: — 

"  Lous  ours  hardys  .  .  . 
Lou  dauphin  dins  la  mar,  lou  tone  e  la  balena, 
Monstres  impetuous,  ryaumes  e  comtats 
Lous  princes  e  lous  reys  saran  per  mort  domtas." 
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pestilence  and  famine  had  done  their  worst ;  the  hopes  of  men 
revived,  and  they  set  themselves  once  more  to  build,  and 
plant,  and  enjoy,  and  fight.  Then  once  more  literature 
revived  ;  and  that  which  was  really  the  dawn  of  French 
literature  at  last  appeared. 

It  is  of  coui-se  extremely  natural,  and  precisely  what  we 
should  have  expected,  that  the  first  poetry  of  the  north  was 
epic  rather  than  lyric  ;  based  as  it  was  rather  upon  the  deeds  of 
heroes  than  of  lovers.  And  again  it  is  natural  that  the 
trouvfert'S  of  this  epic  poetry  rather  sought  for  their  heroes  in 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  countries  with  which  their 
ancestors  had  been  most  closely  associated  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Itome,  in  the  traditions 
of  Britain  and  Brittany,  and  in  the  recent  traditions  of  their 
own  country.  As  for  the  Teutons  on  the  continent,  the  genius 
of  France  seemed  as  unwilling  to  be  indebted  to  them  for  her 
literature  as  for  their  language. 

Tiie  trouveres  were  the  makers  of  the  poems  M-herewith 
they  delighted  to  cheer  all  classes,  and  to  rouse  their  spirits, 
even  for  war.  They  took  it  ill  that  their  less  staid  and  decorous 
rivals,  the  jonjlairs,  who  were  singers  rather  than  poet.s,  should 
sometimes  attract  the  praises  and  the  rewards  of  their  patrons  ; 
they  called  them  trov^ors  hdtards,  and  asserted  that  they 
degraded  the  noble  art ;  priding  themselves  especially  on 
their  intellectual  superiority  which  enabled  them  to  be  original. 
Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure ^  boasts  that  his  "story  is  not  worn, 
nor  scarcely  found  in  any  places,  nor  has  as  yet  been  writ- 
ten." And  the  imknown  author  of  the  lloviun  dr.  Tlikhcs"^ 
says  bitterly,  "  Now  they  go,  of  all  trades,  though  neither 
scholar  nor  knight ;    for  as  many  can  listen  as  asscs  to  a 

*  In  the  Iloinan  de  Troit.  '  '*  Or  s'cn  aillent  de  Iouh  incstieri, 

"  Ccttc  ystoire  n'est  \m»  useo,  St>  il  n'est  clera  on  clav.ilicn  : 

Ni  en  gii^re  dc  liuax  trouvoc.  Car  nutaiit  p<-uveiit  icotiter 

Jk  icrito  ne  fut  encore."  Cuuiniu  lea  &ui-a  au  harper." 
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harper."  And  another  sings  :  ^  "  Now  lords,  whom  may  God 
bless,  listen  to  a  song  of  many  a  great  lordship;  jongleurs  sing 
it,  but  hardly  know  it.  A  scholar  has  put  it  in  rhyme,  and  ar- 
ranged it  again."  And  another,^  "  ThesQ  jongleurs  who  do  not 
know  how  to  rhyme,  made  the  work  go  wrong  in  several 
places,  and  did  not  know  how  to  place  the  words."  From 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  jongleurs  ventured  sometimes  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  trouveres  by  emendations  and  glosses  as  well 
as  by  original  versification. 

The  jongleur  was  usually,  however,  a  man  of  no  preten- 
sion to  social  consideration  ;  being  either  a  wandering  knave, 
blest  with  a  strong  constitution,  a  good  memory,  and  abun- 
dance of  coolness  and  cleverness,  or  else  a  household  servant 
— in  the  same  sense  that  a  mdnestreP  was  primarily  a 
domestic.  He  carried  with  him  his  vielle,  a  small  kind  of 
violin,  across  the  strings  whereof  he  drew  his  bow  in  the  inter- 
vals between  his  strophes,  whilst  he  sang  his  stories,  with  a 
monotonous  cadence  at  the  end  of  each  line.  He  was  welcome 
enough  at  feasts,  marriages,  tournaments,  and  generally  at  the 
tables  of  the  rich.  His  audience — now  within  doors,  now 
without — would  gather  round  him  and  listen  greedily  to  his 
songs  ;  "  baron,  knight,  and  sergeant-at-law,  men  and  women 
great  and  small."  At  the  sound  of  his  fiddle  he  was  sure  to 
have  a  crowd  about  him  ;  and  he  would  whet  the  appetite  of 
his  hearers  by  boasting  that  "  there  was  none  in  the  whole 
world  who  knew  so  many  Chansons  cle  Geste  *  as  he,  that  he 

^  "  Or  ecoutez,  seigneurs  que  Dieu  benie, 

TJne  chanson  de  moult  gi'and  seigneurie  ; 

Jongleurs  la  chantent  et  ne  la  savent  mie 

Un  clerc  en  vers  I'a  mise,  et  retablie." 
2  "  Ces  jongleurs  qui  ne  savent  rimer 

Firent  I'ouvrage  en  plusieurs  lieux  fausser, 

Ne  surent  pas  les  paroles  placer." 

•  Minwter  ministrellus. 

*  The  name  by  which  the  national  French  epics  were  usually  described  was 
Chansons  de  Geste;  from  the  Latin  phrase  res  gestce,  public  acts,  authentic 
narrative.     Of  these  Clmiisons,  800  manuscripts  have  been  already  (1876)  dis- 
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knew  tales  of  adventures,  delightful  to  hear,  and  also  tales 
.of  the  Eound  Table."  And  after  all  was  over,  he  or  his 
wife  would  go  round  collecting  tlie  coin,  apostrophising  those 
who  gave  nothing,  much  in  the  style  of  wandering  jugglers  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  trouveres  were  partly  directed  towards 
the  celebration  of  national  heroes  ;  both  because  the  deeds  of 
illustrious  Frenchmen  were  most  familiar  to  them,  and  were 
the  subject  of  greater  pride  to  themselves  and  to  their  hearers, 
and  because  tlieir  poetic  genius,  still  only  half-fledged,  had  not 
acquired  the  courage  to  venture  far  afield.  And  truly  there 
was,  in  the  history  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  and  their  knights, 
as  well  as  of  their  predecessors  and  successors,  abundant 
inspiration  for  romantic  minds.  Tliroughout  the  long  night 
of  the  tenth  century  Frenchmen  had  cherished  the  glories  of 
the  previous  epoch,  during  which  the  sword  of  Charlemagne 
had  established  a  mighty  empire,  stretching  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Oder. 
No  sooner  had  a  new  prosperity  taught  the  poet  to  sing,  and 
given  to  kings,  nobles,  and  people,  the  leisure  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  hear,  than  the  mind  of  the  nation  fell  back  upon  its 
happiest  traditions,  and  began  to  create  its  popular  literature. 
Some  of  the  earliest  poems  of  the  trouveres  go  as  far  back 
as  the  times  of  Clovis  and  Dagobert ;  ^  whilst  others  come 
down  almost  to  contemporary  heroes.^  But  of  all  the  epics 
of  the  national  French  cycle,  the  figure  of  Charlemagne  is  the 
centre,  as  Arthur  is  the  centre  of  the  epics  of  Britain. 

covered,  including  those  of  the  Carlovingian,  Classical,  and  Artlnirian  cycles. 
The  word  jrc^  came  to  be  used  ns  an  abstract  substantive  ;  gais  lU  gesU  were 
men  of  liistoric  fume  or  ancestry. 

'  Tlie  romances  of  I'arthfnopcx  dc  Bhi.i,  and  Floricnt  ct  Odavlcn.  The  old 
English  versions  of  the  first  romance  have  been  edited  for  tlie  Itoxburghe  Club 
by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Buckley,  1862, 

'  The  romances  of  Hugh  Capet  (who  died  A.D.  99C),  Le  Clicvalier  ait  Cyrpie, 
and  L«  Uastnrd  de  Bmiillon.  An  English  abridgment  of  the  second  romance, 
called  T/ir  Knight  of  the  Swan,  has  been  often  published  ;  the  last  edition  by 
Mr   II.  II.  Gibbs,  for  the  Early  English  Text  .Society. 
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The  best  poems  of  this  national  French  cycle  were  written, 
or  at  least  the  date  of  their  first  documentary  evidence  occurs, 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  many  of  these  existed,  in  more  or  less  incomplete  form, 
as  early  as  tlie  eleventh  century.  And  in  any  case,  this 
latter  epoch  is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  poems  which  un- 
questionably had  their  origin  soon  after  the  death  of  Hugh 
Capet.  We  read  of  a  jongleur  in  the  army  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  a.d.  1066,  who  sang  the  deeds  of  Eoland  as  he 
rode  to  meet  the  foe.  Wace  describes  him  in  the  Roman  de 
Rou,  as  "  Taillefer,  who  sang  very  well,  upon  a  horse  which 
quickly  went,  rode  before  the  duke,  singing  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  Eoland,  and  of  Oliver  and  his  vassals  who  died  at 
Eoncevaux."  ^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  precision  the  date 
when  the  popular  epics  of  France — whether  in  the  Eomance, 
in  the  purer  Latin,  or  in  any  other  tongue — had  birth.  It 
vv'ould  be  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  assign  the  period  when 
the  ancient  Gaelic  and  Iberian  ceased  to  be  employed  in  the 
remote  country  districts,  where  these  languages  would  certainly 
endure  long  after  Latin  had  become  common  in  the  towns. 
And,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  it  would  be  rash 
to  assert  that  there  was  no  popular  poetry  in  France,  even  in 
the  Eomance  language,  before  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
That  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of  poetic  narrative  composed 
and  preserved  by  the  Druids  in  the  Gaelic  language,  before 
and  during  the  Eoman  occupation,  is  certain.  Of  this  poetry 
we  have  no  literary  remains,  unless  fragments  of  it  exist  in 
the  north-western  peninsula.  Had  this  Druidic  verse  no  legiti- 
mate successor  in  the  popular  esteem,  which  has  perished, 

^  "  Taillefer  ki  moult  bien  cantout 
Sur  un  roussin  qui  tot  alout 
Devant  li  dus  alout  cantant 
De  Kalermaine  e  de  Rolant, 
E  d'Oliver  et  des  vassals 
Ki  moururent  a  Roncevals." 
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even  from  history,  more  completely  tluan  the  memorial  records 
of  the  Gauls  and  Celts  ?  There  have  been  some  M-riters,  at  all 
events,  who  have  found,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  epic  of 
the  LoJierains,  traditions  of  the  invasion  of  Attila  and  the 
Huns  (a.d.  451).  The  facts  correspond,  ■whilst  the  names 
may  have  been  changed  ;  and  a  literary  instinct  M'ill  not  be 
able  to  pass  over  as  insignificant  the  fact  that  the  author  of 
this  poem,  referring  to  the  plunder  of  the  Christian  clergy  in 
order  to  pay  the  barbarian  soldiers,  justifies  Attila  for  his 
conduct  in  this  respect.  That  the  epic  itself  was  written  at 
disjointed  periods  of  time  is  probable  from  internal  evidence. 
Thus,  the  enemies  of  the  French,  who  are  at  first  described  as 
"Wandles,"  Vandals,  appear  later  on  as  Saracens.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly an  epic  of  national  heroism  opposed  to  invasion ; 
the  spirit  is  uniform  throughout,  but  the  character  of  the  inci- 
dent varies.  Be  it  observed,  moreover,  that  an  epic  of  the 
eleventh  century,  dealing  profes.sedly  or  implicitly  with 
events  of  the  fifth,  may  have  been  original  so  far  as  the  words 
were  concerned,  whilst  it  was  retrouv^  rather  than  trouve, 
based  upon  a  foregoing  epic  in  an  archaic  tongue,  which  a 
scholar  or  learned  priest  alone  was  able  to  decipher. 


§  5.  The  Carlovingiax  Cycle. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  Saracens  had  begun  to 
press  heavily  upon  the  outposts  of  Christian  Europe,  and 
whilst  the  typical  hero  of  the  CJmnsons  de  Gcstc  was  a  Chris- 
tian knight,  his  typical  foe  was  a  Saracen.  The  instinct  of 
the  trouv^res  led  them  persistently  away  from  the  exploits  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  north  and  east,  and  centred  the  interest 
of  their  poems  in  the  campaigns,  historical  or  traditional,  of 
himself,  his  knights,  and  his  successors,  against  the  Mnssul. 
man  invaders  of  Spain  and  tho  south  of  Europe.  Of  tho 
three-and-tliirty  undoubted  e.xpeditions  of  Charlemagne  only 
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one,  which  was  not  undertaken  against  the  Saracens,  is  cele- 
brated by  Jean  Bodel  in  the  Chanson  des  Saxons,  of  which 
the  hero  is  Witikind.  Historical  accuracy  was  sacrificed  to 
the  taste  of  the  hearers  and  the  fashion  of  the  trouveres ; 
and,  no  doubt,  many  a  deed  of  prowess,  wrought  by  the  great 
Emperor  and  his  followers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  and  the 
Oder,  was  remodelled  and  transferred  by  the  complaisant  poets 
to  the  plains  of  Septimania  or  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Not  only  thus  are  honours  thrust  upon  Charlemagne  to  which 
he  himself  never  aspired,  but  he  is  credited  now  and  again 
with  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  and  even  of  his  descendants. 
Yet  more,  according  to  a  later  writer,  possibly  a  monk,  Charle- 
magne and  his  twelve  knights^  went  to  the  Holy  City  itself, 
and  sat  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  miracles  were  performed 
in  their  honour,  and  they  returned  laden  with  relics  for  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Denis. 

(_The  Clmnson  de  Roland,  the  best  known,  the  longest,  and 
incom.parably  the  finest  epic  dealing  with  Charlemagne  and 
the  Saracens,  illustrates  very  aptly  the  best  features  of  the 
early  national  poetry  of  the  Langue  dO'il?  It  was  probably 
the  w'ork  of  more  than  one  hand,  for  the  plot  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  extended  from  point  to  point.  The  work  of 
the  first  trouvere  was  no  doubt  conterminous  with  tlie  song  of 
Roland  which  Taillefer  sang  before  William  of  Normandy ; 
but  the  epic  as  we  now  have  it,  as  it  was  discovered  at  Oxford 

1  Probably  an  Arthurian  reminiscence.  Alexander  and  several  other 
heathen  kings  have  been  gifted  by  the  trouveres  with  twelve  peers.  In 
Warton's /risiory  of  English  Literature,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  197,  Mr.  Slielly 
observes — "  It  is  worth  while  remarking  how  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  title 
given  to  the  peers  has  been  lost  by  the  English  poets.  .  .  .  AVe  read  of  the 
'twelve  dussypere'  (les  douze  pairs),  and  in  other  places  we  find  each  single 
knight  called  'a  dozcper,'  while  in  the  Ashmole  MS.  of  Sir  Fcnanbras  the 
word  becomes  '  doththeper.'  " 

2  According  to  M.  Leon  Gautier,  Ejiopees  Franqaises,  only  one  poem  of  tho 
Carlovingian  cycle,  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  was  written  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  twenty-two  belong  to  the  twelfth,  nearly  fifty  to  the 
thirteenth,  and  seven  to  the  two  following  centuries. 
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and  first  printed  in  1837,  goes  far  beyond  the  deatli  of  Roland 
and  Oliver.  AVe  add  a  brief  summary  of  the  events,  which 
are  recounted,  of  course,  "svith  a  minimuTn  of  historical  accu- 
racy, in  this  interesting  epic.^ 

The  Saracen  ]Marsillus,  King  of  Spain,  nernmed  ni  by 
Charlemagne's  army  round  Saragossa,  sends  to  the  Emperor  a 
petition  for  peace.  Charlemagne,  by  advice  of  lloland, 
despatches  his  answer  by  Ganelon,  who,  hating  the  task,  and 
probably  inspired  by  previous  antipathy  to  his  brother  knight, 
resolves  to  betray  him.  He  returns  from  Marsillus  laden 
with  ricli  presents,  and  bearing  the  full  submission  of  the 
Saracens,  on  condition  that  Charlemagne  shall  retire  into 
France.  The  Emperor,  not  without  misgivings  and  sinister 
dreams,  consents,  and  Ganelon  contrives  that  lioland  shall  be 
in  command  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  army,  which  was, 
in  fact,  the  post  of  honour.  But  he  had  plotted  with  ^Mar- 
sillus  that  the  Saracen  host  should  treacherously  fall  upon 
this  rear-guard  in  the  mountain  passes,  whilst  Charlemagne 
was  far  ahead  with  the  bulk  of  the  army. 

"With  Pioland  were  Oliver  and  Archbishop  Turpin  ;  and  on 
this  battlefield  j;«r  excellence  of  "Middle  Age  chivalry  the 
Churcii  figures  side  by  side  with  the  sword.  Christianity  has 
its  triumphs  as  grand  as  those  of  war.  Here  also  the  hand  of 
the  clcre-irouv^-c  is  to  be  recognised.  I-'^ng  is  the  unequal 
struggle  maintained  between  the  twenty  thousand  Frfiuh  and 
the  innumerable  pagans  who  pour  down  the  mountain-side 
from  every  cleft  and  defile,  lloland  refuses  to  summon 
Cliarlemagne  to  his  assistance  ;  Oliver  dies  by  his  side  ;  his 
gallant  friends  are  hewn  down  ;  the  good  archl)ishop  bles.ses 
those  who  fight  and  those  who  die,  until  he  also  breathes  his 

^  Tlipre  c.xi.stfl  in  Frciicli  a  jirosc  romance,  published  first  in  IISO,  nl'out 
tlie  deetis  of  Cli.irleinagiie,  and  called  FUrnbras,  tran.slated  from  tlic  Latin, 
and  also  remodelled  from  an  older  French  romance  in  verse,  which,  according 
to  M.  Gaston  Tdris,  Uiilairt  I'oHiq\u  dU  Chnrlcmnrjnc,  is  even,  at  the  i)resent 
time,  reprinted  in  a  more  or  less  disfigured  form  at  Epinaland  at  llontWliard 
for  popular  circulation. 
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last ;  and,  finally,  Eoland  himself,  who  cannot  break  his 
famous  sword  Durandal,  places  it  underneath  him,  as  well 
as  his  horn,  and  shares  the  lot  of  his  friends,  who  cover  the 
fflorious  battlefield. 

But  before  he  died  he  had  sounded  his  miraculous  horn, 
and  Charlemagne,  who  was  thirty  leagues  ahead,  heard  the 
ominous  note,  and  returned.  Ganelon  would  have  dissuaded 
him,  but  the  Emperor,  for  all  reply,  ordered  the  traitor  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot.  He  reached  the  field  only  to  find  the 
completeness  of  the  Saracens'  success,  and,  after  obtaining 
from  God  that  the  day  should  be  prolonged,  in  order  that 
the  fight  may  last  the  longer,  he  pursues  the  pagans  and 
drives  them  into  the  Ebro.  Marsillus,  at  the  point  of  death, 
cedes  his  kingdom  to  Baligant,  Emir  of  Babylon,  who  had 
arrived  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  him.  But  Charlemagne, 
who  had  returned  to  Eoncevaux,  and  collected  the  remains  of 
his  faithful  servants,  hears  of  Baligant's  approach,  turns  upon 
him,  and  destroys  the  second  Saracen  host.  This  latter  por- 
tion of  the  epic  is  related  at  great  length,  and  includes  a  long 
enumeration  of  the  opposing  hosts,  bringing  to  mind  the  like 
feature  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  is  full  of  incident  and  epi- 
sode, and  it  ends  with  the  honourable  interment  of  the  heroes 
of  Roncevaux,  and  with  the  punishment  of  the  traitor  Gane- 
lon. The  whole  epic  is  charged  with  Christian  as  Avell  as 
warlike  fervour,  and  deals  largely  in  the  miraculous  and  the 
supernatural. 

The  passage  between  Eoland  and  Oliver,  when  they  first 
become  aware  of  the  treachery  which  has  been  practised  upon 
them,  is  sufficiently  fine  to  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
spirit  and  language  of  the  poem,  which  may  with  probability 
be  ascribed  to  the  eleventh  century  : — 

"  Oliver  has  climbed  upon  a  lofty  hill, 
Looks  to  the  right  along  the  grassy  valley  ; 
He  sees  approach  the  Saracen  army, 
And  thus  addresses  Roland,  his  comrade  : — 
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'From  Spain  I  see  (liear)  come  such  a  noise, 

So  many  white  hauberks,  so  many  dazzling  helmets ! 

Here  our  French  Avill  feel  great  rage. 

Ganes  knew  it,  the  felon,  the  traitor 

Who  induced  us  before  the  Emperor  (to  go  in  the  rear).' 

*  Be  silent,  Oliver,'  the  valiant  Iioland  replies — 

*  He  is  my  father-in-law ;  do  not  say  a  word  against  him.'" 

The  two  paladins  had  not  always  been  friends  ;  their  i-e- 
conciliation  liad  been  effected  by  a  supernatural  agency.  In 
their  youth  tliey  had  met  in  mortal  combat.  "  The  fight 
endures  for  a  whole  day,  the  two  horses  of  the  knights  lie  cut 
to  pieces  at  their  feet,  the  fire  leaps  from  their  battered  breast- 
plates, and  still  tlie  combat  endures.  The  sword  of  Oliver  is 
broken  on  the  helmet  of  Roland.  '  Sire  Oliver,'  says  Iioland, 
'go  and  find  another,  and  a  cup  of  M'ine,  for  I  am  sore  athirst.' 
A  boatman  brings  from  the  town  three  swords  and  a  jar  of 
vine.  The  knights  drink  from  the  same  cup,  after  which  the 
battle  begins  again.  About  the  end  of  the  second  day  Roland 
cries,  'I  am  ill ;  I  would  lie  down  and  rest.'  But  Oliver 
answers  ironically,  '  Lie  down,  if  you  will,  on  the  green  grass  ; 
J  will  rip  you  open  to  cool  you.'  Tlien  BoLind  rejoins  in  a 
loud  voice,  '  Yas.sal,  I  said  it  to  prove  you;  I  wouhl  gladly 
fight  still  another  four  days  without  eating  or  drinking.' 
Accordingly  the  conibat  proceeds."  At  length  a  cloud  sinks 
down  from  heaven  between  the  two  champions,  and  from  the 
cio\id  there  comes  an  angel.  He  salutes  the  two  French 
knights,  and  in  the  name  of  God  bids  tliem  be  at  peace,  and 
reserve  their  prowess  for  the  misbelievers  at  lioncevaux. 
They  obey,  trembling  with  awe.^ 

'  Several  early  EiiRli-sli  romances,  which  are  more  or  less  imifntions  of 
the  French,  relate  to  Cliarleiiiagnc.  They  are  Roland  ^proliahly  written  in 
the  thirteenth  century),  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  WriRht,  at  the  en<l  of  M. 
Michel's  edition  of  La  Cluiiismi  de  Rnlarvi  ;  Otuwel,  edited  by  Mr.  Kllis  for  tlie 
Abhotsford  Club  ;  Charlcnuujnc  anil  Roland,  wliich  exists  only  in  scattered 
fragments,  and  has  partly  been  edited  by  Mr.  Kllis  in  liia  Otuurl ;  FrrvmUrat, 
VOL.  r.  L 
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Another  part  of  the  poem  describes  how  Roland,  perceiv- 
ing that  a  battle  with  the  treacherous  Saracens  is  inevitable, 
and  having  rejected  Oliver's  last  entreaties  to  sound  his  horn 
and  summon  the  Emperor  to  their  aid,  exhorts  his  friend  to 
fight  worthily,  as  the  vassal  of  a  woithy  lord.  "  For  one's 
lord,"  he  says,  "  one  must  suffer  great  evils,  and  endure  great 
cold  and  great  lieat;  one  must  lose  for  him  both  blood  and 
flesh."  /  The  Chanson  de  Roland  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  Chansons  de  Geste  by  this  loftier  conception  of  the 
feudal  relations ;  and  it  contains  no  word  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Emperor.  This  is  another  proof,  if  it  were 
needed,  of  the  early  date  of  the  epic. 

With  the  mixture  of  fervent  Christian  piety  and  unques- 
tioning credulity,  another  explanation  of  the  supei-natural 
element  in  the  poems  of  the  more  learned  trouveres  may 
perhaps  be  associated;  namely,  unconscious  imitation  of  the 
epics  of  Greece  and  Home.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  the  Chanson  de  Eoland 
was  acquainted  with  the  JEneid  ',  or,  perhaps,  even  a  later 
hand  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  interpolated  the 
matter-of-fact  description  of  the  "  conscia  terra,"  which  we 
append. 

"  The  battle  is  marvellous  and  severe. 
Very  well  strike  there  Oliver  and  Eoland. 
The  archbishop  (Turpin)  more  than  a  thousand  blows  there 

returns. 
The  twelve  peers  are  not  slow, 
And  the  French  there  strike  as  one. 
Died  there  pagans  by  thousands  and  hundreds. 
No  one,  unless  he  runs  away  from  death,  escapes. 
Whether  they  will  it  or  not  all  there  leave  life. 

of  vihicli  two  versions  exist,  one  analysed  by  llr.  Ellis,  the  other  published 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  I  have  abridged  this  list  from  one 
given  in  "Wartou's  History  of  English  Literature,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  195, 
et  passim. 
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The  French  lose  there  their  best  booty. 
They  shall  never  see  again  their  parents  or  their  relatives, 
Nor  Charlemagne  who  awaits  them  at  the  gorges. 
In  France  there  rages  a  most  wonderful  storm; 
Now  is  heard  there  thunder  and  wind. 
Rain  and  hoar  frost  tremendously 
Fall  there,  and  thunder,  quickly  and  often 
The  earth  quakes  there  truly. 
From  Saint  Michel,  at  Paris,  unto  Sens, 
From  Besan^on  unto  the  harbour  of  Wissant, 
There  is  no  abode  of  which  the  walls  do  not  crack- 
Southwards  there  is  great  darkness ; 
It  only  becomes  clear  when  the  Heaven  is  cleft. 
No  one  sees  it  who  is  not  much  frightened; 
Several  say:  *  This  is  the  end, 
The  end  of  the  age  in  which  we  are  now.' 
They  do  not  know  and  do  not  speak  the  truth : 
It  is  the  great  grief  for  the  death  of  Roland."  ' 

This  last  line  is  very  fine.  The  whole  of  Nature  is  throb- 
bing, full  of  M-oe  and  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  doughty 
paladin,  showing  its  sorrow  by  earthquakes,  tempests,  thun- 
der, and  lightning: — "  It  is  the  great  grief  for  the  death  ot 

*  We  give  the  above  lines  of  the  Chanmn  de  BfAand  (ed.  uluUcr)  In  the 
original : — 

"  La  bataille  est  merveilluse  c  pesant, 
Mult  ben  i  fieri  Oliver  et  Reliant, 
Li  arcevesfiues  (Turpiu)  plus  de  mil  colps  i  rent, 
Li  XI L  pcrs  ne  sen  targent  nicnt, 
E  li  Frauccis  i  ficrent  cum  unement. 
Moercnt  paicn  a  millers  e  a  cenz  ; 
Ki  ne  sVn  fuit  ile  mort  n'i  ad  guarent, 
Voeillet  o  nun,  tuti  laissct  sun  tens. 
Franceis  i  jicrdeut  lor  nu-illors  garncmcnz, 
Ne  nvemint  lor  pores  ne  lor  parenz, 
Ne  Carlenm^ne  ki  ns  jiorz  Ics  atcnt. 
En  France  en  ad  mult  merveillus  tunnont, 
Orez  i  ad  dc  tuneirc  e  de  vent, 
Pluit«  e  gresilz  desmestireemcnt, 
Chieilent  i  fuildres  e  menut  e  suvent; 
E  tt-rre  nioete  co  i  ad  vcircment 
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Eoland."     Does  it  not  remind  us  of  the  mythical  complaint 
of  nature,  "  Pan  is  dead  "  ? 

One  of  tlie  grandest  of  all  the  early  French  epics,  is  the 
Roman  des  Loherains — "the  Lorrainers" — which  probably 
dates  as  far  l)ack  as  the  twelfth  century.'  It  is  an  epic  of 
feudal  society ;  and  as  such  it  deserves  particular  attention, 
as  illustratino^  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  feudalism  in  France. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  divided  and  subdivided 
amongst  his  children  and  their  successors,  whose  power  over 
their  subjects  diminished  with  the  extent  of  their  possessions. 
Their  barons  frequently  exercised  more  real  authority  than 
themselves;  the  leudes  repeatedly  asserted  their  right  of  elect- 
ing the  occupant  of  the  throne.  Feudal  privileges  were  perhaps, 
in  France,  more  often  exacted  by  the  barons  from  a  vainly- 
resistino:  monarch  than  voluntarily  bestowed  by  the  latter 
upon  the  former ;  and  the  later  trouveres,  always  depending 
for  their  most  valuable  patronage  upon  the  noble  and  wealthy 
families,  adopted  their  views  and  championed  their  cause. 
The  second  period  of  the  national  epic  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  cJM7isons,  wherein  the  contests,  rebellions,  triumphs, 
and  virtues  of  the  great  barons  are  celebrated  at  the  expense 
of  the  monarch — Charlemagne  himself  not  excepted.     The 

De  seint  Michel  de  Paris  josqu'  as  Seinz, 

De  Besencun  tresqu'  as  (porz)  de  Guitsand, 

N'en  ad  recet  dunt  li  mur  lie  cravent ; 

Cuntre  midi  tenebres  i  ad  granz 

N'i  ad  clartet  se  li  (eels)  nen  i  fent. 

Hume  ne  1'  veit  ki  mult  ne  s'espaent ; 

Dient  plusor  :   '  ^'o  est  li  definement, 

La  fin  del  secle  ki  nus  est  en  present,' 

II  ne  le  sevent  ne  dient  veir  nient : 

^.'o  est  li  granz  dulors  por  la  mort  de  Rollant.' 

»  M.  Taulin  Pans  published  in  1S33-5  Li  Romans  de  GaHn  le  Loherain, 

etc.,  2  vols.     Most  of  the  twenty  manuscripts  consulted  date  from  the  twelfth 

century,   and  disagree  in  their  texts,   probably  through  the  caprices  of  the 

trouveres.    They  arc  written,  moreover,  in  different  dialects  of  the  langue  d'oU. 
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feudal  relations  of  the  Emperor  with  his  greater  vassals  are 
recorded^  in  many  romances  in  this  spirit.  Lts  Lohcrains  pro- 
bably owes  its  authorship  to  more  than  one  mind,  and  virtually 
covers  events  of  more  than  one  century.  But  it  gives  us  a 
clearer  view  than  any  other  chanson  of  the  growth  of  feudal 
authority.  The  weakness  of  the  king,  Pepin,  is  implied  the 
more  naturally  and  delicately,  inasmuch  as  he  is  represented 
as  an  infant;  and  the  anti-monarchical  prejudice  is  toned 
down  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  grows  up,  he  sides  with  the 
victorious  party  in  the  long  feud  which  provides  the  action  of 
the  epic.  This  feud  rages  between  tlie  Lorrainers  and  the 
Picards — Germans  and  Frenchmen.  The  former  are  event- 
ually triumphant ;  and  the  partiality  of  the  successive 
authors  of  the  poem  is  displayed  for  them  throughout.  In- 
deed Les  Lohera'ins  is,  in  spirit,  rather  a  Teutonic  than  a 
French  epic.  It  was  written, doubtless,  by  Germans  who  had 
adopted  the  French  nationality,  who  cherished  their  descent 
from  the  followers  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  who  could 
not  forget  that  their  ancestors  had  conquered  the  country 
wiiich  was  tlioir  home.  To  such  a  lengtii  is  their  partiality 
carried,  that  they  cannot  even  suffer  the  brave  leader  of  the 
vanquished  party  to  fall  in  fight,  but  represent  him  as  driven 
back  into  Spain,  and  forswearing  the  Christian  faith.  No 
wonder  tlie  poem  was  neglected  when  the  French  national 
spirit  became  harmonious  and  consolidated.  No  wonder  it 
.slept  in  obscurity  for  at  least  five  centuries,  only  to  be  revived 
when  the  genius  of  literature  had  risen  superior  to  feudal 
j)assion  and  national  prejudice.  Meanwhile  it  served,  tlirough- 
out  its  slow  incubation,  to  gatlier  up  the  manifold  jealousies 
of  tiie  Teuton  ;  just  as  the  contemptuous  silence  concerning 
Teutonic  prowess  and  success  proved  the  deep-seated  jea- 
lousies of  the  Gaul. 

'  I>y  lluon  (le  Villeneuve,  in  llxum  de  Bordeaux  and  in  Doolinde  Mayence  ; 
!•>■  Bertrans  in  the  lioman  de  Viane  ;  by  Rnymbert  and  Adams  le  Roy  in  Ojier 
le  thmois. 
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Tlie  struggle  between  Fromont  and  Gaiin,  the  Lorrainer, 
arose  out  of  their  rivalry  for  the  hand  of  Blanclieflor,  the 
heiress  of  wide  domains,  which  she  had  inherited  from  her 
father,  the  ricli  King  "  Thierris."  The  latter  had  prayed  on 
his  deathbed  that  she  might  obtain  for  a  husband  some 
"franc  baron,"  who  would  know  how  to  defend  her  and  lier 
wealth ;  and  he  thought  he  had  provided  for  her  beet  inter- 
ests in  affiancing  her  to  Garin,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Tliis 
betrothal,  however,  was  subject  to  the  consent  of  Pepin,  for 
no  vassal  would  venture  to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  the  owner 
of  important  fiefs,  without  his  suzerain's  consent ;  unless, 
indeed,  he  was  prepared  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  and  violate 
his  oath.  But  Garin  swore  to  her  that,  come  what  would, 
she  might  count  upon  his  assistance  against  all  her  foes. 

Garin  was  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior;  his  brother  Begues 
was  yet  more  skilful  and  renowned.  The  "Emperor"  was 
besieging  Saint  Quentin,  and  could  not  take  it.  Duke  Garin 
also  was  under  the  Avails ;  and,  great  as  was  his  prowess,  he 
could  not  humble  the  proud  and  obstinately-defended  town. 
The  siege  must  have  been  raised,  but  by  good  fortune  Begues, 
who  had  been  absent  on  a  long  expedition,  suddenly  arrived 
in  the  camp.  His  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide  ;  his  enemies 
trembled  before  him,  and  his  friends  drew  new  courage  from 
his  presence.  The  tide  of  fortune  was  turned,  and  the  city 
fell.  Here  was  glory  such  as  the  trouveres  loved  to  heap  upon 
their  patrons  ;  a  vassal  coming  to  the  rescue  of  an  Emperor, 
and  saving  him  from  disgrace. 

Blanclieflor  was  not  destined  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Garin. 
Pepin  himself  laid  claim  to  her  ;  and  the  betrothed  pair  sub- 
mitted to  his  superior  authority.  But  "  The  Lorrainers  "  is 
an  epic  of  battle,  not  of  love ;  and  the  exploits  of  the  duke 
and  his  brother  against  the  Picards,  interspersed  with  episodes 
in  the  lives  of  the  principal  heroes,  occupy  the  bulk  of  the 
poem.     Terrible  and  ruthless  are  the  encounters  which  these 
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old  poets  love  to  narrate  ;  unbounded  the  joy  which  the 
knights  take  in  their  deadly  struggles;  great  their  courage 
and  generosity,  marred,  however,  now  and  then  by  the  mosi 
bloodthirsty  cruelty.  One  Loi-rainer  sends  to  Fromont  tlie 
head  of  one  of  his  relatives  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle. 
Again,  when  Guillaume  de  Montclin  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Begues,  the  latter,  having  killed  Isore  de  Boulogne,  remembers 
how  Guillaume  had  incited  Isore  to  cut  off  his  opponent's  head. 
Tlie  enraged  victor,  thereupon,  tears  out  the  entrails  of  his 
victim,  and  dashes  them  in  Guillaume's  face,  crying  :  "  Tliere, 
vassal,  is  the  heart  of  your  cousin  ;  now  you  can  salt  it  and 
roast  it."  All  this  is  told,  of  course,  without  apology  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  obsci'vcd  that  the  deeds  of  the  greatest  cruelty  are 
ascribed,  even  ])y  Teuton  writers,  to  the  Teuton  knights. 

Tlie  third  part  of  the  Roman  des  Loherains  was  written 
by  Jehan  dc  Flagy,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  most  plea- 
sing of  the  epic.  This  is  especially  tlie  judgment  to  which 
one  is  forced  after  reading  the  passage  describing  the  part- 
ing between  Begues  and  his  family. 

••  You  would  have  seen  the  castle  stormed, 
And  the  citizens  come  to  the  walls, 
The  knights  arm  themselves  and  don  iron, 
For  they  thought  they  should  be  attacked. 
B^'gucs  gpts  ready,  and  makes  haste, 
Lacos  one  hose,  ne'er  fairer  aye  was  seen ; 
Spurs  they  place  at  his  heels, 

Put  on  a  coat  of  mail,  fasten  his  burnished  helmet, 
And  Beatrix  girds  on  tlu;  bright  steel  sword, 
Yclept  Floberge,  with  hilt  of  purest  gold. 
'  My  lord,'  said  she,  '  may  Ood  the  crucified 
Guard  you  to-day  'gainst  death  and  every  danger!  * 
The  duke  replied  :  *  My  lady,  you  speak  well.' 
Tic  looked  at  her,  and  pity  stirrt'd  his  heart, 
For  she  had  lately  borne  him  young  G«-rin. 
Then  spoke,  '  My  lady,  listen  now  to  me, 
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For  the  Lord's  sake,  I  pray  you,  mind  my  son.* 
She  answered,  '  Sire,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish  ! ' 
They  brought  him  then  a  noble  Arab  steed, 
He  in  the  stirrups  straight  leapt  from  the  ground  j 
Shield  round  his  neck  ;  and  tJien  he  took  a  lance, 
Of  whicli  the  point  was  green  and  burnished  steel."  * 

The  next  scene  is  drawn  with  more  delicate  touches  still. 
Begues,  long  separated  from  the  brother  whom  he  loves  so 
much,  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  see  him  again.  Garin  is  at 
Metz,  Begues  at  his  castle  of  Belin,  near  Bordeaux ;  all  France 
lies  between  them,  but  it  is  not  wide  enough  to  keep  these 
two  grizzled  warriors  apart.  The  younger  brotlier  is  happy 
in  the  midst  of  his  family  when  the  irresistible  yeanling 
comes  upon  him.  A  dozen  lines  of  Flagy  describe  a  scene 
of  domestic  bliss,  such  as  Teutons  in  all  ages  have  loved  to 
paint : — 

*  The  extracts  from  Les  JjoTterains  are  slightly  modernised  from  the  oil» 
ginal,  the  text  of  M.  Demogeot  being  adopted  : — 

"  Voiis  eussiez  vu  le  chastel  estormir, 
Et  lea  bourgeois  aux  defenses  venir, 
Les  chevaliers  armer  et  fer-vetir. 
Car  ils  pensaient  qu'on  dut  les  assailir. 
Begues  s^apprete,  a  la  hate  il  le  fit, 
Lace  une  chausse,  mil  plus  belle  ne  vit ; 
Sur  les  talons  lui  ont  eperons  mis, 
Vet  un  haubert,  lace  un  heaume  bruni, 
Et  Beatrix  lui  ceint  le  brand  fonrbi : 
Ce  fut  Floberge  la  belle  au  pont  d'or  fin. 
'Sire,'  fait-elle,  'Dieu  qu'en  la  croix  fut  mi8, 
Vous  defende  hui  de  mort  et  de  peril ! ' 
Et  dit  le  due  :   '  Dame,  bieu  avez  dit ! ' 
II  la  regarde,  moult  grand  pitie  Ten  prit. 
Eeleyee  est  de  nouvel  de  Gerin. 
'  Dame,'  dit-il,  'entendez  9a  a  mi : 
Pour  Dieu  vous  prie  que  pensiez  de  moQ  fil*.' 
EUe  repond  :   '  Biaus  sire,  a  vos  plaisirs  I ' 
On  lui  amene  un  destrier  arabi, 
De  pleine  terre  est  aux  ar5ons  salli ; 
L'ecu  au  col,  il  a  un  epieux  pris, 
Dent  le  fer  fnt  d'nn  vert  acier  brunL" 
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"  One  day,  B^gues  in  castle  TJelin  was, 
And  near  him  was  the  handsome  Beatrix  ; 
The  duke  upon  her  mouth  and  hand  a  kiss  impressed, 
And  then  the  duchess  very  gently  smiled, 
She  saw  her  two  boys  come  into  the  hall 
(For  so  the  story  runs) :  Gerin  was  the  eldest  named, 
Hemaudin  the  second  was  called. 
The  one  was  twelve,  and  the  other  ten  years  old ; 
With  them  Avere  six  young  men,  all  nobly  born. 
They  move  towards  each  other,  run  and  leap. 
And  play,  and  laugh,  and  sport  witli  many  tricks."  ' 

By  and  by  Begues  tells  Beatrix  of  his  longing  ;  how, 
moreover,  he  means  to  take  his  brother  a  present  in  the 
shape  of  a  boar's  head.  He  has  heard  of  a  famous  old  boar 
two  hundred  leagues  away,  in  the  forest  of  Valenciennes,  and 
he  is  determined  to  kill  it,  and  carry  its  head  to  Gaiiu. 
Beatrix,  in  vain,  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  :  "  My  heart 
tells  nie,  and  it  told  ever  true,  that  if  you  go  there  you  shall 
never  return."  But  Begues  remains  firm  to  his  purpose, 
prepares  fm*  the  chase,  and  is  ready  to  be  gone.  Before  he 
goes  he  "  to  God  commends  the  fair  Beatrix,  and  Hernaudin 
and  Gurin,  his  two  children."  And  the  trouvere  adds  the 
melancholy  line,  "0  God!  what  grief!  he  never  saw  them 
more ! "  Begues  departs,  slays  the  boar,  and  is  about  to 
resume  his  journey,  when  he  is  treacherously  killed  by  a  band 
of  robbers  whom  he  had   previously  driven  from  his  patk 

^  "  Un  jour  fut  Rcgiies  nu  chastel  de  Belin  : 
Aupres  de  hii  la  bellf  Hiatrix. 
Le  due  lui  Imise  et  la  bouche  et  la  main, 
Et  la  diiclicsse  moult  doucement  sourit. 
Parmi  la  salle  vit  ses  deux  fils  veiiir 
(Ce  dit  riiistoirc)  :  Tiiiiie  cut  nom  G^rin, 
Et  le  second  s'appolait  liernaudin. 
L'un  eut  douze  ans,  et  I'autre  en  avail  diz. 
Sont  avec  eux  six  diinioi.H«-aux  de  prix, 
Vont  i  un  vers  I'aijtre  et  coiire  et  trcssailUr 
Jouer  et  rire  et  meiier  leura  dtilits. " 
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Great  is  the  grief  of  his  family  and  friends  at  tlie  inglorious 
death  of  the  famous  warrior ;  and  his  brother  Garin  says, 
"  Ah  !  my  lord  B^gues,  true  knight,  brave  and  bold,  terrible 
and  merciless,  towards  enemies,  gentle  and  simple  towards  all 
your  friends ;  you  have  lost  much,  Girbert,  my  noble  son ! 
Earth,  open  up  to  receive  me,  unfortunate  man  that  I  am  ;  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  I  were  to  live  long  !  "  ^  Garin  brings 
the  body  to  Beatrix,  who  weeps  and  laments  over  it ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  cry  vengeance.  The  young  Her- 
naudin  cries — "  Heavens,  why  have  I  not  a  little  breastplate  ? 
I  would  help  you  against  your  enemies."  The  duke  heard 
him,  and  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  his  mouth  and 
face,  and  said,  "By  God,  fair  nephew,  you  are  too  courageous; 
you  are  like  my  brother  -in  mouth  and  in  face,  the  noble 
duke,  to  whom  God  may  grant  mercy !  "  So  they  buried  the 
hero  with  great  solemnities,  and  placed  upon  his  marble  tomb 
the  epitaph,  "  He  was  the  best  man  who  ever  rode  on  horse- 
back." 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  breathes  through  these  Chansons 
de  Geste  rather  by  implication,  and  through  the  virtues  of 
chivalrous  generosity  and  self-devotion,  than  by  direct  mani- 
festation. In  death,  however,  it  is  always  present ;  and  the 
headstrong,  bloodthirsty  men,  who  in  their  lives  were  so 
difficult  to  curb,  and  who  seldom  suffered  a  scruple  to  inter- 
vene between  themselves  and  their  revenge,  no  sooner  bite 
the  dust  on  a  field  of  battle  than  they  pluck  some  leaves  of 
grass  with  their  relaxing  fingers,  and  symbolise  to  themselves 

^  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  Paulin  Paris,  Roman  de  Garin,  ii 
p.  263,  and  is  not  modernised  : — 

"  Ha  !  sire  Begues,  li  loherains  a  dit, 
Frans  chevaliers,  corageus  et  hardis  ! 
Fel  et  angris  contre  vos  anemis, 
Et  dels  et  simples  a  trestoz  vos  amis  ; 
Tant  as  perdu,  Girbert,  beau  sire  fils  1 
Terre  !  car  ouvre,  si  re^ois  moi,  chaitia  : 
Ce  est  domage,  si  je  longuement  via." 
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with  these  the  consecrated  elements.  Xone  so  humble  or  so 
superstitious  in  their  last  moments  as  those  who,  in  the  lust 
of  life,  defied  both  earthly  and  heavenly  monarchs,  like  the 
young  lord  of  Fauconnes,  whom  his  dying  father  adjured  to 
deliver  the  castle  of  Xaisil  to  the  enemy,  and  who  replied 
defiantly — "  If  I  had  one  foot  in  Paradise,  and  the  other  in 
the  castle  of  Xaisil,  I  would  draw  back  the  one  I  had  in 
Paradise,  in  order  to  put  it  back  in  Naisil." 


§  6.  The  Arthurian  Cvcle. 

"Arthur  is  a  present  from  Britain  to  France.  M.  H.  de 
Villemarque  has  placed  the  fact  beyond  doubt.^  After  read- 
ing the  book,  in  which  he  compares  with  the  te.xt  before  him 
the  romances  of  the  Round  Table  and  the  ancient  legends  of 
Britain,  we  are  convinced  for  example  that  the  British  legend 
of  Oiven  preceded  and  inspired  the  romance  of  Yvain,  or  Ze 
Chevalier  an  Lion.  It  is  equally  evident  that  Piredur  is  the 
prototype  of  Perceval.  We  are  less  certain  that  the  Mael  of 
the  British  legends  is  the  same  person  as  the  Lancelot  of  the 
romance.?,  although  Mael  has  in  the  Gaelic  tongue  the  same 
signification  as  Lancelot,  or  rather  Ancelot,  which  signifies  a 
domestic.'*" 

It  is  impossible  to  disagree  with  this,  so  long  as  we  make 
full  allowance  for  the  common  origin  of  the  Gael  and  Cymri 
of  France  and  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  remem- 
bering also  the  close  relationship  which  subsisted  for  many 
generations  between  the  Britons  of  these  islands  and  the 
Bretons  of  Armorica.  It  was,  indeed,  the  followers  of  King 
Arthur  himself  who,  after  his  final  reverse  and  death  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the  Teutonic  con- 
querors, in  the  sixth  centur}'  crossed  the  Channel  into  Armo* 

'   In  TyTs  Itnmnivt  rf-;  la  Table  romlc  et  Us  Conies  dcs  ancicns  Hrrtoiis. 
*  Genisez.  I/isloire  de  la  LUUralnre  franraue,  vol.  i.  j>.  (J8. 
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rica,  and  gave  it  thenceforth  the  name  of  Brittany.  There 
they  settled ;  and  their  descendants  continued  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  son  of  "mythic  Uther,"  celebrating  his  praises  in 
the  meanwhile,  and  consoling  their  own  evil  fortunes,  by 
constructing  poetic  legends  out  of  their  richly  stored  memories, 
or  by  repeating  to  each  other  the  legends  composed  by  the 
bards  of  Britain. 

The  best  of  the  trouveres  who  contributed  to  the  Arthurian 
cycle  of  chansons  was  Chretien  de  Troyes  ;  and  his  Chevalier  de 
la  Charrette,  independent  as  it  is  in  its  episodes,  original  as  it 
is  in  its  manner  of  treatment,  yet  takes  its  principal  cha- 
racters front  the  British  epic  of  Arthur  and  his  Eound  Table. 
The  "  Knight  of  the  Waggon  "  is  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  who, 
despatched  to  rescue  Guinevere  from  the  caitiff'  Meleagans,  who 
had  carried  off  the  wife  destined  for  King  Arthur,  loses  Lis 
horse  by  the  way,  and  avails  himself  of  the  waggon  of  a 
peasant.  He  is  successful  in  his  quest,  as  we  know  ;  and  too 
successful  for  the  subsequent  happiness  of  Arthur  and  Guine- 
vere. The  poem  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  "little  else 
than  a  fabliau,  in  which  Ave  meet  with  grace  and  archness, 
and  as  the  trouv^re  who  composed  it  is  a  true  son  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  archness  is  ingenuous.  Chretien  de  Troyes  is  a 
precursor  of  La  Fontaine,  with  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
pungency  of  his  narrative  style.  The  incident  of  the  waggon 
allows  him  to  introduce  a  spice  of  comedy  into  a  chivalric 
subject.  In  fact  Lancelot  can  simulate  cowardice  and 
awkwardness  in  his  passages  of  arms,  after  the  manner  of  the 
English  clowns,  and  mislead  the  spectators  as  well  as  his 
adversaries.  "When  he  shows  his  skill  and  courage,  the  effect 
is  all  the  more  telling  by  force  of  contrast.  Thus  he  wins  all 
hearts.^ 

^  See  Cerusez,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  fran(;aise,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  et  passim. 
Chretien  de  Troyes  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  erudite  French  literary  critic 
for  tlie  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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"  And  the  ladies  said, 
Who  looked  at  him  with  wonder, 
That  he  should  take  them  in  marriage, 
For  they  did  not  dare  to  trust  much 
In  their  beauty,  nor  in  their  riches, 
Nor  in  their  power,  nor  in  their  lofty  birth, 
Who  neither  for  beauty  nor  for  possessions, 
Were  worthy,  any  one  of  them,  to  have 
This  Knight,  who  is  too  valiant. 
And  nevertheless  they  make  such  vows, 
Most  of  them,  that  they  say 
That,  if  to  this  one  they  are  not  married, 
They  will  not  be  married  this  year, 
Nor  given  to  husband  or  master.*'  ^ 

The  queen,  who  hears  this  talk,  laughs  in  her  sleeve,  having 
no  reason  to  be  troubled  about  it.  In  fact  she  know\s  that  for 
all  the  gold  in  the  world  "  he  would  not  take  the  best  of  them, 
nor  the  most  beautiful,  nor  the  most  graceful,  he  who  pleases 
all."  Our  trouvere  can  even  be  refined.  When  the  queen 
leaves  Lancelot  to  enter  her  apartment,  the  latter  would  fain 
pass  in  with  her  ;  but  "  can  only  accompany  her  with  his 
eyes  and  his  heart," — 

"But  the  way  of  the  eyes  was  short, 
For  the  room  was  too  near ; 
And  they  Mould  have  entered  then 
Very  willingly,  if  it  could  have  been. 
Tlie  heart,  which  more  is  lord  and  master, 
And  of  much  greater  jjower, 
Did  enter  after  her, 

'  "  Et  les  (lemoisellpfl  disoient,  Deipiast  mile  il'elcs  avoir 

Qui  a  niervoillea  I'esganloient,  Cil  chevalii-rs,  quu  tropest  proui 

Que  cil  Ics  tolt  a  marier,  Et  neporquant  se  font  tcx  vouz 

Car  tant  ne  s'osoieiit  fier  Les  plusore  d'eles,  qu'elcs  dient 

An  lor  biautez,  n'aii  lor  riclieces,  Que  s'a  cestui  ne  se  niarient 

N'an  leur  pooir,  n'an  lor  liuutecen,  Jie  seront  oiian  marines 

Que  por  biaute  ne  i>or  avoir  N'ii  mari,  n'd  siignor  donn^ea." 
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And  the  eyes  remained  without, 
Filled  with  tears,  with  the  body."  ' 

"The  Knight  of  the  Waggon  introduces  several  characters 
of  the  Arthurian  legends,  and  preserves  the  features  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Arthur  is  as  gentle  as  usual,  and 
more  credulous  than  ever  ;  his  wife  as  tender  and  as  treacher- 
ous ;  the  seneschal  Ken — in  English  Sir  Key — no  less  jeering, 
no  less  presumptuous,  no  less  unsuccessful  in  his  undertak- 
ings ;  the  good  Gavain,  ever  brave,  ever  loyal,  ever  devoted, 
does  not  belie  himself  for  a  moment ;  Launcelot  remains  a 
model  of  courtesy,  gallantry  and  fidelity;  he  is  refined  and 
cheerful;  and  if  he  does  for  this  once  stoop  to  a  jest,  he  is 
not  slow  in  compensating  it.  There  are  no  new  creations 
except  the  traitor  Meleagans  and  his  father  Baudemagus.  The 
character  of  this  old  king,  who  loves  his  son,  who  hates  and 
seeks  to  counteract  his  treasons,  is,  towards  this  ravisher,  this 
Paris  of  the  British  epic,  a  mixture  of  the  gentleness  of  Priam 
and  the  wisdom  of  Antenor  in  their  opposition  to  the  ravisher 
of  Helen.  This  comparison  is  not  a  fancy  of  criticism ;  it 
swells  the  list  of  the  debts  which  the  Middle  Ages  have  in- 
curred to  antiquity  in  these  poems  of  the  Eound  Table,  wherein 
have  been  observed  the  resemblance  of  the  bir^h  of  Arthur  to 
that  of  Hercules,  the  black  sail  of  the  vessel  of  Theseus  to 
that  which  brings  Iseult  to  her  husband,  and  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  mother  of  Perceval  to  keep  that  second  Achilles 
in  ignorance  and  obscurity,  far  from  the  perils  of  war.  All 
these  reminiscences,  more  or  less  cloaked,  are  to  be  recog- 

^  "  Mes  as  ials  fu  corte  la  voie 

Que  trop  estait  la  chambre  pres  : 
Et  il  fussent  antre  apres 
Molt  volentiers  s'il  poist  estre, 
Li  cuers,  que  plus  est  sire  et  mestre 
Et  de  plus  grant  pooir  assez, 
S'an  est  outre  apres  li  passez, 
Et  li  oil  sent  remes  defors, 
Plein  de  lermes,  avec  le  cors. 
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nised,  and  ought  to  be  dwelt  upon.     It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  chain  of  time  has  never  been  completely  broken."^ 

Perceval  of  Wales  is  another  Arthurian  legend,  of  which 
the  French  version,  Perceval  le  Gallois,  is  attributed  to  Chretien 
de  Troyes.  Perceval  was  the  one  knight  who,  in  the  quest  of 
the  Holy  Graal,  retained  his  purity  of  body  and  soul  with  suffi- 
cient steadfastness  to  secure  the  sacred  relic  from  its  guardian. 
AVhen  yet  a  stripling  he  escapes  from  his  mother's  care,  and 
encounters  three  of  Arthur's  knights,  whose  noble  appear- 
ance and  splendid  armour  delight  his  mind  and  excite  his 
curiosity  to  tlie  utmost.  He  observes  their  coat  of  mail,  and 
inquires  of  the  knights  if  they  are  the  God  of  whom  hia 
mother  had  spoken  to  him  so  often. 

'•  Then  answered  Sir  Guwayn, 
Fair  and  courteously  again, 
'  Son,  as  Clirist  us  sayne, 
Such  are  we  not.' 

Then  said  tluit  true  kniglit's  child, 
"Who  had  lived  in  tlie  woods  wild, 
To  Gawayn  the  meek  and  mild, 
And  soft  of  answer. 

*  I  shall  slay  you  all  three, 

If  you  don't  smartly  now  tell  me 
Wluit  things  or  folk  ye  be, 
Since  ye  no  Gods  are.' 
Then  answered  Sir  Kay, 

*  Who  then  shall  we  say 
Slew  us  all  to-day 

In  this  wild  Iiolt  so  liare?' 
But  says  Gawayn  to  Kay, 
'With  thy  proud  words  away; 
I  can  win  this  child  with  play 
If  thou  hold  still.' 
'Sweet  son,'  thou  said  he, 

*  We  are  knights  all  three, 

*  G(!-ruscz,  ITistolre  de  la  LltUrature  franjaite,  vol.  I.  ji.  78. 
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With  King  Arthur  ride  we. 

That  dwells  on  yon  hill.' 

Then  said  Perceval  the  light, 

In  goat-skins  that  was  dight, 

'  Will  King  Arthur  make  me  knight 

If  my  vows  I  fulfil  1  ' 

Then  said  Gawayn  right  there 

'  I  can  give  thee  none  answer : 

But  to  the  King  I  bid  thee  fare 

To  leam  his  will.'  " 

The  boy  then  leaves  them,  returns  to  his  mother,  and  tells 
her  he  will  go  to  the  king  to  be  knighted.  She  informs  him 
that  whenever  he  sees  a  knight  with  a  "  minever  hood "  he 
must  doff  his  hood  and  embrace  him  ;  and  she  gives  him  a 
ring,  which  he  must  bring  back  : — 

"  He  took  the  ring  and  took  the  spear. 
Starts  up  upon  the  mare, 
And  from  the  mother  that  bore  him 
Now  forth  he  goes  to  ride."  ^ 

He  proves  afterwards  that  "  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man,"  by  becoming  a  perfect  and  stainless  knight. 

Several  other  poems  have  also  been  attributed  to  that 
sweetest  of  trouv^res,  Chretien  de  Troyes,  who  died  in  the 
year  1191.^  Jean  Bodel,  another  trouvere,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,^  wrote  the  Chanson  des  Saxons,  of 
which  the  hero  is  Guiteclin,  or  Witikind,  whose  wife,  Sebile, 
is  of  the  class  to  which  Guinevere  and  Iseult  belong,  and 
who  has  furnished  those  of  her  sex  who  tread  in  her  paths 
with  the  time-worn  excuse  :  "  What  is  the  use  of  woman's 
beauty  if  she  does  not  employ  it  in  her  youth  ?"  * 

^  I  have  borrowed  these  verses  from  the  late  Mr,  Walter  Thombury's 
talented  paraphrasing  of  an  early  English  condensation  of  Chretien  de  Troyes;' 
Sir  Perceval  of  IFales. 

-  These  poems  are  :  Le  Chevalier  an  Lion,  Guillaume  d'Anglelcrre,  ilrec  et 
tnide,  Clicjet,  and  Tristan.  ^  1165-1223. 

*  "  Que  sert  beaute  de  femme  s'en  jovant  ne  I'eniploie  ?  " 
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At  this  point  we  may  refer  to  the  Anglo-Norman  rliym- 
ing  chroniclers,  such  as  Geoffroy  Gainiar,  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
Maure,  and  Robert  Wace,  the  latter  being  the  author  of  the 
Romant  de  Rou  (Rollo),  which  is  little  more  than  a  pedigree 
of  the  conquerors  of  Normandy.  The  prose  writer  Geoffry 
of  Monmouth,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  English  king, 
collected,  about  a.d.  1140,  the  ancient  traditions  of  Britain. 
These  were  translated  from  Latin  into  Romance  by  Luces 
du  Gast,  Gasse  le  Blond,  Walther  ^lap,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
Robert  de  Borron,  Helie  de  Borron,^  Rusticien  of  Pisa,  and 
the  versions  were  the  principal  sources  from  which  Chrcitien 
de  Troyes,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  diew  the  sub- 
jects of  their  poems.  The  first  named  of  these,  Lord  of  Gast 
near  Salisbury,  and  a  relative  of  Henry  II.,  gives  us  very  clear 
and  satisfactory  reasons  for  undertaking  the  task  of  trans- 
lation.^ 

§  7.  The  Classical  Cycle. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  trouvhxs  had  overlooked 
the  great  heroisms  and  enthusiasms  of  those  ancient  civilisa- 
tions to  which  their  nation  owed  so  much,  and  in  which  their 
adopted  tongue  had  so  large  and  legitimate  an  interest. 
Soiiiothing  has  already  been  said  of  the  inHuence  produced  on 
the  French  national  spirit  by  the  history  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  and  the  illustrations  of  this  influence  may 
now  be  copiously  enlarged.  Perhaits  the  first  romance  bor- 
rowed from  the  pages  of  the  Greek  poets  was  that  of  the  life 

'  .Mr.  I't-areon  has  trifd  to  provi-  in  the  preface  to  the  San  draal,  cJ.  by 
Mr.  Furnivull  for  tlic  IJoxhiirghe  Clul>,  tliat  Robert  de  I'.orron  was  born  in  the 
villng*!  of  IJiK-cs,  arrondi-sseiiu-nt  of  Caen,  and  was  an  ancestor  nf  Lord  Hjron. 
.Mr.  K.  Ilucher,  in  liis  pnface  to  le  Saint  Graal,  1874,  niaiiitiiiis  tliat  the 
f.imily  <iime  from  the  French  Outinai.s,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sens. 

*  F.uces  du  Gast  does  not  pretend  to  bo  a  very  good  French  scliohir,  but  lio 
savR  that  lie  translates  the  Sun  Grual  from  Latin  into  "Koumans"  Iwcauso 
"tele  est  ma  volontez  en  mon  proposement,  que  je  en  langue  fran9rti.so  le  trans- 
laterai." 

VOL.  L  M 
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of  Ulysses.  The  earliest  poem  on  the  subject  in  the  French 
language  is,  as  we  have  seen,  Provengal ;  but  the  siege  of  Troy, 
with  its  numerous  adventures  and  episodes,  naturally  attracted 
the  trouveres  who  had  bethought  themselves  of  turning  to  tlie 
ancients  for  their  themes.  The  first  who  took  this  history  as 
the  groundwork  of  his  poetical  embroidery  was  Benoit  de 
Sainte-jMaure,  who  lived  in  England  under  Henry  Beauclerc,^ 
and  who  had  the  patience  to  write  about  thirty  thousand  lines, 
as  well  as  another  three-and-twenty  thousand  on  the  Histoire 
des  dues  de  Normandie ;  and  others,  both  in  England  and 
France,  followed  in  his  train.  Tiio  life  of  Alexander  was  still 
more  in  vogue  amongst  the  trouveres  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,^  Lambert  le  Court,  and  Alexander  de  Bernai, 
contributed  to  produce  a  Gha7t,s:}n  de  Geste  of  some  literary  im- 
portance, under  the  title  of  Roman  d Alexandre.  It  is  in 
Alexandrine  verse  ;  the  matter  is  taken  chiefly  from  Quintus 
Curtius  and  the  spurious  Callisthenes  ;  whilst  the  treatment  is 
characteristically  in  the  chivalric  style,  with  abundance  of 
the  supernatural  element.  The  poem  might  reasonably  adopt 
as  second  title  "  The  ]\Iirror  of  Kings  ; "  for  it  attributes 
to  Alexander  all  the  royal  virtues  which  would  become  a 
monarch  in  the  twelfth  century.     Thus  say  the  writers  : — 

"  The  king  who  his  kingdom  wishes  rightly  to  govern, 
And  the  duke  and  the  count  who  have  land  to  keep, 
All  those  ought  to  listen  to  the  life  of  Alexander ; 
For  lie  was  a  Christian,  there  never  was  such  a  knight ; 
No  king  was  braver,  or  could  better  speak, 
Nor  ever  was  there  a  man  more  free  in  giving , 
Ever  since  he  died  we  never  saw  a  man  his  equal."  ' 

1  1068-1135.  2  ]  165-1223. 

^  "  Li  rois  qui  son  roj'aume  veut  jiar  droit  gouverner 
Et  li  dus  et  li  conte  qui  terre  ont  a  garder, 
Tous  cil  doivent  la  vie  Alexandre  escouter. 
Se  il  fut  crestiens,  onques  ne  fu  teus  ber  ; 
Roi5  ne  fut  plus  liardis,  ni  mius  seust  parler, 
Ni  onques  ne  fu  liom  plus  larges  de  douner ; 
Onques  puis  qu'il  fu  mors,  iie  vit  nus  horn  son  per." 
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The  character  of  Alexander  is  clearly  held  up  as  a  pattern 
to  the  kiugs  of  latter  days ;  and  the  ideal  relations  between 
suzerain  and  vassals  —  the  first  elevating  hut  not  detracting 
from  the  dignity  of  the  latter — are  expressed  in  some  of  the 
noblest,  as  they  are  the  most  characteristic  passages  of  the 
poem.  Take  the  following  speech  of  Eminidus  of  Arcadia  to 
his  comrades,  who  were  terrified  by  the  approach  of  Gadifer 
amidst  the  noise  of  clarions  and  drums  : — 

"  My  lords,  it  does  not  become  you  to  lie  frightened, 
For  in  our  company  there  is  no  room  for  cowards ; 
Let  each  one  think  of  the  means  of  defending  his  life. 
We  are  all  noblemen,  dukes,  counts,  and  princes ; 
Therefore  we  ought  to  do  much,  to  suffer  much,  to  act  much, 
So  tliat  no  one  shall  be  able,  after  us,  to  reproach  our  heirs. 
He  who  does  not  behave  well  here,  ought  henceforth  not  to  eat 
At  the  tal>le  of  the  king  whom  we  love  so  dearly. 
The  blade  of  this  sword  does  not  wish  to  rest 
Before  I  see  it  bathed  in  the  brain  (ot  the  enemy). 
To-day  I  wish  to  develope  the  battle  and  the  melee  ; 
Let  each  one  think  to  do  wi-11  ;  I  shall  be.i,'iu  the  game." ' 

We  cannot  Imt  turn  back  in  our  minds  to  the  speech  of 
lloland  to  Oliver,  before  the  battle  of  Uoncevaux  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  later  passage  does  not  pale  in  loftiness  of  thought 
before  the  earlier  one.     Nor  is  this  the  only  reminiscence 

'  "  Seigneur,  ne  vous  caut  esrnaier, 

Car  en  notn?  coin|ingn(!  n'oiit  li  counrt  mestier. 

I'tiist  oricuns  qtin  il  puist  sn  vie  calcngier. 

Tout  sonmics  goiitil  lionitiie,  due  et  conte  ct  princier; 

Si  ili-'voines  taut  fain-,  jicner  ct  esjtloiticr 

Con  nc  I'pni.st  aprt.s  iioiis,  Ji  nos  oirs  reprocher : 

Que  ri  nc  fern  bion,  puis  \\c  ilevra  mangier 

A  la  tJil)Ie  Ic  nii  quf"  notis  avdincs  cicr. 

Li  brans  de  ccste  esp«'e  ne  se  viut  cstancier 

De  si  qne  jou  1«  voi<!  pn  fervii-lle  baignier. 

Hui  inais  Toel  la  batnille  et  I'pMior  snrhaucier  ; 

Peust  ccscuns  tie  biin  faire  ;  le  jen  voel  commcncer." 
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wliicli  the  reader  will  acknowledge,  as  he  hears  of  the  great 
prowess  of  Alexander  and  his  twelve  chivalrous  knights.^ 


§  8.  Satirical  Poems. 

Has  satire  its  birth  in  love  ?  and  is  it  by  satirising  ourselves 
that  we  learn  to  satirise  others  ?  Certainly  it  is  in  the  love- 
songs  of  France,  the  amorous  chansons  of  the  north  and  the 
amative  ditties  of  the  south,  that  we  discover  the  first  gleams 
of  literary  archness.  The  lover's  jealousy  of  himself  would 
supply  the  readiest  motive ;  his  jealousy  of  others  would 
speedily  do  the  rest.  Out  of  the  well-spring  of  delight  comes 
the  drop  of  bitterness.  Every  lover's  compliment  is  a  self- 
despite. 

After  love,  religion  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
two  provided  the  aptest  excuse  for  satire.  Flore  la  Courtisane 
was  not  a  pretty  name  for  a  bishop  ;  but  under  that  name  a 
certain  Deacon  John,  the  archbishop's  favourite,  created 
Bishop  of  Orleans  by  favour  of  the  king's  mistress,  Bertrade 
de  Montfort,  was  the  subject  of  many  a  pleasant  rhyme  in 
the  eleventli  century.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  feast  of 
the  Innocents  ;  a  day  on  which  religious  Frenchmen  had 
already  been  wont  to  relax  both  tongue  and  pen.  So  one  of 
the  clergy  wrote,^  "  We  elect  a  boy,  observing  the  feast  of  the 
boys  ;  not  in  accordance  with  our  custom,  but  with  the  royal 
behests."  The  time  came  when  the  clergy  in  France  had 
reason  to  wince  at  the  pleasantries  of  others  ;  but  they  began 
by  being  merry  amongst  themselves.      Landri  was  also  a 

'  There  exist  several  other  cliansons  ahoxxt  Alexander,  such  as  Ja  Vengeance 
d' Alexandre,  le  Testament  d' Alexandre,  Sifinification  de  la  mort  d' Alexandre, 
le  lioman  de  Cussanus,  le  Parfait  du  Paon,  and  le  Rcstor  du  Paon.  Some  of 
the  earlier  troiiveres  had  even  sung  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Alexander'* 
father,  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

*  Eligimus  puerum,  puerorum  festa  colentes  ; 
Nou  nostrum  morem,  sed  regia  jussa  sequentes. 
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famous  satirical  chanson  written  by  a  priest.  King  Eobert 
had  divorced  his  wife  ;  the  country  was  under  an  interdict ; 
and  the  blame  was  put  upon  Count  Landri  of  Auxerre,  the 
reputed  lover  of  the  queen.  Neither  clergy  nor  people  saw 
why  they  should  be  under  interdict  because  Eobert  liad 
parted  with  his  wife,  whom  they  believed  to  be  unworthy  of 
him  ;  so  they  sang  the  song  of  Landri  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope.  One  of  Abelard's 
disciples,  Hilarius,  wrote  a  chorus  de  Papa  Sclwlastico  ;  hav- 
ing, of  course,  the  additional  incitement  of  his  master's  con- 
demnation by  Eome.  Tiiis,  too,  is  in  Latin,  though  it  has  a 
Romance  refrain. 

"  To  give  to  the  Pope  is  no  disgrace  ; 
Shame  to  him  who  gives  not. 

The  Pope,  having  a  fancy,  deceives  man  and  woman, 
The  Pope  takes  what  he  will  to  his  bed, 
The  Pope  passes  over  neither  man  nor  woman. 
Give  to  the  Pope,  for  the  Pope  enjoins  it ; 
Shame  to  him  who  gives  not."  ' 

We  shall  find  more  of  tliis  kind  later  on,  for  the  French 
genius  greedily  caught  the  infection. 

The  north  had  other  ample  justifications  for  the  employ- 
ment of  this  two-edged  blade  of  literature.  "  There  life  is 
hard  and  laborious,  the  social  distinctions  are  deeply  marked. 
At  the  top  a  haughty  aristocracy,  powerful,  oppressive,  which 
cannot  forget  its  conquest  ;  beneath,  the  vast  crowd  of  tribu- 
taries, serfs,  victims.  There  the  townsman  is  less  rich,  less 
dif^nified,  less  full  of  himself,  than  in  the  south  ;  but  if  he  has 

'  "  Papae  dari  non  est  injuria  , 
Tort  a  qui  ve  li  dune. 
Papa  ca])tii.s  liunc  vel  banc  decipit, 
Papa  quid  valt  in  lectum  recipit, 
Papa  nullum  vul  nnllam  cxcipit, 
Papac  ilctur,  nam  Papa  praccipit ; 
Tori  a  qui  lU  li  dunr  '" 
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more  nnsery  he  will  have  more  malice.  Look  at  the  old 
towns  of  the  north  ;  theirs  are  not  the  stone  cities  of  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Provence,  nor  the  merchants'  embattled  towers, 
nor  the  luxury  of  eastern  commerce.  No ;  but  low  and 
humble  cots,  built  of  w^ood,  with  their  disgraceful  sheds  and 
their  gables  staring  awkwardly  down  on  the  streets.  Petty 
workmen,  petty  shopkeepers,  often  also  petty  minds,  embit- 
tered by  suffering,  and  for  that  reason  more  apt  to  speak  ill, 
and  to  look  at  things  on  their  narrow  and  ridiculous  side. 
These  poor  folks  will  be  none  the  less  for  that  the  fathers 
of  the  communes,  the  saviours  of  France  at  Brenneville.  They 
sweat,  they  suffer,  pour  forth  their  money  with  a  groan,  and, 
if  need  be,  their  blood,  to  secure  a  spark  of  liberty,  to  have  a 
bell  to  themselves,  the  great  tongue  of  the  city.  And  what  a 
pleasure  by  night,  when  all  is  well  closed,  when  the  fire 
crackles  on  the  hearth,  what  a  pleasure,  before  a  mug  of  cider 
or  claret,  to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  lord  whose 
black  and  threatening  castle  rises  beside  them!  On  this  soil 
are  to  flourish  all  the  graces,  the  simplicities,  and  the  archness 
of  the  Gallic  spirit."  ^  Champagne,  Normandy,  Picardy,  were 
especially  the  provinces  wherein  the  more  comic  and  satirical 
vein  of  French  literature  first  displayed  itself,  and  where  also 
the  bitterest  side  of  the  French  character  was  impressed  upon 
the  trouveres. 

Thibaut  IV.,  Count  of  Champagne,  a  knight  who  had 
perforce  followed  the  King  of  France  in  the  ruthless  expedi- 
tion against  the  Albigenses,^  was  bitterly  ashamed  of  his  part 
in  the  bloody  work,  and  earned  partly  his  absolution  by  de- 
nouncincr  it  in  burninGf  words  : — 

"  They  are  clergymen  Avho  have  left  their  sermons 
To  wage  war  and  to  kill  the  people ; 
Never  in  God  did  such  men  believe. 
Our  head  makes  all  the  limbs  to  suffer  .  .  . 

'  Lenient,  La  Satire  en  France  au  Moyen  Age.  '  1225. 
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Hypocrites  cause  the  age  to  stagger  .  .  . 

They  have  taken  away  joy,  and  pleasure,  and  peace."  ' 

We  have  seen  already  that  the  war  against  the  Albigeuses  had 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  troubadours.  An  epoch  of  French 
literature  couiniences  with  these  persecutions  and  these  poetic 
protests.  From  that  time  forv.-ard,  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  were  never  without  a  satirist. 

Thibaut  deserves  anotlier  word  before  we  leave  him.  He 
was  a  kind  of  French  Fitz-Osbert;  a  nobleman  who  roundly 
accused  the  barons  of  causing  half  the  ills  of  their  country ; 
a  democratic  aristocrat  who  could  sing  : — 

"  In  the  time  full  of  felony, 
Of  envy  and  of  treason, 
Of  wrong  and  of  contempt, 
Without  good  and  without  courtesy. 
And  when  between  us  barons  we  make 
The  whole  age  grow  worse, 
When  I  see  excommunicated 
Those  who  give  the  most  cause 
Then  wish  I  to  sing  a  song."' 

Of  course  he  fell  into  great  disfavour,  and  as  ho  had  a  more 
tender  side  to  his  character  than  is  above  displayed,  he  was 

*  "  CV  est  ties  clers  qui  out  Ifiisic  sermons 
Pour  gerroier  et  pour  tui-r  Ics  gens  ; 
Jamais  en  Dieii  iie  fust  ttis  lionies  creana, 
Notre  chief  fait  tou.s  les  membres  doloir  .  .  . 
I'apelars  font  li  siicle  chanceler  .  .  . 
lis  ont  tolii  joie,  et  solas  et  pais." 

The  "chef"  was  I'ope  Innocent  III.  The  "clers"  and  "pupclars"  were 
the  Cistercians  ami  Doininican.s,  who  preached  the  "  Holy  war"  against  th« 
Albigenses. 

•  Au  tens  plein  dc  f^lonie,  Toit  le  siicle  cmpirier, 

D'envic  et  de  traison,  Que  je  vois  escunienier 

Dc  tort  et  de  mesprisoii,  Cenx  qui  phis  nffrcnt  raisnn, 

Sans  hien  et  sans  cortoisie,  Lors  viuil  <lire  une  cliarifon. 
£t  que  entre  nos  barons  faisons 
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attacked  on  that  side.  He  wislied  to  retire  to  his  estates,  but 
the  king  would  not  permit  him.  Shortly  afterwards,  Louis 
VIII.  died  at  Montpensier/  and  there  were  instant  accusations 
against  Thibaut  of  having  poisoned  him.  Blanche  of  Castile, 
the  dowager  queen,  became  regent ;  she  had  not  been  popular 
before,  and  Thibaut  had,  in  his  verses  at  least,  manifested 
great  tenderness  for  her.  Both  became  the  mark  for  ran- 
cour, variously  expressed  by  word  and  by  act.  Hue  de  la 
Ferte,  fond  of  rhyming  and  fighting,  assailed  Thibaut  with 
bitterness,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  mother  of  Saint  Louis, 
against  whom  little  can  be  alleged  except  the  indiscretions  of 
her  admirer.     In  one  of  his  cliansons  Hue  wrote  : — 

"  Count  Thibaut,  all  covered  with  envy, 
Laden  with  felony, 
For  chivalry 

You  are  in  no  way  renowned, 
On  the  contrary,  you  are  better  formed 
To  know  surgery ; "  ^ 

meaning  of  course  the  surgery  of  poison.  In  a  later  chanson 
he  addresses  the  young  Louis,  exhorting  him  to  cast  off  the 
domination  of  priests  and  women,  and  rely  on  his  barons,  who 
would  aid  him  in  driving  out  the  English  : — 

"  Make  the  clergymen  to  go 
And  sing  in  their  churches. 
King,  the  prophecy 
Spoken  does  not  lie, 
That  such  a  woman  knows  to  hurt 
Who  knows  to  love  her  barons."  * 

1  1226. 
■  "  Quens  Tibaut,  dore  d'envie  ^  "  Faites  les  clers  aler 

De  felonie  frete,  En  lor  eglise  chanter. 

De  faire  chevalerie  Eois,  la  prophecie 

N'estes  vos  mie  alose,  Qu'on  dit  ne  ment  raie, 

AiiKjois  estes  mieux  molles  Que  ferae  sut  ecus  grever 

A  savoir  de  sinirgie."  Qui  ses  barons  sot  amer." 
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Ihibaut  has  yet  to  be  studied  in  another  phase  of  his 
character ;  he  encouraged  the  Crusades,  and  went  himself 
to  the  Holy  Land.  He  wrote  several  lays  full  of  religious  fer- 
vour,^ of  one  of  which  we  give  two  stanzas  : — 

"Take  him,  0  Lord  !  who  shall  go 
To  that  land  where  God  died  and  lived  ; 
But  those  who  will  not  take  the  cross  to  go  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  scarcely  ever  go  to  paradise. 
But  such  as  have  compassion,  and  remember 
Our  mighty  Lord,  should  seek  for  vengeance 
And  free  his  land  and  his  country.  .  .  . 
God  for  us  suffered  on  the  cross. 
And  shall  say  on  that  day,  to  which  all  must  come, 
'  Ye,  who  have  helped  to  bear  the  rood  for  me, 
Ye  to  that  place  shall  go  where  angels  dwell, 
You  shall  see  me  there,  the  Holy  Virgin  too ; 
And  ye,  by  whom  I  never  had  aid 
Descend  ye  all  into  the  deep  of  hell.'  "  ' 

Queen  Blanche  lives  in  another  famous  but  anonymous 
poem  of  the  same  or  immediately  succeeding  age  ;  being  pil- 
loried as  Dame  Hersent,  the  brazen  wife  of  Wolf  Ysenjirin,  in 
the  Roman  de  Renart.   This  fabliau,  this  burlesque  poem,  this 

*  Perhaps  Dante,  in  his  Inferno,  c.  xxii.  calls  him  for  tliis  reason  "buon 
w  Tebaldo." 

*  "  Signor,  saciez,  ki  or  ne  s'en  ira 
En  cele  terre,  u  Diex  fu  mors  et  vis, 
Et  ki  la  crois  d'outre  mer  ne  prendra, 
A  paines  niais  ira  en  paradis  : 
Ki  a  en  soi  pitie  et  rainembrancc 
Au  haut  Seignor,  doit  querre  sa  vengeancfl^ 
Et  deliverer  sa  terre  et  son  pais  .  .  . 
Diex  se  laissa  |)or  nos  en  crois  pener, 
Et  nous  dira  au  jour,  ou  tuit  vinront, 
'V08,  ki  ma  crois  m'aidatcs  k  pfjrtcr, 
Vos  en  in-r  la,  ou  li  .\ngeie  sont, 
L4  me  v»Tr<!z,  et  ma  Mtre  Marie  ; 
Et  \(*,  i>ar  ipii  jc  n'oi  onques  aie, 
Descender  tuit  ea  infur  le  parfout.'  " 
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epic  ixMLY  rirc,  however  we  may  prefer  to  describe  it,  though 
of  German  origin,  became  at  once  vastly  popular  in  France, 
and  was  translated  before  many  years  had  passed  into  almost 
all  the  languages  of  western  Europe.  The  reason  was  that 
satire,  from  being  an  instinct  and  a  necessity  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  becoming  an  art.  The  conditions  of  society, 
ecclesiastical  corruption  and  public  opinion,  were  much  the 
same  in  each  country,  and  France  did  but  lead  the  van  in 
this  particular  method  of  attacking  grave  and  undisputed 
evils.  The  Church  itself  set  the  example  of  this  new  species 
of  warfiire  which  it  was  destined  to  find  so  formidable,  and 
the  temptation  to  indulge  in  satire  was  yielded  to  in  religious 
ceremonies  and  in  the  sacred  edifices  almost  as  freely  as  in 
sirventes  and  fabliaux.  Sculptors  did  not  hesitate  to  adorn 
the  cathedrals  with  all  the  quaint  devices  which  a  riotous 
imagination  could  suggest.  Picture  a  venerable  priest  ex- 
pounding the  sacred  texts  to  his  lighthearted  congregation 
from  the  cathedral  pulpit  at  Strasburg,  and  striving  to  gain 
their  attention  and  good  humour  by  coarse  jests  and  question- 
able allusions.  Staring  him  in  the  face  from  the  capital  of 
a  column  opposite,  he  would  be  able  every  now  and  then  to 
refresh  his  mind  and  stimulate  his  imagination  by  the  sight 
of  an  ass  performing  the  sacrament  of  the  mass,  with  other 
animals  standing  round  to  assist  him  ;  whilst  in  another  place 
he  might  detect  a  priest,  with  the  head  of  a  fox,  ensconced 
in  the  pulpit ;  not  to  speak  of  the  carved  I'epresentations  of  a 
hundred  trivial  and  licentious  acts.  If  this  was  the  limit 
which  the  Church  imposed  upon  itself,  what  wonder  if  the 
man  of  letters  adopted  a  similar  plan,  without  much  caring 
where  he  drew  tlie  line  ! 

The  apologue  nf  the  fox  and  his  companions,  Goupil  le 
Benarcl^  "was  added  to  from  time  to  time,  until  at  last  it 

'   "Vulpes  Eeginardua"  would  represent  the  primary  forms  of  the  two 
names. 
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lormed  a  gigantic  stoiy  of  four-and-twenty  thousand  verses.^ 
The  entire  satirical  faculty  of  more  than  a  century  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  concentrated  in  this  popular  and 
highly  edifying  fabliau.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  epic  satire  on 
feudal  society,  which  never  failed,  in  any  age,  to  provide 
original  types  of  Isengrin  the  wolf,  Tibert  the  cat,  lienard 
tlie  fox,  and — let  us  be  candid — Xoble  the  lion.  Throughout 
the  whole  romance  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  cential  figure 
of  Eenard,  impersonation  of  cunning  liolding  its  own  against 
force,  wlio,  losing  his  individuality  wliilst  retaining  his  spirit, 
reappears  in  succeeding  generations  as  the  familiar  Scapin  or 
^lascarille.  It  is  probable  enough  that  tlic  original  fable  had 
a  German  source,  as  Jacob  Grimm  has  maintained  ;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  earliest  manuscripts  date  only  from  the 
twelftli  century,  and  that  they  are  in  the  language  of  northern 
France. 

The  roman  of  Hcnard  comprises  some  thirty  different 
stories,  wliereof  the  authorship  of  no  more  than  four  is  known. 
Two  are  tlie  works  of  Pierre  de  Saint  Cloud,  one  of  the  cure 
de  la  Croix  en  Brie,  the  other  of  Iiichard  de  Lison.  !Much, 
however,  of  the  best  poetry  and  the  most  striking  situations 
is  due  to  the  anonymous  trouv^res,  from  one  of  whom  we  may 
borrow  a  short  passage.  Chantecleer,  having  lost  a  daughter 
by  the  treachery  of  Ilenard,  complains  to  the  king  of  the 
beasts,  who,  njoved  with  pity,  sets  Ids  court  trembling  by  his 
rage,  "quant  bralre  oirent  lor  seignor."  He  vows  vengeance 
against  the  murderer,  and  sends  Bruin  the  bear,  Tibert  the 
cat,  and  Guimlicrt  the  l)adger,  one  after  the  otlier,  to  summon 
liim  to  Court.  The  first  two  return  unsuccessful,  and  in 
sorry  jdight ;  the  thiid  is  more  fortunate,  and  brings  the 
caitiff  with    him.      A   dozen    accusers    are    eager   to   heap 


'  Ty    Ci'uronnrment   iU    lUruird,    lienard   le    Nouvcl,    JUna^l  conlrtfaxi^ 
Renard  le  Ikstonni. 
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charges  iipoii  Eenard,  wlio  in  the  end  is  condemned  to  bft 
hanged. 

"  On  a  high  hill,  upon  a  rock, 
The  king  sets  up  the  gallows-tree 
To  hang  Renart  the  fox. 
There  was  he  in  great  peril ; 
The  ape  made  a  grimace  at  him, 
Gave  him  a  great  blow  on  the  cheek. 
Renart  looks  behind  him, 
Sees  that  more  than  three  are  coming  on  him. 
One  drags  him,  the  other  pushes  him. 
No  wonder  if  his  heart  misgives  him. 
Coward  the  hare  threw  stones  at  him 
From  afar,  but  did  not  come  near. 
At  the  stones  that  Coward  threw 
Renart  shook  his  head. 
Coward  thereat  was  so  alarmed 
That  he  was  no  more  seen. 
He  was  dismayed  by  the  gesture  he  had  seen. 
Then  hid  he  himself  in  a  hedge. 
From  thence,  it  is  said,  he  watched 
What  punishment  might  overtake  him. " ' 

The  crafty  Eenard  escapes  death  by  volunteering  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Doubtless  the  fable  was  true  to  the  life  ;  but 
he  only  intends  to  trick  the  king,  as  he  lias  tricked  so  many 
of  his  subjects.     Once  free,  he  shuts  himself  in  his  castle  at 


^  "Sor  un  haut  mont  en  uu  rochier 
Fet  li  rois  les  forches  drecier, 
Por  Renart  pendre  le  Gorpil. 
Estes  le  vos  en  grant  peril. 
Li  singes  li  a  fet  la  moe, 
Grant  coup  li  done  lez  la  joe. 
Eenart  regarde  arere  soi, 
Voit  que  i  viegnent  plus  de  troi ; 
Li  un  le  trait,  I'autre  le  bote, 
N'est  merveille  seil  se  dote. 


Coars  li  lievres  rarochoit 
De  loin,  que  pas  ne  raprochoit. 
A  Tarochier  qu'a  fet  coart 
En  a  crolle  le  chief  Eenart. 
Coarz  en  fu  si  esperduz 
Que  onques  jjuis  ne  fu  veuz  ; 
Del  signe  qu'ot  veu,  s'esmaie, 
Lors  s'est  muchez  en  une  haie  : 
D'ilor,  ce  dist,  es  gardera 
Quel  justise  Ten  en  fera." 
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Malpertuis,  whither  Noble,  the  lion,  comes  to  besiege  him. 
Renard  is  taken  in  a  sortie,  but  again  makes  shift  to  escape 
his  doom,  and  lives  to  tlirive  and  cheat  again,  and  to  create 
incidents  for  many  other  pleasant  episodes  in  his  career. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

§  1.  The  Decline  of  the  TRourfeRES. 

The  reign  of  Saint  Louis ^  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history,  language,  and  literature  of  France.  Grandson  of 
Philip  Augustus,  son  of  the  noble  Queen  Blanche  of 
Castile,  whom  Thibaut  of  Champagne  chose  to  commemorate 
in  so  equivocal  a  manner,  Louis  IX.  succeeded  his  weak 
father  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  might,  but  for  his  heroic 
mother,  have  succumbed  to  the  determined  opposition  which 
he  found  arrayed  against  him.  The  haughty  barons  had  for 
some  time  past  been  growing  more  and  more  alarmed  by  the 
gradually  increasing  authority  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  the 
year  before  Louis  VIIT.  died — poisoned,  as  his  friends  gave 
out,  by  Thibaut — Pierre  de  Dreux,  regent  of  Brittany,  had 
made  a  league  with  the  English,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
waning  influence  of  his  order.  Not  more  than  four  or  five 
great  feudatories  stood  by  the  young  monarch  ;  but  his  own 
nobility  of  character,  his  piety  and  tact,  the  wisdom  of  the 
dowager  queen,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  sufficed  to  over- 
come all  opposition.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  until  sixteen 
years  had  passed  that  the  barons  finally  abandoned  their 
efforts  to  overthrow  him.  Before  he  died  he  had  beaten  the 
English  more  than  once  in  the  open  field  ;  he  had  placed  his 
brother  Alphonse,  Count  of  Poitiers,  in  the  lordship  of  Poitou 
and    Auvergne ;    he   had   established   his   younger   brother, 

^  He  reigned  from  1226  until  1270,  and  was  only  eleven  years  old  when 
he  came  to  the  throne. 
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Charle.s  of  Anjou,  in  Provence ;  he  had  fought  in  two 
Crusades  ;  he  had  brought  to  a  close  the  sanguinary  religious 
wars  in  the  south  ;  and  he  had  done  more  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  united  and  powerful  France  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Eoraance  tongue  was  dis- 
couraged and  the  Eomance  literature  of  the  troubadours  began 
to  fall  into  oblivion  ;  and  it  was  in  his  reign  likewise  that  the 
French  of  the  north  became  gradually  acknowledged  as  the 
master  tongue  of  the  whole  country,  whilst  its  literature  as 
steadily  deteriorated. 

AVe  have  seen  how  far  Thibaut  of  Champagne  departed 
from  the  spirit  of  the  older  trouveres,  and  how  much  his 
audacious  and  occasionally  ribald  verse  —  I  do  not  speak  of 
his  religious  lays  —  contrasted  with  the  dignity  of  the  epic 
cycles,  and  with  the  purity  of  the  Court  of  Saint- Louis.  We 
have  seen  how  the  quaint  poem  of  Rciuird  and  the  earlier 
fabliaux  had  begun  to  depress  the  character  of  the  literature 
which  is  associated  with  the  langue  (V&il  in  its  primary 
periods.  Let  us  turn  to  a  poem  of  a  trouvere  of  the  decadence, 
a  poem  of  great  exquisiteness  in  style  and  treatment,  with  a 
subject  to  some  extent  moulded  upon  a  classical  model  wholly 
profane  and  worldly — the  lioman  de  la  Hose  of  Guillaume  de 
Lorris.^  It  is  an  Ars  Amandi,  couched  in  the  allegorical 
language  of  a  Middle- Age  morality,  in  ibrm  a  romance,  but  in 
reality  a  didactic  poem  on  the  art  of  successful  love.  Its  im- 
personations recall  to  mind  the  entities  and  quiddities  of  the 
schoolmen  ;  its  nomenclature  anticipates,  as  it  may  have  con- 
tributed to  suggest,  the  characters  of  the  Faery  Quccne;  its 
plan  and  treatment  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Flower 
and  tlic  Leaf.  We  are  scarcely  able  from  beginning  to  end  to 
pass  from  the  domain  of  ideas  to  that  of  actual  persons  and 
things  ;  the  theory  is  present  with  us  tliroughout,  and  we  are 
conscious  tliat  the  author  does  not  himself  succeed  in  trauslat- 

>  Died  about  12C0. 
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ing  it  into  pitictice.  It  is  manifest  that  we  cannot  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  a  poem  such  as  this,  which  in  a  manner 
links  the  ideas  of  the  Classical  age  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Kenaissance,  and  in  particular  with  the  ideas  of  the  Eenais- 
sance  in  England,  and  of  its  great  precursor  Chaucer. 

Tlie  allegory  itself  is  slight.  Guillaume  travels  in  a  dream 
towards  the  Garden  of  Love,  presided  over  by  Pleasure.  On 
its  lofty  walls  are  represented  Hate,  Disloyalty,  Avai-ice, 
Villany,  Greed,  Envy,  Sadness,  Old  Age,  Hypocrisy,  Poverty, 
to  signify  that  there  is  no  admission  for  such.  The  only 
entrance  is  by  a  small  gate,  whereat  the  votary  of  Love 
knocks  timidly.  It  is  opened  by  Leisure,  who  admits  the 
applicant  on  the  strength  of  his  prepossessing  appearance. 
Inside  he  finds  Pleasure,  Mirth,  Love ;  and  in  the  place  of 
honour  Beauty,  Wealth,  Jollity,  Liberality,  Frankness,  Courtesy, 
and  Youth.  The  lover  is  ravished  by  sweet  sights  and  sounds  ; 
he  wanders  amongst  the  beautiful  flowers  which  embellish 
the  garden.  At  the  fountain  of  Narcissus  he  learns  to  shun 
the  fate  of  him  who  made  light  of  the  power  of  Love ;  and 
whilst  he  is  penetrated  by  this  thought  he  comes  upon  the 
Rose,  emblem  of  loveliness,  and  his  heart  is  subdued.  Love 
himself  now  pierces  the  prostrate  youth  with  his  arrows,  and 
gains  in  him  a  new  subject.  The  conqueror  instructs  his 
victim  in  the  art  of  gaining  the  object  of  his  desires,  and  the 
lover's  first  efforts  are  encouraged  by  Good  Eeception.  But 
Authority^  frowns  upon  him,  and  Eeason  vainly  tries  to  in- 
spire the  lover  with  his  frigid  philosophy.  Good  Reception 
enables  him  to  elude  Authority,  and  contrives  an  interview. 
This  first  success  brings  him  into  new  trouble,  for  Jealousy 
comes  between  him  and  the  Rose,  and  even  casts  Good 
Reception  into  prison.     And  there  the  allegory,  so  far  as 

*  Dangier  in  the  original — the  same  root  from  which  we  have  "domain" 
and  "dungeon" — meant  "power"  or  "jurisdiction."  The  lover's  enemy  is 
the  father,  the  duenna,  those  to  whom  the  object  of  his  passion  pertains,  and 
who  oppose  his  suit. 
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Guillaume  de  Lorris  conceived  it,  leaves  the  dreamer  sighing 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower  where  his  friend  is  in  durance.  The 
break  is  an  abrupt  one,  and  it  is  impossible  for  lis  to  feel 
certain  whether  it  Avas  made  designedly  by  the  author  or 
caused  by  his  early  death,  or  whether  the  original  continuation 
has  been  lost.  Forty  years  later,  at  the  instigation  of  Philip 
the  Fair,^  the  Roman  de  la  Hose  was  completed  by  Jean  de 
Meung,  who,  as  we  shall  find,  had  virtues  of  his  own,  but  who 
did  not  succeed  in  catching  the  spirit,  perhaps  not  even  the 
idea,  of  his  predecessor. 

To  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  his  successors  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Chaucer  owed  much  of  his  inspiration  ;  and  the 
style  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  every  now  and  again  brings 
forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  of  his  happiest  remi- 
niscences of  the  English  poet,  who  wrote  more  than  a  centur)' 
later.  The  very  opening  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the  first 
few  lines  of  tiie  older  poem. 

"  Whan  that  Aprils  with  his  showres  swote 
The  drought  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the  rote  .  .  . 
AViian  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swote  breeth 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holte  and  heeth 
The  tendre  croppes  .  .  . 
And  smale  fowles  makcn  inelodie, 
That  slepen  all  the  niglit  with  open  yhe, 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  corages."  .  .  , 

Tlie  Roman  de  la  Rose  opens  in  a  somewhat  similar  vein:— 

"  El  teins  amorous  plein  de  joie, 
El  terns  oil  tnt*^  riens  s'esgaie, 
Que  Ten  ne  voit  boi.sson  ne  haie 
Qui  en  inai  parcr  ne  se  voille 
Et  covrir  do  novelo  foille  .  .  . 
Li  rossignos  lores  s'efforce 
Do  chanter  ct  dc  faire  noise  ; 

»  1285-1314. 

vol..  I.  II 
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Lors  s'esvertue  et  lors  s'envoise 
Li  papegaus  et  la  kalandre  .  .  . 
Moult  a  dur  cuer  qui  en  mai  n'aime, 
Quand  il  ot  chanter  sus  la  raime 
As  oisiaus  les  dous  chans  piteus."  ' 

There  is  indeed  nothing  better  in  the  Frenchman's  poem 
than  his  description  of  Nature  in  her  lovely  and  peaceful 
moods.  For  the  rest,  the  allegory  is  long  and  vague,  ditfuse 
and  monotonous ;  it  is  learned,  revealing  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  Ovid  in  particular 
amongst  those  who  have  analysed  humanity  ;  but  its  design  is 
evidently  not  clearly  conceived,  and  still  less  ably  executed. 
Its  sketches  of  character  are  well  drawn  ;  as  good,  and  per- 
haps even  better,  than  the  same  cliaracters  were  subsequently 
portrayed  by  Spenser.  There  is  a  pungency  of  satire  in 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  to  which  the  author  of  tlic  Faery  Qucene 
could  never  attain ;  it  wns  approximately  the  difference 
between  a  cultivated  Frenchman  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  a  cultivated  Englishman  of  the  sixteenth.  Notliing  could 
be  finer  than  the  touches  whereby  de  Lorris  makes  Avarice 
stand  out  from  the  canvas. 

"  Avarice  held  in  her  hand  a  purse,  which  she  was  drawing 
back,  and  she  knotted  it  so  tightly  that  it  took  a  long  time  before 
she  could  get  anything  out  of  it ;  but  she  had  nothing  else  to  do." 

^  Roman  dc  la  Rose,  ed.  Jleon,  v.  49,  et  2Msshn.     "We  give  liere  Cliaucer'a 
translation  of  the  few  lines  quoted  above  from  the  openingof  theoriginal  poem:— 
..."  In  tj'me  of  love  and  jolite 
That  al  thing  gynneth  waxen  gay. 
For  ther  is  neither  busk  nor  hay 
In  Ma)-,  that  it  nyl  shrouded  bene 
And  it  with  newe  leves  wrene  .  .  . 
Than  doth  the  nyghtyngale  hir  myght 
To  make  noyse,  and  syngen  blythe, 
Than  isblisful  manj'  sithe 
The  chelaundre  and  the  papyngay. 
Than  yonge  folk  entenden  ay 
For  to  ben  gay  and  amorous, 
The  tvme  is  than  so  saverous." 
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Hypocrisy  {Papelardie)  is  uo  less  vididly  depicted : — 

"  She  appears  a  holy  creature ;  but  there  is  no  evil  practice 
under  heaven  which  she  does  not  meditate  in  her  heart.  .  .  , 
She  carries  a  psalm-book  iu  her  hand,  and  be  assured  that  she 
puts  herself  to  great  trouble  to  make  feigned  prayers  to  God." 

Observe  that  the  art  of  writing — or  at  all  events  the  art  of 
writing  didactically — was  in  its  infancy  in  France  in  the  time 
of  Guiilaume  de  Lorris  ;  the  blending  of  fiction  and  instruc- 
tion is  not  well  done,  and  the  design  is  not,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  present  day,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  heedless.  In 
this  respect  perhaps  Guiilaume  de  Lorris  is  excelled  by  Jean 
de  Meung ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  wearies  us  with  his 
monotonous  display  of  learning,  which  is  as  recondite  as  it  is 
often  "inapplicable  or  without  force.  Cicero,  Nero,  Crassus, 
Heraclitus,  Suetonius,  Diogenes,  Claudian,  Livy,  Sisigambis, 
Virginius,  Boetius,  are  dragged  in,  ostensibly  to  point  a  moral, 
either  liy  their  lives  or  by  their  words  ;  and  few,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  the  readers  who  have  displayed  more  patience 
under  Dame  Eeason's  long  harangues  than  the  hero  of  the  alle- 
gory  himself  But  tliis  boast  of  erudition  of  old  Jean  Clopinel 
(the  Lame  one),  as  his  contemporaries  christened  him,  may  be 
pardoned  on  account  of  the  relish  with  which  he  attacked  the 
vices  and  abuses  of  his  time.  If  he  is  below  Guiilaume  de 
Lorris  in  poetic  elevation  and  beauty,  he  is  undoubtedly  above 
him  in  moral  courage,  and  perhaps  also  in  didactic  force. 
Jean  de  Meung  was  a  scientist,  too,  in  his  way ;  and  there  is  a 
gleam  of  philcsopliic  inspiration  in  the  passages  wherein  he 
treats  of  such  subjects  as  alchemy,  astrology,  and  tlie  oper- 
ations of  nature.  One  of  his  best  pieces  of  work  is  the 
scene  in  which  he  represents  nature,  busied  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  material  universe.  She  lal^ours,  he  tells  us,  in 
renewing  the  type  of  all  that  fall  victims  to  death  ;  whilst  art, 
the  feeble  imitator  of  nature,  is  on  his  knees,  copying  her  pro- 
cesses, and  attempting  to  counterfeit  lier  works.     But  he  is 
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ever  far  behind  lier,  in  spite  of  liis  cogitations  .ind  persistence. 
Whether  he  paints,  forges,  or  niouhls,  whether  he  fashions 
fully-equipped  knights,  quadrupeds,  birds,  flowers,  plants,  or 
fish,  graceful  dames  or  handsomely  dressed  ladies,  all  this  can 
but  produce  an  imperfect  and  lifeless  image  of  the  works  of 
nature.  Guillaume  de  Lorris  attempts  no  such  flights  as  this. 
His  four  thousand  verses  contain  more  clear  portraiture  and 
exuberant  fancy  than  the  eighteen  thousand  of  his  continuator  ; 
but  he  must  yield  the  palm  to  Jean  de  Meung,  not  only  in 
bitter  sarcasm  and  licentious  allusion,  but  also  in  philosophical 
reach  and  in  practical  effectiveness.  The  latter  part  of  the 
poem,  in  fact,  created  a  more  than  literary  sensation  on  its 
first  appearance.  Jean  was  a  reformer  and  a  democrat ;  his 
work  was  denounced  from  the  pulpits  which  he  had  sakirised, 
and  banned  in  the  polite  society  which  his  strictures  had  out- 
raged. Apparently  he  did  not  think  that  zeal  for  natural 
morality  was  worth  retaining  at  the  expense  of  all  that  was 
pleasant  and  comfortable  in  life,  for  he  retracted  in  old  age  the 
opinions  which  had  gained  him  so  many  enemies  in  his  youth. 

In  this  Chaucer  resembled  him  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  point  in  which  the  English  poet  resembles  Jean  de 
Meung  and  his  fellovv-trouveres.  The  romantic  poems  of 
Chaucer,  indeed,  breathe  throughout  the  spirit  of  the  French 
cluinsons  axidi  fabliaux,  of  which  he  was  manifestly  a  close  and 
loving  student.  He  must  have  had  a  special  admiration  for 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  translate, 
or  rather  paraphrase,  some  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
lines.  How  he  has  fulfilled  his  task  we  may  judge  in  some 
measure  by  comparing  the  version  which  we  have  already  given. 

It  would  be  a  long  task,  and  hardly  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  design,  however  pleasant  it  might  be  to  discharge; 
if  we  were  to  institute  a  full  comparison  between  the  romantic 
writings  of  Chaucer  and  of  the  French  trouveres.  Every 
student  of  the  two  literatures  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
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phenomenon  of  their  close  resemblance  ;  a  resemblance  which 
extends  to  both  genres  of  French  poetry — to  the  lyrical  exqui- 
siteness  of  the  troubadours  as  well  as  to  the  exuberant  ima- 
gination of  northern  romance.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing 
in  this  approximation  of  taste  and  treatment  which  can  in  any 
manner  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  the  intimate  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  the  identity  of  language,  and  at 
times  of  individuals,  through  whose  mediation  the  poetic 
fervour  of  the  age  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  It  is 
useful  to  dwell  upon  this  approximation  of  literary  taste,  as 
displayed  in  particular  by  the  authors  of  the  Roman  dc  la  Rose 
and  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  because  it  forms,  in  more  senses  tlian 
one,  a  common  starting-point  for  the  poetic  development  of 
Franc6  and  of  England.  And  perhaps  we  may  discover,  in 
the  manner  and  method  of  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
some  indication  of  the  contrasted  national  characteristics,  and 
of  tlie  divergences  which  were  thereafter  to  carry  the  two 
literatures  so  far  apart. 

Mark  how  these  three  men — Guillaume  de  Lorris,  Jean  de 
Meung,  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer — were  severally  the  creatures  of 
their  past,  the  exponents  of  their  present,  the  creators  of  their 
future  Observe,  in  the  first,  how  this  overflowing  force  and 
vigour  of  lusty  life,  born  of  the  joyousness  of  the  older 
trouveres  and  of  his  own  ardent  imagination,  was  held  within 
certaiii  bounds  of  pro{)riety  by  the  conditions  amidst  which 
he  lived.  His  years  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  Saint 
Louis  ;  his  mother  had  had  before  her  eyes  the  example  of 
Blanche  of  Castile — one  of  those  mothers  who  have  done  so 
much  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  world,  because,  in  the  face  of 
tenii»tations  and  trials  to  which  the  inajoiity  of  our  race  so 
easily  succumb,  tliey  have  trained  from  the  cradle  to  the 
height  of  the  world's  ambition  a  pure  and  noble  son.  The 
innocent  boyhood,  the  studious  and  conscientious  youth,  the 
meek  and  niajinanimous  manhood  of  the  flower  of  French 
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monarohs,  formed  a  grand  type  for  the  imitation  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and,  if  ^ve  may  judge  from  his  "writings,  the  example 
had  not  been  lost  upon  Guillaume  de  Lorris.  His  pictures  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  such  as  would  shock  the  eyes  of  those  for 
whom  he  wrote  them  ;  he  strove  to  please  the  grateful  and 
the  refined,  not  to  outrage  them,  nor  yet  violently  to  mould 
them  into  another  shape.  The  sap  is  there,  abundant  and 
with  difficulty  restrained ;  but  it  never  breaks  through  and 
disfigures  the  delicate  bark  of  the  fair  straight  tree.  Jean  de 
Meung  lived  in  another  epoch,  and  was  altogether  a  different 
kind  of  man.  Deformed,  apparently,  in  liis  person,  the  mind 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  body's  twist,  and  to  have  thirsted 
instinctively  for  revenge  against  those  who  were  not  respon- 
sible for  his  misfortune.  Moreover,  the  interval  of  forty  years 
had  done  much  to  alter  the  complexion  of  society  in  France, 
and  that  considerably  for  the  worse.  Louis  had  been  zealous 
for  religion,  he  had  materially  assisted  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Papacy,  and  he  had  kept  his  subjects  continually  at  his 
own  high  level  of  religious,  if  somewhat  stern  and  cruel  zeal. 
But,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  once  established,  faith 
decreased,  an  almost  irresponsible  priesthood  became  a  prey 
to  great  abuses  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ambitious  Philip 
the  Fair  set  himself  to  improve  upon  the  work  of  his  sainted 
predecessor,  making  the  ecclesiastical  subservient  to  the  poli- 
tical, and  elevating  civil  duties  above  religious.  He  had 
sufficient  influence  over  the  Pope  to  constrain  him  to  transfer 
his  court  from  Eome  to  Avignon  ;  and,  little  as  he  seems  to 
have  really  cared  for  literature,  he  contrived  to  bend  even  the 
poets  and  philosophers  to  his  will.  It  is  said  that  Jean  de 
Meung  undertook  the  completion  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  at 
the  instigation  of  Philip  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  doctrines 
inculcated  by  the  second  portion  of  this  poem,  which  extol 
industry,  free  and  generous  living,  the  begetting  of  children, 
as  amongst  the  greatest  virtu<3s,  are  precisely  such  as  would 
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accord  with  the  far-reaching  designs  of  the  monarch.  He, 
moreover,  chose  his  instrument  discreetly,  for  Jean  ^vas  well 
calculated  to  preach  this  novel  gospel  of  nature,  and  to 
impress  his  generation  with  a  sense  of  its  desirableness.  AVe 
may  indeed  be  permitted  to  feel  a  doubt  on  the  subject  of  the 
royal  commission  in  face  of  the  souiewliat  subversive  ideas  of 
civil  obligations  and  of  royalty  in  which  the  poet  indulges  ; 
as  witness  the  following  account  of  the  first  king  amongst  men  : 
"A  great  villain  they  elected  amongst  themselves,  the  most 
cowardly  of  all  who  were  there,  the  stoutest  and  tlie  greatest, 
and  they  made  him  prince  and  lord."  If  a  few  pas.sages  of 
this  remarkable  poem  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  dis- 
pleasing to  Philip,  there  was  nuicli  more  which  the  latter 
must. have  found  to  his  liking  ;  whilst  the  objurgations  of  the 
scandalised  churchmen,  and  the  fact  that  Jean  de  ]\Ieunor 
lived  to  repudiate  many  of  the  notions  to  which  he  had  given 
utterance,  are  quite  in  consonance  with  the  idea  of  his  having 
taken  a  brief  from  the  king.  Certain  it  is  that  the  poet  was 
as  natural  an  outcome  of  the  age  of  Philip  the  Fair  as  Giiil- 
laume  de  Lorris  was  of  the  age  of  Saint  Louis  ;  whereas  his 
reflex  influence  upon  his  age  was  infinitely  greater. 

Of  his  two  originals,  Chaucer  decidedly  preferred  the  first, 
both  from  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  and  also  because  he 
would  leadily  perceive  that  Englishmen  would  not  tolerate 
the  licence  of  Jean  de  Meung.  The  contemporaries  of  the 
English  poet  had  their  licentious  tastes,  which  were  gratified 
to  the  full  in  such  stories  as  those  of  the  "Miller  of  Trnnij*- 
ington"  and  "  llendy  Nicolas."  it  was  a  greater  licence,  too, 
in  its  way,  coarse,  and  with  less  wit,  and  brutalising.  It  was 
the  rough  licence  of  the  alehouse  clown,  full  of  rude  loud  merri- 
ment, and  a  faithful  picture  enough  of  a  familiar  side  of  life. 
But  it  was  not  subtle  and  seductive  ;  it  did  not  deliberately 
aim  at  the  loosening  of  social  ties  ;  it  did  not  deny  all  truth 
and  faithfulness  to  woman.     It  was  one  thiti'f  for  En'-lisjimcn 
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to  laugh  at  Avliat.  actually  existed,  to  make  a  passing  jest  of 
impurity — especially  where  the  brunt  of  the  ridicule  fell  upon 
a  hypocrite  or  a  double-dealer  ;  but  it  was  quite  another  thing 
to  sit  down  and  study  the  art  of  corrupting  each  man  his 
neighboTw's  wife  and  daughters,  or  to  set  about  destroying,  in 
cold  blood,  the  ideal  pui'ity  of  the  weaker  sex.  Chaucer  knew 
his  countrymen  well,  and  did  not  care  to  give  them  more  than 
3629  out  of  the  17,930  verses  of  Jean  de  Meung.  He  omits 
the  democracy  as  well  as  the  seductive  indecency  of  his 
original ;  and  in  both  cases  he  doubtless  followed  the  lead  of 
his  personal  taste,  as  well  as  of  his  literary  judgment.  He 
had  been  brought  up  at  court,  and  was  by  training  in  har- 
mony with  the  loyal  aristocratic  feeling  of  his  day ;  and  he 
was,  moreover,  in  all  probability,  a  Lollard,  or  at  least  a 
sympathiser  with  the  Lollards,  having  married  the  sister  of 
John  of  Gaunt's  second  wife,  and  being,  we  may  presume,  no 
little  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  tliat  staunch  ])atron  of  the 
religious  purists.  But  indeed  his  genius  was  cast  in  a 
different  mould  from  that  of  Jean  de  Meung,  who  was  natural 
philosopher  first,  and  romancist  afterwards.  Chaucer,  like 
Gnillaume  de  Lorris,  was  before  all  a  romancist ;  and  it  is 
therefore  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  have  reproduced  the 
latter's  verses  with  the  greatest  zest  and  completeness. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  produced  on  the  French 
national  character,  and  on  French  literature  of  later  ages,  by 
the  shrewd  philosophy  of  Jean  de  Meung,  of  whom  it  has 
been  justly  said  that  his  boldness  of  thought  and  expression 
far  excels  that  of  Voltaire.  His  work  deserves  yet  more 
attention  for  this  reason ;  for  though  he  chose  to  tack  it  on  to 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  perhaps  on  account  of  tlie  popularity 
of  the  latter,  or  because  the  allegorical  form  precisely  suited 
his  purpose,  yet  his  scope  and  design  were  more  extensive, 
and  in  some  respects  quite  distinct  from  those  of  Guillaume  de 
Lorris.     He  worked  effectively  upon  his  predecessor's  models  ; 
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but  his  new  impersonations  were  still  more  striking  ;  Nature 
herself,  and  her  priest  Genius,  are  grand  conceptions,  by  whose 
assistance  he  is  enabled  to  weave  a  liundred  theories,  to  expound 
a  thousand  ideas,  and  to  multiply  suggestions  without  end. 

The  earlier  poem  had  left  Good  Reception  in  prison,  and 
the  lover  spares  no  pains  to  deliver  him.  Love  espouses  his 
cause,  and  brings  up  an  army  to  his  assistance,  amongst 
whom  are  False-Seeming  and  Abstinence.  The  former, 
having  found  an  entrance  into  the  tower,  glozes  over  Evi! 
Speaking,  one  of  the  guardians  of  Good  Reception,  and,  aftei 
cutting  out  his  tongue,  slays  him.  The  lover  now  draws 
near  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires,  thanks  to  the 
assistance  of  an  old  duenna  ;  but  Authority,  Fear,  and  Shame, 
come  up  in  the  nick  of  time  and  mar  the  plot.  Love  then 
resolves  upon  an  assault,  and  is  assisted  in  it  by  his  mother 
Venus.  It  is  at  this  point,  whilst  the  battle  rage.s,  that 
Nature,  distressed  at  the  wholesale  destruction  of  her  children, 
laments  her  lo.ss  to  Genius — much  indeed  as  Philip  the  Fair 
may  have  represented  the  serious  diminution  of  his  subjects. 
Man  alone,  says  Xature,  disobeys  the  law  imposed  upon 
him.  The  stars  revolve,  the  brutes  follow  their  instincts ; 
man  goes  forth  to  war,  or  dies  in  idleness,  before  pro- 
viding for  the  reproduction  of  his  species.  We  cannot 
here  develop  the  theories  and  suggestions  of  our  mother 
Nature,  as  interpreted  for  her  by  Jean  de  ^leung,  and  by  a 
few  of  our  own  contemporaries,  under  such  names  as  the 
rehabilitation  of  humanity,  natural  selection,  and  the  like. 
The  curious  reader  may  find  occasion  to  see  for  himself  how 
the  French  philosopher  has  handled  the  subject  of  which 
Ovid  made  an  art,  and  Lucretius  a  religion.' 

Guillaume's   rough    sketch   of  hypocrisy  in    Papelardie, 

*  "Toutes  (femnips)  estcs,  scios,  ou  futea 
De  faict  o\i  tli;  volonte  putes  ; 
Et  qui  l)ien  voii.i  uri  clu^rclieroit, 
Toutes  putcs  vous  trouveroit" 
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wliicli  was  destined  to  be  refined  into  Molik-e's  Tartuffe,  just 
as  liis  Avarice  was  to  become  Harpagon,  did  not  satisfy  Jean 
de  Meung ;  and,  as  has  been  acutely  said,^  Palse-Seeniing 
{FauX'Scmblant)  was  the  symbol,  and  Tartuffe  the  type,  of 
what  in  Papelardie  was  a  simple  allegory.     De  Meung's  is  a 
fine  creation,  and  is  by  no  means  the  mere  impersonation  of 
our  modern  and  respectable  virtue  of  hypocrisy.    He  is  rather 
the  worldly-minded,    chapel-going,  money-making   man    or 
woman  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;    not  so   much    cloaking 
his  vices  under  an  assumption  of  virtue,  as  displaying  his 
deliberate  acceptance  of  conventional  false  appearances  as  a 
thing  that  will  " pay"      He   is  always  unmasking  out  of 
sheer  bravado,  and  makes  no  secret  of  his  tastes  and  pre- 
ferences.    "  I  dwell,"  he  informs  ns,   "  amongst  the  proud, 
the  impostors,  the  cunning,  who  covet  worldly  honour,  and 
profit  by  great  undertakings,  and  go  in  search  of  grand  feasts, 
and  compass  the  acquaintance  of  powerful  men,  and  hang 
on  to  them,  and  make  out  that  they  are  poor,  and  so  live 
upon  fine  delicate  scraps,  and  drink  costly  wines ;  and  go 
about  preaching  poverty,  and  fishing  for  great  wealth."     Mr. 
Harold  Skimpole  has  caught  a  trick  or  two  of  Faux-Sem- 
blant,  as  also  Mr.  Bounderby,  and  many  others  who  might  be 
named.      Not  Pecksniff,   who  is  too  purely  hypocritical  to 
confess  as  much.     It  is  true  that  Faux-Semblant  can  don  the 
hood  and  cowl  of  Papelardie  on  occasion,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  snare  his  usual  prey — the  simple  and  cowardly 
among  his  fellow-creatures  ;  but  as  a  rule  he  prefers  the 
bounce  of  professed   selfishness.      "  When  I  see   all  these 
beggarly  rascals,"  he  says  again,  "  shivering  in  these  filthy 
dunghills,  snivelling  and  Mhining  with  cold  and  hunger,  1 
do  not  meddle  with  their  private  concerns."     Hypocrisy  is 
his  art,  not  his  nature  ;  a  weapon  which  he  can  take  and  lay 
aside  rather  than  a  character  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself 

'  M.  Gerusez,  Histoire  de  la  LiiUrature  fran(;aise,  vol.  i.,  p.  134. 
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Would  he  know  the  Meak  points  of  his  fellow-creatures?  "For 
the  salvation  of  souls,  I  inquire  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  of  all 
their  household,  concerning  their  property  and  their  lives." 
Would  he  satisfy  his  curiosity  from  the  fountain-head ?  "I 
am  wont  to  reveal  to  them,  without  reservation,  the  secrets  of 
others  ;  and  they  also  tell  me  everything,  concealing  nothing 
whatever."  He  does  not  trouble  to  do  this  with  the  poor  and 
uninfluential,  but  with  the  rich  and  powerful  ;  and  he  finds 
it  pay.  "  There  is  no  prelate  who  dare  injure  or  insult  my 
friends,  for  I  have  surely  clo.sed  their  mouths."  Who  does 
not  recognise  Faux-Semblant  amongst  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ances— the  "over good-natured"  with  whom  it  is  fatal  even  to 
gossip  ;  from  whom  you  cannot  listen  to  a  commonplace  tale 
without  thenceforth  being  at  the  mercy  of  their  tongue  ;  to 
know  whom  is  to  lay  up  for  yourself  a  mysterious  retribution, 
coming  how  and  when  you  know  not,  but  coming  surely,  as  a 
punislmient  for  having  failed  in  the  art  of  discriminating  char- 
acter. Jean  de  ^leung  might  be  a  satirist  of  the  nineteenth 
centur}'. 

§  2.  The  Eoystering  TROuviiRES. 

We  have  advanced  a  little  in  the  engaging  company  of 
the  continuator  of  de  Lorris,  and  must  return  to  the  reign  of 
Saint  Louis  in  order  to  exchange  a  word  with  IJutebeuf,^  a 
roysterer  among  the  roysterers,  type  and  precursor  of  many  a 
witty-tongued,  empty-pocketed  Parisian  of  the  present  day  ; 
in  literary  tone  the  forerunner  of  Villon  ;  in  self-railing, 
poverty-stricken  genius,  the  poetic  ancestor  of  Henri  Murger. 
He  sang  for  his  bread,  like  the  poorest  of  the  old  trouv^res  ; 
but  he  had  tlie  salt  of  wit  in  greater  abundance  ;  and  lie 
struck  more  varied  and  more  resonant  strings  than  they. 
FaUiaiLX,  war-songs,  pious  legends,  personal  panegyrics,  all 
came  in  his  way,  for  all  brought  him  a  trifle  wherewith  to 

'  He  died  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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keep  body  and  soul  together ;  and  it  was  worth  his  while 
keeping  body  and  soul  together,  if  only  for  the  prospect  of 
having  one  more  throw  with  the  dice,  and  singing,  in  some 
quiet  corner,  one  more  song  that  might  pass  sweetly  between 
his  lips.  Misery  was  his  bed-fellow,  but  never  liis  verse- 
fellow.  He  could  marry  on  nothing,  and  produce  a  family 
more  easily  tlian  he  could  earn  bread  to  keep  them  Avith,  and 
yet  sing  in  gaiety  of  heart :  "  Since  Mary  gave  birth  to  our 
Saviour  in  a  manger,  never  was  seen  such  a  marriage."  His 
is  a  type  of  a  certain  French  litterateur  which  we  shall  meet 
over  and  over  again  ;  and  the  prototype  of  the  whole  class  is 
perhaps  its  best  example. 

France  had  been  almost  overdone  with  singing,  and  the 
line  was  no  longer  as  profitable  as  it  had  been.  The  trouv^re 
and  his  vidlc  had  fallen  into  almost  as  much  disrepute  as  the 
Savoyard  and  his  hurdy-gurdy  now  enjoy  in  London  streets. 
Philip  Augustus  had  found  them — or  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  the  jongleurs  and  charlatans — so  numerous  throughout 
France  that  he  caused  many  of  them  to  be  packed  off 
beyond  the  frontiers.  Their  business  became  unprofitable  by 
dint  of  too  much  free-trade.  At  Bologna  they  passed  a  law 
forbidding  them  to  sing  in  the  public  places.  Then  the  more 
capable  amongst  them,  who  were  able  to  write  as  well  as  to 
sing,  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  inditing  verses  in 
honour  of  wealthy  men,  from  whom  they  continued  to  get  at 
least  a  little  payment  in  kind,  and  an  occasional  turn  of 
board  and  lodging.  Such  was  the  pass  to  which  things 
had  come  in  Rutebeuf's  time  ;  which  was  indeed  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  as  may  possibly  liave  occurred  to  him  now  and 
then  in  his  weary  wanderings.  For  poetry  is  the  stuff  which 
is  wont  to  shov/  its  merits  under  the  test  of  adversity  ;  and 
adversity  gave  the  songs  of  our  genial  tramp  what  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  attained — immortality. 

Rutebeuf  is  a  figure  on  the  stage  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Sprung,  it  seems,  from  the  very  ruts  of  the  social  highway,  he 
came  into  the  world  with  a  tune  in  his  throat  us  well  as  iu 
his  head,  and  this  gained  for  him  a  little  schooling  amongst 
the  choristers  of  some  church  in  Champagne.  The  priests  or 
monks  taught  him  to  sing  and  play  ;  and  having  pleased  one 
or  other  of  his  masters  or  hearers,  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  learned,  amongst  other 
things,  how  to  gamble  and  fight.  In  book-learning  he  did  not 
advance  beyond  the  rudiments,  and  he  left  the  university 
without  taking  his  degree.  So  far,  indeed,  the  picture  might 
belong  to  our  own  day  ;  but  now  his  career  began  in  earnest; 
for  his  patr(»n  seems  to  have  grown  tired  of  liini.  However, 
Kutebeuf  was  a  genuine  musician  ;  he  could  bring  music  out  of 
every  known  instrument,  and  his  head  was  stored  witli  songs 
^\\\\.fahlianx,  old  and  new.  He  took  to  the  road  forthwith  ;  and 
strange  companions  were  some  of  those  Avhoin  he  encountered 
then-.  The  highwaymen  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  not 
Claude  iJuvals  ;  and  a  minstrel  to  them  was  as  lawful  prey 
as  any  other — especially  if  he  happened  to  be  leaving  a  large 
town,  with  a  moderately  well-filled  knapsack  on  his  shoulders. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stand  and  deliver  if  you  en- 
countered one  of  these  desperate  gangs,  for  any  attempt  at 
resistance  or  concealment  of  valuables  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
tortured,  roasted,  or  Itoiled  into  submission,  llutebcuf  was 
soon  tired  of  vagrancy  under  these  conditions.  He  settled 
in  tlie  capital,  and  api)lied  himself  more  steadily  than  ever  to 
gratify  the  political,  religion.s,  or  artistic  tastes  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  ;  i)reaching  crusades  for  the  king,  versifying  the 
lives  of  . 'taints  for  the  clerg}*,  and  imnK)rtalisingdead  nobodies 
to  tickle  the  vanity  of  their  heirs  ;  foigettiiig,  for  the  time, 
the  modesty  which  had  formerly  led  him  to  depreciate  him.self.^ 

'  We  fjivc  i;ut<lHuf's  sflf-ilepreciution  in  ordL-r  to  show  liow  he  could  plaj 
OD  wonls,  a  t:istu  vt-n.-  (ninmoii  in  tliat  npr  : — 

"  Hudes  est  et  nidenu-nt  euvrc 
Li  rudcH  hons  fait  nidt-  cuvre  .  .  . 
Kudos  est,  s'a  non  liudeheus." 
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Rutebeiif  did  not  always  place  his  pen  at  the  service  of 
the  monks,  whom  he  really  hated,  and  against  whom  he  was 
glad  to  fling  an  occasional  rhyme.  During  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  he 
championed  the  cause  of  his  university,  and  put  into  the 
students'  mouths  manya  popular  song,  which  earned  forhim  the 
indirect  censure  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  For  when  the  latter 
issued  a  bull  in  condemnation  of  Saint-Amour,  he  added  a 
word  against  certain  pieces  "  composed  in  infamy,  and  to  the 
discredit  of  the  preaching  brothers  and  inferior  clergy,  lately 
published  in  the  common  tongue,  together  with  indecent 
rhymes  and  songs  upon  the  same  suliject."  Our  poet's  pro- 
ductions were  many  and  of  many  kinds  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
those  which  have  been  preserved  bear  witness  to  the  power 
of  his  satire,  which  he  was  wont  to  embody  in  verses  bearing 
the  name  of  Dits,  or  in  fabliaux}  He  was,  moreover,  one  of 
the  earliest  French  comedy-writers,  as  we  shall  presently  find. 
And  yet,  with  all  this  industry  and  brainwork,  which  miglit 
have  placed  a  prudent  man  far  above  the  reach  of  want,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  periodic  poverty  and  wretchedness  ;  the 
reason  whereof  he  does  not  hesitate  to  inform  us,  saying  that 
"  the  dice  which  the  dice-maker  has  made  have  cleared  me 
out  of  my  wardrobe,  the  dice  kill  me,  the  dice  lay  in  wait  for 
me  and  spy  me  out,  the  dice  attack  me  and  defy  me ;  that 
weifrhs  me  down."  Or  again,  reduced  in  old  age  to  a  late 
respectability,  holding  himself  up  as  a  warning  to  others  in 
the  following  pathetic  words  ; — which,  indeed,  he  might  rea- 
sonably have  withheld,  seeing  that  there  were  none  amongst 
his  hearers  with  sufficient  genius  to  "be  his  parallel"  : — 

"  My  pots  are  broken  and  shivered, 
And  I  have  spent  all  my  days  ... 
If  ever  man  has  prayed  for  the  dead 

*  Among  the  Dits  the  Dit  de  I'Oeil,  the  Dit  des  Jacobins,  the  one  of  the 
Cordeliers,  and  of  the  Mcnsonge ;  and  among  the  fabliaux,  Le.  Testament  de 
I'Asne  and  Chariot  le  Juif  seem  to  deserve  their  former  reputation. 
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Let  him  pray  for  nie  .  .  . 

I  am  exhausted  if  I  am  moved  .  .  . 

Know  ye  how  I  pass  my  time  ? 

The  hope  in  to-morrow 

Such  are  my  feasts. 

One  would  think  I  was  a  priest, 

For  I  make  more  men  cross  tliemselves, 

(It  is  no  sin), 

Than  if  I  were  preaching  the  go.spel. 

Men  cross  themselves  all  over  the  town 

At  the  spectacle  I  present, 

Which  ought  to  be  told*  as  a  story  by  night, 

For  there  is  nought  like  it  .  .  . 

God  has  no  martyr  on  liis  roll 

Who  has  suffered  as  much. 

If  they  have  been  slain  for  God 

Burned,  stoned,  <^x  betrayed, 

I  make  no  doubt  at  all 

That  their  punishment  was  soon  at  an  end. 

But  this  will  endure  as  long  as  I  live."  ' 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that,  if  the  poetic  brilliancy 
of  the  age  of  the  trouveres  was  becoming  dim  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  cent\iry,  it  was  at  the  same  time  dis- 
appearing with  many  splendid  coruscations  of  light,  destined 
indeed  to  flicker  low  upon  the  ashes  of  the  altar,  but  destined 
also  to  be  fanned  anew  into  a  brighter  and  more  consuming 

* "  Mf'3  |K)8  est  brisicz  et  qiiassez  L'on  se  snine  paniii  la  ville 

Et  j'lii  tos  mt'sjors  {wssez  .   .  ,  Do  ines  iiierveilks, 

S'lmfincs  mis  Ikum  jmr  inort  priii  On  les  doit  bien  conter  aux  veillea 

Si  ]>ii  )>or  inoi  .  .   .  II  ii'y -'i  nules  lor  pareilles  .  .   . 

Je  n'en  puis  nit'S  si  JL' nresmoi  .  .  .  Dit-x  n'a  mil  martyr  tii  sa  route 

Saves  coineut  je  me  dcmain  ?  Qui  tant  ait  fait  ; 

L'esperance  <lc  reiulemain  S'ils  out  este  por  Dicu  deffait, 

fV  8ont  iiu'9  fpstes.  ]>osti,  lapidu  ou  detrait, 

I/t'ii  cuide  (pic  jt'  8oi»  nrcstres  ;  Je  iiu  dout  miu 

Quar  je  fas  plus  sainter  de  testes  Que  lor  jMiine  fu  tost  feiiie  ; 

(Ce  u'e.st  jms  guili)  Mais  ce  durra  tote  ma  vie," 
Que  se  J5  chautaisse  evangilc. 
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flame.  Thibaut  of  Champagne  himself  was  no  mere  trouv^re  ; 
and  one  might  quote  many  a  lyric  morsel  from  him  and  his 
contemporaries  worthy  to  be  compared  with  EiTtebeuf  s  best. 
Gace  Brule  and  Gautier  d'Argies  Avrote  delicately  enough  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  possibly  owed  no 
little  of  their  grace  of  style  to  their  acquaintance  with  the 
songs  of  the  troubadours.  Adam  de  la  Halle,  who  died  per- 
haps a  year  or  two  sooner  than  Rutebeuf,  gives  still  clearer 
evidence  of  southern  influence  in  his  refined  and  easy  can- 
clwns,  Tondeaux,  and  parturcs  or  jeux-pcaiis.  Two  stanzas 
from  his  well-known  Cong^,  in  which  he  bids  farewell  to 
Arras,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  bright,  nervous  sim- 
plicity of  thought,  and  the  tender  grace  of  expression  to 
which  the  langue  cVoil  of  the  thirteenth  century  lent  itself 
in  the  mouths  of  the  elegant  and  cultivated  men  of  the 
time  : — 

"  Arras  !  Arras  !  town  of  quarrels 
And  of  hatred  and  of  treason, 
Which  Avas  once  so  noble, 

Men  go  about  saying  that  you  are  being  restored ; 
But  if  God  do  not  bring  back  the  good  (feelings), 
I  see  not  who  is  to  reconcile  you. 
They  love  there  too  much  heads  or  tails  (money). 
Every  one  deceives  in  this  town 
As  much  as  he  did  in  tlie  spring  that  is  past. 
Farewell,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  times  i 
Now  will  I  go  and  listen  to  the  gospel, 
For  here  they  know  nought  but  to  lie  .  .  . 
Fair  and  very  sweet  beloved  friend, 
I  cannot  put  on  a  joyful  face. 
For  more  in  grief  from  you  I  part 
Than  from  aught  else  I  leave  behind. 
Of  my  heart  be  the  guardian, 
And  the  body  shall  go  elsewhere 
To  learn  and  seek  the  means  and  art 
Of  being  more  worthy  (of  thee)  .  .  , 
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In  order  to  reap  a  better  harvest  later, 
For  three  or  four  years 
"We  let  our  land  lie  fallow." ' 


§  3.  TROUVfeRES  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CeNTURY. 

The  lyrical  trouv^res  of  the  fourteenth  century  might  lay 

claim  to  a  chapter  on  their  own  account,  if  only  because  they 

represent  almost  the  sole  surviving  poetic  spirit  of  France  in 

an  age  of  comparative  literary  sterilitj',  when  there  was  little 

besides  them  of  freshness,  beauty,  or  originality.     Our  limits, 

however,  will  not  permit  us  to  go  at  leisure  over  the  ground 

occupied   by   Eustache  Deschamps,  himself  a   most  prolific 

trouvere.-     His   friend    Guillaume   de   Machault,^   musician 

and    poet,    and    the    chronicler    Froissart*    himself,    were 

his   rivals  in    lyrical   proficiency   and   prolixity.      And  the 

new  or  newly  perfected  styles  were  well  suited  to  the  not 

very   sustained   efforts   of  these   poets.       The   ballad    most 

in   favour  with  the  age  consisted   of  two   or  more   stanzas 

rhymed  on  an  identical  model,  all  ending  with  the  same  line. 

The  rondeau,  in  its  earlier  shape,  had  eight  lines,  the  first, 

fourth,  and  seventh  being  identical,  as  were  the  second  and 

last.     Tiie  virclai  turned  on  two  rhymes,  of  which  the  first  had 

'  "Arras  !  Arras  !  ville  do  plait  Bele  tres  douche  aniio  chiere, 

Et  de  liaiiie  et  de  detrait,  Je  ne  puis  faire  bele  chiere  ; 

Qui  soliez  etre  si  nobile,  Car  plus  dolans  de  vous  me  part 

On  va  disant  c'on  vous  refait ;  Que  de  rien  que  je  laisse  arrifere. 

Mais  86  Diex  le  bien  n'i  ratrait,  De  mon  cuer  seres  tresorifere, 

Je  lie  vol  qui  vous  reconcile.  Et  li  cors  ira  d'autre  part 

On  i  aime  trop  crois  et  jiile  ;  Apreiidre  et  querre  eiigien  ct  art 

Chascuns  fuberte  en  ceste  vile,  De  miex  valoir  .  .  . 

All  i>oint  c'on  estoit  a  le  mait.  Pour  miex  fructefier  i)lus  tart, 

»         Adieu  de  J'ois  j>lus  do  cent  mile  I  De  si  au  tiers  an  ou  au  quart 

Aillors  vois  oTr  I'Evangilc,  Laist  on  bien  se  terre  en  jachiere." 

Car  rhi  fors  nientir  on  ne  sait  .  .  . 

'  He  was  born  in  1320  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Arte  lU  Diclier  et  Fere  Chanr/yixs,  Baladcs,  VirclaU 

«t  Ilondmux,  published  in  1392.  '  1290-1377.                 *  1337-1410. 

^               vol..  I.  0 
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to  predominate  throughout  the  whole  ;  the  first  verses  were 
repeated  together  or  separately,  as  often  as  necessary  ;  hence 
the  name. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  rondeau  of  de  Machault's, 
which  rings  already  with  the  mellow  tone  more  perfectly 
attained  a  century  or  two  later  : — 

"  As  white  as  a  lily,  more  ruddy  than  the  rose, 
Brilliant  as  an  oriental  ruby  ; 
In  beholding  your  beauty  without  an  equal, 
As  white  as  a  lily,  more  ruddy  than  the  rose, 
I  am  so  delighted  that  my  heart  always  watches, 
So  that  it  may  serve  as  a  law  for  a  true  lover ; 
As  white  as  a  lily,  more  ruddy  than  the  rose, 
Brilliant  as  an  oriental  ruby."  ^ 

Deschamps  will  not  be  dismissed  without  another  word, 
and  his  satirical  vein,  if  nothing  else,  deserves  it.  Witness 
this  letter  to  his  father  : — 

"  My  dear  father — I  have  not  a  penny,  nor  can  I  have  unless 
you  send  it  to  me.  Study  is  very  costly.  I  cannot  use  my  Code 
nor  my  Digest,  because  they  are  dropping  to  pieces.  I  owe  the 
provost  two  crowns,  and  no  one  will  lend  me  the  money.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  I  am  to  continue  my  studies,  you  must  send  me 
money  to  buy  books,  to  pay  my  fees,  and  to  keep  myself.  I  want 
decent  dress,  too;  and  if  you  do  not  want  your  son  to  appear  a 
mere  clown,  you  will  send  me  money  for  that  too.  Wine  is  dear, 
lodgings  are  dear,  everything  is  dear.  I  am  in  debt  all  round. 
I  fully  expect  to  be  excommunicated,  and  I  have  already  been 
summoned.  If  you  do  not  send  me  money,  I  shall  be  most  cer- 
tainly turned  out  at  Easter."  " 

^  "  Blanche  com  h's,  plus  que  rose  vermeille, 
Resplendissant  com  rubis  d'Oriant, 
En  remirant  vo  biaute  non  pareille, 
Blanche  com  lys,  plus  que  rose  vermeille, 
Suy  si  ravis  que  mes  cuers  toudis  veille 
Afin  que  serve  a  loy  de  fin  amant, 
Blanche  com  lys,  plus  que  rose  vermeille, 
Eesplendissant  com  rubis  d'  Oriant." 

-  Besant,  Ths  French  Humourists,  p.  82. 
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How  nearly  was  the  fourteenth  century  a  counterpart  of 
the  nineteenth  ;  except  perhaps  that  tlie  fourteenth  Avas  able 
to  paint  its  pictures  with  fewer  touches  •  Less  like  a 
counterpart  is  the  scene  in  which  Deschamps,  then  fifty- 
five  years  old,  relates  how  he  was  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  Agnes  of  Navarre  in  her  garden ;  on  which 
occasion  he  had  the  prudence  to  take  his  secretary  with 
him.  The  artless  girl  laid  her  head  in  the  poet's  lap  and  fell 
asleep.  Whereupon  the  secretary  pkced  a  leaf  upon  her 
lips,  and  motioned  to  Deschamps  to  kiss  the  leaf.  He  did  so  ; 
or  rather  he  would  have  done  so  ;  but  the  secretary  withdrew 
the  leaf  at  the  moment  of  impact,  and  the  young  princess 
awoke.  "She  said  to  me  quite  softly,"  continues  the  poet, 
"  '  My  friend,  you  are  very  insulting  ;  know  you  no  other  sport 
than  that?'  But  the  fair  one  broke  into  a  smile  with  her 
lovely  mouth  ;  which  gave  me  to  imagine,  and  at  all  events 
to  hope,  that  the  thing  did  not  displease  her."  Agnes  married 
Gaston  de  Foix,  and  her  history  is  sad  enough  to  make  us 
wish  that  it  had  stopped  short  at  this  point. 

Meanwhile,  behind  and  distinct  from  all  these  poetic  out- 
bursts of  the  national  genius — except  that  mutual  action  and 
reaction  maintained  their  never-ceasing  laws,  and  that  the 
history  of  literature  and  of  civilisation  reflects  from  one  to  the 
other  the  common  light  of  human  and  national  development 
— the  State  and  the  Church  were  gradually  perfecting  their 
organisation.  Philip  Augustus,  Saint  Louis,  Philip  the  Fair, 
contributed  each  his  share  towards  cementing  and  consolidat- 
ing the  inheritance  of  the  Carlovingians  and  the  Capets. 
The  power  of  the  monarch s  had  increased,  the  power  of  the 
barons  liad  been  restricted.  Tlie  people  lost  almost  as  much 
as  tliey  gained  l)y  the  subjection  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but  tiie 
communes  and  municipalities  little  by  little  increased  their 
quota  of  freedom.  Tlie  royal  prerogative  was  pushed  far  by 
Louis  IX.,  and  farther  still,  to  the  very  verge  of  weakness,  by 
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Philip  the  Fair  ;  whilst  the  tendency  of  the  third  estate  of  tlie 
realm  towards  the  democratic  idea  manifested  itself  even  side 
by  side  with  the  decreasing  influence  of  the  communes.  The 
Church,  as  we  have  already  seen,  raised  to  high  authority  and 
even  civil  dignity  by  Louis,  had  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  power 
under  his  high-handed  grandson,  but  gradually  regained  it  in 
the  reigns  of  Philip's  weaker  successors,  and  during  the  hundred 
years'  war  between  France  and  England.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  French  ecclesiastics  bore  themselves  bravely  before 
the  civil  power,  and  in  the  face  of  a  spiritless  and  obedient 
people.  The  events  which  were  so  fatal  to  the  unhappy 
House  of  Valois  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Church;  and 
the  anarchy  of  France  created  for  her  an  opportunity  which 
she  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  seizing. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

§  1.    PROSE-WmTERS   OF   THE   THIRTEENTH   CeNTTJEY. 

In  the  infancy  of  every  literature,  which  is  also  the  infancy 
of  a  language,  men  of  ardent  iningination,  who  write  what 
the  most  unlearned  can  readily  understand,  and  who 
naturally  seek  a  wide  and  popular  audience,  make  use  of  the 
popular  form  of  speech ;  whereas  scholars  who  write  for 
scholars,  and  neither  expect  nor  seek  a  wide  audience  for 
their  historic  narratives  and  theological  discussions,  are  wont 
to  use  the  ancient  tongue,  which  circumstances  have  con- 
tributed to  make  the  classical,  learned,  or  sacred  form  of 
speech.  So  it  was  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  younger 
Indian  languages,  between  the  Chaldean  and  younger  Semitic 
languages,  and,  in  Europe,  between  the  Latin  on  the  one  liand 
and  the  neo-Latin  and  Teutonic  languages  on  the  other.  It 
is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for,  but  it  contributes  to 
explain,  the  fact  that  the  poetic  literature  of  the  French  lan- 
guage preceded  its  jirose  literature  by  several  centuries  ; 
whereas  we  liave  seen  tliat  the  early  prose-writers  of  Gaul 
who  used  the  Latin  lan^uajje  were  both  more  numerous  and 
more  skilful  than  the  Gallo-Roman  poets  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian centuries. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  vulgar  tongue,  the 
neo-I^tin  tongue,  which  was  called  liwfua  romana,  to  distin- 
guish it  both  from  pure  Latin  and  from  Teutonic,  but  whicli 
was  nut  commonly  known  as  French  until  the  ninth  century, 
had  been  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  the  language  of  the 
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great  majority  of  Frenchmen ;  that  councils  of  French 
bishops,  early  in  the  ninth  century,  had  ordered  the  Fathers 
to  be  translated  into  lingua  romana  for  the  use  of  "the 
people  ;"^  that  the  same  injunction  was  many  times  repeated 
during  that  and  the  two  following  centuries  ;  by  which  time 
the  Eomance  form  of  speech  was  the  language  of  the  Court 
and  State  in  England,^  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece.  Up 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  this  popular  form  of 
speech,  so  far  as  prose  is  concerned,  was  rather  a  spoken  than 
a  written  tongue  ;  although  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
any  language  in  common  use,  which  was  daily  and  fami- 
liarly spoken,  must  also  occasionally  have  been  written  in 
prose.  It  is  true  that  a  large  portion  of  the  poetry  of  the 
trouveres  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  transmitted  from 
memory  to  memory  without  the  intervention  of  written  docu- 
ments, whereas  the  same  method  could  not  so  easily  be 
applied  to  prose  ;  whilst  the  ready  writers  who  were  not  poets 
would  be  mere  copyists,  or,  if  themselves  producers,  would,  as 
a  rule,  be  priests,  monks,  or  professors  in  the  universities  and 
schools,  and  would  consequently  use  Latin.  Xevertheless, 
prose  Eomance  documents,  in  addition  to  those  above  named, 
are  to  be  met  with  from  the  eleventh  centur}''  onwards.  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  caused  the  Assises  du  Boyaume  de  Jerusalem 
to  be  written  in  French,  and  Thomas  de  Couci  gives  us  in  the 
same  language  the  well-known  law  of  Yervins.  To  Pieardy 
the  Abbe  Lebeuf^  attributes  certain  Romance  translations  of 
the  Booh  of  Job,  the  two  Books  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Dialogues 
of  Saint  Gregoire;  whereas  in  England  we  have  prose  Romance 

^  The  Council  of  Tours,  813,  "after  having  enjoined  upon  the  bishops  the 
use  of  the  Patristic  writings  as  being  most  indispensable  to  instruct  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge  in  the  principles  of  religion,  required  that  each  of 
them  should  translate  or  have  them  translated  into  the  Eomance  or  the 
Teutsch  dialect,  that  all  miglit  the  more  readily  listen  to  the  truth  which 
should  be  imparted  to  them." 

'  Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  1043,  and  more  completely  after  the  Con 
quest.  ^  1687-1760. 
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works  from  the  pens  of  several  of  Henry  Beauclerk's  assistants, 
such  as  Wace,  "Walter  I\Iap,  and  Fantosnie. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  Frenchmen  began  to 
write  their  history  in  their  own  tongue,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  what  has  since  proved  to  be  one  of  the  characteristic 
excellences  of  French  literature.  Nursed  by  the  grand  epics 
in  which  their  fathers  and  grandfatliers  had  sung  the  glories 
of  ancient  and  modern  prowess,  the  noble  adventures  of 
chivalry,  and  the  mighty  exploits  of  kings,  they  began  to 
record  in  serious  earnest  the  events  in  which  they  had  them- 
selves borne  part,  and  wliich  they  felt  ought  not  to  be  lost 
upon  their  children.  For  the  most  part,  doubtless,  it  was  the 
men  who  thought  themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of  writing 
a  worthily-sustained  poem  to  whom  the  idea  first  occurred  of 
setting  forth  a  matter-of-fact  narrative  in  prose.  Froissart,  it 
is  true,  had  an  ardent  poetic  genius,  but  it  was  exclusively  in 
the  lyric  vein,  and  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
composing  his  chronicles  in  verse.  Naturally  enough  the  his- 
toric narratives  which  claim  our  attention  were,  to  begin  with, 
simple  and  unambitious  records,  candid  and  even  colloquial 
in  style,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  a  protracted  letter  to  a 
friend.  When  we  think  of  the  difficulties  of  this  new  de- 
parture, and  the  stedfast  efforts  necessary  to  overcome  tliera, 
we  have  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which 
success  was  achieved.  The  special  historic  genius  of  the 
nation  was  manifested  by  Villeliardouin,  Joinville,  and  Frois- 
.sart.  In  England  the  step  from  poetry  to  history  was  not  so 
easily  made  ;  English  literature  had  many  prose-writers  before 
it  acquired  one  respectable  historian. 

These  were  not,  indeed,  the  earliest  French  historians  even 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  cloister  had  already  performed  its 
part.  But  the  monastic  chroniclers  would  not  or  could  not 
depart  from  their  consecrated  Latin,  which,  though  it  had  its 
faciliiies.  iiad  also  its  restraints.     And  the  monks,  moreover, 
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wrote  chiefly  of  events  AA'liich  they  had  never  seen,  sometimes 
of  events  which  had  never  happened.^  They  wrote,  again, 
with  a  predisposition  to  rely  upon  accepted  traditions,  and  for 
readers  whom  they  expected  to  take  the  truth  of  their  narra- 
tives for  granted.  They  were,  in  fact,  monastic  first  and 
Frenchmen  afterwards,  and  the  hreath  of  French  historic 
genius  barely  deigned  to  assist  cheni ;  whereas  the  truer  his- 
torians whom  M'e  are  about  to  study  narrated  the  events  of 
their  own  experience.  Their  scope  was  limited,  and  within 
that  scope  they  were  masters  of  their  own  powers ;  they 
undertook  no  more  than  they  could  firmly  grasp,  and  what 
they  undertook  they  felt  themselves  able  to  accomplish.  In 
this  they  were  but  unwittingly  adopting  the  plan  which  the 
Frenchman  of  to-day  follows  of  set  purpose.  His  circle  must 
be  drawn  sharply,  and  his  radius  fixed  ;  that  done,  his  talent 
enables  him  to  subdivide  his  ground,  and  to  fill  in  his  details 
with  ease.  The  earlier  historian  had  to  do  rather  with  a 
straight  line  than  with  a  circle,  but  even  there  he  was  careful 
to  mark  his  boundaries.  The  monks,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  realised  nor  cared  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  any 
limits  to  their  talent ;  so  that,  although  their  chronicles  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  and  although  certain  shorter  and  more  per- 
sonal narratives  are  valuable  as  historical  memoirs,  we  possess 
no  monastic  history  of  the  first  rank.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Egin- 
hard,  the  so-called  Turpin,  and  Hincmar,  have  supplied  many  a 
fact  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  us ;  but  their 
records  are  far  from  trustworthy.  The  patriotic  labours  of  the 
Benedictines  of  tlie  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  which  have  bequeathed 
to  posterity  an  invaluable  collection  of  historic  documents,  did 
much  to  redeem  the  cloister  from  the  reproach  which  rests 
upon  it;  and  Suger"  himself,  to  whom  the  grand  idea  was 

^  The  monastic  chroniclers  usually  begin  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  work  their  way  through  much  imperfect  compilation  before  they  arrive  at 
their  own  times. 

*  A  man  of  the  people  (1082-1152),  who  became  Chancellor  of  St.  Denis 
and  the  slirewd  counsellor  of  Louis  VI.  and  Louis  VIL 
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probably  due,  came  neai-est  of  all  his  order  to  the  possession 
of  the  genuine  historic  gift.  He  wrote  the  annals  of  at  least 
one  of  the  reigns  in  which  he  occupied  so  prominent  a  posi- 
tion, but  his  narrative  exhibits  the  dimness  of  perception 
which  was  fatal  to  all  the  monastic  writers.  After  him  came 
several  other  historians,^  and,  last  of  the  Latin  chroniclers, 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.^  Rarely 
have  these  monastic  records  been  translated,  and  still  more 
rarely  read,  in  their  original  form.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
quit  the  subject  without  rendering  justice  to  the  same  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  which  gave  the  French  in  their  own  tongue  a 
collection  of  the  Chroniqucs  de  France. 

The  first  French  historian  whose  work  was  originally 
written  in  the  common  form  of  speech  is  also — and  the  fact 
must  be  emphasised  as  one  of  special  significance — the  first 
noteworthy  writer  of  French  prose.  This  was  Geoffroy  de 
Villehardouin,  a  soldier  and  diplomatist,  who  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  died  in  the  year 
1213.  In  1109  he  was  sent  by  Thibaidt  III.  of  Champagne  to 
treat  with  the  Republic  of  Venice  for  the  passage  of  the  troops 
of  the  fourth  crusade  through  their  country.  He  was  himself 
a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinoi»le.  The.se  events  he  describes  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Conqnefe  de  Constantinople — the  work  of  a  soldier,  simple  if 
somewhat  stiff  in  manner,  bearing  every  mark  of  fidelity  to 
fact,  but  not  wanting  in  andjitious  passages  and  in  complacent 
efforts  after  rhetoric.  Villehardouin  probably  thought  he  waii 
writing  a  poem,  and  would,  in  any  case,  Iwive  held  that  the 
events  recorded  by  him  deserved  a  poetic  dress  as  much  as 
the  subjects  of  the  grandest  Chansons  de  Geste.  And  yet  he 
liad  the  true  feeling  of  the  historian,  giving  us  with  great 

'  Rigonl,  Guillaume  le  Breton,  tlie  anonymous  writer  of  tlie  lives  of  Saint 
Lonisuiid  Louis  llic  I'uld,  and  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  who  hrouglit  liis  chronicle 
down  to  the  year  1340.  «  1368-H22. 
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minuteness  the  enumeration  of  the  hosts,  the  plans  and  deli- 
berations of  the  chiefs,  the  position  of  the  opposing  armies, 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  struggle  ;  whilst  he  forgets  neither 
the  causes  nor  the  issues  of  the  war,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to 
discern  them.  He  is  the  Xenophon  of  his  own  history,  having 
himself  been  an  actor  in  all  which  he  narrates  ;  a  fact  which 
adds  a  special  freshness  and  vigour  to  his  account.  He  was, 
as  a  consequence,  more  than  the  Mandeville  of  French  prose, 
for  his  subject  was  more  purely  historical,  and  he  had  the  art 
of  laying  down  the  model  and  practice  of  historic  narrative. 
He  had  precisely  that  dignity  which  Froissart  needed,  though  it 
was  left  to  Froissart  to  excel  him  in  graphic  and  picturesque 
description. 

The  nervous  readiness  with  which  our  valiant  soldier  re- 
counts the  scenes  he  had  passed  through,  makfes  his  work 
interesting  and  readable  down  to  the  present  day  ;  for  one  is 
carried  along  by  natural  sympathy  with  all  his  dangers,  fears, 
and  successes.  The  pilgrim  army  is  before  us  as  we  read ; 
or  rather  it  is  beside  us  and  behind  us,  whilst  we  smite  down 
the  paynim  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  At  every  turn  we  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Christian  warrior  by  our  side.  "  Xow  hear 
one  of  the  grandest  marvels,  one  of  the  greatest  adventures  that 
you  ever  heard !  .  .  .  Now  may  j^ou  hear  of  great  prowess ! 
.  .  .  Know  that  there  was  none  so  bold  but  his  heart  trem- 
bled !  .  .  .  Know  that  never  was  any  town  so  proudly  taken ! 
.  .  .  Know  that  God  did  never  deliver  any  people  from  greater 
perils  than  he  did  the  host  on  that  day  !"  He  is  always  bring- 
ing himself  as  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  he  says  ;  and  so 
great  is  the  respect  with  which  he  inspires  us  that  we  readily 
accept  the  sufficiency  of  the  confirmation.  "  So  great  was  the 
booty  made,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  capture  of  the  city, 
"  that  none  of  you  could  tell  the  end  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  of  the  vessels  and  precious  stones,  and  of  samite,  and  of 
silken  stuff,  and  of  miniver  and  grey  and  ermine  robes,  and 
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all  the  valuable  possessions  which  were  ever  found  in  the 
world.  And  Geofiroi  de  Villehardouin,  the  marshal  of  Cham- 
pagne, solemnly  bears  witness  to  his  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
that,  since  the  present  age  was  in  existence,  never  was  so 
much  gained  in  one  town," 

Villehardouin  had,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  being  per- 
haps first  in  the  field  of  French  historians,  with  none  of  the 
modes  and  mannerisms  of  predecessors  which  modern  writers 
often  find  so  troublesome.  If  he  tells  ns  anything  of  him- 
self, or  if  he  gives  an  opinion  about  the  plans  and  actions 
of  his  fellow-leaders,  or  if  he  wishes  to  qualify  or  to  confirm 
a  statement,  he  does  not  wait  to  bring  it  in  by  way  of  digres- 
sion, or  add  it  in  a  note,  or  refer  us  to  an  appendix  ;  but  out 
comes  his  idea  at  the  moment  when  it  occurs  to  him,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  does  not  confuse  the  narrative,  but  mani- 
festly assists  and  illumines  it.  "  Many  kept  badly  their  pro- 
mises," he  says  in  one  place,  pausing  in  the  description  of  a 
chain  of  circumstances  to  remark  upon  what  subsequently 
happened,  "  and  many  were  blamed  for  it."  And  again  in  a 
critical  mood  he  says,  "  Know  that  such  a  one  could  do  a  great 
deal  better." 

His  History  is  a  trustworthy  and  lively  pictnre  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  valorous  barons  and  their  retainers  in  particular,  a 
few  pages  whereof  tell  us  far  more  than  a  chapter  of  considera- 
tions drawn  from  the  whole  field  of  contemporary  external  his- 
tory. It  is  a  candid  confession  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  those 
famous  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  would  follow  their 
chosen  banner  into  tlie  field,  but  would  fight  there  as  if  each 
individual  were  the  sole  hope  and  stay  of  his  cause.  Disci- 
pline there  might  be  amongst  the  inferior  ranks  ;  but  amongst 
tlie  superior  little  indeed,  except  the  discipline  of  a  common 
purpose,  and  of  an  ever-present  religious  obligation.  Yet  the 
latter  was  strong  enough  to  assure  a  victory  over  hosts  well 
calculated  to  inspire  awe.     The  Christians  had  the  evcr-pre- 
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sent  belief  that  their  true  leader  was  the  God  who  had  sent 
them  forth  to  fight,  and  who  was  directing  the  battle  from  on 
high.  The  following  passage  expresses  clearly  enough  the 
spirit  which  led  the  crusaders  to  victory  : — 

"Tlie  Emperor  Morchufles  had  come  to  lodge,  before  the 
assault,  in  a  place  Avith  all  his  army,  and  M'ith  all  his  red  tents 
put  up.  Thus  the  aflfair  lasted  until  Monday  morning ;  and  then 
were  armed  those  vessels  and  transports  and  galleys.  And  those 
of  the  town  feared  them  more  than  they  did  at  first ;  they  were 
so  astounded,  that  upon  the  walls  and  upon  the  towers  appeared 
nothing  but  men.  And  then  began  the  ferocious  and  marvellous 
assault.  And  each  vessel  attacked  straight  before  it.  The  cry 
of  the  noise  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  that  the  earth  was  going 
to  be  destroyed.  Then  the  assault  lasted  long,  so  that  our  Lord 
for  them  raised  a  wind,  which  is  called  Boire,  and  brought  the 
vessels  and  the  transports  more  on  the  shore  than  they  were 
before.  And  two  ships  which  were  tied  together,  of  which  one 
was  called  the  Pilgrim  and  the  other  Paradise,  approached  so  near 
the  tower,  the  one  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other,  as  God 
and  the  wind  led  them,  that  the  ladder  of  the  Pilgrim  was  right 
against  the  tower,  and  now  a  Venetian  and  a  French  knight,  who 
was  named  Andr6  d'Urboise,  entered  the  tower."  ^ 

Eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Villehardouin  was  born 
another  master  of  the  art  of  prose,  Jean  de  Joinville,  of  whom 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak.     But  the  annals 

^  "  L'Empereres  Morchufles  s'ere  venuz  lierbergier  Jevant  I'assaut  en  una 
place  a  tot  son  pooir,  et  ot  tendues  ses  vermeilles  tentes.  Ensi  dura  cil 
afaires  tiosque  luudi  matin  ;  e  lors  furent  arme  cil  des  nes  et  des  vissiers  et 
cil  des  galies.  Et  cil  de  la  ville  les  doterent  mains  que  il  ne  firent  a  premiers  ; 
si  furent  si  esLaudi  que  sor  les  niurs  et  sor  les  tors  ne  paroient  se  genz  non. 
Et  lors  commen^a  li  assaus  fiers  et  merveilleus.  Et  chascuns  vaissiaux  assail- 
loit  rndroit  lui.  Li  huz  de  la  noise  fu  si  granz  que  il  sembla  que  ten'e  fondist. 
Ensi  dara  li  assaus  longement,  tant  que  nostre  Sires  lor  fit  lever  un  vent, 
quVm  appelle  Boire,  et  bota  les  nes  et  les  vaissiaux  sor  la  rive  plus  qu'ils 
n'estoient  devant.  Et  deux  nes  qui  estoient  liees  ensemble  dont  I'une  avoit 
nom  la  Pelerine  et  I'aultre  li  Paravis,  aprocbierent  tant  a  la  tor,  I'luie  d'une 
part,  et  I'aultre  d'aultre  si  com  Diex  et  li  venz  li  mena,  que  I'escbiele  de  la 
Pelerine  se  joinst  a  la  tor,  et  maintenant  uns  Veniciens  et  uiis  clievalier,3  de 
France  qui  avait  nom  Andre  d'Urboise  entrerent  en  la  tor." 
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of  the  tliirteentli  century  preserve  the  names  of  several  otlior 
writers  of  French  prose,  to  wliom  we  may  conveniently  turn  our 
attention  in  the  meantime.  Amongst  the  labours  of  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Denis,  one  of  the  most  serviceable  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  old  Latin  chronicles,  a  work  undertaken  by  the 
monk  Primat,  at  the  suggestion  of  Matthieu  de  Yendome,  in 
the  year  1274.  The  originals  turned  to  account  by  Primat 
were  very  numerous  ;^  the  translation  was  clearly  and  judici^ 
ously  effected,  and  it  has  been  largely  di-awn  upon  in  every 
succeeding  age  for  the  materials  of  the  early  history  of  France. 
In  the  mere  matter  of  style,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Primat  should  display  the  same  qualities  which  had  distin- 
guished Villehardouin  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  possible  to  aim  at 
so  high  a  model  in  what  did  not  profess  to  be  much  more 
than  a  translation.  But  the  language  of  these  Chroniques  is 
marked  by  precision  and  elegance  of  no  mean  order,  as  the 
following  passage,  which  is  the  very  beginning,  will  testify. 

"  Because  several  people  doubted  the  genealogy  of  the  kings 
of  France,  from  what  origin,  from  Avliat  family  they  have  sprung, 
lie  (Privat)  undertook  to  do  this  work,  by  the  command  of  such 
a  man  whom  he  could  not,  nor  ought,  to  refuse.  .  .  .  And  this 
history  shall  1)6  written  according  to  the  letter  and  arrangement 
of  the  chronicles  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  where  the  history 
and  the  actions  of  all  the  kings  are  written.  .  .  .  For  tlience  the 
origin  of  history  must  be  drawn.  And  if  he  can  find  in  the 
chronicles  of  other  churches  something  which  may  be  Avanting  in 
the  work,  he  may  add  to  it,  according  to  the  puro  trutli  of 
the  letter,  without  omitting  anything,  unless  it  produces  con- 
fusion. .  .  .  And  in  order  tliat  he  should  not  bo  considered  a 
liar,  he  begs  all  those  who  shall  read  this  history  to  look  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Saint  Denis  ;  there  they  will  be  able  to  find  out  by 
the  letter  if  he  has  told  the  truth  or  a  falsehood."  ^ 

^  They  iiicliule  tlie  Cliionicle  of  Aiinoiii,  Gcsla  Doffohcrli,  Gcsta  llcgum, 
the  chronicle  of  Siegbeit,  Egiiilianl,  Saint  Bcrtin,  Guillaumu  dc  Juiuiiges, 
Hugues  de  Fleuri,  tlie  works  of  Sug<T,  aiid  iiiniiy  others. 

"  "  Pour  ce  que  plusieurs  gens  doutoieut   de  la  gi-ncalogio  des  roys  da 
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An  historical  fragment  by  Nicliolas  de  Senlis,  commencing 
with  the  Trojan  war,  and  coming  rapidly  down  as  far  as  the 
Merovingian  period,  the  date  -svhereof  may  be  assigned  to  the 
first  or  second  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century,  shows  that 
the  cultivation  of  a  prose  style  extended  to  a  dialect  which  is 
neither  Southern  nor  Northern.  The  writer  winds  up  his 
labours  with  a  remark  which  explains  from  one  point  of  view 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  poetry  as  the  medium  of  historic 
narrative.  "  Here  ends  the  history.  jMay  God  give  life  to  the 
Count  of  Saint  Pol,  who  caused  it  to  be  turned  from  Latin 
into  Romance,  without  rhyme  for  better  understanding,  so 
that  many  a  one  may  learn  it."  The  reason  is  a  natural  one ; 
and  the  like  cause  will  account  for  the  unrhyming  of  many  of 
the  old  romances  which  took  place  during  the  same  century.^ 

The  work  of  Estienne  Boilesve  or  Boileau,  whose  iile 
covered  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
who  was  fyrhot  of  Paris  under  Louis  IX.,  derives  its  chief 
value  from  the  fact  of  its  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
police  regulations  of  the  capital  in  his  day,  with  the  rules  of 
the  ancient  trade  corporations,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  taxes  levied  upon  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  king.  It 
is  addressed  "  to  all  the  citizens  and  all  the  residents  in  Paris, 
and  to  all  those  who  may  come  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
same  place,"  and  it  opens  with  a  quaint  remonstrance  against 

France,  de  quel  original,  de  quel  lignie  ils  sont  descendus,  emprist-il  ceste  ceuvre 
a  faire,  jjar  le  commandement  de  tel  homme  qu'il  ne  put,  ne  dut  refuser.  .  .  . 
Et  sera  ceste  liistoire  dcscrite  selon  la  lettre  et  rordonnance  des  chroniques  de 
I'abbaye  de  Saint-Denis,  ou  les  histoires  et  les  fais  de  tons  les  roys  sont 
escrits.  .  .  .  Car  la  doit-on  puiser  I'original  de  I'histoire.  Et  s'il  peut  trouver 
es  croniques  d'autres  eglises  chose  qui  vaille  a  la  Lesoigne,  il  i  pourra  bien 
adjouster,  selon  la  pure  verite  de  la  lettre,  sans  riens  oster  se  ce  n'est  chose 
qui  face  confusion.  .  .  Et  pour  ce  que  on  ne  le  tiegne  a  mencongier,  il  prie  a 
tous  ciaus  que  ceste  histoire  liront  que  ils  rega'rdent  ans  croniques  de  Saint- 
Denis  ;  la  pon-a  on  esprover  par  la  lettre  s'il  dist  voir  on  menconge."  I  suspect 
that  this  extract  has  been  partly  modernised. 

1  Baudoin  Butors  applied  himself  industriously  to  paraphrasing  in  prose  the 
heroic  poems  of  his  predecessors. 
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the  indiscriminate  trade  of  certain  merchants,  "because  they 
had  sold  as  foreign  certain  things  belonging  to  their  trade  which 
^ve^e  not  so  good  nor  so  valuable  as  they  ought  to  have  been." 
A  strange  echo  from  other  days,  which  proves  tliat  Paris  had 
already  begun,  at  least  in  one  respect,  to  earn  the  character 
which  was  thereafter  to  distinguish  her. 

A  contemporary  of  Boilesve's,  wlio  died  in  the  same  year, 
was  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  repute,  Pierre  de  Fontaines  ;  to 
whom  Saint  Louis,  perplexed  by  any  complicated  questions  of 
justice,  was  wont  to  apply  for  assistance,  saying,  "  Judge  tliis 
case."  He  has  left  behind  liini  a  treatise  on  tlie  Poman  law, 
as  it  liad  been  accepted  and  interpreted  in  France.  His  lan- 
guage is  rude  and  difficult,  or  must  at  least  have  appeared  so, 
even  at  that  time,  to  the  Parisians.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Picard 
dialect,  but  even  more  archaic.^ 

Another  jurisconsult  was  Philippe  de  Eemi,  lord  of  Beau- 
manoir,^  who  left  behind  him  a  reputation  as  the  French 
Justinian,  so  able  and  so  profound,  that,  until  the  time  of 
^lontesquieu,  France  produced  none  who  can  be  compared 
to  him.  He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  tlie  royal  prero- 
gative, and  at  the  same  time  a  firm  maintainer  of  the 
common  law  of  France,  and  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people,  whicl)  liad  been  somewhat  overborne  by  the  feudal 
supremacy  of  tlie  aristocracy.  It  was  in  this  spirit  tliat  he 
compiled  liis  book  rfe.?  Coutumcs  et  Usages  de  Bcauvoisis. 
Clermont  was  his  native  county  ;  but  the  customs  and  usages 
which  he  reasserted  with  all  the  convincing  arguments  of  a 
skilful  lawyer,  and  with  much  of  the  eloquence  of  a  rhetorician, 
aj)j)lied  almost  equally  well  to  the  whole  of  France.  The 
method  and  maimer  of  liis  work,  as  well  as  the  style  of  his 
prose  as  it  was  written  by  cultivated  Frenchmen  at  the  end  of 

*  "I'll  qui  te  veus  doiitriner  de  droit,  et  de  terre  tenir,  si  te  Id  ke  tu  aie« 
en  toi  qu.'itre  coses  princliijiniis  :  crerneur  de  Dieu,  couteuir  soi,  caatienient 
de  tos  seijiins,  amour  \i  dcfTendre  tea  sougia." 

*  He  died  in  12%. 
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the  thirteenth  century,  are  certainly  very  deserving.'^  Beau- 
manoir  was  also  a  poet,  and  several  of  his  pieces,  of  no  great 
literary  merit,  are  extant.^ 

The  list  of  the  prose  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
by  no  means  exhausted  ;  and  it  might  easily  be  extended  to 
proportions  too  great  for  our  present  purpose.  Lorens,  a 
preaching  friar,  who  wrote  tlie  Somme  des  Vices  ct  des  Vertus^ 
better  known  under  the  short  title  of  Sommc  Ic  Roi,  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  suggested  by  Philip  III. ;  Agnes  d'Har- 
court,  abbess  of  Longchamps,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Isabella, 
sister  of  Saint  Louis  ;  Marguerite  de  Duyn,  prioress  of  Pole- 
tin,  the  authoress  of  a  book  of  meditations  ;  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  touching  account  of  the  last  moments  of  Jeanne, 
Countess  of  Alen^on,^  are  amongst  the  writers  who  in  this 
century  set  their  mark  upon  the  earlier  prose  literature  of 
France. 


'       §  2.  Prose- Writers  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

One  other  great  figure  arrests  our  notice  in  the  group  of 
noble  and  intellectual  men  whereof  Saint  Louis  is  the 
centre  ;  the  figure  of  a  man  who  had  fought  by  the  good  king's 
side,  and  sat  at  his  feet,  who  served  him  faithfully  in  life  and 
perhaps  still  better  in  death  ;  for  Jean,  Sire  de  Joinville,^  not 
only  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  his  royal  master,  but  by  that 
means  assisted  to  secure  his  canonisation.     The  nature,  style, 

^  "II  nous  est  avis  que  cheli  qui  veut  estre  loyaux  baillis  et  droi tuners 
doit  avoir  en  soy  dix  vertus,  en  lac^uele  I'une  si  est  qui  doit  estve  dame  et 
maiti'esse  de  toutes  les  autres,  ne  sans  lui,  ne  pueent  estre  les  autres  vertus 
gouvernees,  et  ciele  vertu  si  est  appellee  sapience  ;  car  autretant  vaut  estre 
sapiens  comme  sage. " 

^  They  are  two  long  tales  in  verse,  La  Manekine  (tlie  Woman  without 
Hands)  and  JeJmn  ct  Blonde  (of  Oxford),  a  Beauvaisian  epic,  interspersed  with 
criticism  on  English  manners  and  language ;  Li  saluz  d' amours,  La  Com2)lainU 
d' amours,  a  tale  o{  Fole  larguece,  and  several  other  songs. 

3  Written  in  1279.  *  She  died  in  1292.  *  1223-1317. 
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and  value  of  his  work  may  be  exemplified  by  its  dedication 
and  design.^ 

1.  "To  his  good  lord  Louis  (X.),  son  of  the  king  of  France, 
by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Navarre,  Count  Palatine  of  Ciiam- 
pagne  and  Brie,  Jehan,  Sire  de  Joinville,  his  seneschal  of 
Champagne,  health,  and  love,  and  honour,  and  his  service  at 
command. 

2.  "  Beloved  Sire,  I  give  you  to  know  that  madam  the  queen, 
your  mother,  who  loved  me  much  (to  whom  God  grant  his  good 
mercy !)  desired  me  as  urgently  as  she  could  that  I  would  cause 
to  be  made  for  her  a  book  of  the  holy  words  and  the  good  deeds 
of  our  king  the  holy  Louis  ;  and  I  promised  it  to  her,  and  with 
the  aid  of  God  the  book  is  finished  in  two  parts.  The  first  part 
relates  how  he  governed  all  his  time  in  accord  with  God  and  the 
Church,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  reign.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  speaks  of  his  great  knightly  deeds  and  of  his  great 
feats  of  arms. 

3.  "  Sire,  because  it  is  written,  *  Do  first  that  which  pertains 
to  God,  and  lie  will  see  to  all  thy  other  needs,'  I  have,  in  the  first 
place,  caused  to  be  written  that  which  pertains  to  the  three  things 
mentioned  above ;  namely  that  which  pertains  to  the  profit  of 
souls  and  of  bodies,  and  that  which  pertains  to  the  government 
of  the  people. 

^  We  give  the  first  three  paragraphs  in  the  original. 

1.  "  A  son  bon  Signour  Looys,  fil  clou  roy  de  France,  pnr  la  giace  de  Dieu 
roy  de  Navarre,  de  Champaigne  et  de  Brie  conte  palazin,  Jehaiis,  sires  de 
Joinville,  ses  seneschaus  de  Champaigne,  salut  et  amour  et  honnour,  et  son 
service  appareillie. 

2.  "Chiers  sire,  je  vous  faiz  a  savoir  que  Mme.  L.a  Royne  vostre  mere,  qui 
mout  m'iinioit  (a  cui  Diex  bone  merci  face  !)  nie  pria  si  a  certes  coniuie  elle 
pot,  quL"  je  li  fi'isse  faire  un  livre  des  saintes  paroli-s  et  des  bons  faiz  nostre  roy 
saint  Ldovs  ;  et  je  le  li  oi  en  couvenant,  et  h,  I'aidc  de  Dieu  li  livrcs  est  assou- 
vis  en  dous  parties.  La  premiere  partie  si  devise  comment  il  se  gouverna  tout 
son  tens  stdonc  Dieu  et  selonc  I'Eglioe,  et  au  profit  de  son  regne.  La  seconde 
partie  dou  livre  si  jmrle  de  ses  granz  clievalcries  et  de  ses  graiiz  faiz  d'armes. 

3.  "  Sires,  pour  ce  qu"il  est  cscrit :  *  fai  premier  ce  qui  afiert  d  Dieu,  et  il 
te  adrescera  toutes  tes  autres  besoignes,'  ai-je  tout  premier  fait  cRcrire  ce  qui 
ftficrt  aus  trois  choscs  desus  dites  ;  c'est  a  savoir  ce  qui  afiert  au  profit  des 
ames  et  di-s  cors,  et  ce  qui  afiert  au  gouvernemen>^  dou  peuple." 

VOL.  L  V 
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4.  "  And  those  other  things  have  I  caused  to  be  written  also 
to  the  honour  of  the  truly  holy  body ;  in  order  that  by  these 
things  mentioned  below  one  may  see  quite  clearly  that  never  a 
lay  man  of  our  time  lived  so  holily  all  his  time,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  to  the  end  of  his  life.  I  was  not  myself  at  the 
end  of  his  lif« ;  but  the  Count  Pierre  d'Alencon,  his  son,  was 
there  (who  loved  me  much),  who  related  to  me  the  fine  end 
which  he  made,  which  you  will  find  written  in  the  end  of  this 
book. 

5.  "  And  it  seems  to  me  that  they  did  by  no  means  enough 
for  him  when  they  did  not  place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
martyrs,  for  the  great  torments  which  he  suff"ered  in  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  cross,  during  the  space  of  six  years  that  I  was  in  his 
company,  and  for  this  likewise,  that  he  followed  our  Lord  in  the 
matter  of  the  cross.  For  if  God  died  on  the  cross,  so  did  he ; 
for  crusader  w^s  he  when  he  died  at  Tunis. 

6.  "  The  second  book  will  speak  to  you  of  his  great  knightly 
deeds  and  of  his  great  acts  of  daring,  which  is  such  that  I  saw 
him  four  times  place  his  body  in  risk  of  death,  as  you  shall  hear 
later  on,  to  avert  the  loss  of  his  people." 

The  translation  is  bare,  and  word  for  word,  and  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  simplicity  and  freshness  of  the  original.  The 
style  of  Joinville  possesses  in  advance  all  the  clearness  and 
precision  which  were  to  become  the  chief  characteristics  of 
French  prose — which  were,  indeed,  legacies  of  the  Latin  prose 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  If  Joinville  ajDpears,  by  his 
writings,  less  sustained  and  dignified  than  his  predecessor  Ville- 
hardouin,  less  concise  and  supple  in  expression,  he  is  at  all 
events  more  reflective,  more  thoughtful,  more  redundant  in 
idea  and  language,  and  more  rich  in  vocabulary.  The  two 
have  many  virtues  of  manner  and  form  in  common ;  and  if 
each  is  to  be  credited  with  particular  and  distinctive  marks, 
they  have  yet  deservedly  come  down  to  posterity  bracketed 
together  as  the  two  first  masters  of  the  French  historic  style. 

Joinville  and  Villehardouin  had,  in  fact,  much  in  com 
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mon,  not  only  in  tlieir  writings  but  in  the  circumstances  of 
tlieir  lives.     Both  were  favoured  servants  and  companions  of 
Saint  Louis  ;  both  followed  him  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross — tiie 
latter  to  Constantinople,  the  former  in  the  second  and  abortive 
crusade  which  terminated  by  the  king's  death.      Buth  had 
fought  by  his  side,  and  both  came  home  to  write  of  his 
prowess  and  his  goodness.     Tiie  parallel  extends  still  farther 
back,  for  both  were  born  in  Champagne,  and  held  honourable 
office   there.     As   regards    their   writings,   the    resemblance 
might  have  been  still  more  marked  if  their  subjects  had  been 
niore  nearly  identical ;  but  whilst  Villehardouin's  work  is  a 
narrative  of  events  pure  and  simple,  Joinville's  consists  of  a 
personal  memoir,  and  deals  not  only  with  events,  but  with 
words  and  opinions.     Yet  what  we  have  said  concerning  the 
special  French  characteristics  which  found  their  scope  in  and 
impressed  their  seal  upon  the  plastic  language  of  the  older 
historian,  is  no  less  true  of  the  younger  one.     The  historic 
genius  of  France  embraces  her  talent  for  the  composition  of 
personal  memoirs;  the  qualities  which  induce  success  in  the 
one  variety  are  the  cause  of  success  in  the  other.    If  anything, 
perhaps  a  French  writer  has  greater  reason  to  apply  himself 
with  confidence  to  the  writing  of  a  memoir  than  of  a  period 
of  history.     His  subject  is  more  strictly  limited,  he  is  better 
aljle  to  grasp  his  materials,  and  to  throw  himself  into  tlie 
conditions  and  circumstances  which  he  undertakes  to  describe. 
The  biographer  can  make  himself  one  with  the  man  he  has 
set  himself  to  study — can  think  his  thoughts,  experience  his 
feeling.s,  and  even  rehearse  liis  acts.     'Ihe  histoiian  can  but 
partially  and  imperfectly  follow  a  like  course  with  an  epoch 
of  history,  however  narrow  the  group  of  circumstances  com- 
prised in  it.     He  can  indeed  give  us,  actually  or  virtually, 
the  biftgrapliy  of  ea<  h  of  the  figures  who  march  across  liis 
stjige  ;   and  if  he  be  a  genuine   historian,   this  is  j)iecisely 
what  he  will  do,  bringing  together  and  harmonising  t)ie  men 
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whcse  actions  created  the  history  which  he  has  to  write. 
But  when  all  is  done,  his  work  cannot  have  the  concision, 
the  tone,  the  completeness  of  a  single  memoir.^ 

In  Joinville,  of  course,  as  in  Villehardouin,  we  find  such 
virtues  as  these  in  a  rudimentary  form  ;  but  they  are  there, 
A  few  touches  suffice  to  bring  the  sainted  king  before  us, 
with  something  of  the  actual  vividness  of  reality,  if  not  with 
the  absolute  distinctness  which  existed  in  the  author's  mind. 
Let  us  take  a  couple  of  paragraphs,  almost  at  random,  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  work.^ 

22.  "  He  (St.  Louis)  was  so  sober  of  mouth  that  I  never 
heard  him,  any  day  of  my  life,  order  any  viands  as  do  many  rich 
men ;  and  so  he  ate  patiently  that  which  his  cooks  prepared  and 
placed  before  him.  In  his  words  he  was  moderate  ;  for  no  day 
of  my  life  did  I  hear  him  speak  ill  of  any  man,  nor  ever  heard 
him  name  the  devil,  which  name  is  fiir  spread  through  the  king- 
dom :  the  which  I  think  by  no  means  pleases  God." 

26.  "He  called  me  one  time  and  said  to  me:  'I  dare  not 

^  Even  the  late  ^NI.  Jlichelet  seems  no  exception  to  this. 

^  22.  "  De  la  bouche  fu  il  si  sobres  que  onques  jour  de  ma  vie  je  ne  li  oy 
devisier  nulles  viandes,  aussi  comme  niaint  riche  home  font ;  aincois  nianjoit 
pacientment  ce  que  ses  queus  li  appareilloit  et  mettoit  on  devant  li.  En  sea 
paroles  fu  il  attrempez  ;  car  onques  jour  de  ma  vie  je  ne  li  oy  nial  dire  de 
nuUui,  ne  onques  ne  li  oj'  nommer  le  dyablc,  liqnex  nons  est  bien  espandus 
par  le  royaume  :  ce  que  je  croy  qui  ne  plait  mie  a  Dieu." 

26.  "  II  m'apela  une  foiz  et  me  dist :  '  Je  n'os  parler  a  vous  pour  le  soutil 
senz  dont  vous  estes,  do  chose  qui  touche  a  Dieu  ;  et  pour  ce  ai-je  apelie  ccs 
dous  freres  qui  ci  sont,  que  je  vous  vueil  faire  une  demande.'  La  demande 
fu  teix  :  '  Seneschaus,  fist-il,  qucx  cho.se  est  Diex  ? '  Et  je  li  diz  :  '  Sire,  ce 
est  .si  bone  chose  que  mieudre  ne  puct  estre.' — '  Vraiement,'  fist-il,  'e'est  bien 
respondu  ;  que  ceste  response  que  vous  avez  faite,  est  escripte  en  c'est  livre 
que  je  tieing  en  ma  main.' 

27.  "  '  Or  vous  defiant  je,'  fist-il,  'lequel  vous  ameries  miex,  on  que  vous 
fussies  mesiaus,  ou  que  vous  eussies  fait  un  pechie  mortel  ? '  Et  je  onques  ne 
li  menti,  li  respondi  que  je  en  ameroie  miex  avoir  fait  trente  que  estre  mesiaus. 
Et  quant  li  frere  s'en  furent  parti,  il  m'apela  tout  seul,  et  me  fist  seoir  a  ses 
piez  et  me  dist :  '  Comment  me  deistes-vous  liier  ce  ? '  Et  je  li  diz  que  encore 
le  disoie-je  ?  Et  il  me  dist :  '  Vous  deistes  comme  hastis  mu.sarz  ;  car  vous  devez 
savoir  que  nulle  si  laide  mezelerie  n'est  comme  d'estre  en  pechie  au  dyable : 
liar  quoy  nulle  si  laide  meselerie  ne  puet  estre." 
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speak  to  you  for  the  subtle  sense  which  you  have  in  tliat  which 
touclies  on  God ;  and  for  tliis  have  I  called  tliese  two  monks 
who  are  here,  because  I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  you.'  The 
question  was  this :  *  Seneschal,'  said  he,  '  what  thing  is  God  % ' 
And  I  said  to  him  :  '  Sire,  it  is  so  good  a  thing  that  better  can- 
not be.'  'Verily,'  said  he,  'it  is  well  answered;  for  this  reply 
which  you  have  made  is  written  in  this  book  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand.' 

27.  '"Now  I  ask  you,'  said  he,  'which  would  you  like  best, 
that  you  should  be  leprous,  or  that  you  had  committed  a  mortal 
sin  1 '  And  I  never  lied  to  him  ;  I  answered  '  that  I  should  like 
better  to  have  committed  thirty  (mortal  sins)  than  to  be  leprous.' 
And  when  the  monks  were  gone,  he  called  me  alone,  and  made 
me  sit  at  his  feet,  and  said :  '  What  did  you  say  to  me  yester- 
day 1 '  And  I  said  to  him  that  I  should  still  say  it.  And  he 
said  to  me  :  '  You  spoke  as  a  blundering  fool ;  for  you  ought 
to  know  that  there  is  no  so  repulsive  leprosy  as  being  in  sin  with 
the  devil.'" 

King,  seneschal,  and  monks  are  before  us  as  we  read  ;  fur 
no  poet  which  France  had  yet  produced  knew  more  cun- 
ningly how  to  wield  the  limner's  brush  tlian  the  earliest 
memoir-writer  of  France  with  his  simple  periods. 

To  Villehardouin  and  Joinville  in  the  thirteenth  century 
succeeded  Froissart  and  Commines  in  the  fourteenth — chroni- 
clers worthy  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  tlie  fatliers  of  French  his- 
tory, prose-writers  who  carried  on  tlie  traditions  of  their  masters 
to  tile  verge  of  the  Eenaissance.^  Jean  Froissart,  a  native  of 
Valenciennes  in  Hainanlt,  became  canon  and  treasurer  of  the 
collf'giate  church  of  Chimay  in  Normandy.  He  was  a  poet 
as  well  as  a  chronicler,  but  his  poetic  genius  was  lyrical,  and 
for  his  history  he  found  no  medium  so  much  under  his  com- 
mand as  tlie  simple,  nervous,  and  agreeable  prose  which 
entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
chruniqucurs  dcgcste.     Such  indeed  he  was,  in  spirit  as  well  aa 

'  Froisaait,  1337— abcut  1410  ;  Coinmincs,  1-J15-1509. 
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in  style.  The  subject  -which  lie  selected,  or  which  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand,  was  a  record  of  chivalry  as  romantic  as  tht- 
Carlovingian  epics  constituted  by  the  earlier  Norman  chansons. 
It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  Froissart  was  in  a  sense  less 
patriotic  than  the  majority  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  ; 
and  perhaps  no  historian  can  fall  short  in  patriotism,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  without  gaining  somewhat  in  fidelity. 
His  first  and  kindest  patron  was  Pliilippa  of  Hainault,  wife 
of  Edward  III.  of  England.  Froissart  was  a  favourite  of  the 
English  court ;  and  had  lived  also  in  Scotland,  Spain,  and 
Gascony.  He  was,  in  short,  a  cosmopolitan ;  he  spoke, 
thought,  and  wrote  like  one.  His  own  countrymen  have 
accused  him  of  displaying  his  gratitude  in  his  history  ;  Marie 
Joseph  Chenier  went  so  far  as  to  style  him  a  "valet  des 
princes."  He  hardly  seems  to  merit  so  much  contempt. 
Having  described  him  as  a  prose  trouvere  and  as  a  cosmopolitan, 
we  have  given  the  measure  of  his  literary  and  liistorical  value. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Philippa's  father,  Eobert  of  Namur, 
he  wrote  the  chronicles  on  whicli  his  fame  is  built.  The  first 
edition  bore  for  its  title,  Chroniqucs  dc  France,  d' Angleterre, 
d'Ecossc,  d'Espagne,  de  Brctagne,  de  Gascogne,  dc  Flandrc  et 
"pays  d'alentour.  If  this  grandiloquent  description  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  value  wliich  he  placed  on  his  work,  read 
his  own  opinion  frankly  set  forth — 

"  I  well  know,  that  in  time  to  come,  when  I  shall  be  dead, 
this  grand  and  noble  history  will  be  much  in  vogue,  and  all  noble 
and  valiant  men  will  take  delight  therein,  and  an  example  to 
act  well.  I  also  considered  that,  tlianks  to  C4od,  I  have  good 
sense  and  a  retentive  niemor}',  and  a  thorough  remembrance  of 
all  past  occurrences,  with  a  clear  understanding  to  comprehend 
the  facts  I  should  gain  information  of,  relative  to  my  principal 
matters,  and  also  haA'ing  strength  of  body,  and  at  a  time  of  life 
to  undergo  ditficulties ;  I  therefore  determined  not  to  remain 
idle  in  the  pursuit  of  the  trath  of  distant  occurrences,  nor  to 
employ  any  other  but  myself  in  this  inquiry.     In  consequence. 
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I  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  high  and  re- 
doubted prince  Gaston  Phoebus,  Count  de  Foix  and  do  Beam."  * 

Yet  who  will  say  that  his  boast  is  not  justified  by  the 
event  ?  It  may  be  that  with  a  superior  subject  he  is  less  of 
a  true  historian  than  Villehardouin  or  Joinville.  "  Little 
enough  of  a  cleric,"  as  he  describes  himself,  "fond  of  seeing 
dances,  hearing  minstrels  and  words  of  pleasant  conceit,"  with 
"  pleasure  for  his  law,"  candidly  setting  "  battle  and  pleasure  " 
above  every  other  consideration,  he  misses  the  severity  and 
dignity  of  the  earlier  prose  chroniclers,  but  he  surpasses  them 
in  vivacity,  detailed  interest,  and,  possibly,  in  the  close  faith- 
fulness of  his  pictures  of  men  and  events.  Moreover,  as  a 
painter  of  chivalrous  deeds,  and  as  the  "own  correspondent" 
of  his  times,  as  ubiquitous  cicerone  of  a  battle-field — witness 
his  account  of  Poitiers — he  does,  in  fact,  fulfil  his  prophecy 
that  posterity  would  find  in  his  "  history  "  both  pleasure  and 
example  of  noble  acts.  Montaigne  says  of  him  :  "I  love  .  .  . 
the  worthy  Froissart,  who  has  gone  on  his  work  with  such  a 
frank  simplicity,  that,  having  committed  a  fault,  he  is  no  way 
ashamed  of  avowing  it,  and  correcting  it  at  the  place  where 
he  is  informed  of  it — and  who  tells  us  the  diversity  of  ru- 
mours which  were  current,  and  the  different  accounts  that 
were  told  to  him.  It  is  history  naked  and  unadorned  :  every 
one  may  profit  by  it,  according  to  the  depth  of  his  under- 
standing." 

To  Philippe  de  Commines,  a  native  of  Lille,  we  owe  an 

'  "  Je  savais  bien  que  un  temps  a  venir  et  quanJ  je  serai  mort,  sera  cette 
liaute  et  noble  liistoire  en  grand  cours,  et  y  prenJront  tons,  nobles  et  vail- 
lants  hommes,  plaisance  et  exeinple  de  bien  fitire  ;  et  entremente  que  j'avais, 
Dieu  nierci,  sens,  m^moire  et  bonne  souvenancc  de  toutes  les  choses  passees, 
engin  clair  et  aigu  pour  concevoir  tous  les  faits  dont  je  pourrais  etre  informe, 
touclians  a  ma  principale  matiere  ;  dge,  corps  et  membre  pour  souirrir  peine  ; 
mc  avisai  que  je  ne  voulais  me  sojourner  de  nou  poursuivro  nia  matii-re,  et 
pour  savoir  la  veint^  de  lontaines  besoignes,  sans  que  j'envoyasse  lUKunc  autre 
|>ersonne  au  lieu  de  nioi,  pris  voie  et  aeliaison  raixonnable  d'aller  di-vers  haut 
prince  et  redoute  seigneur  Gaston,  eonitc  de  Foix  et  de  Bern." — Froid^aiff 
L'hroniquc,  book  iii.  cli.  xxiii. 
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appreciative,  not  to  say  an  indiscriminate  portrait,  of  Louis 
XI. ;  a  king  who  has  been  more  frequently  blamed  and  sati- 
rised than  praised,  but  who  has  been  described,  and  probably 
with  justice,  as^  "  of  ready,  quick,  and  versatile  spirit,  shrewd 
and  dissimulating  in  his  enterprises,  prompt  in  tlie  commis- 
sion of  faults  for  which  he  atoned  at  his  leisure,  and  by  sheer 
weight  of  gold."  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  character  which  Corn- 
mines  gives  of  him,-  though  with  many  a  gloss  and  apology. 
He  has  the  art  of  a  true  narrator,  and  does  not  set  up  for 
being  a  philosopher.  He  tells  us  straight  out  what  he  wishes 
to  tell — probably  most  of  the  evil  as  well  as  most  of  the  good 
points  of  his  hero  ;  and  wastes  no  words  in  trying  to  arrange 
them  upon  a  preconceived  plan.  The  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  king  are  thus  recorded  in  the  most  natural  manner,  and 
gain  our  implicit  credence.  In  Quentin  Durward^  Sir  Walter 
Scott  makes  Louis  XL  converse  with  Commines,  and  the  latter 
answer  the  king  in  a  manner  which  they  naturally  must  have 
used  with  one  another.  No  doubt  the  novelist  had  before  his 
ej'es  the  special  relations  existing  between  the  monarch  and  his 
subject,  which  resulted  in  the  writing  of  the  biography  ;  and 
he  puts  into  the  king's  month  words  which  he  is  very  likely  to 
have  used  to  his  satellite,  without  wishing  that  w^e  should 
take  them  as  literally  true.  For  it  is  a  question  whether 
Commines  was  either  specially  conscientious  or  a  remarkably 
good  diplomatist ;  and  he  certainly  does  not  make  pretension 
to  the  former  virtue  in  his  writings.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
has  to  report  any  such  equivocal  sentiment  of  the  king's  as 
this  :  "  He  who  has  gain  has  glory,"  he  never  dreams  of 
making  it  the  text  for  a  reflection  of  any  kind,  but  gives  it 
at  least  the  partial  approbation  of  silence. 

Commines  is  chiefly  known  as  the  historian  of  Louis  XL; 
but  Charles  VIII.  employed  him  also  in  diplomatic  negotia- 

'  Etienne  Pasquier  in  his  Letter  to  the  Lord  of  Bissy. 
*  In  his  Memoires.  ^  Chapter  xxx. 
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tions,  and  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fornovo.  Louis 
XII.  did  not  use  his  talents,  and  thus  he  employed  his  leisure 
in  writing  his  Mimoircs.  The  following  extract,  describing 
the  death  of  Charles  VIII.,  is  one  of  the  rare  passages  in 
which  our  author  shows  some  faint  traces  of  emotion,  and  is 
a  very  fair  sample  of  his  ordinary  style,  simple  and  to  the 
point,  not  without  the  adornments  of  a  natural  and  unstudied 
eloquence  :  — 

The  king  being  in  such  great  glory  in  relation  to  the  world, 
and  in  such  a  good  mind  as  to  God,  on  the  7th  of  April  1498, 
being  the  eve  of  Pahn  Sunday,  took  his  queen  (Anne  of  Bre- 
tagne)  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  of  her  chamber  to  a  place 
where  she  had  never  been  before,  to  see  them  play  at  tennis  in 
the  castle  ditch.  They  entered  together  into  a  gallery  called  the 
Haquelebac  Gallery,  upon  the  account  of  its  having  been  formerly 
guarded  by  one  Haquelebac.  It  was  the  nastiest  place  about  the 
castle,  broken  down  at  the  entrance.  .  .  .  The  king  was  not  a 
tall  man,  yet  he  knocked  his  head  as  he  went  in.  He  spent 
some  time  in  looking  upon  the  players,  and  talked  freely  with 
everybody.  I  was  not  there  myself  (for  I  had  gone  to  my  country- 
house  about  a  week  before),  but  his  confessor,  the  Bishop  of 
Angers,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  who  were  then 
about  him,  told  me  what  I  write.  The  last  expression  he  used 
whilst  he  was  in  health  was,  that  he  hoped  never  to  commit  a 
mortal  sin  again,  nor  a  venial  sin  if  he  could  help  it ;  and  with 
those  words  in  his  mouth  he  fell  down  backwards  and  lost  his 
speech.  It  was  about  two  in  the  afternoon  when  he  fell,  and  he 
lay  motionless  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Thrice  he  recovered 
his  speech,  but  he  quickly  lost  it  again,  as  his  confessor  told  me, 
who  had  confessed  him  twice  that  week — once  of  course,  an<l  a 
second  time  upon  ofca.sion  of  his  touching  for  the  King's  evil. 
Every  one  went  into  the  gallery  that  pleased,  where  the  king 
was  laid  upon  a  coarse  bed  \  and  he  never  left  it  till  he  died, 
which  was  nine  hours  after.  The  confessor  told  me  that  every 
time  he  recovered  his  speech  he  called  out  upon  God,  the  glo- 
rious Virgin  Mary,  St.  Claude,  and  St.  Blaise,  to  a.ssist  him. 
And  thus  died  that  great  and  powerful  monarch  in  a  sordid  and 
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filthy  place,  though  he  had  so  many  magnificent  palaces  of  his 
own,  and  was  building  another  more  stately  than  any  of  them, 
yet  he  died  in  this  poor  chamber.  How  plain,  then,  and  natural 
is  it,  from  these  two  examples,  for  us  to  acknowledge  the  power 
and  omnipotence  of  God,  and  that  our  life  is  but  a  span  and  a 
trifle,  though  we  are  so  greedy  and  ambitious  after  the  riches  of 
this  world ;  and  that  princes  no  more  than  peasants  are  able  to 
resist  the  Almighty.  "  ' 

We  must  not  quit  the  century,  nor  the  literary  limit, 
without  referring  to  another  prose-writer,  Christine  de  Pisan  ;^ 
the  first  Frenchwoman  who,  at  all  events  in  prose,  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  finished  literary  perception.     Brought  np  at  the 

^  "  Estant  le  Roy  en  cette  grande  gloire,  quant  au  nionde,  et  en  bon  vouloir, 
quant  a  Dieu,  le  septifeme  jour  d'avril,  Fan  mil  quatre  cens  quatre-vingt-dix- 
huict,  veille  de  Pasques  flories,  il  partit  de  la  chambre  de  la  Reine  Anne  de 
Bretagne,  sa  femme,  et  la  mena  avec  liiy,  pour  voirjouer  ala  paunie  ceux  qui 
joiioient  aux  fossaz  du  chasteau  oi  il  ne  I'avoit  jamais  menee  que  cette  fois, 
et  entrerent  ensemble  en  une  galerie,  qu'on  appeloit  la  galerie  d'HaqUflebac, 
parceque  cettuy  Haquelebac  I'avoit  eiic  autrefois  en  garde,  et  estoit  le  plus 
deslionnete  lieu  de  ceans  et  etoit  rompiie  a  I'entree  .  .  .  et  s'y  heurta  le  Roy 
du  front,  contre  I'huys,  combien  qu'il  fut  bien  petit,  et  puis  regarda  long- 
temps  les  joiieurs,  et  devisoit  a  tout  le  monde.  Je  n'y  estois  point  present : 
mais  son  dit  confesseur  I'Evesque  d'Angers,  et  ses  prochains  chambelans,  le 
m'ont  conte  ;  car  j'eu  estois  party  huit  jours  avant,  et  estois  alle  a  ma  niaison. 
La  derniere  parole  qu'il  pronouQa  jamais  en  devisant  en  sante,  c'estoit  qu'il  dit 
qu'il  avoit  esperance  de  ne  faire  jamais  peche  mortel,  ne  veniel  s'il  pouvoit,  et 
en  disant  cette  parole  il  client  a  I'envers,  et  perdit  la  parole  (il  pouvait  etre 
deux  heures  apres  midy)  et  demeiira  la  jusques  a  onze  heures  de  nuict.  Trois 
fois  lui  revint  la  parole  ;  mais  pen  luy  dura,  comme  me  couta  ledit  confesseur, 
qui  deux  fois  cette  seraaine  I'avoit  confesse.  Toute  personne  entroit  eu  la 
dite  galerie,  qui  vouloit,  et  le  trouvoit-on  couche  sur  une  pauvre  paillasse, 
dont  jamais  il  ne  partit,  jusques  a  ce  qu'il  eat  rendu  I'ame,  et  y  fut  neuf 
heures.  Ledit  confesseur,  qui  tousiours  y  fut,  me  dit  que  lorsque  la  parole 
luy  revint  a  toutes  les  trois  fois  il  disoit :  '  Mon  Dieu,  et  la  glorieuse  Vierge 
Marie,  Monseigueur  sainct  Claude,  Monseigneur  sainct  Blaise  me  soit  en 
ayde  ! '  et  ainsi  departit  de  ce  monde  si  puissant  et  si  grand  Roy,  et  en  si 
miserable  lieu,  qui  tant  avoit  de  belles  maisons,  et  en  faisoit  une  si  belle,  et 
si  ne  scent  a  ce  besoin  finir  d'une  pauvre  chambre.  Combien  done  se  peut, 
par  ces  deux  exeniples  cy-dessus  couchez,  cognoistre  la  puissance  de  Dieu  estre 
grande,  et  que  c'est  pen  de  chose  que  de  nostre  miserable  vie,  qui  tant  nous 
donne  de  peine  pour  les  choses  du  monde,  et  que  les  Roys  n'y  peuvent  resister 
non  plus  que  les  laboureurs." — Memoircs  de  Commines,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  25. 

« 1363-1430. 
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court  of  Charles  V,  until  she  was  seventeen  years  old,  she 
was  happy  in  the  king's  protection.  Upon  the  death  of  her 
patron  she  published  a  panegyric,  under  the  title  of  Lcs  Fails 
ct  bonnes  Mocurs  dii  sage  Roi  Charles  V.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Christine  de  Pisan  had  studied 'the  ancient  classi- 
cal, or  post-classical  models,  and  that  she  deserved  tlie  praise 
which  Marot  lavished  on  her  "  knowled<4e  and  teachins."  The 
forerunner  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Christine  was  born  out 
her  time.  She  too  belonged  to  the  Eenaissance  ;  and  her 
star  would  have  shone  more  brightly  in  a  brighter  atmos- 
phere. She  also  wrote  verses,  and  some  of  them  show  great 
naturalness  of  expression,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  feeling. 


I 
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CHAPTER  ly. 
§  1,  The  Church  and  the  Drama. 

By  all  that  we  have  hitherto  seen,  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  had  not  yet  completed  her  task.  She  had  used  her 
influence  originally  for  good,  by  strengthening  and  purifying 
social  bonds,  by  inculcating  obedience  to  constituted  autho- 
rities, by  imposing  upon  rough  and  turbulent  natures  a  code 
of  duty  towards  God  and  man.  It  is  true  that  by  abuse  of 
the  highest  jDrivileges  she  had  brought  some  discredit  upon 
religion  ;  and  that,  through  ambition  and  greed,  she  Imd  first 
connived  at  the  wars  of  discordant  states,  and  then  adopted 
warfare  as  the  readiest  means  of  self-aggrandisement.  It  is 
true,  that  both  by  her  virtues  and  her  crimes  she  was  fulfilling 
the  idea  of  her  far-sighted  founder,  in  destroying  the  corrupt 
civilisations  and  cultures  of  the  past,  upon  the  ruins  whereof 
might  be  built  somethinfj  more  valuable  and  lasting.  The 
refinement,  the  learning,  the  literature,  the  drama  of  Greece 
and  Eome  disappeared  from  the  world,  or  lingered  almost 
exclusively  amongst  the  more  educated  of  Christian  professors, 
who  tliought  themselves  entitled  to  feast  in  secret  upon  what 
was  banned  to  the  ignorant  many  ;  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
south,  which  had  for  a  few  centuries  illumined  the  ingenuous 
minds  of  the  Gallo-Eomans,  became  extinct  amongst  their 
posterity,  or,  if  it  survived  in  any  degree,  was  latent  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  glorious  revival.  The  natural  gift  of  eloquence 
which  had  revealed  itself  in  the  Gallic  orators  and  panegyrists 
in  the  time  of  the  last  Eoman  Emperors  was  but  ill  repre- 
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sented  by  the  later  French  doctors  and  professors.  The 
Church  had  laid  hor  cliilling  fingers  upon  all  mere  worldly 
culture  and  learning,  and  even  the  brief  glow  of  intelligence 
which  distinguished  the  days  of  Charlemagne  was  checked  and 
dimmed  by  the  mists  of  ecclesiastical  narrowness  through 
which  it  would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  break.  The  poetic 
outbursts  of  the  eleventh  and  succeeding  centuries  were  in 
themselves  acts  of  rebellion  against  the  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism, 
a  rebellion  which  made  itself  felt  by  satire  and  parody  and  even 
open  defiance — a  rebellion,  in  fact,  which  expressed  itself  in 
non-poetic  minds  by  the  formidable  heresies  of  the  south.  For, 
after  all,  tiio  rroven9al  poetry  and  the  Albigensian  heresy 
were  but  two  distinct  and  dissimilar  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  effort  of  humanity  to  assert  its  independence.  The 
Crusade.s  to  the  Holy  Land  diverted  and  dissipated  what 
might  liave  proved  to  be  an  irresistible  revolt ;  but  the  gallant 
self-assertion  of  French  intellect  and  imagination  had  already 
succeeded  in  opening  up  the  paths  whereby  a  future  age  was 
to  march  forwaid  to  liberty. 

For,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  Church  steadily  contributed  to 
the  downfall  of  her  sway  over  the  human  mind.  Her  ecclesi- 
astical dominion  could  be  maintained  only  by  stamping  out, 
completely  and  unremittingly,  every  spark  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  forbidding,  even  in  her  own  ministers,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  profane  knowledge.  If  her  policy  had  been  directed 
throughout  by  a  stern  and  individual  will,  such  a  supreme  act 
of  violation  might,  indeed,  have  been  possible ;  and  the 
annihilation  of  independent  human  thought  would  have 
resulted  in  thti  despotic  subjection  of  the  human  race.  But 
this  policy,  constant  in  its  main  principles  and  modus  of 
operation,  varied  in  details,  and  in  the  tliorouglmess  of  its 
apiilicatioii,  with  every  new  pope,  and  council,  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  The  mental  activity  which  wa.s  discouraged 
in  the;  laymen  should  li;ive  been  a  crime  in   the  i)riei5t  and 
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mouk ;  for  knowledge  is  the  mother  of  rebellion,  and  it 
was  in  the  Church  itself  that  the  seeds  of  revolt  first  swelled 
and  germinated.  And  thus,  in  the  Church  itself,  at  the  moment 
when  it  had  been  brought  safely  through  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  had  conquered  its  most  formidable  enemies,  we  find  a 
worse  foe  than  any  that  had  hitherto  menaced  its  authority, 
already  struggling  to  cast  off  an  unnatural  and  uncongenial 
allegiance. 

The  Church  had  adopted  the  Drama,  as  a  handmaid 
peculiarly  fitted  to  do  her  worthy  and  valuable  service.  For, 
in  deiuauding  that  men  should  dispense  with  and  despise  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  which  the  world  had  to  offer  them, 
and  in  cutting  off  the  source  of  such  compensation  as  they 
might  have  obtained  through  the  intellect,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  she  should  herself  minister  to  the  natural  demands 
of  humanity,  and  provide  in  her  own  domain  the  attraction 
which  she  forbade  them  to  seek  outside.  She  expanded  the 
worship  of  God  into  a  spectacle,  tlie  sacred  edifice  into  a 
theatre,  the  altar  into  a  stage.  The  work  was  tlioroughly  and 
admirably  done  ;  the  rude,  simple,  ignorant  people  learned  to 
attend  upon  the  offices  of  religion  with  eager  anticipation,  as 
affording  to  them  the  briglitest  and  lightest  moments  of  their 
lives.  They  came  away,  not  mystified  or  wearied  by  what 
they  had  heard  and  seen,  but  charmed  and  refreshed.  "With- 
out, they  had  cares  and  troubles,  anxieties  and  pains  ;  within, 
they  had  pleasant  and  appetising  food  for  eye  and  ear,  for 
imagination  and  reflection.  The  Church  was  in  fact  the  club 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  alwa3^s  open,  always  peaceful  and  cheer- 
ful, nearly  always  entertaining.  The  whole  social  life  of  the 
age  appears  to  have  taken  refuge  within  the  Church.^ 

Nor  was  the  mere  performance  of  divine  worship,  pompous 
and  gorgeous  as  it  gradually  became,  the  limit  of  the  spec- 
tacles presented  to  the  congregation.     Veritable  dramas  were 

^  Michelet. 
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enacted  in  many  of  the  cathedrals,  which  rivalled  in  attractive- 
ness all  that  tradition  could  recall  of  the  infamous  exhibitions 
of  Ptome.^  A  double  reason  suggested  and  \varranted  the  first 
introduction  of  these  g-z^asi-sacred  dramas  into  the  Church. 
Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  hold  out  a  constant  allurement 
to  the  people,  but  the  time  came  when  the  majority  of  the 
congregation  no  longer  understood  the  language  of  prayer  and 
hymn,  and  when  the  heart  must  be  reached,  if  at  all,  directly 
through  the  bodily  senses.  The  first  Christian  drama  was  a 
gesture  ;  it  was  by  a  succession  of  gestures  that  the  priests 
and  their  assistants  were  constrained  to  illustrate  and  interpret 
their  dead-letter  of  devotion.  On  Ascension  day  a  priest  was 
wont  to  stand  in  his  surplice  upon  the  outer  gallery  of  Xotre- 
Dame,  and  with  outstretched  arms  represent  the  assumption 
of  Christ  into  heaven.  On  the  feast  of  Pentecost  a  dove 
figured  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whilst  tongues  of  fire 
descended  from  the  roof  of  the  churcli.  At  Easter,  three  men, 
dressed  in  white  robes,  with  hoods  upon  their  heads,  a  silver 
flask  of  consecrated  oil  in  their  hands,  interpreted  the  story 
of  the  three  Marys  proceeding  to  the  sepulchre,  Avhilst  a 
fourth,  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  announced  to  them  the 
resurrection  of  their  Lord.  At  Christmas,  the  infant  Jesus  was 
shown  in  his  manger,  the  Magi  and  the  shepherds  gathered 
round,  the  youngest  choristers  playing  the  parts  of  angels  from 
the  galleries.  From  spectacles  such  as  these  not  even  the  lower 
aniniids  were  excluded  ;  the  oxen  ])resent  at  the  birth  of  Clirist, 
the  ass  which  carried  him  into  Kgypt,  the  cock  which  crowed 
the  conviction  of  Peter, — all  were  admitted. 

Little  by  little,  embellishments  of  the  sacreil  narrative, 
and,  later  still,  inventions  found  an  entry  into  these  ecclesi- 
astical dramas.  Tlie  Myst^rc  d'Aclam,  the  work  of  a  priest  in 
tlie  twelfth  century,  was  acted  at  the  church  doors  by  priests 
Mho  doffed  their  V(?stment3  in  order  to  put  on — with  more 

'  See  F>no8t  Kenan,  l' Antichrist,  ji.  1C9. 
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of  decency  than  dramatic  fidelity — the  costumes  appvopriatc. 
to  their  richly  decorated  stage.  We  can  picture  the  attractive 
show  which  was  thus  freely  offered  to  the  crowd  of  attentive 
spectators — quaint  figures  of  a  rude  and  restless  epoch,  who 
stood  gaping  round  the  church  porch.  The  "  properties  "  of 
the  stage  were  the  furniture  and  the  vestments  of  the  sacred 
building  itself,  which  served  the  actors  for  a  green-room.  The 
platform  was  decked  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  to  represent 
the  precincts  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  whilst  a  higher  stage, 
raised  round  the  sides  of  the  porch,  denoted  the  central  Para- 
dise. The  scene  opens,  showing  the  Saviour  in  an  embroidered 
dalmatic  ;  Adam  standing  before  him  dressed  in  a  red  tunic, 
attentive  to  his  commands  ;  Eve,  M'itli  bowed  head,  dressed  in 
a  long  white  robe,  with  a  veil  of  spotless  silk.  Less  elaborate 
than  the  costumes  was  the  machinery  of  this  strange  drama, 
though  even  this,  in  its  rude  ingenuity,  rivalled  the  realistic 
efforts  of  our  own  stage  carpenters.  Satan,  appearing  in  his 
serpent's  garb^  crawled  about  the  stage,  and  even  up  the 
trunk  of  the  forbidden  tree.  The  acting  was  no  less  rude,  and 
no  less  effective.  After  our  first  parents  had  been  driven  out 
of  Paradise,  and  had  tilled  a  little  soil  with  much  labour  and 
pain,  Satan  takes  advantage  of  their  absence  to  sow  thistles 
and  briers.  The  couple  returning,  and  perceiving  the  work  of 
their  enemy,  express  their  despair  by  rolling  upon  the  ground. 

What  of  the  language  in  which  this  Biblical  melodrama  is 
unfolded  ?  It  is  but  natural  that  we  should  find  less  awk- 
wardness in  the  production  of  the  poetic  than  of  the  histrionic 
art.  And,  in  fact,  Adam,  and  in  a  special  degree  Satan,  are 
but  the  troubadours  of  the  fall.  The  latter  approaches  Eve 
with  much  the  same  sort  of  flattery  as  that  wherewith  a 
Provencal  in  the  twelfth  century  approached  his  mistress 
"Thou  art  a  feeble  and  tender  thing,  and  art  more  fresh 
than  is  the  rose  ;  tliou  art  more  white  than  crystal,  than 

'   "  Artificiose  compasittts,"  as  the  directions  of  the  play  informs  us. 
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snow  which  falls  on  ice  in  the  valley.  A  sorry  couple  has 
the  Creator  made  of  you ;  thou  art  too  tender,  and  Adam 
too  harsh.  But  nevertheless  thou  art  the  more  wise ; 
thou  liast  set  thy  heart  on  great  common-sense."  The  lan- 
guage of  God  to  Adam  is  the  language  of  the  enscniiamcn, 
full  of  sage  advice  ;  and  Adam  replies  like  a  pattern  Sir 
Charles  Grandison.  "  Great  gratitude  I  render  to  thy  good- 
ness, wlio  created  me,  and  dost  me  such  kindness  that  thou 
hast  set  both  good  and  ill  within  me.  I  M'ill  make  it  my 
desire  to  serve  thee.  Thou  art  my  Lord,  I  am  thy  creature  ; 
thou  mouldest  me,  and  I  am  of  thy  making.  My  will  shall 
never  be  so  hareh  but  tiiat  my  whole  care  shall  be  to  serve 
thee."  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  dignity  and  wholesome  severity 
in  the  decasyllabics  of  God ;  and  we  may  probably  discern 
in  Satan's  verse,  shorn  as  it  is  of  a  metre,  tlie  desire  to  parody, 
as  well  as  to  imitate,  the  romantic  love-language  of  the  day. 


§  2.  The  Miracle  Pl.^ys. 

Such  was  the  religious  drama  as  it  gained  form  and  com- 
pleteness  ;  an-d  it  was  not  long  before  its  authors  went  for  their 
subjects  beyond  the  limits  of  Scripture.  The  Bible-plays  soon 
gave  place  to,  or  ratlierwere  recruited  by,  miracle-plays  ;  and 
the  tliirteenth  century  furnishes  at  least  two  of  these  which 
are  still  extant — tlie  Miracle  dc  Th<!ophile,  by  liutebeuf,  and 
the  Jeu  de Saint  Nicolas,  by  Jean  Bodel.  The  foimer  appcais 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  Latin  narrative,  recording  the 
apostasy  and  recantation  of  Theophilus,  vidamc  of  the  church 
of  Adana.^  Theophilus  has  been  dismissed  fnim  ]ii.«»  office  ; 
he  rails  at  his  misfortune,  and  ends  by  railing  at  God.  The 
devil  promises  to  redeem  his  fortunes  at  the  price  of  his  soul ; 
and,  the  compact  being  made,  bids  him  be  of  good  cheer. 
This  is  the  recommendation  Satan  gives  to  him  : — 

>  A.D.  638. 
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"  Theopliilus,  most  gentle  friend, 
Since  thou  hast  placed  thyself  in  my  hands, 
I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  must  do. 
Thou  must  ncA'^er  love  a  poor  man : 
If  a  poor  man  surprises  thee  and  prays  to  thee. 
Turn  away  thy  ears,  go  thy  way ; 
If  any  one  humbles  himself  before  thee, 
Answer  (with)  pride  and  deceit ; 
If  a  poor  man  asks  at  thy  door, 
Take  care  that  he  does  not  carry  away  alms. 
Gentleness,  humility,  mercy 
And  charity  and  friendship. 
To  fast  and  to  do  penance, 
Put  great  affliction  in  my  stomach. 
To  give  alms  and  to  pray  to  God 
This  would  annoy  me  much ; 
To  love  God  and  to  live  chastely 
Then  seem  to  me  a  serpent  and  a  viper 
Eats  my  heart  and  stomach. 
When  one  enters  the  hospital 
To  look  at  a  sick  person. 
Then  feel  I  my  heart  so  dead  and  unpleasant, 
That  I  think  that  it  does  not  beat ; 
He  who  acts  well  thus  torments  me ; 
Go  away,  thou  seneschal. 
Abandon  good  (Avorks)  and  do  evil."  ' 

' "  Theophiles,  biaiis  douz  amis,  Mc  meteiit  grant  duel  en  la  pance ; 

Puisque  tu  t'es  en  mes  mains  mis,  Aumosne  fere  et  Deu  proier, 

Je  te  dirai  que  tu  feras,  Ce  me  repuet  trop  anoier  ; 

James  povre  honinie  n'ameras  :  Dieu  amer  et  chastement  vivre, 

Se  povres  hom  sorpris  te  proie,  Lors  me  samble  serpent  et  guivre 

Torne  I'oreille,  va  ta  voie ;  Me  menjue  le  cuer  et  le  ventre. 

S'aucuns  enuers  toi  s'unielie  Quant  Ten  en  la  meson  Dieu  entre 

Respon  orgueil  et  felonie  ;  Por  regarder  aucun  nialade, 

Se  pauvres  deraande  a  ta  porte,  Lors  ai  le  cuer  si  mort  et  fade 

Si  gardes  qu 'aumosne  n'enporte.  Qu'il  m'est  avis  que  point  n'en  sent ; 

Dou^or,  liumilitez,  pitiez,  Cil  qui  fet  bien  si  me  tormente. 

Et  charitez  et  amistiez,  Va-t-en  !  tu  seras  senechaus  : 

Jeune  ffere,  penitance  Lai  lea  biens  et  si  fai  les  maus." 
A  hospital  was  formerly  called  a  maison  Dieu,  and  there  is  efen  now 

one  in  Paris,  named  VMtel  Dieu. 
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However,  Tlieophilas does  not  reap  his  reward  from  Satan; 
he  is  restored  by  the  bishop  to  his  former  olHee.  Then  he 
repents,  and  invokes  Mary  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  My  Lady,  I  dare  not, 

Flower  of  the  eglantine  and  the  lily  and  the  rose ; 

In  whom  the  Son  of  God  rests, 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

I  feel  myself  wickedly  bound 

To  the  evil-doing  madman 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do ; 

I  shall  never  leave  off  praying. 

Virgin,  maiden  debonnair. 

Honoured  Lady, 

My  soul  shall  be  indeed  destroyed, 

When  it  shall  dwell  in  hell 

With  Cain."  ' 

He  obtains  from  her  the  annulment  of  the  infernal  com- 
pact, apparently  without  the  resignation  of  his  benefice  ;  for 
all  the  world  like  the  real-life  repentance  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  play  of  Saint  Nicolas  is  by  several  degrees  more  pro- 
fane in  its  treatment  tlian  Itutebeufs  drama,  and,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  was  ever  acted  in  the  church  porch, 
we  may  now  be  in  the  presence  of  the  first  liberation  of  the 
Middle  Age  drama  from  ecclesiastical  tutelage.  Jean  Bodel 
was  a  trouv^re  living  at  Arras,-  whose  latter  life  was  the  acme 
of  human  misery,  for  he  died  a  leper.  His  work  is  even  less 
original  than  the  Miracle  dc  TMojjhilc.  It  is  based  upon  a 
liulus  of  the  monk  Hilarius,  also  about  Saint  Nicolas.     A  rich 

'  "  Dame  je  n'ose  .laiiiais  iic  fiiiurai  <lc  biere. 

Flors  (rnifjluntior  et  lis  et  rose  ;  Virgi-  juicflle  ili'lioiiere, 

En  (lui  li  filz  I)i«x  se  repose,  Dame  Honoree, 

Que  fcrai-gie  T  J'iun  sera  m'aiiie  ilevoree^ 

Maletnent  me  sent  eii^aj;it',  Qu'cu  enfer  sera  ilumnrM 

En  vers  le  maiife  ciiragie.  Avec  Cahn." 
Ne  sni  que  Tere  :                           '  llfl51223. 
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pagan  kept  a  statue  of  the  saint  to  stand  guard  over  his 
treasures,  but  some  robbers  passing  by  his  house,  and  finding 
the  doors  open,  carry  off  the  gold,  leaving  the  saint  behind 
tliem.  The  pagan  returns,  and,  discovering  liis  loss,  flies  into 
a  rage  with  his  statue,  and  beats  it  without  mercy.  The 
statue,  moved  from  its  impassibility  by  such  treatment,  lets 
itself  out  by  night,  overtakes  the  robbers,  and  restores  the 
treasure,  whereupon  the  pagan  is  added  to  the  number  of  the 
believers.  Such  was  the  original  legend,  but  Bodel  varied  it 
by  converting  the  pagan  into  a  Mussulman  king,  who,  about 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Christians,  consults  his  statue  of  Terva- 
gant.  He  appeals  to  it  in  these  words  :  "  If  I  shall  gain,  then 
laugh  ;  and  if  I  lose,  then  weep."  Tervagaut,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  did  both,  wdiich  the  king's  seneschal  interpreted  to  mean 
that  his  master  should  conquer  in  fight  and  should  then  sub- 
mit to  Christianity.  The  first  part  of  this  forecast  having 
proved  correct,  the  king  is  resting  from  his  labours  when  a 
prisoner  is  brought  before  him  who  takes  occasion  to  extol  the 
power  of  Saint  Nicolas.  The  king  desires  to  test  the  saint's 
power,  and  causes  proclamation  to  be  made  as  follows  :  "  OUs, 
oies,  masters  all ;  come  before  me,  give  heed.  On  the  part  of 
the  king  ;  who  gives  you  to  know  that  he  will  never  have  key 
nor  bolt  to  his  treasure  nor  to  his  property.  Just  as  on  the 
open  ground,  it  may  be  discovered,  .so  it  seems  to  me  ;  and  he 
who  can  steal  it,  let  him  steal  it."  It  is  stolen,  and  it  is 
restored,  the  original  fable  being  here  tacked  on  to  the  new 
introduction  in  a  manner  which  need  not  be  further  explained. 
The  speciality  of  Bodel's  drama  is  a  peculiarly  secular  one, 
and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  ecclesiastical  actors,  however 
anxious  they  may  have  been  to  keep  the  jButertainment  of 
their  congregations  in  their  own  hands,  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  underline  the  play  of  Saint  Nicolas  for  representa- 
tion in  the  church  porch.  The  moral  of  the  plot  is  clearly 
favourable  to  Christianity,  but  the  best  and  most  lively  scenes 
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are  those  which  deal  witli  tavern  life,  its  brawls  and  amuse- 
ments, its  dice  and  drink,  its  company  and  its  jests.  Nothing 
could  be  more  welcome  to  the  masses  than  a  farce  dealing,  as 
this  did,  with  the  familiar  scenes  of  their  everyday  life,  and 
no  better  medium  could  have  been  found  for  the  enforcement 
of  morality  by  home-thrusts  of  good-natured  satire,  but  it  was 
just  a  little  too  broad  and  reckless  for  the  theatre  of  tlie 
priests.  It  was,  indeed,  an  age  in  which  an  Englisli  dignitary 
of  the  Church  could  write  that  he  had  made  up  liis  mind  to 
die  in  a  tavern,^  but  even  he  would  not  have  made  liis  joke 
before  the  congregation  and  from  tlie  church  porch.  The  play 
of  Saint  Nicolas  abounds  in  tavern  scenes.  AVhen  the  king 
sends  out  liis  courier  Auberon  to  summon  his  feudatories  for 
the  war,  the  latter  halts  on  his  road  at  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment, and,  the  time  coming  for  him  to  settle  his  account,  calls 
for  the  dice,  plays  until  he  has  enough  in  hand,  settles  with 
the  host,  and  goes  away  in  high  good  humour.  In  another 
tavern  we  come  upon  the  advertising  medium  of  tlie  period,  a 
public  crier  of  wine,  who  vaunts  his  employer's  wares  in  this 
fashion  : — 

"  Wine  newly  tappe<l, 
By  the  full  quart  and  the  full  cask, 
Healthy,  worth  drinking,  full-bodied, 
Frisking  like  a  squirrel  in  the  wood. 
With  no  taste  of  iuqjurity  or  sourness, 
(Wine)  which  runs  upon  the  lees,  dry  and  sharp, 
Ch-ar  as  a  siiuicr's  tears  ; 
Clinging  to  the  tongues  of  good  judges  .  .  . 
See  how  it  gets  rid  of  its  froth, 
And  leaps,  and  sparkles,  and  bubbles." " 

'   "  Mtum  est  proposituin  in  talxTiii  iiiori." — Wnllir  }fap. 
•"  I/O  viii  ufore  de  nouvcl,  Seur  lie  court  et  si-c  et  inaijrre, 

A  plein  lot  et  a  ploin  toiinel  Clair  coin  lanue  dc  pudicour ; 

Saj;c  l)cvant  et  pK-in  et  gros,  Croupant  sur  lan;,nu'a  Irclit-our    .  . 

Ilanipant  coinine  cscuirtu.H  en  bos,  Voi  com  il  luaiif^iK;  .s'  csciinip, 

Sans  nul  mursdc  puurri  ued'ai^e  Kt  suut  ct  cstim  ii<  Ii-  <-t  frit." 
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It  was  the  frequentm-s  of  the  tavern  who  stole  tlie  king's 
treasures,  and  the  host  who  concealed  them.  Excellent  moral, 
only  a  little  weakened  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  was  hy  enter- 
ing the  hospitable  doors  that  the  seneschal  discovered  the  theft, 
and  by  tipsy  gossip  that  the  robbers  betrayed  themselves. 

Probably  the  first  stage  which  rivalled  that  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics was  erected  in  the  house  of  some  wealthy  citizen  who 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  drama  in  the  cathedral  close,  and 
who  desired  an  opportunity  of  looking  on  at  a  comedy  v.'ith  a 
little  more  breadth  of  subject  and  language.  At  all  events  we 
hear  about  this  time  of  meetings  attended  by  the  citizens  of 
various  towns  in  France,  at  which  dramatic  representations 
took  place.^  Before  such  an  audience  in  Arras,  no  doubt, 
Bodel's  play  was  originally  acted,  and  presently  afterwards 
Adam  de  la  Halle's  Jcu  dc  la  FeuUlie?  Adam  is  his  own 
hero ;  his  domestic  troubles  are  the  theme  of  his  comedy. 
He  comes  in  dressed  in  priestly  garb,  and  says  to  his  audi- 
ence :  "  My  lords,  should  you  like  to  know  why  I  have 
changed  my  coat  ?  I  have  been  living  with  a  wife  ;  now  I 
return  to  the  clergy."  He  satirises  his  fellow -townsmen, 
carping  at  their  love  of  gambling,  at  their  gluttony  and  license, 
at  the  frailty  of  their  women,  even  at  the  decrees  of  the  Pope 
— being  by  no  means  the  first  or  the  last  public  censor  created 
by  private  Avrongs.  The  second  act  introduces  us  to  the 
household  {mcsnic)  of  King  Hallequin  (anglice  "Harlequin"), 
a  company  of  fairies  comprising  jMorgue,  Maglore,  Arsile,  and 
others,  who  have  been  invited  to  a  feast  by  Adam  and  his 
fellow-citizen  Piiquesse.  Unfortunately  they  have  foigotten 
to  place  a  knife  for  Maglore,  so  that  Avhen,  after  the  feast,  the 
other  fairies  have  given  their  customary  presents  to  the  hosts, 
she  uses  her  power  by  taking  them  all  away  again  ;  where- 
upon the  author  and  actor  breaks  out  into  a  string  of  jesting 

^  These  assemblies  came  to  be  called  jn^ys — a  name,  it  is  sufcgested,  due  tc 
the  fact  that  they  were  originated  in  Puy-eu-Velay.  -  A.D.  1261. 
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applications  of  tliis  pretty  moral  to  each  and  all  of  Ins  hearers. 
Tlie  scene  changes,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  tavern,  a  monk 
being  in  tlie  company.  He  drinks  himself  to  sleep,  and  the 
rest  at  once  conceive  the  plan  of  making  him  pay  for 
the  score  of  all  those  who  are  there.  When  he  awaki^s  he 
naturally  objects,  but  in  vain,  so  that  in  the  end  he  is  obliged 
to  leave  his  relics  in  pawn. 

A  pastoral  drama  by  the  same  author,  and  produced  in 
the  same  place,  Robin  et  Marion^  was  very  popular  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  grew  out  of  an  old 
song  with  the  burden  "Robin  loves  me,  I  am  Rubin's,"  which 
Marion  is  singing  when  the  scene  opens.  The  gay  cavalier, 
destined  to  become  so  attractive  and  finished  a  character  in 
the  hands  of  ^loliere,^  approaches  and  does  his  best  to  gain 
her  favour,  but  she  scornfully  rejects  him.  He  gives  place  to 
Robin,  wiiom  Marion  informs  of  her  adventure.  Robin  seeks 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  brother  shepherds,  who  armed 
with  sticks  place  themselves  on  the  road  near  the  meadows 
where  Marion  is  still  wiling  away  her  time.  The  knight 
returns  and  renews  his  suit  with  no  more  luck  than  be- 
fore, and  Robin  appears  on  the  scene.  Of  him  the  youth- 
ful noble  takes  no  account,  save  to  strike  him  contemp- 
tuously with  his  glove,  which  suffices  to  cool  tlie  courage  of 
the  country  clown.  But  Marion  is  her  own  best  protectress, 
and  the  knight  is  compelled  to  relinquish  his  attempt.  No 
sooner  is  he  gone  than  the  shepherds  as.semble  in  great  force, 
and  after  a  little  jesting  at  Robin's  cowardice  we  have  the 
since  familiar  spectacle  of  a  "  ballet  de  bergers." 

It  is  evident  enough  tiiat  Adam  de   la  Halle  would  not 

allow  much  virtue  or  manliness  in  any  of  his  fellow-creatures, 

but  he  undoubtedly  had  the  French  gift  of  satire  very  fully 

■     developed,  and  must  be  held  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 

■>     the  stereotyped  form  of  dramatic  raiUery  which  we  have  since 
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come  to  regard  as  a  national  inheritance  in  France.  The 
young  wonld-be  gallant  is  not  the  only  character  familiar  to 
us  wliich  owes  its  original  creation,  or  at  least  its  naturalisa- 
tion, to  Adam  de  la  Halle,  who  deserves  great  credit  as  the 
father  of  French  comedy.  His  conceptions  are  eminently 
clever,  his  satire  is  bitter  but  trenchant  and  witty,  and  he  was 
amongst  the  first  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  terrible  power 
of  that  two-edged  sword  which  is  perliaps  their  most  formi- 
dable weapon.  And  yet  the  seed  which  he  sowed  was  long  in 
bearing  fruit.  He  was  not  without  imitators  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  the  mysteries  were  destined  for 
some  time  longer  to  occupy  the  place  of  honour  on  the  stage. 
The  church  porch  had  made  these  semi-religious  comedies 
fashionable  and  respectable,  and  in  tlie  fourteenth  century 
there  were  few  French  cities  in  which  they  were  not  publicly 
represented  in  the  squares  or  just  without  the  walls.  Philip 
the  Fair  was  a  generous  patron  of  the  drama,  and  welcomed 
the  actors  at  his  court,  whilst  the  municipal  authorities  vied 
with  each  other  in  supporting  them.  Nor  were  these  dramas 
always  in  the  nature  of  comedies  or  burlesques  of  Scripture 
narrative.  The  Passion-Play  was  regularly  acted  almost 
year  by  year.  At  Valenciennes  we  hear  of  its  being  pro- 
tracted over  five-and-twenty  days.  At  Angers  it  occupied 
nearly  a  week,  after  being  iutroduced  by  the  Vcni  Creator. 
True,  the  histrionic  art  did  not  absorb  the  whole  of  the  time, 
for  one  of  the  most  significant  circumstances  of  this  literary 
and  social  phenomenon  was  the  combination  of  the  drama 
pure  and  simple  M'ith  dramatic  predication. 


§  3.  The  Stage,  the  Comedies,  and  the  Actors. 

The  stage  on  which  religious  plays  were  acted — especially 
such  as  introduced  the  Deity  amongst  the  dramatis  j^crsonce, 
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and  heaveu  amongst  the  scenic  effects — was  one  at  \vhich  we 
must  not  fail  to  glance.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the 
church  porch  already  referred  to.  Imagine  our  modern  the- 
atres ;  people  the  stage  with  spectators,  the  dress  circle  and 
upper  boxes  with  actors  ;  this  gives  a  fair  approximate  notion 
of  the  buildings  or  temporary  erections  in  which  the  mysteries 
were  wont  to  be  represented.  The  stage  was,  in  fact,  a  mani- 
fold one,  and  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  girl's  doll's 
house  :  the  uppermost  story  accommodating  heaven,  witli  the 
Father  sitting  in  state,  supported  by  personified  virtues,  such 
as  Justice,  Pity,  Hope,  and  the  chorus  of  angels  and  archangels. 
In  this  heaven  also  was  the  orchestra  ;  or  at  least  the  organ 
and  the  choir,  which  the  orchestra  was  afterwards  to  replace. 
Beneath  was  the  earth  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  all,  Satan  and 
his  imps  played  the  pranks  which  became  their  evil  reputa- 
tion, and  writhed  in  impotent  envy  at  every  sign  of  a  miracle 
above.  Of  course  there  was  a  ladder  to  connect  tliis  tripar- 
tite arrangement  of  the  world,  more  easy  of  descent  than  of 
ascent. 

Amongst  the  favourite  mysteries  and  other  religious 
dramas  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  many 
in  which  profane  history  had  not  unfrequently  its  share  of 
the  dramatist's  attention.^  The  mysteries,  in  fact,  began  to 
go  tolerably  far  afield  for  their  subjects  ;  to  the  Crusades,  for 
instance,  and  to  more  recent  French  history.  Thus,  between 
the  years  1429  and  1470  we  read  of  the  representation  of  tlie 
MysUre  du  Si^ije  dOrUa^is,  in  which,  of  course,  Jeanne  d'Arc 
occupies  the  place  of  the  saint  whose  miraculous  career  is 
commemorated.  With  this  wider  latitude  of  subject  came, 
naturally,  a  wider  variety  amongst  tlie  actors.  Tiie  iiistrionic 
art  was  no  longer  confined  to  ecclesiastics  and  to  citizons 
endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of  leisure,  cultivation,  and 

1  Robert  U  DiabU,  la  Nonne  enlevte,  U  BapUme  de  Cluvis,  la  Marquiat 
de  Gaudine,  U  Voyage  de  Saint  Louis  en  Terrt'  SainU. 
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wealth.  The  artizaus  of  the  large  towns  took  to  following  the 
stage  as  a  n\eans  of  increasing  their  incomes,  even  if  they  may 
not  be  said,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  have 
adopted  it  as  an  exclusive  profession.  At  all  events  the  year 
139S  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  company,  by 
royal  patent,  devoted  to  the  production  of  mj/st^rcs ;  and  the 
corporation  or  Confrene  de  la  Passion,  as  it  was  called,  soon 
laid  by  money,  bought  land,  and  built  a  theatre.  They  kept 
very  steadih^  to  their  original  part,  never  seeking  to  strike 
out  a  new  line  for  themselves,  although  naturally  inclined,  or 
led  by  the  taste  of  their  audience,  to  the  most  lax  and  profane 
of  the  plays  at  their  disposal. 

But  the  Church  began  at  last  to  take  alarm  at  the  popu- 
larity of  these  more  questionable  dramas.  Villon  had  his 
part  in  aggravating  the  fear,  as  we  shall  presently  see  ;  and 
the  civil  government  agreed  with  the  ecclesiastics.  A  sen- 
tence of  the  procurcur-geneval  of  Paris,  of  the  date  of  1542, 
speaks  of  "  these  unlettered  people,  of  no  nndei"standing  in 
such  matters,  of  the  lowest  condition,  such  as  a  carpenter,  an 
upholsterer,  a  fishmonger,  who  have  played  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  adding  thereto  various  apocryphal  things.  Both  the 
managers  and  the  players  are  ignorant  men,  not  knowing  A 
from  B,  who  were  never  instructed  nor  trained  for  the  stage." 
Six  years  later,  Parliament  renewed  the  privilege  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  brethren  of  the  Passion,  but  gave  them  autho- 
rity only  for  "lawful,  profane,  and  proper  subjects,"  and  ex- 
pressly excluding  the  representation  of  sacred  mysteries.  It 
was  a  blow  from  which  the  coufrerie  never  recovered. 

Theatrical  companies  of  quit^  a  different  complexion  were 
those  of  the  Unfants  Sans-Souct  and  the  Clercs  de  la  Basoche, 
who,  with  the  simplest  possible  stage  and  accessories,  con- 
tented themselves  with  playing  farces  and  soties,  although  they 
were  not  long  in  rising  to  the  level  of  poetic  dramas.  Their 
rivalry  with  the  ConfreTes  de  la  Passion  was  not  dissimilar,  if 
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we  make  all  clue  allowance,  from  the  rivalry  between  the  com- 
pany of  Moliere,  more  than  a  century  later,  and  the  cultivatoi-s 
of  the  severer  style  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  Like  the 
latter,  the  old  confr^ric  at  the  Hopital  dc  la  Trinitd  began  to 
find  the  public  slipping  away  from  them,  and  sought  to  bring 
them  back  by  condescending  to  buffoonery  and  burlesque. 
But  they  ended  by  coalescing  with  the  Enfants  Sans-Souci. 
Amongst  their  most  distinguished  members  was  Clement 
Marot,  whose  favour  with  the  king  rescued  his  company  iVom 
imminent  suppression  in  1512.  Wo  give  the  general  invita- 
tion which  "  the  Prince  of  Fools,"  the  elective  chief  of  the 
Eiifants,  was  wont  to  address  to  the  public  in  announcing  a 
forthcoming  representation  : 

"  I  iUnatic  fools,  fools  giddy,  fools  wise, 
Town  fools,  fools  iu  the  castles,  village  fools. 
Fools  doating,  fools  artless,  fools  subtle, 
F00I3  amorous,  fools  private,  savage  fools, 
Fools  old  and  new,  and  fools  of  every  age. 
Fools  barbarous,  strange,  and  genteel. 
Fools  reasonable,  fools  perverse,  fools  stubborn, 
Your  prince,  without  any  intervals, 
Sludl  act  his  plays  on  Shrove  Tuesday  at  the  halls."  ^ 

One  of  the  favourite  pieces  in  the  rt-pertoire  of  these  com- 
panies was  the  Farce  du  Cuvicr,  which  displays  a  very  quaint 
and  characteristic  French  humour.  Jaquinot  is  a  henpecked 
husband,  whose  round  of  housoliold  duties  is  never  completed, 
and  randy  even  attempted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  e.Kacting 

*   "Sots  Innatiqnes,  sots  etoimlis,  sots  sages, 

Sots  <le  villi's,  sots  dc  rli.'itcttux,  .sots  de  villages, 

Sots  rassottfz,  sots  iiyais,  sots  subtils. 

Sots  ainoureiix.  sots  privcz,  sots  snuvngt'S, 

Sots  vieux,  iiouvcaux,  et  sots  de  tous  ages. 

Sots  barburi'H,  etranges,  et  geiitils. 

Sots  raisonabU's,  sots  jxrvi-rs,  sots  rutifs, 

Votre  prince,  s-ins  milles  inti-rvailcs, 

Le  inardi  gms  jonera  ws  jfiix  anx  bnlle*.'' 
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wife.  The  written  list  of  his  duties  requires  liim  to  bake,  to 
attend  to  the  oven,  to  wash,  to  sift,  to  cook,  to  go,  to  come,  to 
bustle,  to  run,  to  bake  the  bread,  to  heat  the  oven,  to  bring 
the  corn  to  the  mill,  to  make  the  bed  early  in  the  morning,  to 
put  the  pot  on  the  fire,  to  keep  the  kitchen  clean,  to  wash  up 
the  pots,  the  plates,  and  the  dishes.  One  day  whilst  he  was 
helping  his  wife  to  wash  the  linen,  she  unfortunately  tumbles 
into  the  copper.  There  is  no  one  but  Jaquinot  to  assist  her  ; 
but  she  begs  and  entreats  him  in  vain.  Her  training  has  been 
only  too  successful,  for,  earnestly  as  he  consults  his  list,  he 
can  find  no  mention  of  tliis  particular  duty.  The  scene  is 
lively  enough  to  deserve  quoting,  and  wall  remind  the  reader 
of  many  a  later,  and  no  more  spirited,  parallel. 

Wife  (ill  the  copper).  Good  husband,  save  my  life.  I  am 
already  quite  fainting,  give  me  your  hand  a  while. 

Jaquinot.  It  is  not  in  my  hst.  .  . 

Wife.  Alas  !  who  will  hear  me  1  Death  will  come  and  take 
me  away. 

Jaquinot  [reading  his  list).  "  To  bake,  to  attend  to  the  oven,  to 
wash,  to  sift,  and  to  cook." 

Wife.  My  blood  is  already  quite  changed ;  I  am  at  the  point 
of  death. 

Jaquinot  (continuing  to  read).  "  To  rub,  to  mend,  to  keep  bright 
the  kitchen  utensils." 

Wife.   Come  quickly  to  my  assistance. 

Jaquinot.  "  To  come,  to  go,  to  bustle,  to  run." 

Wife.  Never  shall  I  pass  this  day. 

Jaquinot.    "  To  bake  the  bread,  to  heat  the  oven." 

Wife.  Ah,  your  hand  ;  I  am  approaching  my  last  moment. 

Jaquinot.   "  To  bring  the  corn  to  the  mill." 

Wife.  You  are  worse  than  a  mastiff. 

Jaquinot.   "  To  make  the  bed  early  in  the  morning." 

Wife.  Oh  !  you  think  this  is  a  joke. 

Jaquinot.  "  And  then  to  put  the  pot  on  the  fire." 

Wife.  Oh  !   where  is  my  mother  Jaquette  1 

Jaquinot.  "  And  to  keep  the  kitchen  clean." 
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W'lft.  Go  and  fetch  the  priest. 

Jaquinot.  My  paper  is  wholly  ended ;  but  I  tell  you,  without 
more  ado,  that  it  is  not  on  my  list. 

In  the  end  the  poor  man  extracts  a  promise  from  his  wife 
to  give  him  his  due  share  of  authority,  and  so  releases  her, 
saying,  "From  henceforth,  tlien,  I  shall  be  master,  for  my 
wife  allows  it." 

The  theatre  had  manifestly  made  a  great  stride  in  France 
since  it  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  Church  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  her  services ;  and  it  had  also  played  a 
notable  part  in  cultivating  the  tastes  of  the  people.  The 
influence  was,  of  course,  mutual  ;  for  if  the  French  character 
wa.s  to  be  confirmed  and  shaipened  by  the  stage,  it  was  from 
the  national  characteristics  themselves  that  its  peculiarities 
were  in  the  first  instance  impressed  upon  it.  True,  there  was 
not  much  in  the  drama  preceding  the  Renaissance  which  can 
be  said  to  exliibit  the  specialities  of  tlie  nation  and  the  litera- 
ture ;  but  there  was  at  all  events  enough  to  show  the  nature 
of  what  was  to  follow.  There  had  not  been  much  time  for 
the  growth  of  that  luxuriant  genius  which  was  to  produce  and 
insitire  a  Corneille,  a  Racine,  and  a  ^loliere,  and  which  was 
eventually  to  make  France  the  home  of  the  didactic  drama 
and  the  satirical  comedy  ;  but  the  brief  examples  above  given 
show  the  richness  of  the  soil  from  which  the  harvest  was  to  be 
gathered.  One  play  remains  to  V)e  noticed,  worthy  the  name  of 
a  comedy,  which  was  produced  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  the  Fnrcc  de  I'atltclin,  attributed  variously  to  Villon, 
Antoine  de  la  Salle,  and  Pierre  Ulanchet,  and  most  probably 
the  work  of  the  latter,  ratludin  is  the  descendant  of  Rcnard, 
the  ancestor  of  Mascarille  and  Scapin,  a  "fii-st-rate  teacher  of 
cheating,"  wlio,  being  reproached  by  his  w  ife  with  tlitii- poverty, 
engages  to  proviue  her  witli  handsome  garments,  and  ])it(hes 
upon  a  certain  Guillauine  .Tocfiaume,  draper,  ns  the  victim  of 
his  skill  in  decej)tion.    lie  goes  and  selects  some  clotlis,  prais- 
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iug  their  beauty,  and  iUittering  the  honest  tradesman  to  the 
top  of  his  bent.  A  long  time  is  occupied  in  beating  down  the 
price,  which  is  finally  settled  at  nine  francs  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  draper  will  not  give  credit  to  the  needy  starveling 
advocate.  Pathelin  resorts  to  another  device  ;  he  invites  the 
draper  to  come  to  his  house  in  the  evening  and  share  a  fat 
goose,  which  is  even  now  before  the  fire.  The  trick  succeeds. 
The  tradesman's  heart  is  melted,  and  lie  gives  up  the  cloth. 
Pathelin  carries  it  home  ;  and  when  the  draper  arrives  in  the 
evening  he  is  met  by  the  advocate's  wife,  wlio  is  bareh'  able  for 
grief  to  inform  him  that  her  husband  has  been  for  eleven  weeks 
ill  in  bed,  and  is  now  at  the  point  of  deatli.  The  scene  changes. 
The  dr.iper  has  a  farm  ;  and  he  discovers  that  his  shepherd 
has  been  killing  his  sheep  for  his  own  consumption.  He  sum- 
mons him  before  the  judge,  and  chance  leads  the  shepherd  to 
Pathelin's  door.  He  could  not  have  had  a  better  advocate. 
Arrived  in  court,  the  draper  is  commencing  his  tale  of  wrong 
when  lie  suddenly  recognises  Pathelin.  He  is  confounded  ; 
he  begins  to  wander  in  his  mind  and  in  his  words,  mixing  up 
his  sheep  with  the  trickeries  of  the  advocate  for  the  accused  : 

"  See,  my  lord  ;  but  the  business  affects  me ; 
However,  upon  my  faith,  my  mouth 
To-day  will  not  say  a  single  word  of  it.  .  .  . 
I  must  swallow  it, 

Without  chewing  .  .  .  Now,  I  was  saying 
How  1  had 

Delivered  to  him  six  yards  .  ,  .  need  I  say 
Sheep  ...  I  pray  you,  sir, 
To  pardon  me. 
This  fine  fellow 

My  shepherd,  when  he  ought  to  be 
In  the  fields  ...  he  said  that  I  should  have 
Six  golden  crowns  when  I  came  .  . . 
I  say,  that  for  three  years  past 
My  shepherd  agreed 
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That  he  -would  faithfully  iruard 

My  sheep,  and  would  practise 

No  wrong  or  villany  .  .  .  And  now  he  denies 

Both  cloth  and  money  plainly  ! 

Ah,  master  Peter,  truly 

This  rogue  here  stole  the  wool 

Of  my  sheep,  and,  when  tliey  Avere  quite  healthy, 

He  made  them  die  and  perish, 

By  knocking  them  down,  and  striking  them 

With  a  big  stick  on  the  head  : 

When  my  cloth  was  under  his  arm, 

He  went  away  very  quickly. 

And  told  me  to  come 

For  the  six  crowns  to  his  house."  ' 

It  is  in  vain  that  tlif;  judge  keeps  on  recalling  him  to  the 
point  :  "  Come,  let  us  return  to  these  sheep."  Pathelin 
takes  advantage  of  his  confusion,  makes  his  client  play  the 
idiot ;  until  at  last,  wearied  out  by  a  case  of  which  he  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail,  the  judge  dismisses  the  suit 
saying  to  the  unfortunate  draper  :  "  I  forbid  you  to  proceed. 
It  is  very  fine  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  a  fool."  And  to 
the  shepherd  :  "  Tleturn  to  your  beasts."  But  Pathelin  is 
himself  outdone  by  the  shepherd,  from  whom  he  would  fain 

'  "Monseigneur  ;    mais    le    cas     me  Que  loyaunient  me  gank'ioit 

toudnj  ;  Jles  brebis,  et  ne  my  feroit 

Tontesfois,  par  ma  foy,  ma  bouchu  Ne  dommaigt'  no  villeiiie.  .  . 

Meshuy  un  seul  mot  irendira  ...  £t  puis,  maintenaiit  il  me  iiic 

II  le  me  convient  avaller  Kt  ilrap  et  argent  plaiiiemLiit  I 

.'>an8  ma.sclior.  .  .  Or  f;a,  jedisoyc,  -Mi  I  maistre  Piem-,  vrayemeut, 

A  mon  yiropos,  comment  j'avoye  Ce  ribnut-cy  m'embloit  les  laines 

IJaillc  six  auinos  .  .  .  Doy-je  dire  L)e  nics  bestes  ;  et,  toutcs  .saiiies, 

Me.s  bnbis .  .  .  je  vous en  prj',  sire,  Lcs  faisoit  mourir  et  perir, 

Pardonnez-inoy?  Cogentil  mai.stre  Par  les  nssoinmer  et  i'erir 

Mon  liergier  quant  il  «l(!Voit  e.stre  TJc  gios  baaton  sur  la  tervelle  .  . 

Aux  cliaiiips  .   .  .  il  me  dit   que  Quant  mon  dra]>rutsoub7.  son  aissclle, 

j'anroyc  II  se  iriist  en  clu'iriin  grant  erre, 

Six  p.sciizd'or,  quant  je  viemlroye...  Kt  me  di.st  que  j'alliLsse  qm-rre 

Dy-je,  di-puis  truis  ans  en  90,  Six  escitz  d'or  en  sa  maiaoa." 
llou  berger  me  convcnanya 
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have  extracted  a  fee.     His  too  apt  pupil  only  continues  his 
idiocy,  and  thus  comes  off  the  best  of  all  the  three. 

Here,  clearly,  is  humour  of  the  most  genuine  kind  ;  and 
with  this  bright  anticipation  of  the  Eenaissance,  the  drama 
may  rest  for  a  while. 

§  4.  The  Three  Last  TRouvi^RES. 

Before  emerging  from  the  Middle  Ages  we  are  arrested  by 
three  poets,  different  in  style  and  in  character,  the  last  of  tho 
race  of  trouveres,  who  will  not  be  so  easily  dismissed  as  the 
rest  of  the  romantic  and  lyric  minstrels  who  shed  their  late 
glory  over  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Frenchmen 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  trio,  whereof  one  was  a  noble 
prince,  another  a  king,  and  the  third,  eminently  French, 
eminently  endowed  with  the  simple  virtues,  the  brilliant 
frailties,  the  easy  recklessness,  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Charles  of  Orleans^  was  the  son  of  the  murdered  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  Valentine  of  Milan.  He  Avas  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and 
remained  a  captive  in  England  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  Yet  he  liimself  had  invited,  in  1410,  the  English  to 
come  into  France,  in  order  to  assist  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  father.  During  his  long  sojourn  in  a  foreign  land  he 
wrote  many  poems,  in  different  languages,  and  sang  chiefly 
about  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  love  with  infinite  and 
artless  grace,  though  he  is  marred  not  seldom  by  excess 
of  allegory.  His  songs  reflect  the  mind  of  a  poet,  but  not 
the  history  of  his  times  ;  and  even  after  his  return,  and  until 
his  death,  he  dallied  with  poetry  at  his  court  at  Blois,  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  oppose  Charles  VII.  He  was  killed  at  last 
by  sorrow  at  an  angry  rebuke  of  Louis  XI.  In  less  perilous 
times  he  might  have  become  a  great  poet,  but  as  a  prince  he 
neglected  his  duties.    This  is  what  he  wrote  when  in  prison  :— 

»  1391-1465. 
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"  A  report  has  been  spread  in  France, 
In  nian}^  places,  that  I  was  dead ; 
Of  which  were  not  very  sorry 
Some  who  hate  me  wrongly ; 
Others  have  been  greatly  pained, 
Who  love  me  loyally, 
Like  good  and  true  friends  ; 
Therefore  I  let  every  one  know 
That  the  mouse  is  still  alive. 

I  have  had  neither  illness  nor  sorrow, 

But,  thank  God,  am  healthy  and  strong 

And  pass  (niy)  time  in  hope 

That  peace,  which  sleeps  too  long, 

Shall  awaken,  and  by  treaty 

Will  bring  joy  to  all ; 

For  this,  may  be  cursed  by  God 

Those  who  are  sorry  to  see 

That  still  the  mouse  is  alive. 

Youth  has  power  over  me 

But  old  age  does  its  best 

To  have  me  under  its  influence ; 

Now  it  will  fail  in  its  endeavours, 

I  am  far  enough  from  its  port. 

I  wish  to  keep  my  heir  from  weeping. 

Praised  be  God  in  Paradise, 

Who  has  given  me  strength  and  power, 

That  the  mouse  is  still  alive. 

No  one  wears  black  for  me, 
Grey  cloth  is  sold  much  cheaper ; 
Now  e.ach  one  may  know,  in  short, 
That  the  mouse  is  still  alive."  ^ 

*"NouvclI(;s  out  couru  en  France,  Qui  m'ayment  de  loyal  vouloir, 

Par  mains  lieux,rjue  j'cstoye  mort ;  Comme  ines  bons  et  vniis  amis  ; 

Dont  avoiiint  pen  tic  d<si)laisunce  Si  fnis  i  toiites  gens  s^avoir 

Aucuns  ceux  qui  me  liayent  a  tort  ;  Qu'encore  est  vive  la  souria. 
Autres  en  ont  eu  desconfort, 

vol..  I.  R 
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When  Charles  of  Orleans  had  returned  to  France  he  wrote 
to  one  of  his  friends,  who  would  not  come  to  see  him  : 

"  Let  the  bellman  cry  aloud, 
On  the  highway,  everywhere ; 
Fredet,  he  is  no  more  seen ; 
Is  he  put  in  prison  % "  ^ 

The  following  rondeau,^  which  has  been  universally  quoted 
and  greatly  admired,  will  justify  what  we  have  said  about 
his  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  : 

"  The  weather  has  doffed  its  cloak 
Of  wind,  and  cold,  and  rain, 
It  has  donned  embroideries 
Of  sparkling,  clear,  and  handsome  sun. 
There  is  not  an  animal  or  bird 
But  in  its  own  tongue  sings  or  shouts. 
The  weather  has  doffed  its  cloak 
Of  wind,  and  cold,  and  rain. 
River,  fountain,  and  small  stream 

Je  n'ai  eu  mal,  ne  grevance,  Or,  tiengne  chascun,  pour  tout  voir, 

Dieu  mercy,  mais  sui  sain  et  fort,  Qu'eucore  est  vive  la  sonris." 

Et  passe  temps  en  esperance  ,  ..  ^ ^.j .  ^^j^  .^  ^^  clocl.ette 

Que  Paix, qui  trop longueraent dort,  p_^^  ^^^  ^^^..^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^^^^^ 

S'esveillera  et  par  accort  5-^.^^^^,  on  ne  ie  voit  plus  ; 

A  tous  fera  liesse  avoir  j-g^.jj  ^^j^  ^^  oubliete  ? " 

Pour  ce,  de  Dieu  soient  niaudis 

Ceulx  qui  sent  dolens  de  veoir  "  "  Le  temps  a  laissie  son  manteau 

Qu'eucore  est  vive  la  souris  ^e  vent,  de  froidure  et  de  pluye, 

II  s'est  vestu  de  broderie, 

Jeunesse  sur  moy  a  puissance ;  p^  ^^j^^j^  ^^^j^.^^^^^  ^j^^.  ^^  ^^^.^^ 

Mais  vieillesse  fait  son  esfort  jj  ^,^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^^^^ 

De  m'avoir  en  sa  gouvernance,  q^^.^^^  ^^^^  -.^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^,^  ^^.^^  . 

A  present  faillira  son  sort  :  j^e  temps  a  laissie  son  manteau 

Je  suis  assez  loin  de  son  port.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  {.^.^.^j^^.^  ^^  ^^  pj^^y^^ 

De  plourer  veuil  garder  raon  hoir  ^^.^,._^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^,.^^^^^^ 

Loue  soit  Dieu  de  Paradis  p^^.^^^^  ^^  jj^,^.,^  .^^^^ 

Qui  m'a  donne  force  et  povoir,  ^^^^^^^  d'argent,  d'orfaverie  ; 

Qu'encore  est  vive  la  souris.  ^j^^^^^^^  g.^^-jj^  ^^  uouveau  ; 

Nul  ne  porte  pour  moy  le  noir,  Le  temps  a  laissie  son  manteau 

On  vent  meilleur  marcliie  drap giis;  De  vent,  de  froidure  et  de  pluye." 
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Wear  a  handsome  livery 
Of  drops  of  silver  finely  wrought ; 
Each  one  puts  on  new  clothes. 
The  weather  has  doffed  its  cloak 
Of  wind,  and  cold,  and  rain." 

We  give  a  few  specimens  of  his  English  poems  composed 
during  his  captivity,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a  goodly  number, 
whereof  some  display  gallantry  towards  his  princess,  others 
lamentation  upon  her  death.  The  poems  of  gallantry  open 
thus : — 

••  The  god  Cupide  and  Venus  the  goddes 
Whiche  power  han  on  all  worldly  gladnes 
We  hertly  gretyng  sende  of  oure  humbles 
To  louers  alle." 

Here  is  a  short  stanza,  descriptive  of  his  uxorious  regret 
in  being  alone  : — 

"Most  goodly  fayre  if  hit  were  yowre  plesere, 
So  moclie  forto  enriche  yowre  servant  here, 
Of  recomfort  of  ioy  and  of  gladnes, 
I  wolde  biseche  yow  lady  and  maystres 
Nor  lete  me  dye  as  all  in  displesere 
Syn  that  in  me  ther  nys  wele  nor  desere, 
Saue  trewly  seme  you  unto  my  powere 
Without  eschewyng  payne  or  hevynes, 
For  goode  doon  good  wherfore  my  hertis  blis 

As  for  tlie 

I  thanke 
Myn  hert  wol  cvir  thynkc  him  silf  in  greve, 
To  that  desert  hit  ben  to  yow  y  wis, 
Of  which  tiiat  long  y  trust  ye  shall  not  mys 
Parcas  sumwhat  to  raunsom  yow  or  eve. 

As  for  llie 

I  thanke." ' 

•  Poems  icriUen  in  English,  l>y  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans ;  ed.  O.  W.  Tnylor, 
p.  149.  In  tlie  Collection  dc3  Documents  inidits  sur  l'//istoir>-  dr  France^ 
1835,  it  is  ari^ed  that  thfse  jioeins  an;  not  by  Charles  of  Orli'ain,  bat  aro 
translations  done  by  an  Eii;;li.>(h  contemporary  i>oet. 
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But,  though  lie  can  bewail  so  sweetly  the  absence  of  liis 
second  spouse,  who  died  during  his  captivity,  he  married, 
immediately  after  his  liberation,  in  1440,  his  third  wife,  jNfary, 
daugliter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves.  His  son  Louis,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  VIII.,  became  King  of  France  as  Louis  XII.  Perhaps 
Charles  of  Orleans,  before  he  was  a  caj^tive,  may  have  had  some 
lessons  in  English  from  his  first  wife,  Isabel,  the  widow  of 
Richard  the  Second  of  England.  Sometimes  our  royal  author 
writes  very  short  lines  ;  for  example,  when  he  says 
"  Swethert 

Mercy 

For  smart 

Avert 

On  sert 

Y  die 

And  ye 

Alias 

Pita 

Parde 

On  me 

Non  has 

Trewly 

Madame 

Thaty 

On  whi 

Shulde  dy 

AVere  shame."  * 

At  other  times  he  writes  in  a  tripping,  lively  metre,  which 
is  very  pretty.^ 

"  When  that  ye  goo 
Than  am  y  woo 
But  ye  swete  foo 
For  ought  y  playne 
Ye  sett  not  no 
To  sle  ma  so 

*  Toema  vxritte-n  in  English,  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  ed.  G.W.  Taylor, 
p.  199.  ^  Ibid.  p.  200. 
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Alias  and  lo 
But  \vhi  soverayne 
Doon  ye  thus  payne 
Upon  me  rayne 
Shall  y  be  slayn." 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  learned  editor  of  Charles 
of  Orleans'  English  poems,  who  says :  ^  "  The  English  version 
has  all  the  spirit  of  originality,  and  evinces  a  masterly  know- 
ledge of  that  language,  which  would  do  credit  to  the  native 
writers  cotemporary  with  the  royal  French  prisoner,  from 
whom,  however,  no  poetic  productions  have  descended  to  us." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  royal  trouvere,  liene,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  Lorraine,  and  Bar,  Count  of  Provence  and  Piemout, 
King  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Jerusalem,"  etc.  Like  his  cousin 
Charles  of  Orleans  he  also  was  for  many  years  a  prisoner  ; 
like  him,  too,  he  sang  chiefly  of  the  pleasures  of  love  and  the 
beauties  of  nature  ;  and  like  him,  too,  lie  neglected  too  much 
his  princely  duties  to  occupy  himself,  when  returned  from 
prison,  with  his  curiosities,  his  painters,  and  his  poets  at  his 
castle  of  Tarascon.  And  yet  he  was  not  such  a  drivelling  old 
f(jol  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  sketched  hini,^  nor  such  a  great 
hero  as  two  of  his  French  biographers*  wish  to  make  him 
out.  His  daughter,  ^largaret  of  Anjou,  the  wife  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England,  appears  to  have  accaparated  the  spirit 
which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  her  father,  who  only 
M'ished  for  peace  and  quietness,  and  piecemeal  abandoned 
all  his  estates  in  order  to  secure  the,  to  him,  priceless  boon. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  artist.  He  has  also  written  several 
ilevotional  and  allegorical  works  in  prose  and  in  verse,  some 
tales,  a  book  on  tournaments,  and  a  great  many  short  poetical 
pieces,  which  bear  the  impress  of  a  certain  true  admiration 

'  Potuut  written  i/i  Emjlish,    by   Chnrlps,   Duke  of  Orlcan.s  ;  til.   G.    W. 
Taylor,  IiitrrKlu(;tioii,  p.  iv.  *  1409-1480.         ^  Anne  of  Ocicrslcin. 

*  M.M.  lie  Villuiicuvc-Uarguiiiont  and  de  Quutreburbca. 
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for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  peculiar  artlessness  of  style, 
not  without  its  charm.  We  shall  give  only  one  example  of 
his  descriptive  power.  In  Regnaiilt  ct  Jehanneton  he  describes 
his  own  wanderings  with  his  second  wife,  Jeanne  de  Laval, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Durance,  "  about  the  middle  of  April, 
when  Spring  makes  already  leaf  and  flower  to  bud."  All  kinds 
of  birds  sing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  love,  the  balmy  air  resounds 
with  their  varied  song ;  they  fly  in  couples  under  the  thick 
foliage,  or  along  the  flowery  hedges  to  choose  there  where  to 
build  their  nests ;  the  larks  mount  upwards  carolling  in  the 
sky  ;  the  bees  and  butterflies  flutter  from  flower  to  flower; 
the  whispering  groves,  the  murnniring  brooks,  the  wavy  mea- 
dows, the  echoes  of  the  woods  and  valleys,  repeat  songs  of  love; 
the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  begin  to  play,  when  a  pil- 
grim appears  on  the  scene.  He  sees  the  shepherdess  Jehan- 
neton and  the  shepherd  Eegnault  at  breakfast,  and  this  meal 
is  described  as  follows  in  very  tripping  verselets  : — 

"  The  shepherd  then  made  her  a  present, 
Without  any  more  delay, 
Of  a  little  barrel 
Full  of  wine,  and  of  a  pretty 
Little  nice  well-looking  knife, 
And  of  a  net,  with  meshes 
Made  of  hemp.  .  , 
To  speech  was  given  respite. 
They  beginning  Avith  good  appetite 
To  eat,  and  all  came  out 
Of  a  small  basket : 
First  a  little  napkin, 
Some  garlic,  also  a  ham. 
And  a  small  soft  cheese. 
Some  shalots, 

Some  salt,  and  also  some  nntfl, 
And  plenty  of  wild  apples, 
Salad  roots  and  lettuces, 
Champignons. 
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Thin  wine  and  onions, 

Also  two  saucers  of  wood, 

And  of  earthenware  two  bottles ; 

And  the  cup 

Was  of  a  new  bark 

Of  oak,  which  the  shepherdess, 

As  a  tiling  pretty  and  beautiful, 

Much  valued ; 

Some  milk  was  kept  in  it. 

Then  I  saw  the  shepherd,  who  took 

Some  wood  and  put  fire  to  it ; 

And  Jeanneton 

Placed  upon  it  the  little  kettle  j 

Then  Eegnault  came  near 

And  supported  it  with  a  stick, 

That  it  should  not  fall."  ' 

Is  this  not  a  very  nice  rural  breakfast  ?  Onions  and 
shalots  may  not  suit  northern  palates  ;  there  may  also  not  be 
enough  substantial  viands  for  them,  but  we  are  in  the  sunny 
south,  the  land  of  song  and  garlic,  where  the  heart  thirsts  for 
poetry  and  love,  and  the  palate  for  alliaceous  condiments.  The 

'  We  give  the  following  lines  as  a  sample  of  Rene  of  Anjou's  style  : — 

"  Le  pasteur  si  lui  fist  prcsmt,  Des  responses  et  ilea  licrbetes. 

Sans  plus  tarder  lors  a  prcsant,  Des  cliampignons, 

D'un  baiillet  Du  vin  aigre  et  des  oignoas. 

Plain  de  vin  et  d'un  joliet,  Aussi  de  boys  deux  sausserons. 

Petit,  constant,  gent  coustelet,  Et  de  terre  deux  goderons  ; 

£t  d'une  panneti^re  a  plet  Et  Pescuelle. 

Faicte  de  teille  .  .  .  Estoit  d'une  cscorcc  nouvelle 

Au  parler  fut  donne  respit.  De  cliaine,  que  la  pastourelle, 

Eux  prenant  de  bon  appetit  Pour  uiie  tliose  gente  et  belle, 

A  menger,  parquoy  tout  sortit  Bien  la  tenoit, 

Du  panneron  :  Qui  du  luit  garde  I'y  avoit, 

Premif-r  ung  jwtit  tonaillon,  Puis  vy  b-  jtasti-ur  qui  prenoit 

Des  aillfZ,  aussi  ung  jainbon      •  Du  b<jys,  et  Ii-  feu  y  ine<.toit ; 

Et  ung  petit  moul  froniugeon,  Et  Jnnneton. 

Des  eschalletes,  Mectoit  dessus  le  jwillrron 

Du  scl  et  aussi  des  noisctes,  Puis  IJegnaiilt  vjnt  a  I'environ 

Et  foison  sauvagcs  poinnietc*,  Qui  le  soustenoit  dun  baaton, 

Qu'il  ne  tombast." 
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pilgrim  continues  to  listen,  and  sees  the  shepherdess  show  to 
her  shepherd  a  pair  of  loving  turtledoves,  whicli  she  upholds 
as  a  model  of  fidelity.  Then  a  quarrel  ensues  about  the  rela- 
tive faithfulness  of  lovers,  and  at  last  they  perceive  the  pil- 
grim and  beg  him  to  he  their  judge.  He  puts  off  his  sentence 
to  the  next  morning,  and  goes  away  to  say  his  prayers  at  the 
little  chapel  in  the  wood,  where 

"  The  nice  little  joyful  birds, 
So  pleasant,  gentle,  and  loving, 
Ceased  their  melodious  warbling  j 
And  here  and  there  each  did  their  best 
To  go  and  sleep  in  pairs 
Within  their  very  pretty  nests, 
And  no  longer  sang  their  songs. 

The  quails  loudly  did  raise  their  voices 

In  the  meadows,  so  that  they  resounded 

In  the  woods,  Avhich  were  near  there ; 

And  then  the  stags  rushed  out  of  the  forests, 

And  came  to  eat  the  corn. 

Then  more  than  one  did  listen, 

And  often  kept  looking  around  them. 

Tlie  partridges  also  uttered  their  cries, 

And  then  in  covies  tied  av.'Tiy, 

And  came  down  where  the  fields  are, 

And  there  stopped  all  night. 

The  bull-flies  buzzed  through  the  air ; 

In  other  parts  the  coneys  were  trotting  about 

And  leaping  too  at  the  same  time. 

The  sun  was  absent. 

And  no  longer  shoAved  there, 

Nor  appeared  any  where. 

Except  on  the  steeple,  where  what  she  touched, 

Was  made  rather  dazzling ; 

But  scarcely  I  beheld  it, 

For  I  soon  lost  sicrht  of  it. 


I 
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Tlie  screech-owl  coming  out  of  his  hole, 
Was  already  seated  on  a  tree, 
Uttering  his  wretched  and  harsh  note ; 
And  the  bat  was  flying  (to  look) 
For  the  sun  which  was  hiding, 
And  the  air  was  a  little  more  cool, 
And  I  felt  it  at  the  top  of  my  fingers."  ^ 

The  pilgrim  says  his  oiisons,  passes  the  whole  night  in 
prayer,  and  when  lie  returns  to  the  appointed  place  next 
morning,  finds  the  two  lovers  gone.  This  is  a  fair  description 
of  the  entire  pastoral,  as  perfect  as  any  that  exists  in  the  old 
fahliavx,  and  in  wliicli  the  accurate,  minute,  and  poetical  de- 
scription of  landscape  is  only  equalled  by  the  delicate  delinea- 
tion of  human  feelings,  and  by  the  chastity  of  thoughts.  We 
must,  however,  admit  that  now  and  then  some  obscure 
verses,  as  well  as  a  certain  affectation,  and  some  childish 
play  on  words,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  concetti,  are  to  be 
found  in  it ;  but  of  course  liene,  though  a  king,  did  not 
escape  the  influence  of  his  age  and  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  trio  is  Francois  Villon.     His 

^  "We  shall  only  give  tlie  first  two  couplets  of  the  lines  we  quote,  in  order 
to  show  tlie  difference  of  m.^tre  from  the  extract  given  on  page  247  : — 

"  Et  Its  gents  oiseletz  joyeulx, 
I'laisans  et  doul.x  et  anioureulx, 
Cessoient  leur  glay  inelodiculx  ; 
Et  <;Jl  et  li  chascun  qui  mieulx 
S'  alloient  cousclier  deux  et  deulx 
Dedans  leurs  niz  tres  gracieulx, 
Ne  plus  leurs  doulx  chans  ne  chantoient, 

Les  caillcs  leurs  voix  fort  haussnient 
Es  prcz,  si  qu'en  retentissoient 
Les  boys  qui  \nks  de  IJl  estoient ; 
Et  les  cerfs  lors  des  fors  issoient, 
Et  ts  blez  \h.  niengcr  venoient. 
Pour  ce  fpic  jilus  ainc  ndonc  n'oient 
Aiitour  d'eulx  aouvent  regardant 
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poems  are  sermons  in  disliobUle,  moralities  in  the  garb  of  loose- 
ness, history  in  romance,  philosopliy  in  love-songs.  His 
strength  and  his  weakness  are  precisely  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  much  of  the  French  light  literature  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  if  he  inherited  these  with  his  nationality,  we  must  not 
forget  that  Villon  was  to  some  extent  the  literary  progenitor 
of  those  who  followed  him;  and  tliat  his  special  character- 
istics, the  qualities  which  distinguished  him  from  his  con- 
temporaries and  his  predecessors,  have  been  transmitted  to 
succeeding  generations  from  liim  as  their  origin.  If  he  took 
from  his  race  and  from  his  age,  lie  gave  back  infinitely  more  ; 
it  is  the  privilege  and  the  glory  of  every  vividly  original 
soul ;  and  it  was  the  privilege  of  Villon  in  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree. 

It  is  true  of  him,  as  of  Eutebeuf,  of  Adam  de  la  Halle,  of 
the  author  of  the  Farce  de  Pathclin,  that  we  know  little  of  his 
life  beyond  what  he  himself  has  told  us.  It  was  not  because 
he  lacked  popularity  in  his  own  day,  but  rather  because  his 
friends  and  fellow-countrymen  were  not  given  to  much 
writing,  and  because  the  generation  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  own  was  specially  barren  of  literarj''  activity.  Born 
probably  at  Paris,  in  the  year  l-iol,  he  was  of  poor  parentage, 
the  son  of  a  working  man,  and  of  an  illiterate  mother.  He 
had  a  taste  for  reading,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  which  was  closed  in  those  days  by  no  bar  of  fortune 
or  birth.  He  learned  there  little  more  than  had  been  learned 
by  Eutebeuf  in  his  day.  His  nature  and  true  tastes  began  to 
display  themselves.  Less  fitted  for  arduous  studies  than  for 
a  life  of  pleasure  and  recklessness,  he  attained  such  an  emi- 
nence amojigst  his  idle  companions  that  they  made  him  their 
leader  in  all  their  madcap  enterprises,  which  included  strange 
and  lawless  methods  of  svipplying  themselves  with  the  means 
of  purchasing  their  amusements.  An  awkward  circumstance 
brought  this  easy  though  perilous  career  to  an  end.     He  had 
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been  paying  court  to  a  beauty  who  for  some  time  listened 
favourably  to  his  prayers,  but  who  presently  flouted  and  threw 
him  over.  He  took  revenge  witli  his  tongue,  perhaps  went 
still  farther,  and  played  a  few  unpleasant  practical  jokes  upon 
her ;  whereupon  the  lady  complained  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authoritie^s  ;  and  a  graphic  picture  of  the  times  is  brought 
before  our  eyes  by  the  fact  that  the  said  authorities — perhap.s, 
indeed,  the  authorities  of  the  university — ordered  him  to  be 
whipped.  Villon  underwent  his  punishment,  and  then  quitted 
Pari-s,  not,  however,  without  leaving  behind  him  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  Laxjs,  now  known  as  his  Petit  Testament. 
He  w;is  twenty-five  years  old  when  this  degradation  fell 
upon  him,  and  this,  tog'-i  -r  with  his  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, seemed  for  a  time  to  destroy  every  particle  of  his  self- 
respect.  He  did  not  go  far  from  Paris,  but  hung  about  the 
environs  in  the  company  of  the  worst  or  lowest  of  both  .sexes, 
at  one  moment  steeped  to  the  hair  in  almost  indescribable 
moral  and  physical  defilement,  and  tlie  next  moment  writing 
witty  and  even  refined  poems  and  ballads.  In  1457  we  find 
him  in  the  cells  of  the  Ch^telet,  cond(!mned  to  death  for  some 
crime  or  other — not  necessarily  a  very  grave  one,^  after  any 
other  standard  than  that  of  the  ruthless  laws  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Of  course  the  trial  which  preceded  the  sentence  was 
in  itself  no  trifle,  for  Villon  had  undei'gone  "(luestion  by 
7.'ater,"-  long  a  favourite  prucess  in  the  French  courts.  Tlie 
accused  was  laid  out  for  this  exaniination  upon  a  stretcher, 
bound  thereto  with  strong  cords  round  his  chest,  his  loins,  and 
his  ankles,  or  else  suspended  in  the  air  by  his  four  extremi- 
ties, to  each  of  which  was  attached  a  heavy  weight.     The 

'  .\ccor>liiig  to  tlic  lat<;st  discoviTcd  florument-M,  Villon  is  Siiid  to  have  Wen 
connected  with  a  band  of  robbers,  wlio  even  plundered  the  Coll«5ge de  Navarre  ; 
hence  his  condemnation. 

'  Such,  nt  Ica-st,  .sceins  to  he  tlic  only  meaning  which  wc  can  attach  to  thfl 
following  coujilet  from  his  Grand  TrMnmrnl : — 

"  On  ne  m'i*u»t,  pnnni  ce  tlrapcl, 
Faict  boyrc  d  celit;  encorclicri"^." 
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former  is  the  method  illustrated  in  a  ■vvood-eiigraving  by 
Damhoudere,  issued  at  Antwerp  just  a  hundred  years  aftei 
Villon  had  passed  inider  the  ordeal.  The  executioner  then 
grasped  his  victim  by  the  nose,  until  the  exhausted  lungs 
forced  open  his  mouth,  when,  the  moment  being  adroitly 
seized,  some  nine  litres  of  water  were  poured  gradually  in  a 
continuous  stream  down  the  unhappy  wretch's  throat. 
Double  the  quantity  of  water  was  employed  for  the  "  ques- 
tion extraordinary,"  and  when  all  was  over  the  (very 
possibly  innocent)  man  was  considerately  laid  before  the  fire 
to  dry.^ 

Our  poet  contrived  to  escape  the  capital  sentence  through 
the  mediation  of  a  prince  unnamed,  to  whom  he  had  cunningly 
appealed  on  the  day  of  his  daughter's  birth.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  friend  in  need  was  Charles  of  Orleans,  a  sufficiently 
genuine  poet  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  envy.  Yillon  was 
grateful  to  his  patron,  and  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  full  of 
delicate  feeling  to  the  infant  princess  Avho  had  so  opportunely 
arrived  on  the  scene.     He  apostrophises  her  thus : — 

"  0  honoured  birth,  sent  here  below  from  heaven ; 
"Worthy  offshoot  of  the  noble  lil}'  ; 
Most  precious  gift  of  Jesus  ;  Mar}",  most  gracious  name, 
Fount  of  pity,  source  of  grace, 
The  happy  consolation  of  mine  eyes, 
Who  dost  build  and  confirm  my  peace. 
The  peace,  that  is,  of  the  rich, 
The  substance  of  the  poor. 
The  hiding-place  of  felons  and  -WTetches."" 

The  double  allusion  to  the  Virgin  and  the  princess  is 
most  judiciously  handled  ;  and,  be  it  observed,  Villon  was  a 
genuinely  religious  man,  doubt  it  who  will,  though  the  lion's 
share  of  his  life  was  given  rather  to  the  cause  tlian  the  fact 
of  his  repentance. 

^  P,  Lacroix,  Moeurs,  Usages  ct  Costumes  au  Moycn  Age,  PinaliU. 
-  Gcuvres  de  Villon,  Jannet,  p.  105. 
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We  heai-  no  more  of  him  until  1461,  Avlien  he  turns  up  at 
Meung,  once  more  in  prison,  and  this  time  by  order  of  Bishop 
Thibault.  There  he  wrote  verses  for  many  weary  montlis,  it 
may  be  for  years,  cursing  at  intervals  i\\Q  folk  plaisance  which 
liad  led  to  his  sojourn  in  that  dismal  hole  beneath  the  moat. 
Surely  he  had  been  more  unfortunate  or  more  reckless  than 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  his  contemporaries,  for  his 
crimes  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  heinous  in  tliem- 
selves  ;  or  were  two  imprisonments  and  a  whipping  not  much 
more  than  the  average  experience  of  a  vagabond  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ?  And  does  our  poet  owe  his  evil  repute 
chiefly  to  his  garrulous  muse  ?  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable. At  all  events  this  man  suffered  enough  in  his  life- 
time to  make  of  the  poet  a  devil-may-care  and  thoroughly  dis- 
reputable scamp,  a  rebel  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  is  not 
for  Englishmen  to  wonder  at  such  a  result,  for  there  is  the 
making  of  a  rebel  in  nearly  every  one  of  them,  and  nothing 
would  do  it  more  readily  than  hopeless  wretchedness  and 
perpetual  oppression.  But  few  Englishmen  could  liave  sung 
out  tiieir  miseries  in  graceful  and  spiritual  "  ballads."  That 
requires  a  Eutebeuf,  a  Villon,  a  Beranger,  a  Frenchman  in 
fact ;  not  caring  for  the  morrow,  nor  much  for  personal  ap- 
pearances, but  with  abounding  genius  and  philosophy  and 
lightness  of  heart.  So  our  poet  went  on  writing  as  gaily  as 
ever.  It  is  doubtful  how  long  lie  survived  the  prison  of  Meung, 
which  must  have  sorely  tried  his  constitution,  for  he  had  "to 
ilrink  water  many  a  morning  and  evening."  Babehiis  tells 
us  that  Villon  had  made  a  journey  to  England,  and  that  in 
his  old  age  he  retired  to  Saint  ^laxent  in  Poitou,  under  the 
favour  of  a  wealthy  man,  ablie  of  tlie  said  place.  There,  t(j 
entertain  the  people,  he  took  in  hand  to  produce  the  play 
of  the  I'assinn  in  the  Poit^'vin  manner  and  language.^  Let 
us  hopf!  so.  If  he  ended  his  life  respectably  and  in  comfort 
»  Pantagrucl,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  13. 
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he  may  not  liave  M-ritten  many  more  songs  in  the  old  gay 
fashion  ;  but  perhaps  he  had  written  enough,  and  ohl  age 
sings  its  own  mute  song  of  contentment  all  tlie  better  for 
superfluity  of  food  and  warmth  and  raiment. 

It  is  certain  that  Villon  dabbled  in  the  drama,  but  all 
that  he  has  left  us  of  an  authentic  character  is  purely  lyrical. 
Of  course  he  was  more  honoured  after  his  death  than  before 
it,  and  Francis  I.  encouraged  Clement  Marot  to  collect  his 
poems,  which  was  done  with  a  will  and  with  a  hearty  appre- 
ciation. In  an  octave  prefacing  this  edition,  Marot  says  that  if 
anything  is  found  wrong  in  it  he  should  be  blamed,  but  that 
if  this  edition  of  Villon  is  better  arranged  and  more  highly 
valued,  thanks  should  be  given  for  it  to  the  khig,  "  wlio  alone 
was  the  cause  of  the  undertaking."  The  j)reface  of  jMarot's 
edition  displays  editorial  instinct  of  no  mean  order,  but  he  fell 
under  the  lash  of  the  Pleiade  for  having  anything  whatever  to 
say  to  "  so  miserable  a  woi  kman  "  as  Villon,  and  for  giving 
undue  importance  to  "  what  Avas  worth  nothing." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Villon,  like  Byron  and  a  few 
more  of  his  world-despising  sort,  blackened  his  own  character 
out  of  mere  indifference  or  defiance.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
incline  to  take  literally  the  repulsive  word-picture  which  he 
draws  of  himself  in  Grosse  Margot,  whereof  the  e?ivoi  bears 
its  own  refutation,  or  at  least  its  own  explanation,  on  its  face.. 

Eeckless,  not  to  say  bitter,  defiance  of  the  world  breathes  in 
too  many  of  his  lines.  They  have  maligned,  tortured,  de- 
graded him  :  they  shall  have  text  for  their  commentary,  and 
substance  for  their  shadow^s.  But  he  is  not  always  in  this 
mood.  He  is  fond  at  times  of  giving  good  advice  to  his  old 
companions,  though  in  giving  it  he  can  hardly  forbear  the 
final  wink  of  the  eye  which  expresses  more  than  all  his  words. 
Read  his  JBcUade  de  bonne  Doctrine,  which  we  have  not  the 
heart  to  translate  lest  it  should  lose  its  delicate  aroma.  Per- 
haps he  is  best  of  all  when  dealing  with  "  the  ladies  of  Paris," 
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or  with  one  or  other  of  the  particular  ladies  on  whom  he  sets 
his  affection  for  the  time  being.  Turn  over  the  leaves  of  his 
works  where  you  will,  there  are  the  same  overflowing  spirits, 
the  same  jests  and  wiles  and  pranks  of  wit,  the  same  froth 
of  humour  and  joyousness  ;  rarely  passion  of  great  depth, 
rarely  seriousness  of  long  duration,  but  just  sufficient  of  each 
to  show  that  we  are  in  presence  of  a  soul  infinitely  varied, 
unstintedly  gifted,  full  of  character  and  human  significance, 
full  also  of  the  perplexing  inconsistencies  and  abandonments 
of  genius. 

A  fair  specimen  of  Villon's  pathos,  badinage,  and  grace  of 
treatment  combined  may  be  found  in  this  ballad  from  Lt 
Grand  Testament :  Dcs  Dames  du  Temps  Jadis  : — 

"  Tell  nie  where  or  in  wliat  land 
Is  Flora,  the  lovely  lioman 
Archipiada,  or  Thais, 
Who  was  her  cousin-german'? 
Echo,  answering  when  a  sound  is  thrown 
Across  the  river  or  over  a  lake, 
Who  had  a  beauty  too  far  beyond  her  kindl 
But  where  are  lust  year's  snows'! 

Where  is  the  most  wise  Heloisl 

For  whom  was  mutilated  and  turned  monk 

Pierre  Abelard  at  Saint  Denys ; 

For  his  love  he  had  tlii.s  punishment. 

Where,  I  ask,  is  the  queen 

Who  ordered  that  Biiri<lan 

Should  be  cast  in  a  sack  into  the  Seine  1 

But  where  are  last  year's  snows  1 

The  queen,  white  like  a  lily, 

Wiio  sang  with  the  voice  of  a  siren, 

Bertha,  the  big-footed,  Beatrix,  Alice 

Harembi)Uges,  who  governed  Mayne, 

And  Jeanne,  the  good  maiden  from  Lorraine, 

Whom  the  Euiilish  burned  at  Rouen  : 
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Where  are  they,  Virgin-Queen  ] 
But  where  are  last  year's  snows  1 

Prince,  you  may  ask  for  a  week 
Where  they  are,  or  for  a  year, 
Yet  shall  this  refrain  endure — 
But  where  are  last  year's  snows  %  " 

He  was  not  the  only  poet,  by  many  thousands,  whose  best 
efforts  were  put  forth  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  whose 
favour  with  posterity  has  sprung,  in  no  slight  degree,  from 
the  cruelty  of  their  contemporaries.  He  saw  and  foresaw 
this  himself,  lying  in  his  prison  under  sentence  of  death ; 

^  "  Dictes  moy,  ou,  ne  en  quel  pays 
Est  Flora  la  belle  Romaine, 
Arcliipiada,  ue  Thais 
Qui  fut  sa  cousine  germainej 
Echo  parlant  quand  bruyt  on  maine 
Dessus  riviere,  ou  sus  estan, 
Qui  beaulte  eut  trop  plus  que  humaine? 
Mais  ou  sent  les  neiges  d'antan  ? 

Ou  est  la  tressage  Helois  ? 

Pour  qui  fort  cliastre  (et  puy  Moyne) 

Pierre  Esbaillart  a  Suinct  Denys 

Pour  son  amour  eut  cest  essoyne. 

Semblableraent  ou  est  la  Royne 

Qui  commanda  que  Buridan 

Fut  jette  en  ung  sac  en  Seine  ? 

Mais  ou  sont  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  t 

La  Pioyne  blanche  comme  ung  lys 
Qui  chantoit  a  voix  de  Sereine, 
Berthe  au  grand  pied,  Bietris,  AUya^ 
Harembouges  qui  tint  le  Mayne, 
Et  Jehanne  la  bonne  Lorraine 
Qu'  Angloys  bruslerent  a  Eouen. 
Ou  sont  ilz,  Vierge  souveraine  ? 
Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ? 

Prince  n'enquerez  de  sepmaine 
Ou  elles  sont,  ne  de  cest  an, 
Que  ce  refrain  ne  vous  remaine  : 
Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  I" 
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and  he  tells  us  that  "trouble  has  sharpened  my  clumsy 
thoughts,  round  as  a  skein,  teaching  me  more  than  all  the 
commentaries  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle."  He  made  a  jest  of 
his  condemnation,  as  he  had  made  a  jest  of  his  masters,  of 
his  parents,  of  his  poverty  and  wretchedness,  writing  his  own 
epigram  in  words  which  could  liardly  have  come  from  the 
tongue  of  a  heinous  criminal.  Yet,  side  by  side  with  this  jest, 
comes  an  outburst  of  that  ever-present  pathos  which  was 
with  him  so  near  akin  to  jest ;  a  challenge  which,  it  may  be, 
he  had  given  to  one  of  his  friends,  with  the  petition  that 
he  would  affi.K  it  to  a  pillar  at  the  ghastly  gibbet  of  Mont- 
faucon  when  he  and  his  companions  should  be  dangling  there  in 
chains — food  for  the  vultures,  but  not  for  inhuman  gibes  : — 

"  0  brother  men,  wlio  after  us  endure, 
Be  not  in  heart  agranst  us  hardened; 
For  if  ye  show  pity  on  us  poor  wretches, 
God  will  for  this  have  greater  mercy  on  you. 
You  see  us  here  suspended,  five  or  six ; 
As  for  the  flesh  which  we  had  over-nourished, 
It  is  long  since  devoured  and  rotten, 
And  we  bones  are  turning  to  ashes  and  dust; 
Let  no  man  laugh  at  our  evil  case, 
But  jtray  God  tliat  he  will  absolve  us  all.' 

*  "  Freres  huniains  qui  apres  nous  vivez 
N'ayez  lus  cucuis  coiitre  nous  cndurcis. 
Car  si  pitie  de  nous  pouvres  avez 
Dieu  en  aura  jilustost  de  vous  merciz ; 
Vous  nous  voyt'z  cy  attadu'Z,  cinq,  six  ; 
Quant  de  la  chair,  qui  trop  avons  nouirie, 
Elle  est  jtif^a  dfvorf-c  et  pouiric, 
Et  nous  les  os,  devenous  cendre  ct  pouldre; 
De  nostra  mal  personne  ne  s'en  rie, 
Mais  priez  Dieu  que  tons  nous  vueille  absonMrc." 
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BOOK  III. 
THE   RENAISSANCE. 


CHAPTEIl  I. 

§  1.  Causks  of  the  I'iEXxVISsance. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  order  of  the 
centuries,  the  succession  of  dynasties,  tlie  political  divisions 
of  the  world,  and,  free  from  interruptions,  stand  face  to  face 
with  half-a-dozen  facts. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  realise  this  truth,  that  heaven,  eaith, 
and  humanity  were  discovered  within  the  limits  of  a  lifetime. 

Imagine  that  you  exist  ui)on  a  i)latform  in  space,  sup- 
ported you  know  not  how,  limited  you  know  not  where;  that 
round  about  you  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  are  whirled  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  innumerable  stars  ;  that  somewhere  be- 
neath your  feet  burns  the  malcholge  of  the  wicked,  and  some- 
where above  your  head  .stands  the  paradise  of  the  saints. 
You  have  taken  all  this  for  granted  upon  the  faith  of  your 
father's  word  ;  you  have  had  it  confirmed  from  the  ]>ulpit 
and  in  the  lecture  room  ;  you  have;  fdund  its  sanction  in  the 
I'.ible.  You  no  more  think  of  questioning  it  than  of  doubting 
those  oth'^r  irrefragable  facts,  that  the  blood  rests  in  your 
veins  like  the  wine  in  a  bottle,  that  the  winds  blow  "  where 
they  list,"  without  law  or  explanation,  that  every  weight  falls 
"  downwards,"  and  that  to  (piestii^n  any  of  these  unquestion- 
able; facts  would  be  a  grievous  offence  against  the  God  who 
made  you.     And  now  suppose  that  you  are  suildenly  made 
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aware,  b}'  incontestable  proofs  and  confirmations,  that  the 
belief  of  your  life  has  been  false  ;  that  from  your  youth  up- 
wards you  have  been  living  in  gross  darkness,  and  accepting 
"  a  vain  thing  fondly  imagined."  Suppose  that  a  new  teacher 
— a  dozen  new  teachers — arise,  who  convince  you  by  an  alto- 
gether novel  process  of  argument,  by  an  appeal  to  faculties 
which  you  had  scarcely  yet  ventured  to  exercise,  and  which  you 
now  exercise  almost  against  your  wall,  that  the  world  whereon 
you  live  is  not  fiat  but  round,  not  fixed  but  moving,  and 
moving  with  a  double  motion,  round  an  axis  and  round  a 
point,  moving  at  a  pace  which  it  makes  you  giddy  to  con- 
template, and  which  can  never  be  appreciated  or  illustrated 
by  any  process  within  our  mental  grasp.  Suppose  yourself 
forced  to  admit  that  tlie  unquestionableness  of  these  new  and 
stupendous  facts  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  the 
unquestionableness  of  your  previous  faith,  no  more  absolute 
in  its  degree,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  uncertainty  in  its  cha- 
racter. Suppose,  again,  that  you  are  informed  of  other  worlds 
of  men  existing  on  the  earth  M'hich  you  had  imagined  to  be 
parcelled  out  between  yourself  and  your  neighbours,  that  you 
speak  wdth  travellers  who  have  been  there,  and  w'ho  describe 
to  you  these  new-discovered  races — their  manners,  their  ap- 
pearance, their  civilisations  ; — and  that,  in  short,  you  begin  to 
realise  how  different  are  the  maps  of  heaven  and  earth  from 
'ihose  which  you  had  been  wont  to  keep  before  your  eyes. 
And  finally,  suppose  that,  contemplating  all  these,  and  a  score 
of  facts  besides — foremost  amongst  them  the  discovery  of  a 
process  by  which  the  copies  of  a  book  niuy  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  thus  assuring  at  once  the  preservation  and  wider 
dissemination  of  sacred  and  profane  knowledge  —  you  are 
astounded  at  tlie  grandeur,  the  richness,  the  promise  of  the 
vista  opened  before  you  ;  you  perceive  your  duty  to  God,  to 
the  Church,  to  humanity,  in  a  new  light ;  you  rebel  against 
your  former  ignorance,  and  against  those  to  whom  you  con- 
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ceive  it  to  have  been  due.  A  vast  change  comes  over  you, 
for  which  you  are  at  a  loss  to  account ;  but  presently  the 
explanation  is  discovered.  You  have  ceased  to  be  content 
with  deductions  from  the  mind  to  the  senses,  but  require  your 
mind  to  interpret  your  senses.  You  are  no  longer  before  all 
things  a  votary  of  faith,  but  admit  yourself  to  be  a  convert 
of  reason. 

Enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  contrast  between  your  first 
and  your  last  condition,  perceive  the  full  nature  and  extent  of 
your  advance,  and  then  tell  us  the  result.  Is  it  not  a  revolu- 
tion, a  reconception,  a  renaissance? 

In  the  sixteenth  century  men  found  themselves  in  this 
predicament.  Columbus  had  discovered  America  a  few  years 
before  the  century  commenced.  Copernicus  and  Galileo 
explored  tlie  heavens,  and  hung  the  revolving  world  in  space. 
Lulher  and  Calvin  liberated  the  soul,  as  liabelais  and  ]\ton- 
taigne  liberated  the  mind,  and  as  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes 
gave  wings  to  the  imagination.  The  art  of  printing  had 
already  reaped  its  first  triumphs,  and  more  tlian  reali.sctl  the 
anticipations  of  its  inventors.  It  had  been  tlie  principal 
means  of  carrying  back  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
classical  antiiiuity,  and  of  restoring  tlie  rich  treasures  of 
Greek  and  I^tiii  literature.  By  this  service  alone  it  deserved 
to  rank  with  the  discoveries  of  the  astronomers,  and  to  bo 
compared  with  the  intellectual  conquests  of  the  reformers. 
More  than  once  in  the  Middle  Ages  attemj)ts  had  been  made, 
from  the  days  of  Alcuin  to  the  days  of  Abelard  and  Occam, 
to  reconquer  the  lost  learning  of  the  world — ntnv  through 
the  schoolmen,  now  by  rejf.'ctiou  of  the  schoolmen's  barren 
methods  :  now  through  the  medium  of  ]>rofane  literature,  now 
by  the  ineffectual  aid  of  religious  philosophy  ;  but  the  elfort 
had  fuilcd.  "The  struggle  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,"  says  a 
brilliant   French   historian,^  "had  been  continually  directed 

•  Michclet,  lUnaissancc,  Iiitrod. 
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against  a  relapse  into  nature.  "With  partial  and  temporary 
successes,  they  encountered  frequent  and  long  rebuffs.  The 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  occurring  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  preceding  philosophy, 
found  an  inconceivable  absence  of  life,  a  complete  blank,  and 
sprang  from  the  loins  of  nothing.  It  was  the  heroic  offspring 
of  a  vast  exercise  of  will."  The  art  of  printing  aided  it,  but 
slowly  and  imperfectly ;  aided  it  by  resuscitation  of  the 
ancient  intellectual  forms,  but  at  the  same  time  obstructed  it 
by  the  perpetuation  of  the  modern  vacuities.  "  If  they  pub- 
lished antiquity,  yet  on  the  other  hand  they  published  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  above  all  the  class-books,  summaries, 
abstracts,  the  whole  doctrine  of  folly,  the  manuals  of  con- 
fessors and  the  cases  of  conscience  ;  ten  Nyders  for  one  Iliad  ; 
with  one  Virgil  a  score  of  Fi diets." ^  If  the  Eenaissance 
could  not  have  been  without  the  discovery  of  printing,  it 
triumphed  almost  in  spite  of  it. 


§  2.  The  Eenaissance  in  France. 

The  phases  of  this  revolution  —  or  rather,  of  this  new 

evolution  of  the  human  intellect — were  many  ;  and  its  results 

upon  the  literary  and  political  progress  of  France  were  such 

that  the  nation  may  be  said  to  have  passed  from  childhood  to 

adolescence  Avithout  the  interval  of  boyhood.     The  new  light 

which  had  been  admitted  into  the  minds  of  men,  having  once 

pierced  the  mists  and  clouds  of  their  ignorance,  could  never 

thereafter   be   extinguished,  though   there  were  many  who 

would   have   thought  that   by  extinguishing  it  they  would 

^  Michelet,  Renaissance,  Introd.  Nyder  was  a  famous  German  theo- 
logian who  died  about  1440,  after  destroj'ing  thousands  of  Bohemians  in  a 
crusade,  and  several  of  whose  works  were  reprinted  at  Paris  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  most  ridiculous  book  is  called  Formicarium.  Fichet 
was  a  theologian,  an  orator,  and  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1467. 
His  letters  and  treatise  on  Ehctoric  were  printed  in  Paris,  1470-1474. 
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render  God  service.  The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  had  been 
tasted,  and,  strange  to  say,  tasted  with  impunity  ;  for  the 
sword  of  the  Church  had  no  terrors  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Eden  on  which  men  had  turned  their  backs  was  but  a 
paradise  of  fools,  a  garden  of  sloth  and  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. Yet  it  was  more  than  an  unsubstantial  sword  wliich 
was  turned  against  those  who  had  braved  the  proscription  of 
freedom  and  knowledge,  and  who,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
lofty  rebellion,  set  themselves  to  till,  with  the  sweat  of  their 
brains,  the  intellectual  ground  upon  which  Church  and  Parlia- 
ments, kings  and  doctors,  had  planted  the  briers  and  thistles 
of  their  curse.  Political  liberty  and  power  were  regarded  as 
the  sacred  monopoly  of  a  privileged  class,  waived  only  on  rare 
occasions  in  belialf  of  such  as  managed  to  flatter  the  pride  or 
disarm  the  prejudices  of  the  ruling  minds,  and  jealously 
guarded  by  Parliaments  which  were  themselves  subservient 
to  the  monarchy  and  tlie  Church.  Liberty  of  discussion, 
freedom  of  tongue  and  pen,  were  sternly  limited,  not  only  by 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  but  by  the  universities  themselves, 
and  in  particular  by  the  riglit  of  censure  vested  in  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Liberty  of  belief,  of  religious  inquiry  and  theological 
controversy,  was  repressed  b}-  the  vast  influence  and  wealtli  of 
the  Cimrch,  which  could  at  need  set  in  motion  every  political 
engine  in  the  state  ;  which  never  hesitated  to  hurl  its  anathe- 
mas against  all  who  raised  the  note  of  scepticism  or  denial ; 
wliich  had  its  stake  for  the  recusant,  its  army  of  Jesuits  for 
tlie  suspected,  its  almost  equally  powerful  league  for  tliose 
who  ventured  to  whisper  of  reform.  Ifoyalty,  which  began 
by  sympathising  with  the  lienaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
ended  by  casting  in  its  lot  with  the  champions  of  darkness  ; 
yet  selfishly  enough,  always  for  its  own  interest,  burning 
Huguenots  in  France,  but  allying  itself  with  Protestants  in 
Germany;  combining  with  the  Church  against  the  Huguenots, 
with   the  Pcformation  against  the  Ligue,  crushing  one  sup- 
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posed  enemy  by  tlie  aid  of  another,  and  escaping  for  a  time, 
not  without  difficulty,  from  the  fury  of  insurrection  and  from 
the  peril  of  the  assassin.^ 

Thus  the  Renaissance  in  France  had  its  baptism  of  blood, 
and  only  by  a  long  and  cruel  struggle  attained  in  the  end  the 
right  to  exist.  In  England  it  had  less  to  fear.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  indeed,  would  have  crushed  it  by  the  slieer  brutality 
of  a  prejudiced  mind.  Himself  a  scholar,  he  would  fain  have 
been  the  only  one  in  his  kingdom  ;  hostile  to  the  Church 
from  the  desire  of  an  illicit  freedom,  he  was  hostile  to  intel- 
lectual progress  from  the  wantonness  of  a  fastidious  autocracy. 
Under  his  eldest  daughter  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastics 
was  once  more  established  ;  but  their  brief  fury  was  directed 
rather  against  religious  than  against  intellectual  freedom.  In 
England  it  was  the  Eeformation  which  had  to  pass  tlirough 
fire  and  blood  ;  the  Renaissance  worked  its  way  almost  with- 
out obstacle  or  check.  Yet  France  had  her  consolation  for 
this  agony.  Her  political  and  literary  triumphs  were  delayed, 
but  not  less  sure  ;  and  in  the  end  she  has  been  the  first  to 
reach  the  threshold  of  that  complete  mental  emancipation  to 
which  Rabelais  and  j\Iontaigne  almost  unconsciously  looked 
forward. 

The  manifold  energy  of  the  Renaissance  manifested  itself 
in  all  its  militant  vigour  and  intensity  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  By  its  resort  to  the  models  of  antiquity,  by  its  keen- 
edged  and  polished  satire,  by  its  rehabilitation  of  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence,  by  its  spirit  of  scepticism,  by  its  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  at  least  attempted  from  within  the  Church, 
this  crisis  of  intellectual  thought  in  France  gave  evidence  of 
all  the  highest  faculties  and  capabilities  of  the  national  mind. 
We  must  study  each  phenomenon  in  its  turn  before  we  can 
hope  to  realise  the  power  and  the  achievements  of  this  newly 
awakened  activity 

^  Lenient,  Satire  en  France,  Introi 
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Have  we  made  too  much  of  indirect  causes,  of  impressions, 
of  the  influence  of  discoveries  and  new  facts,  in  our  attempt 
to  place  ourselves  at  the  source  of  tlie  Eenaissance  in  France? 
Let  us  hasten  to  remove  the  impression,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly be  false  and  incomplete.  The  action  of  man  upon 
nian  is,  at  all  events  as  a  general  rule,  superior  in  force  to  the 
action  of  a  formula  or  of  a  fact.  "We  have  said  it  before  ;  the 
man's  effect  upon  his  generation  is  distinct  from  the  effect  of 
the  generation  upon  the  man,  and  may,  on  occasion,  be  the 
greater.  Was  there  a  man,  or  were  there  a  group  of  men,  who 
can  take  high  rank  among.st  the  influences  which  brought 
about  the  French  lienaissance  ?  The  revelations  of  science, 
the  discoveries  of  geographers,  the  spread  of  ancient  lore  by 
means  of  the  printing  press,  could  sharpen  the  intellect  and 
excite  the  imagination ;  but  could  they  refine  the  taste  and 
develope  the  literary  style  ?  The  study  of  antiquity  undoubt- 
edly could ;  but  hardly  so  the  new  facts  of  physical  science. 
Beyond  question  there  were  individual  human  agencies  at 
work  in  this  grand  revival  of  thought  and  imagination — 
agencies  which  set  at  nought  the  boundaries  of  race,  tongue, 
and  nationality,  which  traversed  the  Alps  from  a  regenerate 
Italy,  and  brought  a  new  lloman  conquest  into  modern  GauL 
As  Montaigne  and  Honsard  and  Pascal  were  destined  to  have 
their  schools  of  imitation  and  disciples,  so  were  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  the  ^Medici  and  the  I'orgias,  Lascaris,  I>eonardo 
da  Vinci,  Pogjji.  Bembo,  Politian,  amongst  the  first  leaders  of 
the  resuscitated  intellect  of  France.  For  the  revolt  against 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  began  on  classical  soil ;  an- 
tiquity was  renewed  in  the  honni  of  its  original  glory.  Italy 
had  niiver  been  so  overwholnied  with  the  grossness  of  incdireval 
ignorance  as  were  the  countries  of  western  and  northern 
Europe.  The  Italian  poets  and  romancists  of  the  fourtocnth 
century  liad  liandhd  manusciipts  which  the  monks  an<l  eccles- 
iastics contemptuously  left  as  a  prey  to  the  dust  and  tlie  worm, 
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or  cul  up  into  missals  and  talismans  for  women  and  cluldrcn 
Petrarch  himself,  not  ashamed  to  draw  occasional  inspiration 
from  the  delicate  poetry  of  Proveuce,  virtually  inaugurated 
the  Italian  Eenaissance,  though  the  Popes  Alexander  VI.  and 
Leo  X.  were  to  foster  and  bring  it  to  completion  by  their 
polished  taste  and  munificent  encouragement.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  Italy  could  boast  a  crowd  of  lofty  intellects,  ripe 
scholars,  and  worthy  cultivators  of  the  Muses.  Machiavelli 
wrote  his  immortal  treatise  on  the  art  of  government,^  and 
commented  on  the  History  of  Livy.  Cardinal  Bembo,  the 
friend  and  admirer  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  herself  a  woman  of  cul- 
tivated taste,  and  the  daughter  of  a  Pope,  was  an  elegant 
scholar  and  writer,  saturated  by  the  classical  spirit,  as  learned 
and  as  polished  an  ecclesiastic  as  tlie  Gallo-Poman  Sidonius. 
Poggi  epitomised  in  his  Facctim  the  wit  and  cynicism  of  a  life 
whose  severer  studies  were  given  to  the  legacies  of  classic  Pome. 
It  took  fifty  years  for  these  artists  and  men  of  taste — for,  in  fact, 
if  we  except  Machiavelli,  they  were  little  more  —  to  arouse 
the  eager  fancies  of  the  northern  nations  ;  but  their  influence 
gradually  made  itself  felt,  and  thus  added  precisely  the  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  intellectual  awakening  produced  by 
the  circumstances  previously  referred  to. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  1494  that  Charles  the  Eighth  of 
France,  who  had  thoroughly  united  the  never  yet  homogeneous 
country,  entered  Rome  as  a  conquering  invader  amidst  a  gor- 
geous pageantry  of  triumph.  He  showed  to  the  Italians  for 
the  first  time  the  superiority  in  warfare  which  Cfesar  had  by 
brute  force  impressed  upon  tlie  barbarous  Gaul,  refined 
and  elevated  into  an  art.  The  national  genius  of  the 
northern  race  had  its  victory  of  revenge  over  the  genius  of 
the  south;  a  victory  of  the  intellect  which  Frenchmen 
have  always  preferred,  in  their  inmost  heart,  to  the  coarse 
supremacy  of  gunpowder,  sinews,  and  steel.  But  if  Charlea 
*  n  Principe. 
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brought  a  lesson  with  him,  he  took  a  lesson  back  ;  France, 
united,  having  conceived  and  grasped  the  idea  of  nationality, 
had  become  the  most  powetful  nation  of  continental  Europe. 
Philippe  Pot  had  said  from  his  place  in  Parliament — himself 
being  a  favoured  courtier  of  Louis  the  Eleventh — "  All  power 
comes  from  the  people  ;  all  j>ower  returns  to  it  And  by  the 
people  I  mean  the  mass  of  men  ;  I  do  not  except  a  single  in- 
habitant of  the  kingdom.  The  people  has  made  the  kings, 
and  it  is  for  the  people  that  they  reign.  The  king  gone,  the 
power  pertains  to  the  State."^  And,  strong  in  this  idea,  France 
had  begun  to  throw  itself  into  the  old  groove  of  war  and  con- 
quest, forasmuch  as  its  kings  knew  of  no  better  way.  But 
Italy  was  to  instruct  her  ancient  tributary,  and  to  show 
her  the  })ath  to  victories  more  glorious  and  complete  than  the 
victory  of  arms.  The  human  intellect,  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
the  nation,  provided  a  field  of  battle  whereof  the  triumphs,  no 
less  difficult  of  attainment,  were  infinitely  more  permanent  and 
assured,  incalculably  more  grand,  and  fraught  with  better 
augury  ibr  the  welfare  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation. 
Of  such  a  kind  was  the  moral  of  Italian  art  and  literature  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  France  did  not  fail  to  see  it  and 
apply  it  to  lierself.  The  country  which  had  yielded  to  the  fas- 
cination of  the  later  IJoman  Em[)ire  was  docile  to  learn  from 
r<:generate  Italy  ;  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  taste  for 
classical  antiquity  should  be  amongst  its  first  evidences  of 
the  revival. 

The  art  of  printing  had  not  been  slow  in  bringing  ancient 
literary  documents  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  studious 
n)an.  It  was  in  1474  that  William  Caxton  printed  his  first 
book.  Before  the  end  of  that  century  tlie  Venetian  Aldi  had 
produced  an  edition  of  Aristotle  in  Greek.  Demosthenes, 
Plutarch,  Livy,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
After  the  text  came  the  commentaries.     Ilival  printers  raa« 

'  Cf.  Michek't,  Jlcnriissance,  p.  180. 
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sacked  the  manuscripts  of  every  age  to  discover  fit  subjects 
wlierewitli  to  appeal  to  an  anxious  public.  Henceforth  men 
began  to  live  in  and  by  antiquity,  wliich  absorbed  them  from 
the  world,  and  passed  through  its  severe  yet  congenial  discip- 
line the  souls  that  were  to  react  upon  future  generations  by 
their  culture  and  their  originality.  To  this  day  the  classical 
source  inspires  us ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  blank  minds  of  men  to  whom  a  whole  intellecti^al 
world  was  thus  suddenly  opened  up.  They  were  intoxicated 
with  the  unaccustomed  draught ;  they  lived  again  in  the 
brilliant  days  which  had  produced  so  noble  a  generation ;  they 
made  themselves  fellow-citizens  with  Cicero  and  Livy,  with 
Thucydides  and  Demosthenes  ;  they  reproduced  the  very  fail- 
ings and  beliefs  of  the  classical  age.  Never  was  there  an 
apter  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  a  literar}^  docu- 
ment, himself  the  creation  of  his  own  age,  becomes  from  that 
moment  a  potent  creator  of  the  ages  to  come.  Greece  and 
Eome  have  conquered  more  in  their  death  than  when  they 
sent  out  an  Alexander  and  a  Caesar  to  trample  on  the  liberties 
of  the  world. 

France  had  her  Medici,  her  Elizabeth,  her  guardian  and 
nourisher  of  learning,  in  the  early  days  of  Francis  the  First. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom  we  have  referred 
as  subjecting  all  things  to  their  political  needs,  and  playing 
off  friend  amiinst  friend,  foe  afiainst  foe.  It  is  true  that  he 
closed  the  printing-presses  in  1535,  twenty  years  after  his 
accession ;  that  he  established  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  publish  a  religious  book  with- 
out its  authorisation  ;  that  he  burned  Berquin  and  Etienne 
Dolet,  and  sanctioned  the  massacre  of  heretics.  Nevertheless 
he  began  well,  and  he  did  good  service  to  letters.  He  founded 
the  College  de  France,  establishing  chairs  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew;  he  emulated  Charlemagne  by  inviting  learned 
foreigners  to  his  court ;  he  encouraged  art,  and  went  so  far 
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in  the  liberal  path,  condemned  and  hated  by  the  ecclesiastics, 
as  to  direct  Clement  ^farot  to  edit  the  poems  of  Villon.  A 
strange  anomaly,  whom  literature  can  neitlier  love  nor  despise ; 
and  yet  a  strangely  apposite  picture  of  the  century  which  he 
ushered  in,  full  of  contrasts  and  contradictions,  of  chaotic  dis- 
cord and  of  splendid  illumination. 


§   3    BUDAEUS  AND  HIS  FeLL0W-"\V0RKERS. 

Amongst  the  distinguished  men  who  shed  lustre  on  the 
court  of  Francis  the  First  was  Budaeus  (Guillaume  Bude),^  the 
most  industrious  and  noted  classical  scliolarof  his  age.  Born 
at  I'aris  of  wealthy  parents,  in  the  same  year  as  liis  friend  and 
rival  Erasmus,  he  had  already  gained  a  great  literary  reputa- 
tion before  Francis  arrived  at  the  throne.  Throughout  his 
life  he  retained  the  favour  and  esteem  of  his  versatile  and 
fickle  patron,  and  was  the  firm  promoter  and  even  protector  of 
learning,  assisting  the  king  in  the  encouragement  of  letters, 
and  witlistanding  liim,  if  need  l)e,  in  his  retrograde  moods. 
It  was  to  a  great  extent  by  his  advice  that  Francis  the  First 
determined  on  founding  the  College  de  France — originally 
styled  the  ColUfjc  dcs  Trois  Lantjucs — which  was  set  on  foot  in 
the  year  1531,  and  which  contained  not  only  chairs  of  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  but  also  professorships  of  ^lathematics, 
riiilosophy,  and  ^fedicine.  Erasmus  was  invited  from  Rot- 
terdam to  occupy  the  position  of  its  first  principal  ;  but, 
though  lie  loved  Paris  well,  and  frequently  visited  it,  espe- 
cially during  the  residence  there  of  Bude,  he  declined  the 
jtroffered  honour.  The  rea.son  which  this  Voltaire  of  the 
sixteenth  centurj',  as  he  has  been  called,  privately  allcg'd  for 
this  d'terniination  is  characteristic.  "()f  nil  the  birds."  he 
says,  "  the  eagle  is  the  only  one  which  has  seemed  to  the  wise 

»  1^67-1540. 
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folk  worthily  to  represent  royalty  ;  it  lias  neither  beanty  noi 
song,  but  it  is  carnivorous,  a  bird  of  prey,  a  thief,  a  devastator, 
a  wrangler,  a  solitary ;  hated  of  all,  the  scourge  of  all,  it  has 
immense  power  of  injury,  and  still  more  inclination  than 
power."  He  remembered  that  the  King  of  France  had  a  beast 
of  prey  for  his  emblem  ;  and  he  preferred  to  live  in  learned 
seclusion  at  Basle,  with  friends  such  as  the  Frobens,  with 
distinguished  visitors  and  correspondents,  and  amidst  literary 
consolations  such  as  he  knew  how  to  find  in  the  composition 
of  works  like  his  Colloquia. 

Bude's  own  literary  labours  were  confined  to  learned 
exegesis  and  commentaries.  He  wrote  annotations  on  the 
Pandects,  applying  the  acuteness  of  a  philologist  and  the 
judgment  of  an  historian  to  the  elucidation  of  Eoman  law  ;  a 
treatise  Dc  Asse,  upon  the  varying  value  of  Eoman  mone}''  in 
successive  ages  ;  and  an  inestimable  contribution  to  Greek 
etymological  knowledge,  the  work  of  a  genuine  grammarian, 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Greek  language.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever  fully  mastered  the  difficulties  of  French  style ; 
or,  at  least,  he  has  left  us  nothing  of  importance  written  in 
French.  The  general  adoption  by  learned  men  in  the  Renais- 
sance period  of  the  Latin  language  as  a  medium  for  the 
diffusion  of  their  writings  was  very  natural.  They  must  have 
been  comparatively  few  in  that  age  who  mastered  the  modern 
foreign  tongues ;  whilst  translations  from  one  to  the  other  were 
both  rare  and  slowly  effected.  It  would  have  been  useless 
for  a  man  like  Bude,  and  perhaps  even  difficult,  to  write  in 
his  native  language  ;  so  that  for  him,  and  the  many  scholars 
situated  like  him,  Latin  was  almost  the  only  available  medium. 
And,  in  general,  the  scholars  of  tlie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  who  in  fact  wrote  mainly  for  each  other  and  for  the 
universities,  were  constrained  to  adopt  the  one  language  which 
was  common  to  them  all.  Bude's  influence  upon  French 
literature  was  therefore  an  indirect  one,  acting  through  the 
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minds  of  those  who,  receiving  a  learned  education  in  theii 
youth,  passed  by  natural  preference  to  the  more  popular  do- 
mains of  literary  activity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
though  it  might  be  liard  to  estimate  precisely,  the  true  and 
immediate  value  of  such  a  man  in  such  an  age.  Ikit  a  single 
trait  is  recorded  of  him  which  says  more  than  a  dozen  suppo- 
sitions. One  day  he  was  informed — in  the  house  from  which, 
during  ten  years,  he  was  hardly  ever  known  to  emerge — that 
a  couple  of  monks  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  their  con- 
tumacy in  secretly  applying  tliemselves  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
Budu  at  once  applied  to  the  king,  and  urged  their  release. 
He  obtained  his  request,  little  thinking  of  the  significance 
which  future  ages  would  perceive  in  the  story  of  Bud(5,  the 
scholar,  throwing  his  regis  over  Eabelais,  the  satirist. 

The  fellow-workers  and  immediate  successors  of  Bud(i  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  classical  tongues  M'ere  many.  At  the 
College  de  France  we  findVatable,  Dan^s,  Toussain,  Turn^be, 
Lambin  ;  the  latter  so  notoriously  circumspect  in  the  work 
which  he  undertook,  that  he  has  enriched  the  vocabulary  of 
his  native  tongue  by  tlu;  hardly-merited  prostitution  of  his 
name.^  Better  known  even  than  these  were  Bobert  and 
Heini  Estienne,  father  and  son,  the  fii-st  a  printer  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  who,  liis  orthodoxy  being  suspected,  thought  it 
prudent  to  end  his  days  in  Geneva  ;  the  latter,  author  of 
perhaps  the  grandest  monument  nf  sixteenth  century  scholar- 
ship,- and  a  pamphleteer  in  French  of  no  mean  order.  Henri 
Kstienne  was  as  ardent  a  politician  as  he  was  a  laborious  scho- 
lar, and,  if  a  ])olished  Latinist,  yet  before  all  things  a  French- 
man. Catherine  de  IMedici  had  introduced  the  worst  vices  of 
Italy  into  France,  and  had  led  a  fa.shion  which  Estienne  and 
his  friends  could  not  but  regard  with  disgust  and  alarm.     He 

'  Ijambinrr,  to  dawdle. 

'  T/u-fiitriut  Onrcce  Lingiuz,  publinhed  in  1572,  the  same  year  as  the  8 
BartholoiiiRW  massacres. 
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wrote  then  liis  Deux  dialog^ics  du  nouveau  Frangais  italianise; 
a  bitter,  unstinting,  terrible  satire.  It  cost  him  dear  ;  for  the 
ecclesiastical  consistory  of  Geneva,  where  it  was  issued,  sum- 
moned the  writer  before  them,  censured  him  severely,  and 
banished  him  from  communion.  The  stiff-backed  old  scholar, 
fallen  upon  evil  times,  would  neither  bend  nor  break ;  but  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  a  lonely  and  miserable  exile.  Harder 
still  was  the  fate  of  Etienne  Dolet,  a  student  and  a  scholar 
who  became  a  printer  at  Lyons,  and  probably  owed  his  license 
to  print  to  the  fact  that  he  had  written  a  Commentar}^  on  the 
Latin  language,  which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  the  First. 
Representative  of  that  formidable  revolt  against  tyranny  which 
found  in  the  printing-press  its  readiest  engine  of  attack — 
member  of  that  redoubtable  school  of  irony  which  incessantly 
hurled  its  missiles  against  priests  and  wrongs  from  across  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland,  his  bitterest  work  was  Le  Second  Enfer, 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  legal  administration.  He  was 
several  times  accused  of  heresy,  and  became  at  last  involved 
in  a  dispute  about  the  merits  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  certainly 
showed  great  powers  of  sarcasm.  Thirteen  Avorks,  either 
printed  or  written  by  Dolet,  were  condemned  to  be  burned 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  the  14th  of  February  1543. 
Our  printer  thereupon  fled  to  Piedmont ;  but  after  a  short 
time  came  back  to  Lyons,  and  published  a  translation  into 
French  of  two  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  of 
Paris  found  that  he  had  badly  translated  a  certain  passage 
of  the  Greek  philosopher,  declared  him  an  athee  rclaps,  and 
burned  him  on  the  Place  Maubert  in  the  capital,  together  with 
his  books,  after  having  tortured  him  with  great  cruelty. 
Thus  perished  a  young  man  of  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  Avho 
suffered  for  that  madness  of  learning,  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
light,  which  possessed  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  who 
paid  with  his  life  for  having  flayed  with  cutting  satire  the 
champions  of  ignorance  and  darkness  ;  for   having  doubts 
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raised  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  Eead  the  death-song  of  this  brave 
and  noble  soul,  and  say  if  the  Eenaissance  had  not  already 
set  its  seal  upon  the  century  : — 

"  When  they  shall  have  either  burned  or  hanged  me, 
Put  upon  the  wheel  or  quartered  ; 
"What  shall  be  the  result  %     It  will  be  a  dead  body ! 
Alas  •  however,  shall  they  have  no  remorse 
For  putting  to  death  so  cruelly 
One  who  has  in  nowise  done  ill  % 
Is  a  man  of  so  small  a  value  % 
Is  he  a  fly  ?  or  a  worm  which  deserves 
Without  any  regard  to  be  destroyed  so  soon  1 
Is  a  man  so  soon  sliaped  and  well-informed, 
So  soon  provided  with  science  and  virtue, 
To  be  thus  like  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  straw 
Annihilated  \     Do  they  prize  so  little 
A  noble  mind  ] "  '  .  .  . 

*  "  Quand  on  m  aura  ou  brusle,  ou  pendu. 
Mis  sur  la  roue  et  en  cartiers  fendu  ; 
Qu'en  scra-t-il  ?     Cc  sera  ung  corps  mortl 
I..as  !  toutes  fois  n'auroit-on  nul  remord. 
De  fayre  ainsi  niovirir  cruellement 
Uiii^  qui  en  rien  n'a  forfeit  nullcraent? 
Ung  bommc  est-il  dc  valeur  si  petite  ? 
Est-ce  une  mtmclie  ?  ou  un  ver  qui  mcSrit* 
Sans  nul  c>gard  si  tost  estrc  destruict  ? 
Ung  homme  est-il  si  tost  faict  et  instruict, 
8i  tost  muny  de  science  et  Tertu, 
Pour  estre  alnsy  qu'une  paille  ou  festu 
Aneanti  ?    Faict-on  si  peu  de  compte 
D'ang  noble  esprit?"  .  . 


roL.  L 
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CHAPTER  II. 

§  1.  Satire  in  the  Eenaissance. 

With  free  thought  comes,  in  England,  stubborn  dissent ;  in 
France,  light-hearted  satire.  The  antithesis  is  partial  and 
incomplete,  but  it  is  a  significant  one.  Satire  is  at  the  root  of 
the  French  character,  an  instinct  amongst  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  loved  to  fight  and  to  talk  well ;  and  it 
requires  no  evidence  to  assure  us  that  an  overflowing  manifesta- 
tion of  Vcsprit  narquois  was  amongst  the  immediate  and  notable 
effects  of  the  nation's  intellectual  revolt.  The  religious  rebel- 
lion of  the  sixteenth  century  produced  Protestantism  ;  the 
moral  rebellion  brought  defiance  of  king,  parliament,  and  col- 
lege. Both  alike  were  put  down  by  fire  and  sword.  With 
what  result  ?  In  England,  again,  the  result  was  armed  insur- 
rection, civil  wai',  an  obstinate  assertion  and  vindication  of  the 
right  to  think  and  worship  in  any  one  of  a  hundred  different 
ways.  In  France  there  was  bloodshed,  it  is  true,  but  rather 
the  bloodshed  of  massacre  than  of  war  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
victory  of  obscurantism.  But  in  France  men  had  other  weapons., 
and  they  used  them,  as  we  might  anticipate,  with  even  greater 
ultimate  effect  than  sword  and  powder.  They  vindicated  the 
rights  of  thought  with  the  arms  of  thought ;  they  crushed 
tlie  wielders  of  many  legions  witli  a  word.  Satire  was  the 
blade  in  which  they  trusted,  and  their  trust  was  not  mis- 
placed. Their  judges  send  them  to  the  stake  and  the  wheel, 
hang  them,  draw  and  quarter  them.     They  sing  a  song  on 
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their  way  to  the  shambles  which  makes  their  judges  tremble  ; 
for  a  nation  which  kuows  how  to  use  satire  knows  also  how  to 
feel  it.  The  Sorboune  condemns  a  book,  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  excommimicate  its  author;  straightway  from  Savoy, 
from  Spain,  from  Holland,  comes  a  pamphlet,  or  a  poem,  or 
a  sinyle  couplet,  and  the  victors  become  the  victims.  The 
anger  of  authority  is  visited  upon  a  popular  writer,  who  by 
some  trifling  act  has  overstepped  the  narrow  line  prescribed 
for  him.  An  allusion,  a  jest,  an  epithet,  so  delicately  insi- 
nuated that  it  eludes  the  grasp  of  a  lynx-eyed  censorship, 
damns  the  reprover  for  all  time. 

The  Middle  Ages  had  their  satire,  as  we  have  already 
found,  but  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  torrent  of  raillery,  invec- 
tive, trenchant  irony,  biting  malice,  of  tlie  sixteenth  century. 
The  sister  of  Francis  the  First  led  the  way,  Marguerite,  the 
well-known  Queen  of  Navarre/  In  the  Heptamdron  she 
vents  her  contemptuous  scorn  upon  husbands,  though  she 
was  not  unmarried  ;  against  monks,  though  she  was  an 
ardent  devotee  of  religion ;  against  lawyers  and  doctors, 
though  she  was  a  queen.  And  her  shrewdest  satire  of 
all  is  unconsciously  pointed  against  herself,  for  she  stands 
revealed  to  us  as  a  very  woman,  the  rivals  for  whose 
favour  are  God  and  the  Devil,  and  who  affords  to  neitlier  of 
these  more  than  a  short  and  coquettish  glance.  Nevertheless 
she  deserves  better  of  literature  than  of  her  lover.s,  if  she 
had  any,  for  her  little  kingdom  was  the  refu'je  of  free  tliou'dit 
against  the  persecutions  of  her  brother  and  his  friends. 
Her  own  gentleman -in -waiting,  Bonaventure  Desperriers,'^ 
the  intimate  of  Marot,  was  a  free-lance  after  her  own  heart, 
liglit  in  love  and  faith,  who  began  by  playing  soft  nothings 
to  his  mistress  on  tlie  \\\Ut,  and  ended  by  piibiisliing  his 
Cymhabim  Muiidi — a  somewhat  vague  and  incomprehensible 
prose  work,  and  yet  a   firebrand  amongst  his  enemies.     Itn 

>  H92-1549  »  Diud  about  1544. 
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printer  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  the  impression  was  seized 
and  burnt;  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  Bayle  could  not 
discover  a  copy.  Etienne  Pasquier  said  tliat  it  ought  to  be 
cast  into  the  fire  with  its  author ;  even  Henri  Estienne  called 
it  detestable ;  but  Marguerite  of  Navarre  was  delighted  at  tlie 
sensation  which  her  favourite  attendant  had  created.  It  is 
difficult  for  us,  in  these  days,  to  understand  the  rage  excited 
by  such  works  as  the  Cymhalum  3Iuncli ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  to  priests  and  the  Sorbonne  even  the  attempt 
at  satire  was  a  crime,  and  the  slightest  show  of  wit  at  their 
expense  savoured  of  impious  rebellion  against  heaven.  J)es- 
perriers  was  not  exemj^t  from  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  were  made  martyrs  to  the  emancipation  of 
human  thought.  He  was  hunted  to  death  ;  and,  it  is  said, 
took  his  own  life  in  a  fit  of  des[)air  and  despondency. 

Clement  Marot,^  valet  de  cliamhrc  of  Francis  the  First,  is 
another  Frenchman  of  this  century  whose  name  must  appear 
on  more  than  one  page  of  his  country's  literary  history.  He, 
too,  was  a  satirist  of  a  trenchant  character;  he,  too,  paid  Avith 
his  life  the  penalty  of  his  liberty,  dying  a  miserable  and  perse- 
cuted exile.  In  his  life,  his  character,  his  genius,  he  is  a  type 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  At  once  a  pedant  and  a  vaga- 
bond, a  scholar  and  a  inerry-andrew,  a  man  of  letters  and  an 
enfant  sans  sonci,  ennobled  by  education  and  degraded  by  the 
very  intoxication  of  knowledge,  unable  to  preserve  his  balance 
under  the  burden  of  a  thousand  new  idea.s,  now  adding  lustre 
to  learning,  now  trailing  the  dignit}^  of  authorship  in  the 
mire,  Clement  Marot  was  one  of  those  enfanis  terrihles  of  his 
day,  who  it  ma}^  be  confessed,  did  much  to  justify  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  cultivators  of  literature.  His  poems 
are  as  varied  as  were  liis  personal  moods.  He  edited  Villon, 
and  modernised  Jean  de  Meung  ;  he  versified  two  Colloqnia 
of  Erasmus  and  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  he  trans- 

1  1495-1544. 
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lated  tl)e  Penitential  Psalms  and  Ovid's  Metamcyrphoscs ;  he 
wrote  the  praises  of  Saint  Christina  and  sang  the  triumphs  of 
Cupid  ;  lie  composed  innumerable  rondeau.x,  ballads,  songs, 
epigrams,  epistles  in  verse.     His  translated  psalms,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Francis  the  First  and  to  the  ladies  of  Fiance, 
'■  soon  eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of  his  madrigals  and  sonnets. 
Xot  suspecting  how  prejudicial  the  predominant  rage  of  psalm- 
singing  might  prove  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Europe,  the 
Catholics  themselves  adopted  these  sacred  songs  as  serious 
ballads,  and  as  a  more  rational  specimen  of  domestic  merri- 
ment.    They  were  the  common  accompaniments  of  the  fiddle. 
They  were  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  printers  could  not  supply 
the  public  with  copies.     In  the  festive  and  splendid  court  of 
Francis  the  First,  of  a  sudden  nothing  was  heard  but  the  psalms 
of  Clement  M;uot.      By  each  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
principal  ni)bility  of  the  court  a  psalm  was  chosen  and  fitted 
to   the  ballad  tune   which  each  liked   best.     The  Dauphin, 
Prince  Henry,  who  delighted  in  hunting,  was  fond  of  Ainsi 
quon  oit  Ic  cerf  hrtiirc,  or  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  icater- 
hrooks,  which  he  constantly  sang  in  going  out  to  the  chase. 
^Nfadatne  de  Valentinois  .  .  .  took  Dii  fond  dc  ma  pcns^e,  or, 
From  tlie  depth  of  my  licart,  0  Lord.     The  queen's  favourite 
was,  Ne  vcuilles  pas,  0  Sire,  that  is,  0  Ljord,  rebuke  vie  not  in 
thine  indiynation,  which  she  sang  to  a  fashionable  jig  (tune). 
Antony,  King  of  Xavarre,  sang,  Revemje  moy,  prens  la  qucrelle, 
or  Stand  up,  0  Lord,  to  revenge  my  quarrel,  to  the  air  of  a 
dance  of  Poitou.     It  was  on  very  different  principles  that 
psalmody  flourished  in  the  gloomy  court  of  Cromwell.     This 
fashion  does  not  seem  in  tlie   least   to   have  diminished  the 
gaiety  and  good  humonr  of  the  court  of  Francis."  ' 

Clement  Marot,  like  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  to  whom 
indeed  he  bore  a  certain  literary  resemblance,  aspired  suffi- 
ciently high  in  hi.s  rhymes  and  in  his  arts,  for  it  is  ninioured 

'  W:iiton,  lliMonj  nf  Eivjlisk  I'oetry,  vol.  iv.  §  V>,  pp.  12.'.,  1 20. 
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that  Diana  of  Poitiers  was  his  Blanche  of  Castile.     If  this  be 
true  she  proved  by  far  the  most  perilous  object  of  devotion, 
and  if  the  foolhardy  poet  met  her  scorn  by  satire,  the  king's 
mistress  fo,Tind  a  weapon  more  powerful  still.      Marot  was 
accused  of  a  terrible  crime — the  eating  of  bacon  in  Lent ;  and 
imprisonment — not  the  first — followed  as  a  inatter  of  course. 
Straightway  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  rhyme.     He  wrote  to 
Bouchart,  the  inquisitor,  protesting  his  orthodoxy  :  "  I  am 
neither  a   Lutheran,  a  Zwinglian,  nor  even  an  Anabaptist 
.  .  .  but,  in  short,  I  am  one  wlio  believes,  honours,  and  values 
the  holy,  true,  and  Catholic  Churcli."    He  addressed  the  fable 
of  Tlie  Lion  and  the  Rat  to  his  friend  Lyon  Jamet,  entreating 
him  to  use  his  influence  to  get  him  out  of  prison  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  very  crime  of  satire 
which  caused  all  his  troubles.     He  wrote  an  offensive  ballad 
concerning  Diana  of  Poitiers,^ — at  least  so  it  was  said — and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  lampoon  his  judges.     When  the  king 
returned  to  Paris  he  was  liberated  ;  but  he  had  made  too  many 
enemies  to  be  comfortable  in  France.     All  whom  he  had  ever 
railed  at  were  bent  on  his  destruction ;  and  a  great  many  per- 
sons of  influence  were  included  in  the  number.     At  all  events 
an  anonymous  copy  of  verses,  Adieux  aux  Dames  de  Paris,  was 
laid  to  his  charge,^  and  it  was  said  that  none  could  hold  herself 
safe  from  the  author's  bitter  jests.    INIarot  declared  that  he  had 

^  One  stanza  follows  : — 

"  Uu  jour  j'ecrivis  a  ma  mie 
Son  injustice  seulement, 
Mais  elle  ne  fut  endonnie 
A  me  le  rendre  chaudement. 
Car  des  I'heure  tint  parlement 
A  je  ne  sais  quel  papelard, 
Et  lui  dit  tout  bellement : 
*  Prenez-le,  il  a  mange  le  lard.* " 
•  "  Adieu  Paris,  la  bonne  ville, 
Adieu  de  Meaux  la  Jcanneton, 
Adieu  Lieutenante  Civile, 
Adieu  la  Grive  et  Caqueton."  ' — 
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no  hand  in  the  production  ;  and  in  order  to  acquit  himself  of 
blame,  wrote  a  new  satire,^  hardly  less  daring  than  the  first, 
and  with  one  candid  line  in  which  he  might  be  held  almost 
to  liavu  belied  his  denial  :  "A  worm,  when  he  is  trod  upon, 
bites."  Once  more  the  king  protected  him,  but  our  poet 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  flee  to  Kavarre  ;  and,  not  allowed 
to  rest  even  there,  crossed  the  Alps  and  took  refuge  in 
Ferrara.  It  was  during  his  exile  that  he  wrote  to  Lyon 
Jamet  his  Trois  EpUres  du  Coq-d  UAnc;  nonsense  verses  of 
a  peculiar  light  and  pliable  kind — vers  de  socUt^,  in  which 
Marot  excelled,  and  which  were  specially  adapted  for  the 
conveyance  of  satirical  allusions.  But  he  soon  tired  of 
his  banishment ;  and,  it  is  said,  abjuring  Calvinism  as  he  had 
previously  abjured  Eomauism,  he  made  friends  with  the 
Dauphin,  patched  up  a  truce  with  Ids  enemies,  and  returned  to 
Paris.  There  he  lived  quiet  for  some  years,  but  his  petty  rivals 
would  not  leave  him  in  peace,  and  Marot  found  it  impossible 
to  be  silent  under  their  reproaches.  Another  outburst  of  satire 
followed,  in  which  he  contrived  to  overwhelm  the  poetasters 
Sagon,  la  Hu^terie,  and  the  "  whole  heap  of  new  scrib- 
blers." Moreover  the  Sorbonne  declared  his  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  which  he  had  only  lately  brought  out — and  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken — heretical,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  king  for  having  allowed  them  to  be  dedicated  to 
him.  Calvin — to  his  praise  be  it  said — nlfered  the  poet  an 
asylum  at  Geneva ;  but  Marot  pref(;rred  to  settle  in  Pied- 
mont, and  there  he  ended  his  adventurou.s  career. 

Marot  has  perhaps  hardly  received  tlie  attention  which  he 
deserves  from  his  own  countrymen,  altliough  Boiloau  recom- 
mended him  as  a  model  of  ek-gant  badinage.  "Much  talked 
of,  but  seldom  read,"  a  French  critic'^  says  of  Iiim.  "  We  do 
not  read  witli  pleasure  that  whicli  has  need  of  a  dictionary  to 
explain  it ;" — an  unfortunate  confession  of  unfamiliarity  with 

'   Kjiitie  4G.  •  DusMult,  Annala  ItUirairca,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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half  of  wliat  is  sweetest  and  freshest  in  literature.  "  Villon 
and  Marot,"  says  another  critic,^  "  and  some  others  are  satirical 
poets ;  their  epigrams  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  titles  they 
have  to  celebrity  in  the  present  day."  .  And  yet  Marot  has 
received  greater  honour  out  of  his  own  country.  Spenser  knew 
find  loved  his  works,  and  is  indeed  largely  indebted  to  him  in 
his  eclogue  of  Fan  and  Eohin  in  the  "  Shepheard's  Calendar." 
It  is  possible  that  Marot  may  have  read  Chaucer.  His 
Temple  Cupidique  reminds  us  more  than  once  of  the  English 
poet,  and  its  first  lines  would  seem  to  be  a  close  copy  of  the 
opening  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  " — 

"  Sur  le  printemps  que  la  belle  Flora 
Les  champs  couverts  de  diverse  fleur  a, 
E  son  amy  Zephyrns  les  esvente 
Quand  doucement  en  I'air  souspire  e  vente." 

In  this  allegory  INIarot  represents  himself  as  setting  forth 
on  a  journey  in  search  of  the  goddess  Eerme-amour  ;  and 
coming  at  last  to  the  temple  of  Cupid  he  is  graciously 
admitted  by  Bel-accueil,  and  approaches  the  altar  of  the  god. 
Let  one  specimen  of  the  simple  and  flowing  verse  suffice  : — 

"  The  diadem  of  Cupid 
Is  a  chaplet  of  roses, 
AVhich  Venus  herself  gathered 
In  her  verdant  garden, 
And  in  the  early  spring 
Sent  it  to  her  dear  child 
Who  gladly  put  it  on  ; 
Then,  for  these  lovely  roses,  gave 
To  his  mother  a  triumphal  car 
Dragged  by  a  dozen  doves. 
Before  the  altar  two  singular  cypresses 
I  saAV  flourishing,  breathing  forth  sweet  odours ; 
And  they  told  me  those  were  the  pillars 

'  Avenel,  in    the  Lycie  fran<-ais,  vol.  ii.  p.  106, — a  literary  miscellanj 
pul  lished  early  in  the  present  century. 
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Of  the  high  altar  of  lofty  Fame. 

Then  a  thousand  birds  from  a  distant  grove 

Came  flying  upon  this  green  canopy, 

Eeady  to  sing  divine  songs. 

So  I  asked  why  they  had  come  there  : 

But  they  said  to  me,  Friend,  these  are  the  matins 

Which  they  have  come  to  sing  in  honour  of  Venus."  * 


§  2.  Eabkl.vis. 

"We  have  now  come  to  IJabelais,-  the  greatest  satirist  of 
the  age,  perhaps  the  greatest  satirist  of  France,  wliose  death 
occurred  midway  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  around  whom 
all  the  lesser  satirists  revolve  in  ever-widening  oibits.  A 
monk  to  begin  with,  a  voracious  scholar  and  indefatigable 
thinker,  who,  probably  about  1523,  had  been  rescued  by  Bude 
from  the  punishment  attending  his  persistent  and  illicit  study 
of  Greek,  his  fame  rests  not  upon  ecclesiastical  labours  or 

^  "  De  Cupidon  Ic  diadeine 
Est  de  roses  un  chapL-lct, 
Que  Venns  ciitdlit  idle  meine 
Dedans  son  jiirdin  verdelet, 
Et  sur  le  ininteinps  nouvelet 
Le  transmit  a  son  clier  enfant 
Qui  de  bon  nanir  le  va  coiflimt ; 
Puis  donna  pour  ces  roses  licllea 
A  sa  mere  un  char  trioJnphant 
Conduit  par  douze  colonibelles. 
Devant  I'autel  deux  cypres  singuliere 
Je  vey  fleurir  sous  odeur  eniba.sin(5e  : 
Et  me  dit-on  que  c'etoient  I<s  fiillicre 
Du  Krand  autel  de  Imr.lte  renonini^e. 
Lors  miile  oiseaux  d  iiiif  loii^^ue  ram^e 
Viendront  voler  siir  res  vertes  courtinea, 
Prcstz  de  elianter  "lianHoneltos  divinea. 
Si  deinanday  poiiniuoi  la  sont  Venus  : 
Mais  on  me  ilit,  amy,  ce  sont  niatines, 
Qu'il/  vienmiit  dire  en  riiinuKtir  de  Venufl. 
»  HS31;-.53. 
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classical  scholarship,  but  upon  tiie  rough  coarse  humour  and 
unmerciful  satire  of  a  couple  of  ^^  orks  in  which  he  lashed  his 
age  and  his  profession.  He  lived  scarcely  long  enough  after 
the  appearance  of  the  last  part  of  Pantarjrud  to  experience 
the  persecutions  which  had  fallen  so  heavily  upon  the  heads 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
court  reproof  and  repression,  like  Marot.  Let  it  he  well 
understood,  Eabelais  was  in  his  writings  a  buffoon,  a  licen- 
tious jester,  despising  and  outraging  the  proprieties,  railing  at 
religion  and  mocking  at  decency,  coarse  though  never  prurient; 
but  in  his  private  life  he  was — there  is  at  least  nothing  to  the 
contrary — a  respectable  and  outwardly  moral  man,  a  consistent 
Catholic,  who  preserved  the  respect  of  his  superiors.  Entering 
the  monastic  life  as  a  Franciscan,  he  transferred  his  allegiance 
under  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  the  Benedictines. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  vocation,  he  took  a  degree  in  medicine, 
and  ajjparently  practised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  ;  then, 
reverting  to  his  first  choice,  he  was  restored  by  Paul  III.  to 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  Once  more  wearying  of  the  cowl, 
he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Meudon,  near  Paris,  and  occupied 
it  until  his  death.  This  is  no  doubt  the  career  of  a  restless 
man,  but  not  of  an  open  or  imprudent  railer  ;  and  it  is  the 
career  of  one  who  had  influence  in  the  highest  quarters,  and 
who  was  careful  not  to  throw  it  away.  His  Gargantua  and 
the  three  first  parts  of  Pantagruel  were  issued  under  an  as- 
sumed name,^  so  that  there  was  at  all  events  no  personal 
scandal  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  learned.  And  yet  all  this 
put  together  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  comparative 
leniency  with  which  the  most  monstrous  attack  on  Church, 
schools,  and  civil  authority  was  treated,  and  even  regarded, 
by  so  intolerant  a  censorship. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  saving  clause.     Eabelais  is  intensely, 

'  Not,  however,  concealed  by  more  than  an  anagram.     His  nom  de  plumt 
was  Alcofiibas  Nasier. 
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villainously,  obtrusively  coarse.  Strange  fact,  but  none  the 
less  true,  that  this  very  coarseness  of  humour  and  illustration 
obtained  for  him  his  immunity  from  persecution,  and  secured 
for  his  bitter  flagellations  a  currency  which  the  most  refined 
and  decorous  Avit,  the  most  polished  scholarship,  would  never 
have  gained  for  them.  It  was,  indeed,  the  polish  and  the 
scholarship  of  Marot,  Estienne,  and  Dolet,  which  made  their 
invectives  so  formidable  to  the  Church,  which  attracted  the 
attention  and  drew  down  the  anger  of  the  Sorbonne.  Their 
pamphlets  and  poems  were  addressed  directly  to  men  of 
culture  and  keen  perceptions,  and  glanced  off  at  once  towards 
those  whose  culture  and  perception  made  them  specially 
vulnerable  to  such  modes  of  attack.  Rabelais,  on  the  other 
hand,  addressed  himself  ostensibly  to  the  vulgar,  or  say  rather 
to  such  as  preferred  coarseness  to  polish  and  a  laugh  to  a 
stab.  His  were  essentially  funny  stories,  not  bitter  poems  or 
scathing  pamphlets.  So  at  least  the  ecclesiastics  must  have 
thought,  and  so,  no  doubt,  Rabelais  intended  them  to  think. 
In  addition,  he  chose  an  archaic  style  of  writing,  and  not  im- 
probably circulated  his  works  with  discretion.  He  certainly 
maintained  his  incognito  as  long  as  he  could,  and  he  no  less 
certainly  relied  on  the  staunchness  of  his  powerful  friends  ; 
yet,  nmltiply  as  we  may  the  explanations  of  his  remarkable 
immunity,  we  come  back  to  the  one  strong  reason  after  all. 
His  bitterness  was  concealed  and  made  palatable  by  his 
coarseness,  and  that  coarseness  was  his  best  protector. 

Of  course  our  satirist  had  his  enemies  and  his  ]t('rsecutors. 
In  the  monastery,  above  all,  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
hatred  and  petty  persecutions  always  reserved  for  a  monk 
wlio  dared  to  divest  liimself  of  the  detestable  monkish  jargon 
which  llifv  calii;d  Latin.  He  and  his  friend  Pierre  Lamy 
were  mure  than  once  sulijccted  to  annoyance,  and  even  to 
personal  discipline  of  no  triHing  sort,  for  tiie  persistence  of 
their  attacliment  to  the  newfangled  studies.       The  learned 
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Bade  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  the  ingenuous  young 
monks  who  thus  bravely  followed  his  exhortations,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  regular  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  them. 
The  troubles  of  Eabelais  amongst  his  fellow-monastics  no 
doubt  influenced  him  in  passing  from  one  order  to  another, 
and  in  finally  quitting  the  cloister  altogether.  It  would  haA'e 
been  utterly  impossible  that  he  should  have  Mholly  escaped 
persecution,  but  he  did  escape  it  in  its  worst  forms,  owing  to 
more  than  one  powerful  patron  his  deliverance  from  more 
than  one  imminent  danger.  Amongst  his  friends  was  Geoffrey 
d'Estissac,  bishop  of  Maillezais,  who  made  him  a  canon  of  his 
abbey,  and  Andre  Tiraqueau,  one  of  the  earliest  "  teetotallers," 
"that  good,  learned,  wise,  humane,  and  just  civilian,"  as  Eabe- 
lais st3des  him.^  But  even  these  protectors,  coupled  with  his 
own  discretion,  were  not  sufficient  to  hold  him  safe  against 
the  fury  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Sorbonne.  Garijantua,  was 
published  in  1533,  but  only  an  outline  of  what  it  afterwards 
became.  Two  years  later,  Francis  the  First,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  reactionary  folly,  and  completely  (for  the  time) 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Church,  is  said  to  have  signed  a  decree 
for  the  suppression  of  printing.^  It  was  a  terrible  and  irre- 
sistable  storm  for  all  who,  like  Eabelais,  had  espoused  the 
vocation  of  letters  and  literature,  and  he  fled  before  it.  He 
went  to  Eome,  where  he  had  been  before,  and  where  he  had 
also  an  influential  friend  in  the  person  of  the  Cardinal,  Jean 
du  Bellay,  whose  cousin  Joachim  was  a  person  of  considerable 
merit — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  has  earned  the  title  of 
"  the  French  Ovid."  An  improved  edition  of  Gargantua  and 
the  two  first  books  of  Pantarjrnd  had  already  been  published, 
when  the  third  book  of  the  last  work  made  its  appearance  in 
the  year  1545,  but  with  a  privilege  of  the  king.     The  Sor- 

1  PaMagrud,  Book  iv.,  prologue. 

^  Xo  administrative  record  contains  a  mention  of  this  piece  of  almost  in- 
credible infatuation,  and  it  is  prohaLle  that  it  was  never  attempted  to  befuU/ 
carried  into  effect,  for  the  insuppressible  cannot  be  suppressed. 
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boniiists  and  the  whole  clique  of  zealots  wero  enraged  against 
the  author,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  excuse,  for 
Eaminagrobis,  one  of  the  characters  in  this  tliird  book,  speaks 
thus  of  the  priests  : — 

"  I  have  this  same  very  day,  whicli  is  the  last  both  of  ^May 
and  of  me.  with  a  great  deal  of  labour,  toil,  and  difficulty,  chased 
out  of  my  house  a  rabble  of  filthy,  unclean,  and  pestik'ntial 
black  beasts,  dusk,  dun,  white,  ash-coloured,  speckled,  wliose  ob- 
tru.sive  importunity  would  not  permit  me  to  die  at  my  own  ease  ; 
for  by  fraudulent  pricklings,  harpy-like  graspings,  waspish  sting- 
ings,  all  forged  in  the  shops  of  I  know  not  what  kind  of  insati- 
abilities,  they  called  me  out  of  those  sweet  thoughts  wherein  I 
was  acquiescing."  ' 

Pan  urge  says — 

"  1  dare  pawn  my  credit  on  it  that  no  Jacobin,  Cordelier, 
Carmelite,  Capuchin,  Theatin,  or  Minim  will  bestow  his  personal 
presence  at  his  interment.  The  wi.ser  they,  because  he  h.as  or- 
dained nothing  for  them  in  his  last  will  and  testament.  The 
devil  take  me  if  I  go  thither.  If  he  be  damned,  to  his  own  lo.sg 
and  hindrance  be  it.  Why  did  he  abu.se  the  good  religious 
fathers?  Why  did  he  dnve  tliem  out  of  his  chamber  at  the  very 
time  when  he  stood  in  the  gieatest  need  of  their  aid,  of  their 
devout  prayers,  of  their  holy  admonitions'?  Why  did  he  not  by 
testament  leave  them  at  least  some  crumbs,  something  to  eat  .  .  . 
to  these  poor  folks,  who  have  nothing  but  their  life  in  this  world  1"  ' 

'  TanUujrud,  iii.  cli.  x.xi.  "  J'ai  ce  joiird'Iiui,  qui  est  le  iK'niicr  de  iiiai 
fit  de  moi,  liors  de  ma  maison,  \  graude  fatigue  et  difficultc,  clias.se  uu  tas  de 
villrtines,  iiiminndes,  et  pestilentes  bestes  noiics,  gnarre.s,  faulves,  Idatinlie.s, 
ceiidree.s,  giivolt'-e.s,  lesquellcs  laissiv  He  ine  vouluieut  a  iiioii  aise  iiiourir,  et 
]>ar  fraudnleiit«;s  jK)inctiirc.s,  grujij)eiiiciits  liiirjiyiuiue.s,  iniiiortiiiiiti's  freslo- 
ni'iiK's,  toiUts  fi)rge(8  en  roflii-iiie  ile  lie  si;ai  quelle  insatiabilite." 

-  I'antr/jrucl,  iii.  ch.  xxiii.  "  Je  gage  que  par  niesme  double  )\  son 
Hnterrt- ineiit  n'ahHi.stcra  jacobin,  conlelier,  carnie,  cajiucin,  ne  ininiine.  Kt  eul.x 
sage.i.  Au.ssi  l)ien  ne  leur  a  il  rien  ordonne  par  testament.  Le  (liable 
ni''.'!iiporte  si  j  y  vai.  S'il  e.st  damn''  1  son  dani.  rourquoi  jnesdisoit-il  dea 
boi!9  ptre.s  de  religion  ?  Pourquoi  bs  avoit-il  cbasses  liors  sa  clianibre  sns, 
I'heure  (jiril  avoit  plus  besoin  de  bur  aide,  de  leurs  devotes  priins,  di^  burs 
Bainetes  admonitions?  Pourquoi  par  testament  ne  leur  ordonnoit-il  au 
moins  quebjues  bribes,  quelque  boulFage  .  .  .  aux  pauvres  gent-s  qui  n'ont 
que  leur  vie  en  ce  monde." 
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Such  unstinting  applications  of  the  lash  were  not  likely  to 
be  borne  with  equanimity  ;  and  if  the  wavering  king  had  not 
stepped  forward  in  defence  of  the  author,  his  enemies  would 
most  likely  have  burned  him. 

The  characteristic  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Eenaissance  are 
conspicuous  throughout  the  works  of  Eabelais.  The  intoxica- 
tion of  the  newly-revived  classical  learning,  the  moral  revolu- 
tion in  the  Church,  the  outburst  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  free 
action,  the  overcrowding  of  new  ideas,  and  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  new  facts,  all  are  present  in  the  writings  of  this  genial 
monk.  Hear  his  paean  of  triumph  as  he  casts  his  mind  over 
the  luxuriant  richness  of  the  century  in  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  cast  his  lot  : — 

"  Now  it  is  that  the  learned  languages  are  to  their  pristine 
purity  restored,  viz.  Greek,  without  which  a  man  may  be  ashamed 
to  account  himself  a  scholar,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldsean,  and 
Latin.  Printing  likewise  is  now  in  use,  so  elegant  and  so  correct, 
which  has  been  found  out  in  my  time  by  divine  inspiration,  as,  by 
a  diabolical  suggestion  on  the  other  side,  was  the  invention  of 
ordnance.  All  the  world  is  full  of  learned  men,  of  most  learned 
schoolmasters,  and  vast  libraries ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that 
neither  in  Plato's  time,  nor  Cicero's,  nor  Papinian's,  was  there 
ever  such  conveniency  for  studying,  as  we  see  at  this  day  there  is. 
Nor  must  any  adventurer  henceforward  come  in  public,  or  pre- 
sent himself  in  company,  that  has  not  been  pretty  well  polished 
in  the  shop  of  Minerva.  I  see  robbers,  hangmen,  adventurers, 
ostlers,  more  learned  now  than  the  doctors  and  preachers  were  in 
my  time.  What  shall  I  say  ?  The  very  women  and  maidens 
have  aspired  to  this  praise  and  celestial  manna  of  good  learning. 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  at  the  age  I  am  now  of,  I  have  been  constrained 
to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  which  I  contemned  not  like  Cato,  but 
had  not  the  leisure  in  my  younger  years  to  attend  the  study  of  it. 
And  I  take  much  delight  in  the  reading  of  Plutarch's  Morals, 
the  pleasant  Dialogues  of  Plato,  the  Monuments  of  Pausanias,  and 
the  Antiquities  of  Athenseus.'" 

^  Pantagruel.  book  ii.  ch.  viii. 
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Xo  wonder  if,  in  the  face  of  such  achievements  and  such 
a  promise,  he  raged  against  the  backward-looking  ecclesiastics 
who  obstinately  remained  in  their  grooves  of  medisevalism  and 
scholasticism. 

The  brief  examples  we  have  given  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  style  of  Rabelais — a  style  which,  as  an  eminent  French 
critic  ^  has  remarked,  is  worthy  of  a  profound  study.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  author  prided  himself  on  it ;  rdthough 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  he  clung  to  his  archaisms  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  in  order  to  give  his  work 
the  appearance  of  being  written  for  a  popular  or  ignorant 
audience.  At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have  designed  that 
his  very  peculiarities  of  manner  should  be  a  protest  against, 
and  a  satire  of,  the  pedantic  jargon  so  common  in  his  day,  and 
which  he  so  cordially  hated.  He  has  admirably  expressed 
this  feeling  by  the  mouth  of  a  priggish  young  scholar  at  the 
"aline  inclyte  and  celebrate  academy,  which  is  vocitated 
Lutetia,"  and  who  in  answer  to  Pantagruel's  question  how 
they  spend  their  time,  replies  :  "  We  transfretate  the  Se- 
quane  at  the  dihicul  and  crepuscul  :  we  deambulate  by  the 
compites  and  quadrives  of  the  urb ;  we  despumate  the  Latin 
verbocination  ;  and,  like  verysimilary  amorabons,  we  captat 
the  benevolence  of  the  omnijngal,  omniform,  and  omnigenal 
foerninine  sex.  .  .  .  Then  do  we  cauposinate  in  \\\k\  meritory 
taberns  of  the  Pineapple,  the  Castle,  the  Mugdalcnc,  and  the 
Mule,  goodly  vervecine  spatules  perforaminated  with  petro- 
cile."  2 

liabelais'  learning,  his  sound  judgment  on  all  questions  of 
education,  his  zeal  fur  the  metliods  and  tlieories  whidi  had 
commended  themselves  to  his  mind,  are,  next  to  his  wit  and 
raillery,  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  work.  In  the 
training  of  the  young  Gargantua  I'.e  has  the  same  c)j)j»ortunity 
which  J.  J.  Rousseau  made  for  himself  in  Emilc;  and  he  uses  it 

*  Sainte  Beuve.  '  J'antagruel,  book  ii.  ch.  Ti. 
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effectively.  In  his  admirable  chapters  on  the  education  of 
Gavgautua,  he  unfolds  to  iis  his  own  simple  and  rational  plans 
for  the  development  of  a  human  being  from  the  uncorrupted 
elements  of  humanity.  The  mind  and  tlie  body  are  cultivated 
side  by  side,  without  preference,  check,  or  forcing  ;  the  facul- 
ties and  instincts  of  the  cliild  and  the  youth  are  allowed  free 
play;  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  are  expanded  by  a 
liealthy  and  well-directed  exercise.  No  hour  of  the  day  was 
sacrificed  to  idleness  ;  for  no  hour  of  the  day  was  without  its 
due  provision  of  recreation,  of  relaxation,  or  of  appointed 
study.  The  weakness  of  Eousseau's  system  —  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  to  the  whole  of  his  well-considered  plan  of 
education  the  assent  and  commendation  due  to  tlie  greater 
portion  of  it — is  that  he  would  leave  too  much  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  during  the  earlier  years  of  childhood, 
forbidding  any  attempt  to  mould  or  train  tlie  mind  until  a 
certain  age  has  been  attained.  Eabelais  has  not  thus  de- 
layed the  application  of  his  rules  and  methods.  Read  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  one  day's  occupations,  and  say 
whether  this  liberal-minded  monk  of  tlie  sixteenth  century 
had  not  worthily  and  wisely  addressed  himself  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  system. 

Gargantua'  awaked  then  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Whilst  they  were  rubbing  of  him,  there  was  read  unto  him 
some  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scripture  aloud  and  clearly.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  and  argument  of  that  lesson,  he  oftentimes 
set  himself  to  worship,  adore,  pray,  and  send  up  his  supplica- 
tions to  that  good  God,  whose  word  did  show  his  majesty  and 
marvellous  judgment.  .  .  .  This  done  he  was  apparelled,  combed, 
curled,  trimmed,  and  perfumed,  during  which  time  they  repeated 
to  him  the  lessons  of  the  day  before.  He  himself  said  them  by 
heart,  and  upon  this  would  ground  some  practical  cases  concern- 
ing the  estate  of  man.  .  .  .  Then  for  three  good  hours  he  had  a 
lecture  read  unto  him.  This  done  they  went  forth,  still  confer* 
^  'Garganluxi,  book  L  ch.  xxiii. 
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ring  of  the  substance  of  the  lecture,  either  to  a  tennis-court,  01 
thereabout,  where  they  played  at  the  ball,  the  long-tennis,  and 
at  the  pile  trigone,  most  gallantly  exercising  their  bodies,  as  for- 
merly they  had  done  their  minds.  .  .  .  Then  .  .  .  walking  soberly, 
went  to  see  if  dinner  was  ready.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  the 
meal,  there  was  read  some  pleasant  history  of  the  Avarlike  actions 
of  former  times,  until  he  had  taken  a  glass  of  wine.     Then,  if 
they  thought  good,  they  continued  reading,  or  began  to  discourse 
merrily  together  ...  of  all  that  was  served  at  that  table.  .  .  . 
Afterwards  they  conferred  of  the  lessons  read  in  the  morning  ,  .  . 
He  washed  his  hands  and  eyes  with  fair  fresh  water,  and  gave 
thanks  unto  God  in  some  fine  canticks,  made  in  praise  of  the 
divine  bounty  and  munificence.    This  done,  they  brought  in  cards, 
not  to  play,  but  to  learn  a  thousand  pretty  tricks,  and  new  in- 
vention.s,  which  were  all  grounded  upon  arithmetic.   .  .  .  After 
this  they  recreated  themselves  with  singing  musically  .  .  .   then 
betook  liimself  to  his  principal  study  for  three  hours  together,  or 
more,  as  well  as  repeat  his  matutinal  lectures,  as  to  proceed  in 
the  book  wherein  he  was,  as  also  to  write  handsomely,  to  draw 
and  form  the  antique  and  Roman  letters.     This  being  done,  they 
»vent  out  of  their  house,  and  with  them  a  young  gentleman  of 
Couraine,  named  the  Esquire  Gymnast,  who  taught  him  the  art 
Ml  riding.     Changing  then  his  clothes,  he  rode  a  Naples  courser, 
J  Mitch  roussin,  a  Spanish  jennet,  a  barbed  or  trapped  steed,  then 
a  light  fleet  horse,  unto  whom  he  gave  a  hundred  carieres.  .  .  . 
There  he  .   .  .  witli  a  sharp,  stiff,  strong,  and  well-steeled  lance, 
would  he  usually  force  up  a  door,  pierce  a  harness,  beat  down  a 
tree,  carry  away  the  ring,  lift  up  a  cuirassier  saddle,  with  the 
mail-coat  and  gauntlet.     All  this  he  did  in  complete  arms  fi'om 
head  to  foot.  .  .  .   Another  day  he  exorcised  the  battle-axe  .  .  . 
then  tossed  he  the  pike,  played  with  the  two-handed  sword,  with 
thf  ba'^k-srt'ord.   .  .   .    He  wrestled,  ran,  jumped   .   .   .   he  did  swim 
in  deep  >vater3  .  .   .  dragging  along  his  cluak  with  his  teeth  .  .  . 
then  with  the  help  of  one  hand  he   entered  forcibly  into  a  boat 
.  .  .  governed  it,  led  it  swiftly  or  slowly  with  the  streaii)  and 
against  the  ctream.  .  .  .  Coining  out  of  the  water,  he  ran  furiously 
up  against  a  hill  ,   .  .   climbed  up  trees.   .   .   .   Tin*   time  being 
thus  bestowed,  and  himself  rubbed,  cleansed,  wiped,  and  refreshed 
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witli  other  clothes,  he  returned  fair  and  softly.  .  .  .  Being  come 
to  their  lodging,  whilst  supper  was  making  ready,  they  repeated 
certain  passages  of  that  which  had  been  read,  and  then  sat  down 
at  tahle  .  .  .  the  dinner  Avas  sober  and  thrifty.  .  .  .  During 
that  repast  was  continued  the  lesson  read  at  dinner  as  long  as 
they  thought  good  :  the  rest  was  spent  in  good  discourse,  learned 
and  profitable.  After  that  they  had  given  thanks,  he  set  him- 
self to  sing  vocally,  and  play  upon  harmonious  instruments,  or 
otherwise  passed  his  time  at  some  pretty  sports.  ...  On  other 
nights  they  would  go  make  visits  unto  learned  men,  or  to  such 
as  had  been  travellers  in  strange  and  remote  countries.  When 
it  was  full  night,  before  they  retired  themselves,  they  went  unto 
the  most  open  place  of  the  house  to  see  the  face  of  the  sky,  and 
there  beheld  the  comets,  if  any  Avere.  .  .  .  Then  with  his  master 
did  he  briefly  recapitulate,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
that  which  he  had  read,  seen,  learned,  done,  and  understood  in 
the  whole  course  of  that  day.  Then  prayed  they  unto  God  the 
Creator  .  .  .  and,  giving  thanks  unto  him  for  the  time  that  was 
paf)t,  they  recommended  themselves  to  his  divine  clemency  for 
the  future.  .  .  .  Which  being  done,  they  went  to  bed,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  their  repose  and  rest." 

Have  .we  much  improved,  since  Eabelais'  time,  upon  his 
system  of  education  ? 

In  philosophy  Eabelais  was  a  Platonist ;  rather,  perhaps, 
a  disciple  at  first  hand  of  Socrates,  for  whom  he  had  an 
iiu7nense  appreciation,  and  whom  he  frankly  confesses  to  be 
hi3  model.  In  the  prologue  to  Gargantua  he  justifies  his  own 
work  by  reference  to  this  great  exemplar ;  and  the  passage 
nmst  not  be  overlooked  by  such  as  would  comprehend  the 
spirit  of  one  who  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  Socrates  of  the 
"French  licnaissance :  "  To  have  eyed  his  (Socrates')  outside, 
a.nd  esteemed  of  him  by  his  exterior  appearance,  you  would 
not  haye  given  the  beard  of  an  onion  for  him,  so  deformed  he 
w;.s  in  body,  and  ridiculous  in  his  gesture  .  .  .  always  laugh- 
\\\,;,  tippling,  and  merry,  carousing  with  every  one,  with  con- 
timal  gibes  and  jeers,  the  better  by  those  means  to  conceal 
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his  divine  knowledge.  Xow,  opening  this  box,  you  would 
have  found  within  it  a  heavenly  and  estimable  drug,  a  more 
than  human  understanding,  an  admirable  virtue,  matchless 
learning,  invincible  courage,  inimitable  sobriety,  certain  con- 
tentment of  mind,  perfect  assurance,  and  an  incredible  regard 
of  all  that  for  which  men  commonly  do  so  much  watch,  run, 
sail,  fight,  travel,  toil,  and  turmoil  themselves."  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  some  "  jolly  fools  of  ease  and  leisure " 
may  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  Garganiiia  and  Pantagruel 
"  but  jests,  mockeries,  lascivious  discourse,  and  recreative 
lies;"  but  open  the  book  and  "you  shall  find  that  it  con- 
taineth  things  of  far  higher  value  than  the  box  did  promise  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  subject  thereof  is  not  so  foolish,  as  by 
the  title  at  the  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be." 

Undoubtedly  Rabelais  was  justified  in  his  comparison. 
Between  Greek  and  Gallic  mockery,  raillery,  buffoonery,  there 
is  a  distinction  and  a  difference  ;  yet  if  Socrates  evolved  the 
philosophy  of  the  first,  IJabelais  was  his  counterpart,  under 
other  circumstances  and  conditions,  in  the  last.  There  are 
indeed  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  men  ; 
and  if  Socrates  had  been  made  known  to  us  by  his  own  pen, 
or  if  Kabelais  had  been  given  to  posterity  by  one  of  the 
staidest  of  his  disciples,  the  likeness  might  have  been  incal- 
culably closer.  All  due  allowance  made  for  the  diverse 
manners  and  habits  of  their  respective  epochs,  it  would  be 
easy  to  draw  a  very  striking  parallel  between  the  old  man 
who  so  shrewd!}',  and  with  so  much  dry  liumour,  catechised 
liis  friends  and  pupils  in  the  streets  and  courtyards  of  Athens, 
and  the  wise  yet  light-hearted  French  ecclesiastic  who  gil>od 
and  mocked  at  liis  audience,  ])rosent  to  jiim  mily  ])y  anticipa- 
tion, from  the  cells  of  his  cloister  or  the  retirem(!nt  of  his 
vicarage.  lioth  knew  the  priceless  value  of  the  ideas  which 
teemed  in  their  own  mind.s,  yet  neither  held  it  a  sacred  duty 
to  })enetr{ite  himself  with  a  .sense  of  his  own  dignity,  to  pro- 
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claim  himself  to  his  fellow-creatuves  as  an  oracle  or  a  priest, 
to  impress  himself  upon  posterity  as  a  man  worthy  of 
supreme  houoiir  and  respect.  In  nothing  were  they  more 
alike  than  this,  that,  for  the  very  philosophy  that  was  in 
them,  they  trampled  on  the  respect  which  their  fellow-men 
might  be  disposed  to  pay  them.  "  If  you  respect  me,"  they 
would  give  us  to  understand,  with  a  coarse  joke,  a  self-debas- 
ing gesture,  or  a  ridiculous  grin,  "  you  respect  my  wisdom 
through  me — that  is  to  say,  you  treat  it  with  disrespect. 
What  I  teach  you  is  wise  ;  what  I  am  is  a  buffoon  ; — dis- 
criminate ! "  And  posterity  has  understood  them,  even  more 
fully  than  their  actual  disciples. 

Socrates  was  hated  and  hunted  to  death  by  rival  philoso- 
phers. If  llabelais  escaped  the  full  rage  of  his  enemies,  can 
we  wonder  that  they  at  least  pursued  liim  with  their  hostility 
to  the  end  ?  He  had  mocked  not  merely  the  owls  and  bats 
of  his  age,  not  merely  the  wolves  and  vultures  and  furred 
law-cats^  who  preyed  on  the  innocent,  but  also  the  peacocks 
and  popinjays  of  the  new  culture.  The  "Limousin  who 
counterfeited  the  French  tongue,"  who  reveres  "  the  olympi- 
cols,"  "  who  doth  highly  Pindarize,"  was  none  the  less  laugh- 
able in  his  parade  of  style  and  learning  than  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  judges  were  hateful  in  their  oppression.  And  this 
same  Limousin — we  cannot  doubt  it — was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  French  iiricinux,  a  member  of  the  Pleiade,  a  disciple  of 
Ronsard,  perhaps  the  great  man  himself  Eabelais  has  no 
patience  with  "  these  fools "  who  set  themselves  to  forge  a 
"diabolic  tongue  :"  "  Thou  flayest  the  Latin  ...  I  will  teach 
thee  to  speak,"  he  cries.  But  his  raillery  against  the  popin- 
jays is  kindness  itself  compared  to  the  bitter  gibes  which  ne 
levels  against  the  veritable  enemies  of  humanity.  How  he 
hates  "  the  procultoux,  and  the  cJiicanoitx.  the  gentry  hidden  in 

'  Chaf^  fourres,  so  called,  becai;se  the  judges  of  the  court  established  tc 
ti-y  the  Piotestaiits  wore  furred  gowns.  • 
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hair,  sheriffs  and  attorneys,  who  earn  their  living  in  a  passing 
strange  way,  differing  by  the  whole  widtli  of  heaven  from  tlie 
dwellers  of  Eome.  At  Eome  men  without  number  get  their 
bread  by  poisoning,  fighting,  slaying  ;  the  cJiicanoux  get  it  by 
being  beaten."  And  what  a  revenge  he  can  take  upon  those 
for  whom  he  has  no  mercy  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  murderers 
of  his  friend  Etienne  Dolet,  tlie  harsh  and  pitiless  judges  who 
are  only  too  eager  to  fulfil  the  cruel  behests  of  Church, 
Parliaments,  or  Sorbonne.  Listen  to  his'  description  of  the 
Furred  Law-cats,  who  sell  their  justice  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  feed  like  vampires  on  the  blood  of  their  fellow-men  : — 

"  The  Furred  Law-cats  are  most  terrible  and  dreadful  mon- 
sters, that  devour  little  children,  and  feed  on  marble  tables.  .  .  . 
The  hair  of  their  hides  does  not  lie  outwards  ;  and  every  mother's 
son  of  them  for  his  device  wears  a  gaping  pouch,  but  not  all  in 
the  same  manner.  .  .  .  They  have  claws  so  very  strong,  long, 
and  sharp,  that  nothing  can  get  from  them  what  is  once  fast 
between  their  clutches.  ...  As  we  entered  their  den,  said  a 
common  mumper,  to  whom  we  had  given  half  a  teston,  AVor- 
shipful  culprits,  God  send  you  a  good  deliverance.  Examine 
Well,  said  he,  the  countenance  of  these  stout  props  and  pillars  of 
this  catch-coin  law  and  iniquity ;  and  pray  observe,  that  if  you 
still  live  but  six  olympiads,  and  the  age  of  two  dogs  more,  you  will 
see  these  Furred  Law-cats  -lords  of  all  Europe,  and  in  peaceful 
possession  of  all  the  estates  and  dominions  belonging  to  it.  .  .  . 
Among  them  reigns  the  si.xth  essence  ;  by  the  means  of  which 
they  gripe  all,  devour  all  .  .  .  ])urn  all,  draw  all,  hang  all, 
(juarter  all,  behead  all,  murder  all,  imprison  all,  waste  all,  and 
ruin  .ill,  without  the  least  notice  of  right  or  wrong :  for  among 
them  vice  is  called  virtue ;  Avickodness,  piety  ;  treason,  loyalty  ; 
robbery,  justice.  Plunder  is  their  motto,  and,  when  acted  by 
them,  is  a[)i>roved  l)y  all  men,  except  the  heretics:  and  all  this 
they  do,  because  they  dare  ;  their  authority  is  sovereign  and 
irrefragable.  ...  If  ever  j)higue,  famine,  war,  fire,  earthquakes, 
inundations,  or  other  judgments  befall  the  world,  do  not  attri- 
bute them  to  the  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the  malevolent 
planets,  to  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  liornania,  or  the  tyranny  of 
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secular  kings  and  princes ;  to  the  impostures  of  the  false  zealots 
of  the  cowl,  heretical  bigots,  false  prophets,  and  broachers  of 
sects ;  to  the  villany  of  griping  usurers,  clippers,  and  coiners ; 
nor  to  the  ignorance,  impudence,  and  imprudence  of  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries  .  .  .  but  charge  them  all,  wliolly  and 
solely,  to  the  inexpressible,  incredible,  and  inestimable  wicked- 
ness and  ruin,  which  is  continually  hatched,  brewed,  and  practised 
in  the  den  or  shop  of  those  Furred  Law-cats."  ^ 

"We  may  safely  admit  that  Swift,  ■when  writing  Gulliver, 
was  not  unacquainted  with  Eabelais. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  whereof  Eabelais  was  the  great  ex- 
ponent, the  mental  and  moral  intoxication  produced  by  a  sud- 
den access  of  intellectual  light  too  brilliant  to  be  borne  with 
composure  by  men  so  long  accustomed  to  live  in  the  twilight, 
was  destined  indeed  to  be  often  obscured,  but  never  again 
extinguished.  The  stream  of  free  thought  and  free  inquiry, 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  dammed  up  until  it 
burst  the  dykes  on  either  side,  and  inundated  the  whole  field 
of  human  intelligence  in  western  Europe,  passed  downwards 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation  ;  divid- 
ing itself,  in  France  at  least,  into  two  minor  streams.  The 
division  was  manifest  even  in  the  mind  of  Eabelais  ;  it  grew 
still  more  distinct  amongst  his  immediate  and  later  succes- 
sors. The  satire  of  Gargantua  and  Fantagruel  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  twofold  in  its  character,  representing  the  twofold 
cause  of  the  French  national  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
vocation.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  broad  and  liberal 
current  of  enlightened  scepticism,  making  use  of  a  more  or 
less  refined  mockery,  a  more  or  less  caustic  and  bitter  wit, 
displaying  itself  in  the  virile  invectives  of  Henri  Estienne, 
the  classical  hypercriticisms  of  Pasquier,  the  elegant  and 
shrewd  discui-siveness  of  Pascal  and  Montaigne.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  the  vagrant  humour  and  trivial  facetious- 

*  Pantagruel^  book  v.  ch.  xi. 
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ness  of  the  buffoon,  the  coarse  license  of  the  mountebank  and 
the  clown,  hitting  their  mark  no  less  surely,  and  hardly  less 
effectively,  though  the  objects  at  which  they  aim  are  less 
difficult  of  reach.  In  this  class  of  the  imitators  of  liabe- 
lais  occur  the  names  of  men  like  Noel  du  Fail,^  an  eager 
relater  of  old  Greek,  Italian,  and  French  stories  of  the 
broader  kind,  with  little  spirit  save  in  the  appreciation  of  his 
originals  ;  Beroalde  de  Verville,-  whose  Moyen  de  Parvcnir 
has  more  of  the  salt  of  genuine  satire — so  much  so  as  to 
earn  for  him  great  praise  of  competent  critics  ;^  and  a  liost  of 
lesser  lights,  all  of  whom  shine  with  more  or  less  distinct 
reflection  of  the  great  luminary  of  their  age.  Eabelais  is,  in 
fact,  the  centre  of  a  new  system  in  the  literary  heavens  ; 
though,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say,  he  is  not  himself  the 
original  source  of  the  prevailing  satire  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Piather  call  him  the  focus  of  the  converging  rays  which 
he  was  destined  to  gather  up  and  direct,  through  a  new 
medium,  upon  the  successive  ages  of  posterity  ;  the  creature 
of  his  past  who  was  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  his  future. 
Best-endowed  child  of  the  early  Kenaissance,  he  was  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  teacher  of  his  age,  because  he  was 
the  grandest  product  of  that  revived  spirit  of  French  satirical 
philo.sopliy  which  had  already  given  to  the  world  the  author 
of  Patlixlin,  and  which  was  yet  to  evolve  the  author  of 
Tarluffc. 

>  Died  about  1585.  «  \rm-\(i\2. 

•  .M.  Paul  Lacroix  says  In  his  edition  of  this  author  :  "  Le  gc'iiie  do  Rabelala 
fclatc  a  chaque  lustant  dans  ce  livre,  auquel  il  ne  manque  que  son  noRL  " 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

§  1.  Montaigne  and  the  Moralists. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  that  I  speak  often  of  matters  that  were  better 
treated  by  masters  of  a  speciality,  and  with  greater  genuineness. 
For  here  you  have  merely  the  efforts  of  my  natural  faculties,  not  in 
any  sense  of  acquired  ones;  and  whosoever  may  convict  me  of  ignor- 
ance will  prove  nothing  against  me,  for  I  would  scarcely  answer  for 
any  one  of  my  discourses,  who  do  not  answer  for  myself,  nor  am 
content  with  myself.  Let  him  who  seeks  forscience  angle  for  it  where 
it  dwells ;  there  is  naught  whereof  I  make  less  profession.  Here 
are  my  fancies  by  which  I  aim  to  give  knowledge,  not  of  things 
but  of  myself;  these,  it  may  hap,  will  be  known  to  me  hereafter, 
or  have  been  known  to  me  heretofore,  just  as  chance  may  have 
taken  me  where  they  have  stood  revealed  ;  but  I  remember  them 
no  more,  and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some  reading,  I  am  a  man  of  no 
recollection ;  thus  I  guarantee  nothing  for  certain,  except  it  be  to 
make  known  how  far,  for  the  present  hour,  extends  the  know- 
ledge which  I  have  thereof  Let  none  have  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects, but  to  the  fashion  which  I  give  them  ;  let  him  see,  whatever 
I  may  borrow,  if  I  have  known  fitly  how  to  heighten  or  to  aid 
the  discovery,  which  comes  always  from  myself;  for  I  cause 
others — not  my  mind  but  my  companions — to  say  that  which  I 
cannot  say  so  well,  for  the  weakness  of  my  language  or  the  weak- 
ness of  my  sense.  I  do  not  count  my  borrowings,  I  weigh  them, 
and  if  I  had  wished  to  make  them  valuable  by  their  number,  I 
should  have  furnished  myself  with  twice  as  many.  .  .  .  Herein,' 

1  Montaigne,  Essays,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x.  "  Je  ue  fois  point  de  doubte  qu'il  ne 
m'aJvienne  souvent  de  parler  de  clioses  qui  sent  mieulx  traictees  chez  les 
maistres  du  metier,  et  plus  veritablement.    C'est  icy  purement  Tefsay  de  nies? 
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reader,  you  have  a  book  of  good  faith.  It  warns  j'ou  from  the 
outset  that  I  have  proposed  to  mj'self  no  other  end  than  a 
domestic  and  private  one :  I  have  had  in  it  no  consideration  of 
your  service  nor  of  my  glory ;  my  powers  are  not  equal  to  so 
great  a  design.  .  .  .  My  faults  shall  be  clearly  read  therein, 
my  imperfections  and  my  candid  form,  in  so  far  as  public  rever- 
ence has  permitted  me." ' 

It  is  Montaigne-  who  speaks  ;  and  in  these  few  words 
you  have  an  epitome  of  the  man  and  of  his  writings.  It  may 
be,  as  one  of  his  critics  says,^  that  a  man  of  his  wide  reading 
cannot  fail  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  things — cannot  avoid 
giving  us  science  as  well  as  fancies.  But  Montaigne  knew 
himself  better  than  his  critic  knew  him,  and  what  he  says  of 
himself  is  true.  One  would  scarcely  undertake  to  acquit  him 
of  false  modesty,  or  of  self-conscious  humility  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  author  of  the  unique  Ussais,  which  have  not 

facultez  naturelles,  et  nullement  des  acquises :  et  qui  me  sur^irendra  d'ignorance, 
il  ne  fera  rien  contre  moy  ;  car  a  peine  respondroy  ie  a  aultruy  de  mes  dis- 
cours,  qui  lie  m'en  responds  point  a  moy,  n'y  n'en  suis  satisfaict.  Qui  sera 
eu  clierche  de  science,  si  la  pesche  oil  elle  se  loge  :  il  n'est  rien  dequoy  ie  face 
moins  de  profession.  Ce  sont  icy  nies  fantasies,  par  lesquelles  ie  ne  tasche 
point  de  donner  a  cognoistre  les  choses  mais  moy  :  elles  me  serout  ci  I'adven- 
ture  cogneues  un  iour,  on  I'ont  aultrefois  este,  selon  que  la  fortune  m'a  peu 
porter  sur  les  lieux  ou  ellcs  estoient  esclaircies  ;  mais  il  ne  m'en  souvient 
plus  ;  et  si  ie  suis  homnie  de  ([uelque  le9on,  ie  suis  homme  de  iiulle  retention : 
ainsi  je  ne  pleuvis  aulcune  certitude,  si  ce  n'est  de  faire  cognoistre  iusques  k 
quel  jioiuct  nionte,  pour  cette  heure,  la  cognoissance  que  i'en  ay.  Qu'on  ne 
s'attende  pas  aux  matiferes,  mais  a  la  fa(;o:i  qui  i'y  donne :  qu'on  veoye,  en  ce 
que  i'empninte,  si  i'ay  sceu  cboisir  de  quoy  reliaulser  ou  secourir  proi>rcnient  I'in- 
vention,  qui  vient  tousiours  de  moy ;  car  ie  fois  dire  aux  aultres,  non  h  ma 
teste,  mais  h,  ma  suitte,  ce  que  ie  ne  puis  si  bien  dire,  par  foiblesse  de  mon 
langane,  ou  par  foiblesse  de  mon  sens.  Ie  ne  compte  pas  mca  cniprunts,  ie 
les  poise  ;  et  si  ie  les  euiise  voulu  faire  valoirpar  nombre,  ie  m'en  feusse  charge 
deux  fois  autant" 

'  Montaigne,  Essays,  Preface  to  bk.  i.  "  C'cst  icy  un  livre  de  bonne  foy, 
lect'ur.  II  t'udvertit  dez  I'entree,  cjue  ie  ne  m'y  suis  proj)ose  aulcune  fin,  que 
donii'stiqiie  et  privec :  ie  n'y  ai  eu  nulle  consideration  de  ton  service,  ny  de 
ma  gloire  ;  mes  forces  ne  sont  pas  capables  d'un  tei  dessein.  .  .  .  Mes  default* 
s'y  liront  au  vif,  mes  imperfections  et  ma  forme  naifve,  autant  que  la  reverence 
publicque  roe  I'a  permis."  '  1533-1592.  *  Servau. 
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forfeited  their  popularity  through  so  many  ages,  was  before 
all  things  a  literary  flaneur;  a  gossip  and  not  a  teacher; 
superficial  rather  than  profound.  A  deep  thinker  he  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  ;-^  for  his  shrewdness  of  expression  was 
more  a  natural  turn  of  thought  than  an  acquisition.  As  a 
boy,  we  cannot  doubt  it,  Montaigne  was  quaint  and  acute,  to 
the  occasional  discomfiture  of  his  father  and  his  schoolmasters  ; 
as  a  man  he  had  precisely  those  qualities  which  make  a 
capital  after-dinner  talker,  which  give  country  gentlemen 
pre-eminence  in  the  justice-room  and  the  council-chamber, 
which  gain  for  their  po.ssessors  a  respect  not  unmixed  with 
fear  from  their  less  ready-witted  and  quick-tongued  associates. 
The  dry  humour,  the  satire,  the  homely  common-sense  of  this 
aristocrat  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  by  any  means 
invariably  kind  and  conciliatory.  There  was  a  trace  of  bitter- 
ness in  the  mind  which,  rebelling  so  stoutly  against  the 
pedantry  and  formalism  of  its  class,  rebelled  quite  as  strongly 
against  the  prevailing  excitability  of  its  age.  Montaigne  stood 
midway  between  the  doctors  who  grudged  the  new  light  of 
the  masses  and  the  extravagant  rebels  against  authority  who 
set  no  bounds  to  their  trenchant  satire.  From  the  height  oi 
an  unconfessed  philosophy,  and  the  breadth  of  an  unconfessed 
store  of  experience,  he  despised  both  the  one  and  the  other ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  feelings  he  has  con- 
trived most  successfully  to  conceal.  No  doubt  the  bent  of 
his  mind  led  him  to  sympathise  more  with  the  satirical  school 
whereof  Eabelais  was  the  great  leader  and  exponent ;  yet  in 
the  didactic  form  of  his  style  he  approaches  rather  to  the 
fashion  of  the  scholastics.  Take,  for  example,  the  essay  on 
Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  than  which  the  sixteenth  century 
affords  little,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  more  correctly  and  severely 
critical : — 

^  VLUemain,  Essai  sur  Montaigne. 
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"  Democritus  and  Heraclitus  were  two  philosophers,  of  whom 
the  first,  finding  man's  estate  ridiculous  and  vain,  never  appeared 
abroad  but  with  a  jeering  and  laughing  countenance.  Whereas 
Heraclitus,  commiserating  this  condition  of  ours,  appeared  always 
with  a  sorrowful  look  and  tears  in  his  eyes. 

*  One  always,  when  he  o'er  his  threshold  stept, 
Laugh'd  at  the  world  ;  the  other  always  wept.' 

I  am  clearly  for  the  first  humour ;  not  because  it  is  more  pleasant 
to  laugh  than  to  weep,  but  because  it  is  more  scornful,  and  con- 
demns us  more  than  the  other.  I  think  we  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently despised  to  our  desert.  Compassion  and  bewailing  seem 
to  imply  some  esteem  for  the  thing  bemoaned  ;  whereas  the  things 
we  laugh  at  we  judge  of  no  value.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
so  unhappy  as  we  are  vain,  nor  so  malicious  as  .silly ;  so  mis- 
chievous as  trifling,  nor  so  miserable  as  we  are  vile.  Therefore 
Diogenes,  who  passed  away  his  time  in  rolling  himself  in  his  tub, 
and  sniff"ed  up  his  nose  at  the  great  Alexander,  esteeming  us  flies 
or  bladders  puff"ed  up  with  wind,  was  a  more  penetrating  judge, 
and  consequently  more  to  my  taste  than  Timon,  surnamed  the 
man-hater ;  for  what  a  man  hates  he  lays  to  heart.  This  last 
was  an  enemy  to  all  mankind,  did  passionately  wish  our  ruin, 
and  avoided  our  conversation,  as  dangerous,  wicked,  and  of 
depraved  nature.  The  other  valued  us  so  little  that  we  could 
neither  trouble  nor  infect  him  by  our  contagion,  and  left  us  to 
herd  with  one  another,  not  out  of  fear,  but  from  contempt  of  our 
eociety,  concluding  us  as  incapable  of  doing  good  as  ill." ' 

In  fact,  Montaij,'ne  represents,  if  he  did  not  inaugurate, 

'  Essai's,  bk.  i.  ch.  Ij.  "  Democritus  et  Ht-raclitus  ont  estc  deux  philosophes, 
desquels  le  premier  trouvant  vaine  et  ridicule  I'humaine  condition,  ne  sortoit 
en  publicque  qu'avecques  un  visage  mocqueur  et  riant ;  Heraclitus,  ayant 
pitie  ft  compassion  de  cette  mesme  condition  nostre,  en  portoit  le  visage  con- 
tinuellement  triste,  et  lea  yeidx  chargRZ  de  larmes  : 

•Alter 
RidebAt,  qnoties  a  limine  moverat  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem  ;  flebat  coiitraritu  alter.' > 

I'aymc  mieulx  la  premiere  humeur  ;  non  parce  qu'il  est  plus  plaisant  de  rire  que 
de  plcrer,  niais  parce  qu'elle  e.><t  plus  dcsdaigncuse,  et  quelle  nous  condtume 
plus  que  I'aultrc  ;  et  il  mc  semblc  quo  nous  nc  i>ouvons  iamais  estre  asie2  met 

»  Juvenal.  Sat.  X.  28. 
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the  school  of  French  satirists  which,  standing  as  it  were  be- 
tween Calvin  and  Eabelais,  avoided  both  the  coarseness  and 
abandon  of  the  latter,  and  the  ascetic  sternness  and  awkward 
pleasantries  of  the  former.  The  whole  character  of  the  man 
— nay,  the  whole  character  of  the  satirical  Frenchman  of  whom 
he  was  the  antetype — is  expressed  in  the  portrait  which  lies 
before  ns  as  we  write.  He  is  represented  in  his  robes  as  Mayor 
of  Bordeaux.  One  might  take  him,  at  the  first  glance,  for  a 
French  Shakespeare,  in  gown,  fur  tippet,  and  ruffle  ;  with  a 
loose,  low-crowned  hat  to  hide  the  absence  of  the  bump  of 
veneration.  But  a  closer  attention  soon  reveals  the  difference. 
The  forehead  is  high  ;  but  it  lacks  both  the  breadth  and  the 
fulness  which  strike  us  in  the  English  poet.  Perspicacity  is 
here,  and  clearness,  and  power  of  concentration  \  but  little 
imagination  and  less  constructiveness.  The  eyes  are  small, 
but  they  denote  shrewdness  and  reflection  ;  whilst  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  all  is  the  sneer  which  forces  itself 
into  prominence  beneath  the  short  moustache.  It  is  the  face 
of  a  man  whose  literaiy  breadth  might  be  infinitely  superior 
to  his  moral  breadth ;  whose  judgment  in  matters  of  taste 
and  whose  catholicity  in  matters  of  criticism  might  far  out- 
weigh the  firmness  and  independence  of  his  character ;  who, 

prisez  selon  nostre  nierite.  La  plaincte  et  la  commiseration  sont  meslees  a 
«iuelque  estimation  de  la  cliose  qu'on  plainct :  les  choses  dequoy  on  se 
mocque,  on  les  estime  sans  prix.  le  ne  pense  point  qu'il  y  ayt  tant  de  nialheur 
en  nous,  comme  il  y  a  de  vanite  ;  ny  tant  de  malice,  comme  de  sottise  :  nous 
ne  sommes  pas  si  pleins  de  mal,  comme  d'inanite  ;  nous  ne  sommes  pas  si 
miserables,  comme  nous  sommes  vils.  Ainsi  Diogenes,  qui  baguenandoit  k 
part  soy,  roulant  son  tonneau,  et  hochant  du  nez  le  grand  Alexandre,  nous 
estimant  des  mouches,  ou  des  vessies  pleiiies  de  vent,  estoit  bien  iuge  plus 
aigre  et  plus  poignant,  et  par  consequent  plus  iuste  a  mon  humeur  que  Timon, 
celu_v  qui  feut  surnomme  le  Haisseur  des  liommes  ;  car  ce  qu'on  hait,  on  le 
prend  a  coeur.  Cettuy  cy  nous  souhaittoit  du  mal,  estoit  passionne  du  desir 
de  nostre  ruine,  fuyoit  nostre  conversation  comme  dangereuse,  de  meschants  et 
de  nature  despravee :  I'aultre  nous  estimoit  si  pen,  que  nous  ne  pourrions  ny 
le  troubler  ny  I'alterer  par  nostra  contagion  ;  nous  laissoit  de  compaignie,  non 
pour  la  crainte,  mais  pour  le  desdaing,  de  nostre  commerce  ;  il  ne  nous  esti- 
moit capables  ny  de  bien  ny  de  mal  faire." 
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at  his  desk,  might  be  relied  upon  for  coolness,  courage,  and 
discrimination,  but  in  -vvhoni  it  might  not  be  safe  to  trust  if 
your  interests  were  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  his  order  and 
the  expressed  wishes  of  liis  superiors.  If  he  had  lived  at  tlie 
present  time,  he  would  have  been  returned  to  the  Senate  as  a 
supporter  of  Marshal  Macmahon,  backed  by  the  wliole  influence 
of  a  Conservative  prefect,  and  aided  by  hundreds  of  Eepub- 
lican  votes. 

But  he  was  born  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century.  He  received  a  sound  education,  learning,  from  his 
earliest  youtli,  to  speak  Latin,  and  being  awakened  every  morn- 
ing by  the  sound  of  music.  He  went  to  study  the  law  at 
Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  Paris,  became  a  magistrate,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux — a  place  which  lie  soon 
resigned, — kniglit  of  the  order  of  Saint-Michel,  gentleman  of 
the  chamber  of  the  king,  and,  later,  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 
He  retired  at  last  to  his  castle  of  Montaigne,  in  the  Perigord, 
wliere  he  composed  his  Essais — the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1580 — travelled  for  about  a  year  and  a  lialf  in 
Switzerhind,  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol,  was  elected  mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux for  three  consecutive  years,  went  to  Paris,  visited  the 
assembly  of  the  States  General  at  Blois,  and  died  about  eight- 
teen  months  before  Henri  IV.  was  crowned,  an  event  which 
he  had  so  ardently  wished  to  see.  Of  his  six  dai\i^]it('r.s  only 
one  survived  him. 

To  turn  from  an  author  to  his  works,  from  the  man  ns  we 
see  him  in  his  actions  to  the  n)an  as  he  betrays  himself  in  his 
writings,  is  not  always  a  pleasure.  It  has  hai)])ened  in  a 
hundred  notable  instances  that  a  great  and  worthy  man, 
writing  in  some  less  elevated  mood,  upon  a  subject  or  in  a 
style  unsuited  to  his  particular  faculties,  leaves  behind  him 
an  imperishable  reproach  upon  himself,  or  at  hast  a  blot 
which  tho.'se  who  love  him  would  gladly,  if  it  were  possible, 
expunge.     Woi-st  of  all  is  the  case  of  those  who,  having  once 
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vindicated  their  claim  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  literary 
creators  whom  the  world  delights  to  honour,  live  to  dim  the 
splendour  of  their  reputation  by  the  license  of  passion  or  the 
reactionary  weakness  of  old  age.  Milton,  forgetting  both 
dignity  and  refinement  in  his  controversies  with  Salmasius  ; 
Villon,  suffering  himself  at  the  close  of  life  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  offspring  of  his  adult  genius  ; — M'e  need  not 
accumvilate  tue  illustrations  of  so  distasteful  a  phenomenon. 
The  converse  truth  is  infinitely  more  refreshing  to  contemplate  ; 
and  in  Montaigne  we  have  an  author  to  whose  works  we  can 
turn,  as  the  world  has  ever  turned,  with  undiluted  satisfaction  ; 
and,  if  it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  upon  passing 
from  the  man  to  his  writings.  There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  those  less  pleasing  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Montaigne  which  recent  researches  have  brought  to  the  light  of 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  his 
memory  not  to  point  out  that  these  are  at  the  worst  but 
isolated  facts — contradictions,  it  may  well  be,  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  prudent  man.  Whereas  there  are  no  such  in- 
consistencies to  lament  in  the  fruits  of  IMontaigne's  genius, 
such  as  we  find  them  displayed  in  his  sparkling  and  philo- 
sophical Essays ;  and  it  is  by  these,  rather  than  by  the  meagre 
facts  of  his  life,  that  we  must  decide  upon  his  due  position  in 
our  literary  record — by  these  that  we  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine the  place  which  he  shall  hold  in  our  esteem. 

If  in  Montaigne  we  can  perceive  the  influence  of,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  a  natural  succession  to  Eabelais,  illustrated  by 
the  higher,  more  delicate  and  refined  mood  of  satire,  yet  at 
the  same  time  Montaigne  was  himself  the  leader  of  a  school, 
and  has  left  a  deep  imprint  upon  the  literary  fashion  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  moralist  par  excellence,  a  metaphysician,  who, 
in  style  and  tone,  was  the  progenitor  of  Charron,  of 
Vauvenargues,  of  La  Bruy^re,  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  His 
reflection,  his  taste,  his  critical  instinct,  his  incuriosite,  to  use 
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a  word  of  his  own,  and  his  eclecticism,  are  conspicuous  in 
every  one  of  his  discourses,  as  tliey  are  conspicuous  in  liis 
disciples.  In  one  respect,  perliaps,  he  is  behind  his  successors  ; 
though  even  here  the  theoretical  shortcoming  may  be  set  down 
by  his  admirers  in  the  list  of  his  virtues.  He  is  more  sus- 
ceptible than  either  of  those  whom  we  have  called  his  disciples  ; 
more  impressible,  more  emotional,  more  human.  Is  it  a  flaw 
in  his  ethics — this  continual  reference  to  the  feelings,  to  nature, 
to  the  vacillating  judgment  of  the  heart,  which  reminds  us 
rather  of  La  Fontaine  than  of  La  Eochefoucauld  ?  In  England 
we  may  consider  it  so,  in  our  preference  for  cool  argument 
and  phlegmatic  "  common  sense."  But  Montaigne  was  a  Gaul ; 
not  only  in  the  character  of  his  satire,  not  only  in  his  quick 
sympathy  and  indignation,  but  also  in  the  elasticity  of  mind 
which  leads  him  to  make  pleasure,  ease,  and  gaiety,  at  once 
the  method  and  the  aim  of  his  morality. 

I'lie  loftiness,  the  dynamic  power  of  this  morality,  cannot 
surely  be  said  to  suffer  by  the  impassioned  outbursts  which 
mark  the  contact  of  this  unconscious  preacher's  mind  with 
the  meanness,  the  crimes,  the  miseries  of  humanity.  In  the 
fervour  of  his  declamations  he  gives  u.s,  here  and  there,  a 
foreshadow  of  the  theoretical  socialism  of  our  own  day — an 
antetype  of  the  dignified  radicalism  of  one  of  his  greatest 
eulogists,  Rousseau.  Hear  hin)  inveigh  against  the  pomp  and 
luxurv  of  kings. 

"  To  the  subjects  who  look  on  at  these  triumphs  it  suggests 
itself  that  their  own  wealth  is  being  displayed  before  them,  and 
(hey  are  being  feasted  at  their  own  expense.  Fornations  readily 
as.sunie  of  tlieir  kings,  as  we  of  our  servants,  that  they  ought  to 
make  a  duty  of  setting  before  us  in  abundance  all  tliat  we  need, 
but  that  thfy  ought  V)y  no  means  to  touch  it  themselves.  .  .  . 
Generally  the  peojile  arc  riglit,  and  their  eyes  are  fed  upon  what 
was  meant  to  feed  their  stomaciis.  ...  To  be  e.xact,  a  king  liaa 
properly  nothing  of  liis  own  :  he  owes  liimself  to  others." ' 

'  "  II    seinble  nux   8ujet3  spectateurs  de   cea   trioinplu-s  iju'oa   kur  fiit 
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Or  again  : — 

"  Look  there  on  the  ground  at  the  poor  fellows  whom  we 
see  scattered  about,  their  heads  weighed  down  after  their  labours, 
who  know  neither  Aristotle  nor  Cato,  nor  example  nor  precept. 
From  them  nature  draws  lessons  of  constancy  and  patience,  day 
after  day,  more  pure  and  correct  than  those  which  we  study  so 
heedfully  at  school.  How  many  ara  I  wont  to  see  who  make 
light  of  poverty  !  How  many  who  desire  death,  or  who  approach 
it  without  alarm  and  without  grief."  ^ 

The  master's  sympathy  was  before  the  mind  of  the  disciple 
when  La  Bruyere  wrote  :  — 

"  We  see  certain  savage  beasts,  male  and  female,  scattered 
over  the  country,  black,  livid,  scorched  by  the  sun,  bound  to  the 
soil  which  they  trample  on,  and  which  they  sow  with  unrestrained 
obstinacy.  They  have,  as  it  Avere,  an  articulate  voice,  and  when 
they  raise  themselves  on  their  feet  they  show  a  human  face  ;  and, 
in  fact,  they  are  men.  At  night  they  retire  to  dens,  in  which 
they  live  on  black  bread,  water,  and  grapes  ;  they  save  other  men 
the  labour  of  sowing,  toiling,  and  gathering  for  subsistence,  and 
deserve  thus  that  they  should  not  lack  the  bread  which  they  have 
sown." 

The  vehement  assertion  of  the  claims  of  social  equality 
had  begun  in  earnest.     The  literary  posterity  of  the  leaders 

montre  de  leurs  propres  richesses  et  qu'on  les  festoie  a  leurs  despnes.  Car 
les  peuples  presument  volontiers  des  rois,  comme  nous  faisons  de  iios  valets, 
qu'ils  doivent  preudre  soin  de  nous  apprester  en  abondance  tout  ce  qu'il  nous 
faut,  mais  qu'ils  n'y  doivent  aulcunement  toucher  de  leur  part  .  .  .  tant  il 
J  a  que  le  }>lus  souvent  le  peuple  a  raison  et  qu'on  repaist  ses  yeux  de  ce  quoy 
il  avoit  a  repaistre  son  ventre.  ...  A  le  prendre  exactement,  un  roi  n'a 
proprement  rien  sien,  il  se  doit  soy-menie  h  autruy." 

^  Montaigne,  Essais,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xii.  "  Regardons  h.  terre  :  les  pauvres  gents 
que  nous  y  voyeons  espandus,  la  teste  penchante  apres  leur  besongne,  quy  ne 
scavent  ny  Aristote  ny  Caton,  ny  exemple,  ny  precepte  ;  de  ceulx  la  tire  nature 
tous  les  jours  des  eff'ets  de  Constance  et  de  patience,  plus  purs  et  plus  roides 
que  ne  sont  ceulx  que  nous  estudions  si  curieusement  en  I'eschole  ;  combien 
en  veois  je  ordinairement  qui  mescognoissent  la  pauvrete !  combien  qui  desirent 
la  mort,  ou  qui  la  pas-ent  sans  alarme  et  sans  affliction." 

'  La  Bruyfere,  CaracUres ;  de  VHommx. 
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of  the  hagaudes  inaugurated  a  new  campaign  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  which  was  to  rage  still  more  fiercely  after  the  cruel 
experiences  of  the  Fronde.  xVnd  Montaigne,  who  had  raised 
the  standard — Montaigne,  the  learned  recluse,  who  desired 
that  death  might  find  him  "occupied  in  digging  in  his 
garden,  and  not  caring  for  her;"  who  could  draw  wisdom  for 
all  ages  by  simply  "looking  into  his  heart  and  writing," 
like  his  chivalrous  contemporary  Philip  Sidney — Montaigne 
could  say  "  I  write  my  book  for  few  men,  and  for  a  few 
years."  ^ 

Observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  Montaigne  was  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  wise  and  prudent  counsel,  sincerely 
attached  to  existing  institutions,  sincerely  opposed  to  popular 
agitation  or  rapid  changes  in  the  state.  A  theoretical  Eadical, 
in  short  ;  impatient  of  abuse  and  wrong,  firm  in  his  love  of 
order  and  settled  government  ;  with  just  so  much  of  genuine 
Conservatism  as  enabled  him  to  be  moderately  content  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  his  country  ;  satisfied  to  let  things 
rest,  for  want  of  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  an}'  man  to  im- 
prove them.  "These  long  and  vast  discussions,"-  he  says, 
"on  the  best  form  of  society,  and  the  regulations  best  fitted 
to  unite  us  together,  are  discussions  suitable  only  to  the 
exercise  of  our  minds,  as  in  art  there  are  many  subjects  whicli 
have  their  essence  in  agitation  and  dispute,  and  have  no 
vitality  beyond.'  Such  and  such  a  picture  of  the  model  of 
government  might  be  in  place  in  a  new  world  ;  but  we  have 
a  world  already  made  and  shaped  after  particular  fashions  ; 
we  do  not  beget  it,  like  Pyrrha  or  Cadmus.     AVhatever  method 

'  Montaignp,  Essais,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ix.  '  Ibid. 

'  III  oiif  jioirit  Montaigne  seems  to  have  been  an  agitator  and  an  innovntor, 
— in  wonls.  His  style  is  not  consiJcrcd  very  goo<l,  but  the  following  words 
Were  firsi  brought  in  general  use  by  him  :  accmilumana',  divrrsioii,  ni/cntiUaijr, 
einjHiqKfU,  enjoiU,  icrivaiUcur,  icrivaillcrie,  se  gendarmcr,  iiupte,  incuinprii- 
hensiblf,  iiulicible,  inimiujinuble,  rnpsodic,  and  vagabondtr.  He  ciniiloyi'd  u 
great  many  more  whiih  have  not  Ix-en  adopted. 

VOL.  I.  :: 
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we  adopt  to  reconstitute  and  arrange  it,  we  can  hardly  twist 
it  from  its  wonted  form  without  breaking  it  altogether."  ^  He 
q^uotes  : 

" '  Love  the  state  such  as  you  see  it : 
If  it  is  royal  love  royalty  ; 
If  it  is  oligarchical  or  popular, 
Love  it  also ;  for  God  caused  you  to  be  born  there.'  * 

This  is  what  good  IMonsieur  de  Pibrac,  whom  we  have  just  lost, 
says  of  it."  Pibrac's  contemporaries  called  him  pre-eminently 
gentle,  prudent,  and  amiable,  but  he  was  iievertheless  a  virulent 
apologist  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  murders. 

Montaigne  displayed  his  catholicity,  his  balance  of  mind, 
his  perception  of  a  possible  better,  and  his  contentment  with 
the  actual  good,  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  opinion. 
He  depreciated  polemics,  and  dreaded  innovation.  For  his 
own  part  he  could  go  so  far  as  to  accept  even  miracles  ;  re- 
proving the  raslmess  which  despises  what  it  cannot  compre- 
hend. He  has  not  a  word  against  the  monks  ;  he  maintains 
that  it  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  decide  the  extent  of  the 
obedience  which  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
At  most  we  may  wash  our  hands  of  such  obedience  :  we  may 
not  tamper  with  it.  In  religion,  it  is  manifest,  Montaigne 
was  a  Conservative  ;  and  yet  he  was  in  fact  the  prince  of 
sceptics.  His  chapter  on  Prayers^  is  couched  in  language  of 
reverent  simplicity  ;  though  he  tells  us  that  tlie  Lord's  Prayer 
is  the  only  one  which  he  retains  in  his  memory.  Reverent, 
however,  as  he    is,  and    outwardly   in  harmony  with   tho 

■  Montaigne,  Essais,  bk.  iii.  cli.  9. 

'  Gui  du  Faur,  lord  of  Pibrac,  died  in  1584.   His  book  was  called  Quatiain* 
totitenant  prevqAcs  ct  enseignements  utiles  pour  la  vie  ilc  Vhomme : 
"  Aj-me  I'estat  tel  que  tu  Ic  veois  estre : 
S'il  est  royal,  ayme  la  royaute ; 
S'il  est  de  pen,  ou  bien  communaut^ 
Ayme  I'aussi ;  car  Dieu  t'y  a  faist  naistre." 
•  Montaigne,  E.isais,  bk.  i.  ch.  56. 
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orthodoxy  of  his  day,  the  very  principles  of  his  phOosophy 
declare  him  a  sceptic.  The  Church  would  have  beeu  more 
reasonaLle,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  in  trying  to  suppress 
^lontaigne  than  either  Eabelais  or  Marot.  We  ask  ourselves 
— it  is  thus  that  he  reveals  liis  true  condition  of  mind — 
touching  any  incomprehensible  matter,  "How  this  can  be?" 
and  find  our  answer.  It  would  have  been  better  to  ask,  "  Is 
it  so?"  Once  satisfied  on  our  own  part,  "it  is  a  work  of 
charity  to  persuade  otliers  ;  to  which  end  none  is  afraid  of 
adding  from  his  own  ingenuity  as  nmcli  as  lie  sees  necessary 
to  his  argument,  in  order  to  meet  the  resistance  or  the  defect 
which  he  conceives  as  existing  in  the  other's  mind." 

This  was,  for  the  sixteenth  century,  the  essence  of  line 
satire  and  delicate  raillery.  How  different  from  the  knock- 
down blows  of  Rabelais  ;  and  yet  the  age  demanded  both  the 
club  and  the  rapier. 


§  2.  Montaigne's  Friends  and  Disciples. 

Amongst  the  intimate  friends  and  disciples  of  Montaigne, 
whose  companionship  brought  him  the  consolation  of  a  literary 
sympathy,  and  to  one  at  least  of  whom  he  left  the  legacy  ot 
his  ardent  and  well-poised  spirit,  were  La  lioetie,  Charron, 
and  several  other  scholars  and  philosophers,  indefatigable 
explorers  of  the  past  and  eager  anticipators  of  the  future. 
La  Boetie  ^  was  a  young  man  who,  even  at  the  age  of  si.xteen, 
was  amongst  the  first  to  interpret  to  the  world  the  portentous 
fact  that  its  future  was,  as  it  were,  to  grow  out  of  its  j.ast — 
and  out  of  a  past  which  fifteen  centuries  had  buiicd  under 
their  accumulated  ruins.  He  died  at  tlie  age  of  thiity-two, 
nine-and-twenty  years  before  Montaigne,  who  wixs  his  inti- 
mate friend,  and  gave  as  his  reason  for  being  so  :  " i^arcc  qiu 

'  liCO-1563. 
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c'^tait  lid,  farce  que  ddtait  moi."  The  young  scholar  lived 
long  enough  to  justify  the  ])raises  of  the  friend  who  has  im- 
mortalised him,  though  not  long  enough,  it  may  be,  to  show 
of  what  lofty  flights  his  spirit  was  capable.  Already  at  a 
very  youthful  age  he  was  one  of  the  councillors  of  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  became  there  acquainted  with  Mon- 
taigne, and  wrote  translations  of  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Xenophon.  But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  vivid  and  elo- 
quent pamphlet  De  la  Servitude  Volontaire,  written  in  1546, 
which  circulated  for  about  thirty  years  in  manuscript,  without 
author's  name,  without  title,  and  without  date,  and  to  which 
the  public  had  given  the  epigrammatic  name  Ze  Contrun} 
Judge  of  the  noble  style  and  grandeur  of  thought  and  language 
of  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  old,  by  a  single  specimen,  in  which 
he  insists  upon  the  universal  love  of  liberty  in  all  worthy 
men,  and  upon  the  strength  which  such  a  feeling  inspires  in 
those  who  possess  it  : — 

"  Place  on  one  side  fifty  thousand  armed  men,  and  the  same 
number  on  the  other  side  ;  set  them  in  battle  array,  and  let  them 
meet ;  the  first  free,  fighting  for  their  liberty,  the  others  fighting 
to  take  this  away ;  to  which  would  one  incline  to  assure  the 
victory  ]  Which  would  one  think  would  advance  more  lightly 
to  the  contest — those  who  look  to  the  preservation  of  their  liberty 
as  the  reward  of  their  labour,  or  those  who  can  expect  nothing 
from  the  blows  which  they  give  or  receive  than  the  slavery  of 
others  1  The  first  have  ever  before  their  eyes  the  good  fortune 
of  their  past  life,  the  expectation  of  a  similar  lot  in  the  future. 
They  rememlier  not  so  much  that  Avhich  they  endure,  the  brief 
period  during  which  the  battle  must  continue,  as  that  which  it 
will  be  their  fate  for  ever  to  endure — the  fate  of  their  children 

^  It  has  long  been  stated  that  La  Beetle,  indignant  on  account  of  the 
cruelties  which  were  inflicted  bj-  De  Jlontmorency  in  1548  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  Guieune,  who  liad  revolted  against  the  salt-tax  and  other  burden- 
some im2)0Sts,  liad  written  his  De  La  Servitude,  but  it  is  now  jjroved  that 
this  pamphlet,  which  is  more  general  in  its  applications,  was  written  in  1546, 
two  j-ears  before  the  terrible  vengeance  was  inflicted. 
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and  their  posterity.  Tiie  otliers  have  nothing  to  make  them 
bnive  but  a  little  spice  of  covetousness,  which  recoils  instantly 
against  clanger,  which  cannot  be  so  ardent  as  it  ouglit  to  be, 
and  which  seems  to  flicker  out  beneath  the  least  drop  of  blood 
from  their  wounds."  ' 

Montaigne  wrote,  after  La  Boetie's  death,  to  his  (jMou- 
taigne's)  father :  "  To  make  you  understand  the  invincible 
courage  in  a  body  worn  out  and  broken  down  by  the  furious 
efforts  of  death  and  j^ain,  I  confess  that  I  should  require  a 
far  better  style  thau  my  own  ;  for  whilst  he  was  yet  alive, 
when  he  spoke  of  grave  and  important  matters,  he  spoke  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  write  it  well,  so  that 
indeed  it  seemed  as  though  his  spirit  aud  his  tongue  did  vio- 
lence to  themselves,  as  though  to  render  him  their  last  service. 
For  without  doubt,  I  never  saw  him  charged  with  so  many 
and  so  fine  imaginations,  nor  with  so  much  eloquence  as  he 
was  throughout  this  sickness." 

There  is  no  mention  of  Charron-  in  the  Essays;  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  Montaigne's  acquaintance  until 
the  year  1589,  tliree  years  before  the  master's  death.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  for  his  fame  that  he  did  not  know  the  author  of 
the  Essays  longer  than  three  years,  for,  as  it  is,  the  excess  of 
his  admiration  for  one  so  immeasurably  greater  than  himself 

'  "Qu'on  niette  d'un  coste  cinquante  iiiille  lioinmcs  en  amies  ;  d'un  aultre, 
autaiit  ;  qu'on  les  renge  en  battaille  ;  qu'ils  viunncnt  ii  se  ioindie,  les  un.s  libies 
coiuljattaut  pour  leur  franchisi.',  les  aultres  pour  la  Icur  oster  ;  uu.xqucls  pro- 
niettra  on  par  coniccture  la  victoire  ?  losquels  pensem  on  qui  plus  gaillanle- 
ment  iront  au  combat,  ou  ceul.v  qui  espercnt  pour  guerdon  de  leur  iieine 
I'entretenenient  dc  leur  liberie,  ou  ceulx  qui  ne  jHJUVcnt  attendie  lover  de.s 
coups  qu"iis  donnent  ou  qu'ils  recooiveiit,  que  la  servitude  d'aultniy  ?  Le.s 
una  ont  tousiours  devant  leurs  yeul.x  le  bonheur  de  leur  viu  passee,  I'attente 
de  paieil  ayse  k  I'advenir  ;  il  ne  Kur  souvient  iias  tant  dc  ce  qu'ils  enduriiit 
ce  i)eu  de  temps  que  dure  une  battuille,  coninie  dc  ce  (pi'il  convicndru  A 
iamais  cndurer  h.  eulx,  a  letirs  enf.ints  ct  \  toutc  la  postf-rite  ;  les  aulti'os 
n'ont  rii-n  ipii  Ifs  cnhardis.se,  <|u'une  petite  poinctu  dc  convoitise  qui  so  ro- 
bouclie  soubduin  conlre  Ic  dandier,  et  ^\\\\  ne  jieult  cstre  si  ardent*;  qu'ille  ne 
be  iloibve  et  scuibln  esteinilre  j-ar  ia  nioindre  goutte  de  sang  qui  soite  de  kun 
Playes"  ■■'  1511-1603. 
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has  dwarfed  his  intellect,  and  made  him  little  else  than  an 
imitator.  A  French  critic  ^  has  not  much  overstated  the  case 
in  saying  that  "  there  are  not  many  books  so  devoid  of  origin- 
ality as  the  TraiU  dc  la  Sac/esse."  The  method,  the  text,  the 
style,  the  very  illustrations  and  quotations,  are  Montaigne's  ; 
and  when  Montaigne  fails  him,  he  has  recourse  to  Montaigne's 
library,  taking  the  gist  of  whole  chapters  at  a  time  from  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Justus  Lipsius,  Bodin,  or  du  Vair.  Charron  is, 
in  fact,  rather  a  decoctor  than  an  author  ;  but  he  has  method. 
If  his  powers  are  almost  limited  to  cooking  what  other  men 
hunt  and  kill,  he  has  at  least  one  gift  in  addition  :  he  knows 
how  to  lay  the  table.  And  in  this  he  excels  ;  not  so  much 
by  his  general  effect  as  seen  from  the  gallery,  but  by  an 
occasional  grouping  of  dishes,  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
epergnes,  which  catch  the  eye  of  an  individual  guest.  There 
is  some  credit  in  arranging  a  poor  feast  like  a  costly  one,  and 
in  dressing  a  rabbit  so  as  to  make  it  look  as  imposing  as  a  hare. 
Charron's  indebtedness  to  Montaigne  is  manifest  in  the 
A'^ery  subdivision  of  his  subject.  The  first  part  of  his  treatise 
deals  with  "  The  knowledge  of  one's  self,  and  of  the  condition 
of  humanity  ;"  the  second  enumerates  the  "Instructions  and 
general  rules  of  Wisdom  ;"  the  third  treats  of  the  "Special 
aspects  of  Wisdom  in  the  four  moral  virtues."  From  the 
study  of  one's  self,  we  find  scepticism  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course — which  Montaigne  rather  implied  than  said  ;  though 
he  undoubtedly  implied  it.  Nevertheless,  says  Charron,  there 
is  a  God,  Christianity  is  the  only  true  religion,  Catholicism  is 
the  only  true  Christianity — and  so  fortli,  until  we  wonder 
where,  in  this  remarkable  system  of  philosophy,  the  unavoid- 
able scepticism  is  to  find  its  place.  What  with  Montaigne 
■was  a  subtle  indecision  between,  or  simultaneous  attraction  by 
Christianity  and  scepticism,  becomes  in  Charron  a  flat  incon- 
sistency.    His  genius  for  imitation  carried  him  so  far  that 

^  A.  Desjardin,  Moralistes  Franqais  du  XVIe.  sieclc,  "Charron.'' 
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being  in  fact  a  better  Catholic  tlian  his  master,  lie  yet  con- 
trived to  make  room  in  his  anatomy  of  Misdom  for  a  scepticism 
which  he  was  not  wise  enough  to  feel,  out  of  sheer  admiration 
for  his  teacher.  And,  this  absurdity  being  not  sutticieiitly 
glaring,  he  goes  on  to  construct  an  elaborate  theory  based  on 
universal  knowledge  and  belief.  Enough,  perhaps,  of  the 
wisdom  of  Chairon. 

Amongst  the  moralists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whereof 
Montaigne  formed  the  centre  and  the  type,  we  may  reason- 
ably include  De  Pibrac,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  predeceased 
the  author  of  the  Essays.  Next  to  Montaigne  himself,  per- 
haps Pibrac  had  the  most  wholesome  influence  on  his  genera- 
tion.^ And,  indeed,  there  are,  in  these  elegant  quatrains,  a 
fi"eshness,  a  cosmopolitan  fitness,  grace,  and  common-sense, 
which  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  essays  of  the  WTiter's  friend. 
Montaigne  said  that  a  man  cannot  be  judged  by  one  or  two 
acts  ;  that  his  vice  or  virtue  must  be  perceived  in  his  whole 
life,  of  which  it  has,  in  fact,  been  the  accumulated  effect. 
Pibrac  says — 

"  Virtue  and  moral.s  are  not  acquired  by  study, 
Nor  by  money,  nor  by  favour  of  kings, 
Nor  by  cue  act,  nor  by  two,  nor  hy  three, 
But  by  constancy  and  long  habit."  ^ 

And  again,  virtue  is  said  to  "  be  lying  between  two  extremes, 
to  exceed  in  nothing,  and  to  be  wauling  in  nothing."  And  of 
honour  he  says — 

'  The  Abbe  Koche,  who  edited  in  1747  the  quatrains  of  several  old  authors, 
calls  Pibrac  "an  instructor  of  the  youth  of  France  up  to  the  times  of  oui 
fathers,"  that  is  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Molitre  quotes 
him  also  in  Syanarclle. 

•  "  Vtirtu  et  moiurs  ne  s'nc(|uiert  par  IVstude, 
Ni  par  argent,  ni  par  faveur  dt-s  rois, 
Ni  par  un  note,  on  par  deux  ou  par  trois, 
Ains  par  Constance  et  par  longue  habitude." 
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"  Love  honour  more  tlian  your  own  life, 
I  mean  lionour  M'hich  is  consistent  with  duty, 
Which  one  ought  to  render,  according  to  human  power, 
To  God,  to  the  King,  to  the  laws,  to  one's  native  land." ' 

Did  Pibrac  think  that  he  was  loving  honour  when  he  wrote 
the  apology  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Day?  And  yet  he 
was  the  moralist  of  his  age,  and  though  he  wrote  but  little,  he 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  with  the  moralist  of  another 
age  and  another  country,^  who,  in  strains  that  have  the  samo 
ring  as  Pibrac's,  writes  of  Freedom  as 

"  Turning  to  scorn  with  lip  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes." 


§   3.   CONTEMPORAFvY   LAWYERS. 

About  the  year  1570  Etienne  Pasquier,  himself  an  advo- 
cate, wrote  to  his  eldest  son  Theodore — 

"  The  first  recommendation  Avhich  you  shall  have  upon  joining 
the  bar  is  to  arm  yourself  with  two  things — good-will  and  perse- 
verance. I  have  seen  many  come  to  the  Palais  (de  Justice)  with 
a  determination  to  profit  by  it,  but  the  length  of  the  course  of 
lectures  proving  a  weariness  to  them,  caused  them  to  cliange  their 
minds  and  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  end,  which  done, 
all  the  advantage  they  had  reaped  ended  in  smoke.  I  have  seen 
others  frequenting  the  Palais  Avith  much  assiduity,  but  with  so 
cold  a  disposition  that  they  have,  in  spite  of  everything,  continued 
to  remain  unemployed.  .  .  .  Do  not  anticipate  that  I  shall  teach 
you  those  masterpieces  of  oratory  which  were  given  us  on  this 
subject  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans — the  many  modes  in 
which  we  should  vary  our  eloquence,  the  method  of  exciting  the 

^  "  Ayme  I'honneur  jilns  que  ta  propre  vie, 
J'entends  rhonneur  qui  consiste  au  devoir, 
Que  rendre  on  doit,  selon  I'humain  pouvoir, 
A  Dieu,  au  roi.  aux  lois,  h.  la  patrie." 
-  Tennyson. 
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passions  of  tliose  who  hear  us,  the  agreeable  ending  of  a  period, 
and  an  infinity  of  pretty  flourishes  wherewith  their  books  and 
lessons  are  crammed.  The  Avhole  artifice  wliich  I  intend  here  to 
give  you  is  to  use  uo  artifice.  I  desire  that  you  shouhl  l^e  simply 
a  good  man  and  a  true.  "When  I  have  said  this  I  have  said  all. 
.  ,  .  The  goal  of  the  advocate  in  his  pleading  is  to  persuade  the 
judges,  and  one  is  readily  led  l>y  the  mouth  of  him  whom  one 
considers  to  be  a  man  of  standing.  On  the  other  hand,  acquire 
a  sinister  repute,  bring  forward  as  many  elegancies  and  feints  of 
rhetoric  as  you  like,  you  may  do  more  to  tickle  the  ears  of  those 
who  hear  you,  but  you  will  persuade  them  far  less,  because  every 
one  will  be  on  his  guard,  thanks  to  the  opinion  he  has  of  you. 
Undertake  no  cause  which  you  do  not  think  good,  for  it  will  be 
vain  to  think  of  persuading  your  judges  if  you  are  not  first  your- 
self i)ersuaded  by  your  cause.  Fight  for  the  truth,  and  not  for 
victory.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  I  do  not  desire  that  you  should  be 
anything  Imt  a  good  and  true  man,  for  I  wish  that  this  quality 
should  be  armed  with  a  lively  force,  to  overwhelm  vice,  valor- 
ously  to  support  the  poor  and  aftlicted,  to  make  a  shield  of  your 
conscience  against  the  efforts  of  the  strongest,  who  would  abuse 
their  authority  and  greatness  for  the  ruin  of  the  poorest.  Put 
out  of  your  head  that  courtiership  which  I  see  practised  by  some, 
who  will  not  undertake  causes  against  tlie  great  for  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing them.  .  .  .  There  are  two  things  which  you  ought  care- 
fully to  observe  :  first,  to  give  the  least  possible  dissatisfaction  to 
those  who  choose  you  for  their  advocate  ;  the  second,  not  too 
rudely  to  cross  your  opponents.  You  should  maintain  a  cheerful 
manner  with  your  clients,  not  bo  abrupt  with  them,  endure  tlieir 
importunities,  never  losing  sight  of  this  consideration,  that  there 
is  no  more  acute  mental  pain  tlian  that  of  those  who  go  to  law 
on  their  <Mvn  account ;  not  by  any  means  that  I  would  have  you 
identify  your  opinions  with  their  ])assions.  If  you  tiiink  you 
can  find  hone.st  solutions  for  their  cau.se.s,  it  will  not  do  to  over- 
look them  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  crime  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  feed 
them  on  vain  hojies,  plying  them  with  all  kinds  of  devices,  more 
familiar  in  the  court  than  I  could  wi.sh,  in  order  to  protract  the 
business.  These  are  just  so  many  tricks  for  the  ruin  of  poor 
people.     By  following  the  course  which   I  describe  to  you,  you 
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will  have  a  less  busy  practice,  but  it  will  be  more  substantial  and 
honourable.  ...  I  would  have  jou  avaricious,  but  with  a  noble 
avarice ;  with  a  greed  for  your  honour,  and  not  for  money."  ' 

AVIiat  a  lesson  here  for  younger  generations  of  advocates ! 
What  a  dignity,  an  honesty,  a  grandeur  of  virtue  and  con- 
scientiousness, not  surpassed  by  the  noblest  special  pleader  of 
our  own  day  !  And  also,  what  a  worthy  product  of  the  moral 
renaissance,  whereof  the  triumphs  were  as  great  and  as  notable 
as  those  reaped  by  the  renaissance  of  literature  and  art. 
Etienne  Pasquier  was  a  preacher,  not  by  profession,  not  con- 
sciously, but  because  his  lofty  intellect  soared  above  the  little 
jealousies  and  bickerings  of  his  day,  and  because  the  new 
light  of  the  sixteenth  century,  setting  in  relief,  here  as  else- 
where, the  most  characteristic  aspect  of  his  mind,  displayed 
him  to  liimself  and  to  ns  as  a  pre-eminently  moral  man — a 
jurisconsult  who  set  the  claims  of  right  above  the  traditions 
of  the  courts  ;  who,  for  his  own  part,  reckoned  himself  before 
all  things  an  advocate  of  just  causes,  but  whom  we  must 

^  We  give  the  beginning  of  Pas(inier'.s  letter  in  the  original,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  style  : — "  La  premiere  recommendation  qu'avez,  entrant  au  barreau,  sera  de 
vous  arnier  de  deux  choses  :  d'une  bonne  volonte  ct  d'une  continue.  J'en  ai  vu 
venir  au  palais  avec  une  deliberation  d'y  bien  faire  ;  mais  la  longueur  de 
I'estat  se  tournant  en  eux  en  langueur,  leur  faisait  changer  de  propos  et  mettre 
leurs  esprits  en  autre  snject ;  quoy  faisant,  tout  ce  qu'ils  avaient  edifie  s'evan- 
ouissait  en  fnmee.  J'en  ai  veu  d'autres  frequenter  le  palais  avec  une  longue 
assiduite,  mais  d'une  volonte  si  froide,  qu'ils  sont  du  tout  demeurez  en  friche. 
.  .  .  N'attendez  point  ici  que  je  vous  enseigne  tous  ces  masques  d'oraison  qui 
nous  furent  representes  en  ce  sujet  par  les  anciens  Grecs  et  Romains,  en  com- 
bien  de  fa9ons  il  faut  diversifier  son  bien  dire,  la  maniere  de  remuer  les  passions 
de  ceux  qui  escoutent,  la  closture  agreable  d'une  periode  et  une  infinite  de 
belles  fleurettes  dont  leurs  livres  et  enseignements  sont  farcis.  Tout  I'artifice 
que  j'entends  icy  vous  donner,  est  de  n'user  point  d'artifice  ;  je  veux  que  vous 
soyez  prud'honime  :  quand  je  dis  ce  mot,  je  dis  tout.  .  .  .  Le  but  ou  vise 
I'advocat  par  ses  plaidoiries  est  de  persuader  ses  juges  ;  et  on  se  laisse  aisement 
mener  par  la  bouche  de  celui  que  Ton  estime  homnie  de  bien.  Au  contraire, 
soyez  en  reputation  de  nieschant,  apportez  tant  d'elegances  et  hypocrisies  de 
rhetorique  qu'il  vous  plaira,  vous  delecterez  davantage  les  aureilles  de  ceux  qui 
vous  escoutent,  mais  les  per.suaderez  beaucoup  moins,  parce  que  chacun  se 
tiendia  sur  ses  gardes,  par  I'opinion  qu'il  aura  de  vous.'' 
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reckon  as  before  all  things  an  advocate  of  justice.  He  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  new  hirth,  and  pertains  to  the  future 
ratiier  than  to  the  past,  as  truly  as  either  Eabelais  or  Mon- 
taigne ;  and  if  we  do  not  compare  him  with  those  two  master- 
minds of  the  Renaissance,  it  is  because  his  work  and  influence 
belong  not  to  literature  so  much  as  to  jurisprudence.  His 
genius,  moreover,  was  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Ids  two  great 
contemporaries,  if  not  less  fervid.  We  will  not  say  that  he 
stands  on  a  lower  level  than  they,  but  the  mark  which  he  has 
made  is  less  distinct. 

Pasquier  was  a  Parisian,  born  in  1529,  before  the  death 
of  Erasmus,  before  the  birth  of  iMontaigne,  before  Ptabelais 
had  written  his  Garganhui,  and  his  life  extended  over  fifteen 
years  of  the  subsequent  century.  He  died  five  years  after  the 
massacre  of  Henri  IV.,  after  the  death  of  Desportes,  Pegnier, 
and  Charron.  He  had  seen  the  first  successes  and  the  last 
discouragement  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  had  lived 
through  the  protracted  wars,  and  so  long  beyond  them  that 
he  must  liave  heard  statesmen  and  scholars  contending  for 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It  was  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  he  should  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Machiavelli 
and  held  in  his  arms  the  infant  La  Rochefoucauld.  Never  was 
there  a  lifetime  which  embraced  within  itself  more  varied  and 
contiastcd  periods  in  the  history  of  a  single  literature.  He 
studied  law  first  at  Toulouse,  and  passed  from  there  to 
Mariano  Sozzini,  a  celebrated  jurist,  at  Bologna.  Althougli 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  jurisprudence  witli  good  will  and  a 
persevering  spirit,  as  he  advised  his  son  to  do  in  his  turn,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  lawyer.  As  a  man  of  letters,  a  critic, 
and  a  connoisseur,  lie  took  part  in  t!ie  intense  literary  activity 
of  his  age.  Amongst  his  remains  are  a  large  numl)er  of 
Letters,  addressed  to  liis  sons  and  the  more  intimate  of  liis 
friends,  whicli  amply  attest  the  catholicity  of  his  la.ste  and 
judgment.     The  most  ambitious  of  his  literar}-  elTorls  was  a 
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volume  of  Rcchtrclus  de  la  France,  in  nine  Looks,  a  work  in- 
sufficient, indeed,  to  earn  for  its  author  high  rank  as  a  his- 
torian, yet  very  readable,  A  volume  of  Notes  and  Qiienes, 
another  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  a  dozen  chapters  of 
Selden's  Tahlc-Talh  and  Southey's  Comnion'place  Booh,  Avould 
not  ill  represent  this  heterogeneous,  discursive,  anecdotical 
book.  Pasquier  had  an  enthusiasm  for  the  history  of  his 
country — "ma  France,"  as  he  delights  to  put  it ;  and  he  is 
nowhere  more  ardent  in  expression  than  when  he  reviews  the 
intellectual  progress  of  his  age.^  "  It  was  a  grand  war,"  he 
says,  "wliich  was  undertaken  against  ignorance;"  and  the 
martial  view  suits  him  so  well  that  he  suffers  it  to  carry  him 
through  some  score  of  pages.  He  recounts  the  "forerunners" 
of  the  great  sixteenth  century  jjoets."  "  Then,  later  on,  there 
joined  the  ranks  Pierre  de  Eonsard  of  Vendome,  and  Joachim 
du  Bellay  of  Anjou,  both  gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  who  wrote 
happily,  but  Eonsard  in  jiarticular,  so  that  many  enrolled 
themselves  under  their  banners.  You  might  have  said  that 
age  was  entirely  consecrated  to  the  Muses.  ...  I  myself, 
after  this  beginning,  gave  to  the  world  my  Mono];)hiIe,  which 
was  favourably  received."  He  was  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age  when  he  published  a  trifle  called  La  Jeiincsse  de  Pasquier, 
wherein  he  laughs  gaily  over  the  poetical  frailties  of  his 
youth. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  extent  of  Pasquier's 
literary  scope,  which,  wide  as  it  was,  would  have  attracted 
even  less  attention  but  for  the  great  elegance  and  concision  of 
his  style.  He  was  unquestionably  the  purest  writer  of  French 
prose  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  influence  upon  the 
language  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Malherbe.  As  a  juris- 
consult he  was  formed  upon  his  master,  Cujas^  of  Toulouse,  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Italian  lawyer  Andrea  Alciati,'*  through 

^  Book  vii.  ^  Re,chc,xhcs  de  la  France,  Book  vii.  cli.  G. 

3  1522-1590.  ■*  1492-1550. 
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whom  another  channel  of  influence  had  been  opened  between 
Italy  and  France.  The  latter  liad  settled  in  Bourge.s,  on  the 
invitation  of  Franci-s  the  First ;  and  within  a  few  years  he 
had  gathered  round  him  a  school  of  lioman  law  wliose  studies 
were  directed  upon  entirely  novel  principles  and  methods, 
and  which  substituted  in  France  a  new  science  of  jurispru- 
dence for  the  time-worn  traditions  of  the  past  fifteen  centuries. 
Cujas  himself  laboured  all  his  life  to  classify  and  explain  the 
fruits  of  lioman  legislation  after  a  scheme  never  hitherto 
applied  to  them.  No  longer  satisfied  with  the  positive  code 
which,  from  the  time  of  Justinian — not  to  go  farther  back — 
had  been  accepted  as  it  stood,  without  reference  to  the  sources 
of  its  inspiration,  he  brought  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  light  of 
history,  antiquity,  scholarship,  and  scientific  research.  Every 
individual  law  was  studied  afre.sh,  in  connection  with  the 
epoch  and  the  special  circumstances  of  its  first  promulgation, 
lioman  jurisprudence  was  reconquered  by  th^se  brave  and  in- 
defatigable students,  who  probed  laboriously  under  the 
accumulated  ruins  of  ages,  until  they  reached  once  again 
the  vitality  and  originality  of  ancient  Home.  What  Cujas 
did  at  Toulouse,  and  for  Eoman  law,  Dumoulin^  did  at  Paris 
for  the  civil  law.  These  were  succeeded  in  their  labours  by 
that  famous  group  of  French  magistrates  who  have  shed 
lustre  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Henri  de 
Mesme.s,-  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman,  describing  the  studies  to 
which  he  and  his  fellow-students  of  the  same  school  were  wont 
to  devote  themselves,  says :  "  We  were  up  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  after  saying  our  [)rayers  to  God,  went  at  five 
o'clock  to  work,  with  our  great  books  under  our  arms,  our 
writing-cases  and  candles  in  our  hands."  And  Loi.sel,^  an 
intimate  friend  of  Etienne  Tasquier,  relates  how  "Pithou 
(one  of  the  writers  of  the  Satire  M4nippde),  Cujas,  and  myself 
used  to  assemble  every  evening  after  supper  in  the  library, 
^  1500-1566.  '  1531-1596.  '  1536-1617. 
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aud  tliere  worked  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning."  It  was 
an  age  of  liard  labour  with  these  early  tillers  of  the  classical 
soil,  who,  be  it  remembered,  had  none  of  the  stepping-stones 
aud  royal  roads  to  learning  which,  thanks  in  part  to  them,  the 
present  age  possesses. 

Loisel,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  a  Parliament- 
ary advocate,  who  divided  his  mind  between  the  study  of  the 
law  and  the  cultivation  of  classical  literature.  He  has  left  us 
a  monument  of  his  friend  Pasquier  in  a  dialogue  which  takes 
the  name  of  the  latter  for  its  title,^  and  which  is  copied  from 
the  model  of  Cicero's  Brutus.  It  aims  at  presenting  the  type 
of  the  French  magistracy  of  that  day — the  type  of  the  well- 
born, well-educated  men,  who,  having  the  means  of  idleness, 
chose  to  make  them  the  means  of  study  and  devotion  to  a 
lofty  duty,  and  who  admitted  no  rival  in  their  attachment  to 
knowledge  except  their  ardent,  ever-present,  and  ever-con- 
fessed love  of  their  country.  It  was  to  Loisel  that  Nicholas 
Pasquier,  the  second  son  of  Etienne,  wrote  a  description  of 
his  father's  deathbed,  wdiich  is  extant  to  this  day,  and  which 
is  not  unworthy  to  stand  as  a  commentary  upon  and  an  illus- 
tration of  Cicero's  philosophic  treatise  De  ScnechUc.  Quite  in 
the  spirit  of  Cicero  are  the  sentences  which  conclude  this 
dignified  expression  of  filial  piety.  "It  is  an  admirable  and 
honourable  issue  of  life  for  him  who,  having  lived  a  long  time 
in  health  and  enjoyment,  dies  with  a  sound  mind  and  an  un- 
dimmed  understanding.  A  fortunate  and  refined  old  age  is 
given  by  God  to  him  alone  who  is  a  man  of  good  position." - 

Nicholas  Pasquier,^  the  second  son  of  Etienne  Pas- 
quier, "  maitre  des  requetes,"  in  the  French  courts,  has 
left  behind  him,  in  addition  to  his  Letters,  a  treatise  on  the 
education  of  the  young,  under  the  title  of  Le  Gcntilhomme. 
This  work,  which  exhibits  nmch  of  the  elegance  and  sus- 

^  Pasquier,  oic  Dialogue  dcs  Avocats  du  Parlement  de  Paris. 
*  Lair es  de  Nicolas  Pasguier,  iv.  11.  ^  Born  about  1560. 
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taiued  loftiness  of  the  noLle  style  on  which  it  "was  modelled, 
deserves  to  be  read  after  the  passages  in  which  Eahelais  un- 
folds his  educational  theories,  not  merely  for  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  but  because  it  starts  from  an  identical  basis  in  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  age.  But  it  is  in  his 
Letters  that  we  must  look  for  the  intellectual  measure  of 
Nicholas  Pasquier — and,  as  a  consequence,  of  his  time.  Tlie 
spirit  of  Eoman  philosophy,  caught  and  asisimilated  by  French- 
men of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  cherished  and  acted  up  to 
amidst  the  political  and  religious  turmoils  of  tlie  reigns  of 
Francis  the  First,  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  tlie  Fourth. 
This  is  what  we  find  in  the  letters  and  memoirs,  the  essays 
and  narratives  of  the  Pasquiers  and  their  contemporaries.  It 
is  a  modern  Pliny  who  wiites  such  words  as  these  wliich 
follow  ;  and  it  is  a  state  of  things  not  unlike  that  existing  in 
Pliny's  time  which  called  them  forth. 

"  How  shall  Ave  judge  those  criminals  of  the  so-called  re- 
formed religion,  with  a  view  of  punishing  them — those  who  think 
they  are  doing  right  in  holding  to  the  opinion  which  was  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  in  early  youth,  which  they  Ix'lieve  to 
be  the  pure  truth  1  For  what  more  certain  argument  could  there 
be  to  show  that  they  believe  it,  than  that  they  die  obstinate  in 
their  belief?  It  would  indeed  be  a  very  elastic  conscience  which 
could  condenm  them  for  a  religion  which  they  hold  to  be  the  true 
faith.'" 

And  again,  with  a  remarkable  independence  and  impar- 
tiality of  judgment  : — 

"  Christianity  is  an  accident  of  humanity ;  consequently  it  is 

^  LfUres  de  Xicolas  Pasquier,  book  i.\.  Utter  11.  "C'oniinciit  jngerait-on 
cenx  de  la  reli;,aon  preteiulue  rt;foriiiec  criniiiitl.s  jiourles  puiiir,  eii.x  i|Vii  jieiisent 
bicn  faire  en  tenant  I'opinion  qui  leiir  aeste  iniininiee  en  Tesjiiit  de.s  li-nr  bn.sse 
jeune.^Hi',  liifjuelle  il.s  croyent  estre  la  pure  verite  ?  Car  quel  ar;.;niiient  jilus 
certain  pour  monstrer  qu'ils  le  croyent,  sinon  (ju'ils  nieurent  obstiiii's  en  cettc 
cr^anee  ?  Cr  Herait  done  conscience  Lieu  gruude  de  les  condanmer  pour  Uiui 
religion  qu'ils  tiennent  la  vraye  foy. 
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necessary  that  it  should  secure  tlie  credence  which  is  attained  by 
persuasion,  not  by  force  or  constraint ;  and  this  persuasion  comes 
by  the  grace  of  God.  ...  If  then  faith  is  implanted  not  by  con- 
straint,  but  voluntarily  and  of  good  accord,  is  it  reasonable  to 
punish  him  ■svho  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  thing  preached  to 
him  is  true  religion  ?  When  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  charges  his 
apostles  and  disciples  to  declare  the  Gospel,  he  does  not  command 
them  to  force  or  constrain  any  man.  There  is  no  credit  in  doing 
a  thing  by  force.  Opinion  is  free  ;  and  however  we  may  force  a 
a  man  to  do  a  thing  against  his  will,  we  can  never  force  him  to 
believe  that  which  he  does  not  believe.'" 

In  this  enthusiastic  rebellion  against  the  worn-out  scho- 
lasticism of  the  Middle  -Ages,  whereof  the  lawyers  were  the 
great  leaders  and  champions,  few  of  the  common  and  natural 
illustrations  of  every-day  life  were  permitted  to  escape  the 
notice  of  these  ingenious  philosophers,  who  encroached  upon 
the  storehouse  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past.  In  a 
letter  to  a  country  gentleman  of  Anjou,  M.  de  Eeau,  who  had 
possibly  supplied  him,  by  act  or  by  question,  with  a  theme 
for  his  ingenuity,  Nicholas  Pasquier  takes  it  in  hand  to  con- 
sider the  morality  of  the  duel  ;  as  J.  J.  Eousseau  and  many 
more  have  done  in  later  days.  He  describes  a  combat  of  three 
against  three,  and  supplements  the  catastrophe  with  a  few 
words  which  fairly  claim  to  be  transferred  from  his  pages  to 
our  own.     He  says — 

"  Consider  how  all  these  gentlemen  go  to  the  combat  with 

^  "Le  christianisme  est  un  accident  a  I'liomme,  consequemment  il  est 
besoin  qu'il  re(;oive  la  foy  laquelle  se  re5oit  par  la  persuasion,  non  par  force  ou 
contraiute,  et  cette  persuasion  vient  de  la  grace  de  Dieu.  .  .  .  Done  si  la 
foy  ne  se  plante  point  par  contrainte,  mais  volontairement  et  de  plein  gre,  est- 
il  raisonnable  de  punir  celuy  qui  ne  se  peut  persuader  que  ce  que  Ton  lui 
presche  soit  la  ATaye  religion  ?  Quand  Nostre-Seigneur  Jesiis-Christ  charge 
se.s  apostres  et  disciples  d'annoncer  I'Evangile,  il  ne  leiir  commande  point  de 
forcer  ou  contraindre  personne.  II  n'y  a  point  de  merite  a  faire  une  chose 
par  force.  L'opinion  est  libre,  et  combien  que  Ton  puisse  forcer  un  homme 
de  faire  chose  contre  sa  volonte,  toutefois  il  n'est  pas  possible  de  le  contraindre 
de  croire  ce  qu'il  ne  croit  pas." 
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cool  patience,  and  to  death  with  a  savage  heat.  '\Miat  fury, 
what  rage,  that  this  unbridh-d  passion  for  a  hand-to-hand  contest, 
on  account  of  a  false  and  wretched  point  of  honour,  cannot  be 
dissipated  by  fear  of  penalties  nor  by  the  hazard  of  life  !  Even 
the  certain  loss  of  their  peace  of  soul  cannot  move  these  gentle- 
men from  such  a  furious  madness ;  it  seems  as  though  they  had 
an  antipathy  to  life ;  for  they  rush  headlong  into  the  perils  of 
death,  appealing  from  the  judgment  of  the  king's  laws  to  the 
points  of  their  swords.  Their  natural  valoiir  degenerates  into  a 
hateful  brutality.  That  which  they  call  honour  is  no  honour, 
and  that  which  they  call  courage  is  no  courage.  For  my  part,  I 
think  there  is  in  these  combats  more  of  ambition,  concealed  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  sword,  than  of  valour.  Valour,  strictly 
speaking,  is  the  clear  stamp  of  a  judicious  mind,  equal  and  uni- 
form throughout,  which  calmly  recognises  dangers  without  being 
troubled,  and  despises  or  surmounts  them  for  some  brave  pur- 
pose, worthy  the  service  of  king  or  country.'" 

Others  of  the  same  brilliant  group  of  magistrates,  the  fruits 
of  whose  scant  leisure  prove  how  much  literature  might  have 
gained  at  their  hands  in  liappier  times,  were  Eobert  Gamier,  a 
dramatist,  of  whom  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  speak  ; 
Yauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye,-  a  poet  and  satirist,  to  whom  Boileau 
was  indebted  for  part  of  his  inspiration  ;  Du  Vair,^  author  of 
a  TraiU  dc  V Eloqiicncc  fran^aise ;  Michel  de  I'Hopital,  who 
deserved,  as  much  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  the  praise 
which  Montaigne  bestowed  upon  the  cultivated  public  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century.'*     He  was  a  native  of  xVuvergne  and 

^  We  only  give  tlie  hegiiiTiing  of  N.  Pnsfmicr's  original. 

"Considerez  coniruent  tons  ccs  gentilbliommes  vont  et  avec  line  froide 
patience  au  combat,  et  avec  une  aspre  clmleur  i  la  mort.  Quelle  furie,  quelle 
ntlje  de  dire  que  cette  dcsbordee  passion  do  corabattro  «n  d  un,  pour  cc  faux  et 
malheuieux  point  d'lioiiiieur,  ne  se  puissc  pcrdrc  par  la  terreur  des  peines,  nl 
par  ks  liazard.s  de  la  vie  !  La  priv:iUon  niesmc  certalne  du  i^ahit  de  I'ainc  no 
peuL  desniouvoir  les  gcnlili  lioniincs  d'une  phiunesic  si  cnragoc  ;  il  scnible 
qu'ils  aient  li.ur  vie  a  contrc-coeur  ;  car  ils  courenl  A  bride  nbatluc  aux  pt^rlls 
du  la  niurt,  appelant  du  Jui^einunt  des  edictsi  du  roy  u  la  pointo  de  kurs  L-i>ees 
pour  s'apiKiinter.  "  l.'>:j(j-l(!<J7.  '  l.V>(;-lt;jl. 

«  B<'lk-s  anies  frappocs  k  I'antlque  marque. 

vol..  I.  Y 
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passed  his  youth  in  exile,  studying  law  under  the  gi-eat  Italian 
professors   at   Padua,   Bologna,    and    "Rome.      Returning   to 
France,  under  the  protection  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gramniont, 
with  the  prestige  of  a  high  reputation  for  scholarsliip  and  legal 
knowledge,  he  became  successively  a  distinguished  advocate, 
judge,  and  diplomatist ;  and  was  finally,  in  1560,  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Chancellorship.     De  I'Hopital  was  no  mere 
lawyer  or  statesman,  successful  by  force  of  circumstances,  and 
honoured  for  his  success.     He  attained  the  highest  position 
amongst  that  galaxy  of  learned  and  dignified  servants  of  the 
state,  of  whom  it  has  been  said^  that  "France  has  produced 
nothing  on  which  she  ought  to  pride  herself  more  highly  than 
on  this  ancient  magistrature,  which,  even  under  an  absolute 
regime,  preserved  the  image  of  liberty  in  the  independence  of 
justice."     He  did   his  best  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  dangers  and  misfortunes  which  beset  it  during 
the  infancy  of  Francis  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Ninth,  and 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  country  under  the  vacillating 
rule  of  their  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  the  ruthless 
ambition  of  the  Guises.     If  he  did  not  succeed,  it  was  only 
because  he  could  not  command  success  ;  but  at  least  he  de- 
served it.  Francis  the  Second,  the  first  husband  of  Mary  Stuart, 
died  in  the  year  of  De  I'Hopital's  elevation,  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  Assembly  of  Fontainebleau,  where  the  Chancellor  had 
convened  the  States-General      Listen  to  the  firm  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  justified  this  attempted  restoration  of 
Parliamentary  government  in  France,  after  his  opponents  had 
sought  to  make  the  death  of  the  young  king  a  pretext  for  set- 
ting aside  the  congress. 

"  The  people  have  the  privilege  of  approaching  the  person 
of  their  king,  of  making  their  complaints  to  him,  of  bringing  to 
him  their  requests  and  obtaining  needful  remedies  and  provisions. 
...  I  say  that  there  is  no  act  so  worthy  of  a  king,  and  so 

^  Villemaiu,  Vic  de  VEopital. 
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becoming  to  him,  as  to  hold  parhamcnts,  to  give  general  audience 
to  his  subjects  and  do  justice  to  all.     Kings  were  chosen  in  the 
first  instance  to  do  justice,  and  to  make  war  is  not  so  royal  an 
act  as  to  do  justice  ;  for  tjrants  and  bad  men  make  war  as  much 
as  kings,  and  often  enough  the  bad  one  makes  it  better  than  the 
good  one.     Thus  upon  the  seal  of  France  the  figure  of  the  king 
is  not  impressed  in  armour,  and  upon  horseback,  but  sitting  on 
his  royal  throne,  dispensing  justice.   .  .  .   How  many  acts  of  pil- 
lage, outrage,  violence,  injustice,  committed  upon  the  people,  are 
concealed  from  kings,  which,  when  they  hold  their  parliaments, 
they  can  hear    and  comprehend !       Tliese  restrain  kings    from 
overburdening  and  weighing  upon   tlieir  people,  from   imposing 
new  subsidies,  from  causing  great  and  extraordinary  expenditure, 
from  selling  office  to  unjust  judges,  from  granting  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  to  unworthy  men,  and  from  endless  other  evils  which, 
often  through  error,  they  commit ;  for  the  majority  of  kings  see 
only  through  the  eyes  of  others,  and,  instead  of  leading  others, 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  them.  .  .  .  That  which  we  praise 
in  a  family  should  be  thought  good  in  a  kingdom ;  for  there  is 
nothing  which  so  greatly  pleases  and  satisfies  the  subject  as  to 
be  known  by  and  to  be  able  to  approach  his  prince.      If  the 
king  could  see  all  his  people  frequently  and  Avithout  difficulty, 
he  would  do  well  to  see  them  and  know  them.     It  is  probable 
that  those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion  speak  more  for  them- 
selves than  for  the  prince.     These  are  persons,  it  may  be,  who 
would  rule  and  manage  everything  by  themselves,  according  to 
their  will   and   pleasure  ;  who   dread   lest  tlieir  acts  shmdd  be 
known  by  others,  besieging  the  king,  and  taking  care  that  no 
man  shall  approach  him."  ^ 

>  (Euvrea  Cmn]>Utes,  i.  p.  379,  ct  passim.  "  Le  pcuj)Ie  .1  ee  bonlieiir  tl'ap- 
procher  dc  la  jiersonne  ile  son  roy,  de  liiy  fiiire  dus  jilaintcs,  luy  iiiesfiitcr  sea 
reciiifstfSHt  ol)tenir  Ics  iTnii;dfs  et  provisions  iicct's.saiios.  .  .  .  Je  din  (|u'il  n'y 
a  ncte  taut  digne  d'un  roy,  et  tant  propre  a  Iny,  (pie  tenir  Ics  uptats,  ipu-  don- 
ncr  nudience  generale  h,  ses  subjects  et  faire  justice  a  cliascun.  Les  mys  ont 
ete  esleus  preniiereineut  pour  faire  la  justice,  et  n'est  oete  aussl  roynl  faire  la 
guerre  que  faire  justice  ;  car  les  tyrans  et  les  niauvais  font  la  guerre  nutant 
que  les  roys  et  Lien  sou  vent  le  nniuvtiis  la  fait  inieulx  que  le  lion.  Aussi,  de- 
dans le  seel  de  France,  n'est  pas  eiiipreinte  la  ligure  du  roy  arnu-  et  a  di-val, 
niai>(  fceant  <n  son  throsne  royal,  rendant  et  faisant  la  justice.  .  .  .  Comhien 
•U'  pftuvretes,  d'injnres,  de  forces,  d'injustices  qui  se  font  mux  peu|ili8,  uoni 
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This  is  but  the  exordium  of  a.  noble  and  impressive  speech, 
in  which  the  Chancellor  counsels,  persuades,  or  reproaches 
each  party  in  turn,  and  in  which  he  is  not  afraid  to  impress 
upon  the  fanatical  religious  combatants  of  the  day,  by  whom 
France  was  being  torn  in  pieces,  counsels  of  moderation  and 
tolerance.  "  Away,"  he  cries,  "  with  those  devilish  words, 
names  of  parties,  factions,  and  seditions — Lutherans,  Hugue- 
nots, Papists  :  let  us  not  barter  away  the  name  of  Cliristian." 

"We  will  come  back  to  De  I'Hopital  by  and  by  ;  let  us  in 
the  meanwhile  turn  aside  to  Pierre  la  Piamc'e,^  or,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  latinise  his  name,  Ranms.  It  was  beneath  the 
strokes  of  his  trenchant  blade,  in  particular,  that  the  mould- 
ering scholastic  philosophy  crumbled  into  ruins.  His  prede- 
cessors had  done  much  to  emancipate  thought  and  style  ;  he 
lent  his  powerful  aid  to  enfranchise  reason.  His  classical 
studies  had  done  for  him  what  he  set  himself  to  do  for  his 
generation.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  and  pliilosophy, 
and  during  his  whole  life,  a  martyr  to  his  attempts  at  refor- 
mation. He  wished  to  do  in  the  scientific  world  what  Luther 
and  Calvin  had  done  in  the  religious.  He  saw  clearly  all  the 
faults  and  subtleties  of  Scholasticism,  dared  to  attack  Aristotle, 
to  wliom  he  opposed  Plato  and  Socrates,  and,  above  all,  reason  ; 

cachees  aux  roys,  qu'ils  peuvent  ouyr  et  entendre  tenant  les  estats !  Cela 
retire  les  roys  de  trop  charger  et  grever  leur  peuple,  d'imposer  nouveaux 
subsides,  de  faire  grandes  et  extraordinaires  desj>enses,  de  vendre  offices  a 
mauvais  juges,  de  bailler  eveschez  et  abbayes  a  genz  iudignes  et  d'autres  in- 
finis  niaulx,  que  .souvent,  par  erreur,  lis  commettent ;  car  la  pluspart  des  roj's 
ne  veo3'ent  que  par  les  yeulx  d'aultruy,  et  au  lieu  qu'ils  deussent  mener  les 
autres,  se  laissent  mener.  .  .  .  Ce  qui  estloue  en  une  famille  doit  estre  trouve 
bon  en  un  royaume,  car  il  n'j'  a  rien  qui  tant  plaise  et  contente  le  subject 
qu'estre  cogneu  et  de  pouvoir  approcher  de  son  prince.  Si  le  roy  pouvoit 
veoir  tout  son  peuple  souvent  et  sans  son  inconimodite,  ferait  tres-bien  de 
le  veoir  et  cognoistre.  11  est  vrayseniblable  que  ceulx  qui  tiennent  I'opinion 
contraire  parlent  plus  pour  eulx  que  pour  le  prince.  Ce  sent  genz  j)eut-etre 
qui  veulent  seuls  gouverner  et  conduire  tout  a  leur  vouloir  et  plaisir ;  qui 
craignent  leurs  faicts  estie  cogneus  par  aultres,  assiegent  le  prince  et  gaident 
que  nul  approche  de  lu)'. " 

^  1515-1572.     See  M,  "Waddington's  FMimts,  sa  vie,  scs  ecrits  et  ses  opinions. 
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and  "  bore  without  difficulty  and  even  joyfully  the  storms  of 
life,  because  he  saw  before  him  a  more  peaceful  future  ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  more  humane  pliilosophy,  men  who 
had  become  better,  more  civilised,  and  more  enlightened."  He 
wrote  a  great  many  works,  which  were  all  eagerly  read  in  his 
time,  became  a  reformer  of  spelling,  was  considered  not  alone 
one  of  the  best  classical  scholars,  but  also  the  first  mathema- 
tician of  his  time.  He  even  founded  a  chair  of  mathematics 
at  the  College  Eoyal,  was  one  of  the  first  adherents  of  the 
system  of  Copernicus,  became  a  Protestant,  and  was  finally 
murdered  on  St.  Bartholomew's  night. 

.Jacques  Amyot  ^  followed  the  steps  of  liamus,  and  trans 
lated  Plutarch.  Under  his  hands  the  stilted  yet  philosophic 
style  of  the  great  historian  assumed  a  modern  form,  at  once 
graceful,'  philosopliic,  and  effective.  Montaigne  aptly  enough 
expresses  tlie  value  of  the  boon  which  Amyot  conferred  upon 
his  age.  "  We  ignorant  folk,"  he  says,  "  were  lost,  if  this 
book  had  not  lifted  us  from  the  mire  ;  thanks  to  it,  we  dare 
at  this  moment  both  speak  and  write  ;  its  ladies  teach  our 
schoolmasters  ;  it  is  our  breviary." 

Bodin  ^  was  amongst  the  most  philosophical  of  those 
classical  magistrates  whose  strength  was  rather  in  language 
than  in  philosophy.  His  own  principal  work.  Six  Livres  de 
la  R^puUiquc,  belonged  to  that  class,  sufficiently  numerous  in 
every  literature,  which  deals  with  the  theory  of  government. 
Inspired  by  Plato,  having,  no  doubt,  the  works  of  Aristotle 
continually  before  his  eyes,  he  attempted  to  deduce  from  his- 
tory and  contemporary  statecraft  the  ideal  form  of  the  state. 
He  had  doubtlessly  read  Machiavelli ;  and  his  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  Italy  as  well  as  from  France  ;  from  his  own 
days  as  well  as  from  the  ancient  annals  of  Greece  and  Pome. 
But  he  had  what  Machiavelli  had  not :  a  perception  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  He  takes  for  his  guide  in  his  defini- 
>  1530-1594.  '  1530-1596. 
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tion  of  the  laws  of  government,  not  simply  the  character  of 
those  who  are  to  be  governed,  but  the  experience  of  rulers 
and  subjects.  His  works  are  full  of  proofs  of  his  penetration, 
judgment,  and  philosophical  breadth  ;  full  also  of  evidence 
that  the  world's  new  philosophy  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  We 
find  him  in  one  place  discussing  the  effect  of  climate  upon 
the  laws  of  nations  ;  in  another  place  gravely  considering  the 
weight  to  be  attached  to  dreams  and  astral  influences ;  and 
even  in  his  D^monomanie,  which  treats  about  sorcerers,  hint- 
ing that,  like  Socrates,  he  had  a  familiar  demon,  who  pulled 
his  right  ear  when  he  committed  a  good  action,  and  his  left 
when  the  contrary  took  place. 

•  A  clear  proof  that  the  age  has  not  yet  left  its  leading 
strings ;  though  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  an3'  age  ever  com- 
pletely frees  itself  from  superstitious  trammels. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

§  1.  The  Reformation. 

PossiBLr  the  most  significant  outcome  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  certainly  the  most  powerful  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual revolution  which  distinguishes  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  the  reformation  of  religion.  The  characteristic  of  the 
age  was  rebellion — rebellion  of  the  spirit  of  man  against  the 
forms  and  grooves  in  which  it  had  been  endeavoured  to  cramp 
it — rebellion  of  the  intellect  against  tlie  formulas  of  tradition 
and  the  authority  of  mere  didactic  knowledge — rebellion  of 
the  soul  against  the  conventional  teachings  and  interpreta- 
tions of  a  church  distinguished  more  by  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution than  by  intelligence  and  morality.  The  leaven  of  this 
latter  revolt  had  indeed  been  working  for  many  centuries  in 
every  country  of  Christendom,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in 
France.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Albigensian  heretics  and  their  merciless  punishment  bore 
witness  to  the  vitality  of  independent  religious  belief  within  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Over  and  over  again  the  incipient 
rebellion  displayed  itself,  only  to  be  stamped  out  by  the 
orthodox  cruelty  of  God's  vice-regent  and  his  faithful  tribu- 
taries. The  followers  of  Valdo  at  Lyons,  wlio  hud  escaped 
the  full  fury  .of  the  Albigensian  crusade,  handed  down  their 
cherished  freedom  of  faith  from  generation  to  generation  ;  so 
that  Luther  was  not  without  reason  in  tracing  through  this 
little  community  "the  apostolic  descent  of  a  purr-r  CMiristian 
faith."     Rome  had  strangely  overlooked  the  })eril  wliich  ]mt- 
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petually  threatened  her  from  this  quiet  corner  of  France ;  and 
it  was  not  until  1540  that  the  Parliament  of  Aix  turned  its 
attention  towards  the  ill-fated  Waldeuses.  Nineteen  of  the 
most  outspoken  and  influential  were  arraigned  and  condemned. 
Their  property  was  confiscated,  their  houses  destroyed,  their 
bodies  burned.  The  rest  found  protectors  in  Dubellay,  Go\X'rnor 
of  Piedmont,  and  Sadolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentras  ;  Switzerland 
and  several  of  the  German  States  also  interceded  for  them,  and 
Francis  the  First  for  the  moment  stayed  the  persecution. 
But  five  years  later,  when  the  King  was  sick  and  senile,  and 
had  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  priests  and  his  mis- 
tress, he  listened  to  the  false  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  the  peaceable  mountaineers,  and  sanctioned  the  execu- 
tion of  a  former  sentence.  A  word  sufficed.  A  ready  instru- 
ment was  found  in  the  Baron  de  la  Garde,  who  was  despatched 
with  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  to  Merindol,  Cab- 
ri^res,  and  the  thirty  villages  in  which  the  heretics  had  their 
homes.  The  resistance  was  slight  or  ineffectual,  and  according 
to  de  Thou,  a  contemporary  historian,  the  whole  district  was 
laid  waste.^  Three  thousand  people  were  massacred  in  Cab- 
rieres,  as  many  more  were  burnt  or  otherwise  put  to  death,  and 
the  miserable  remnant  perished  in  the  woods  and  mountains 
where  they  had  sought  refuge  from  their  ruthless  fellow- 
Christians.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  important  for  the 
student  of  literature  as  well  as  of  history,  that  tlie  Catholic 
world  received  this  massacre  in  the  light  of  a  holy  judgment. 
It  is  true  that  Francis  revolted  against  the  cruelty  committed 
in  his  name,  and  enjoined  his  son,  Henry  the  Second,  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  so  far  exceeded  his 
commands.     The  Parliament  of  Paris  held  no  less  than  fifty 


>  15i5.     The  circumstaucL's  inspired  Milton  with  one  of  the  grandest  of 
bis  sonnets,  beginning  thus  : — 

"Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." 
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meetings  before  it  could  come  to  a  decision  one  way  or 
another — a  fact  "which  attests  both  tlie  obstinate  courajje  of 
the  champions  of  justice  and  freedom,  and  the  extreme  autho- 
rity of  the  orthodox  Catholic  party.  The  advocate-general 
Guerin,  "vvho  had  apparently  tampered  with  the  King's  decree, 
■was  condemned  to  death  ;  but  the  President  d'Oppede,  and 
his  fellow-murderers,  who  could  hardly  have  been  less  guilty, 
were  acquitted  of  blame.^ 

Can  we  need  a  more  significant  picture  of  the  time  ? — a 
time  in  which  the  passions  of  men,  excited  to  the  last  degree, 
found  a  sanction  for  the  most  terrible  crimes  in  the  religion 
of  the  gospel  of  love — a  time  in  which  the  whole  of  western 
Europe  was  either  plunged  in  religious  civil  war,  or  at  least 
hesitating  on  the  threshold — a  time  when  kings  balanced  and 
alternated  between  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  the  cause 
of  Papal  supremacy ;  when  Germany,  the  scene  of  religious 
conflict,  became  finally  the  first  powerful  champion  and  bul- 
wark of  the  Reformation,  and  when  France,  after  no  less  con- 
stant and  desperate  struggles,  ended  by  appearing  as  the 
champion  of  the  Holy  See.  It  was  an  age  in  which  the 
Church  of  Piome  needed  all  the  energy  and  all  the  ability  of 
her  supporters,  and  that  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
in  the  cloister,  in  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  hearth.  It  has  been 
the  glory  and  the  salvation  of  the  Papal  authority  that  it  has 
never  stood  long  in  need  of  resolute  and  efficient  defenders, 
and  that  in  the  darkest  hours  of  its  fortune  it  has  ever  found 
deliverance  by  its  own  vitality.  In  the  year  1540 — the  year 
in  which  the  first  condemnation  of  the  Waldenses  marked  the 
inauguration  of  a  more  intensely  militant  attitude  in  the 
French  Catholics — was  founded  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  just  as, 
three  centuries  before,  in  the  midst  of  the  Albigensian 
cvusade,  was  established  the  hardly  more  formidable  engine 
of  the  Inquisition. 

^  1550,  five  years  after  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
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With  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second  of  France/  who  liad 
favoured  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  at  the  same  time  tliat 
he  rendered  assistance  to  the  Popes  against  Catliolic  Spain 
and  England,  the  era  of  foreign  religious  war  gave  place  to 
a  sanguinary  era  of  civil  war  between  the  parties  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Huguenots.  Henry  liad  but  gratified 
his  dynastic  ambition  in  encouraging  the  Lutherans  against 
Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany  ;  but  in  his  own  country  he 
had  shown  no  great  tenderness  to  the  Eeformers.  He  hated 
the  Calvinists,  as  Tavannes  points  out,^  more  on  grounds  of 
statecraft  than  of  religion,  fearing  lest  they  should  receive 
foreign  aid  against  himself,  as  the  Lutheran  princes  had  re- 
ceived it  against  the  Emperor.  In  1557  he  sanctioned  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition — "  the  only  ram,"  said  Pope 
Paul  IV.,  "  with  which  heresy  can  be  beaten  down."  It  was 
too  late,  however,  to  do  throughout  France  what  had  so  easily 
been  effected  in  Provence.  One  half  of  the  nobility,  one 
tenth  of  the  people,  and  a  considerable  party  amongst  the 
clergy,  were  secretly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Picfor- 
mation.^  The  indecision  of  Francis  the  First  and  Henry  the 
Second  had  endured  too  long,  and  had  given  too  free  scope  to 
reason  and  satire.  During  the  later  years  of  Henry's  reign, 
the  progress  of  the  Huguenots  had  been  extremely  rapid.  In 
1555  there  was  not  a  single  public  place  of  wor-ship  in  France. 
When  the  king  died  there  were  at  least  two  thousand.  At 
this  time  the  opinions  of  Calvin  were  openly  professed  by  such 
notable  men  as  the  two  Bourbon  princes, — Autoine  de  Ven- 
dome,^  who  thiough  his  marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Albret,had  be- 
come King  of  Navarre  and  Prince  of  Beam,  and  Louis,  Prince 
of  Cond^^ — and  by  the  three  nephews  of  Montmorency,  the  Ad- 
miral de  Coligny,*^  his  elder  brother  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon," 

^  1559.  ^  Mimoires  de  Jean  de  Saulx  de  Tavannes,  ch.  xx. 

'  Lavallee,  Histoire  des  Frcm^ais,  vol.  ii.  sect.  5,  ch.  i.  *  1518-1562. 

"  1530-1569.     Between  the  two  came  Charles,  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  (1520 
1590),  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith.  «  1517.1572.  ^  1515.157I. 
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and  his  younger  brother  Frangois.^  Even  the  Parliaments,  as 
we  have  seen,  inclined  from  time  to  time  to  the  Reformed 
party,  and  religious  liberty,  if  not  religious  revolt,  found  its 
apologists  amongst  the  most  famous  magistrates  of  the  country, 
in  the  persons  of  de  I'Hopital,  Dumoulin,  and  men  of  like 
influence  and  courage. 

Francis  the  Second  was  barely  sixteen  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  1559.  The  reins  of  government  were  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  Duke  de  Guise  ^  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,^  grandsons  of  Eene  II.  of  Lorraine,  and  conse- 
quently the  uncles  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  had  been  espoused  to 
Francis  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  These,  Mith  the 
sanction  of  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  dismissed 
the  great  officers  of  state  who  were  known  to  lean  towards 
the  Eefurmed  opinions,  and  rigorously  enforced  the  late  king's 
edicts  against  the  heretics.  Only  one  thing  more  was  needed 
to  exasperate  to  the  last  degree  the  hostility  of  the  two  great 
parties  into  which  France  was  now  divided.  A  flood  of 
violent  pamphlets  was  poured  over  the  whole  country,  some 
few  of  which  bore  the  names  of  the  writers,  whilst  tlie  major- 
ity were  anonymous.  All  harped  u])on  the  minority  of  the 
king.  One  or  two  merely  demanded  that  the  government 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  or  that  the 
States-General  should  be  assembled  ;  and  de  I'llopital,  as  has 
been  seen,  presently  attempted  to  apply  this  natnral  remedy 
to  the  evils  under  which  the  kingdom  laboured.  Others 
frankly  condemned  the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  and  even  went 
80  far  as  to  demand  their  death.  The  fin-eign  extraction  of 
the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  *  assisted  in  aggravating  the  dis- 
content excited  by  their  harsh  exercise  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tives. In  March  15G0  a  considerable  force  of  insurgents 
marched  against  Paris  ;  they  were  routed,  and  all  taken  with 

1  1521-1569.  '  1519-15^3.  »  15'24-1754. 

*  Their  father,  Claude,  waa  born  in  Lorraine. 
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arms  in  their  hands  vere  treated  withoat  mercy.  "  For 
several  days,  without  trial,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  king, 
the  prisoners  were  hung,  drowned,  beheaded  ;  the  blood  ran 
in  a  stream  along  the  streets  ;  the  Loire  Avas  covered  with 
corpses.  The  executions  only  ceased  at  the  prayer  of  the 
queen-mother,  who  delivered  and  set  free  a  large  number  of 
conspirators."  ^  Conde  and  Coligny,  who  had  been  amongst 
the  secret  fomenters  of  the  outbreak,  stoutly  denied  com- 
plicity  in  it,  but  they  lost  no  time  in  withdrawing  from  the 
court.  In  the  meantime,  Catherine  de  Medici  had  grown 
continually  more  cool  and  distrustful  towards  the  Duke  and 
his  brother.  It  was  her  influence  Avhich  preserved  Cond^ 
from  the  scaffold  in  the  last  few  days  of  her  eldest  son's  life;^ 
and  Avhen  to  the  latter  succeeded  his  younger  brother  Charles 
IX. — a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age — she  summoned  back  to  court 
the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  and  ostensibly  took  the 
Huguenots  under  her  protection. 

If  there  was  one  man  in  France  who,  by  his  moderation, 
his  good  sense,  his  superiority  to  the  passions  of  his  time, 
could  have  allayed  those  passions  and  found  a  peaceful  issue 
from  the  crisis,  it  was  de  I'Hopital,  whom  Catherine  now 
made  her  chancellor  and  confidential  minister.  The  States- 
General  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  comparative 
calmness,  and  did  not  separate  without  guaranteeing  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  France.  In  the  same  year 
(1561)  a  national  council  was  summoned  at  Poissy.  This 
council,  from  which  Catherine  and  de  I'Hopital  expected 
such  grand  results,  was  attended  by  the  whole  court,  by 
numerous  advocates  of  the  Eeformed  faith,  including  Theodore 
de  Beza,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Calvin,  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  and  by  many  orthodox  bishops.  Catherine  had 
previously  written  to  ask  from  the  Pope  the  suppression  of 
images,  communion  in   two   kinds,   prayers   in   the   vulgai 

*  Mimoircs  de  Michel  de  Castelnau,  bk.  i.  ch.  8.  -  1560. 
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tongue,  with  other  concessions,  alleging  in  her  letter^  that 
"  it  is  impossible  to  bring  back,  either  by  arms  or  by  laws, 
those  who  have  separated  from  the  Roman  Church,  so  great 
is  their  number,  so  powerful  are  they  by  reason  of  the  nobler, 
and  magistrates  wlio  have  embraced  their  cause,  so  well  is  it 
united,  and  so  much  strength  does  it  acquire  day  by  day." 
The  Pope  was  shocked  by  such  a  petition,  and  sent  his  legate 
to  attend  the  council.  Moderation  marked  the  conference 
at  its  outset,  but  it  was  only  too  manifest  how  little  hope 
there  could  be  in  such  an  expedient.  It  was  not  long  before 
Beza  scandalised  the  Eonianists  by  saying  that  "  Christ,  in 
the  eucharist,  was  as  far  from  the  bread  and  wine  as  heaven 
from  earth."  The  bishops  cried  blasphemy  on  tlie  heretical 
opinion  ;  and  Laine,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  legate  from  Rome,  protested  against  the  council 
as  being  held  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  To  end  the 
violent  disputes  which  thereafter  arose,  the  conference  was 
dissolved.  But  the  Catholic  party  was  now  tlioroughly 
alarmed  ;  reconciliation  was  completely  out  of  the  question, 
and  in  March  1562  the  civil  war  began.  The  whole  of  France 
was  in  arms,  and  the  literary  annals  of  the  remainder  of  the 
century  will  sufficiently  attest  its  violence  and  its  import- 
ance 

§  2.   Calvin  and  his  Fiiiends. 

Throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  the  religious  strugnjlc 
going  on  in  France  at  that  time,  Calvin,' from  liis  retirement 
at  Geneva,  had  oxerci.sed  a  powerful  per.sonal  influence,  ex- 
citing tlie  people  by  his  writings,  by  his  frequent  letters,  by 
his  emissaries,  by  an  organi.sation,  in  short,  which — all  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  tlifl'ercncc  of  the  epochs  and  of 
the  causes — might  give  grounds  for  an  a[)t  parallel  between 

'  De  Thou,  Hlnlor'iarum  iiui  tanporU,  lib.  xxviii.  »  15001561. 
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himself  and  Mazzini.  Both  these  men  were  firebrands  by 
disposition  and  inclination  ;  both  fought  for  a  cause  which 
they  considered  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  possible  causes 
— the  one  for  religious  and  the  other  for  civil  liberty  ;  both 
were  constrained  to  work  in  exile  ;  both  subordinated  means 
to  ends ;  both  went  to  the  length  of  calling  in  the  sword  to 
redress  the  balance  of  popular  freedom.  In  both,  zeal  outran 
discretion.  Mazzini  did  not  die,  like  Calvin,  in  exile  ;  but  if 
Calvin  had  found  his  Garibaldi,  he  miglit  perhajDs  have  died 
in  his  native  Noyon  a  happier  and  a  more  contented  man  than 
the  arch-conspirator  of  the  Italian  Revolution. 

Eabelais  called  his  contemporary  "  le  demoniaque  de 
Geneve  ;  "  and  there  was,  indeed,  little  in  common  between 
the  Democritus  and  the  IMazzini  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  quality  of  satire  the}^  were  both  true  sons  of  Gaul  ; 
but  how  different  even  in  their  one  point  of  resemblance. 
Calvin  was  cold,  morose,  stern,  implacable,  and  used  his  power 
of  raillery  with  the  same  ruthless  and  unrelenting  animosity 
with  which  he  employed  every  other  weapon  wherewith  he 
could  injure  his  foes.  Satire  without  a  smile  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  outward  feeling  which  we  find  recorded 
of  the  hypochondriac  reformer  of  Geneva.  The  son  of  a  pro- 
cureur-fiscal,  he  was  destined  for  the  church  ;  was  at  twelve 
years  a  chaplain  ;  was  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  then 
known,  and  even  not  unacquainted  with  Hebrew.  He  went 
to  study  law,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Alciati.  He  retained  to 
the  last  all  the  shrewdness,  the  logical  rigour,  the  contemptu- 
ous obstinacy  and  self-reliance  of  an  unimpassioned  lawyer. 
His  creed  once  fashioned  and  shaped,  his  party  chosen  or 
created,  there  was  for  him  no  possibility  of  a  rival,  a  distrac- 
tion, a  doubt,  a  hesitation.  "When  poor,  he  sold  his  books, 
and  wrote  instead  of  reading  ;  when  banished,  he  wrote  on 
still,  and  moved  his  country  more  deeply  from  exile  than  at 
home  ;  when  sick,  nervous,  rheumatic,  he  clung  to  his  pen. 
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and  covered  thousands  of  folios — so  intense  was  his  need  to 
communicate  himself  to  his  generation  and  to  posteritj'.  His 
sermons  amount  to  two  thousand.  If  his  letters  had  been 
collected,  as  we  are  wont  to  collect  the  letters  of  our  dead, 
they  would  have  filled  scores  of  bulky  volumes.  Francis  the 
First,  Henry  the  Second,  Edward  the  Sixth  of  England, 
Antony  of  Navarre,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  Coligny,  Cond^,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Beza,  Cranmer, 
John  Knox  ;  these  are  but  a  handful  amongst  the  recipients 
of  his  exhortations,  expostulations,  and  encouragements.  His 
burning  zeal  knew  no  solace  except  in  the  effort  to  make  his 
belief  the  belief  of  the  whole  world  ;  his  interpretation  of 
Christianity  the  rule  and  guide  of  the  Christian  Church.  Xo 
wonder  that  such  a  life  as  this  was  a  short  one.  He  did  not 
long  survive  the  outbreak  of  the  religious  civil  war  in  France, 
dying  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  in  his  exile  at  Geneva. 

This  Pope  of  tiie  Eeformation,  supreme  and  infallible  by 
his  own  conviction  and  the  assent  of  his  disciples,  who  bor- 
rowed Piome's  method  for  propagating  his  creed,  even  to  the 
extent  of  procuring  the  death  of  a  brother-reformer,  Servetus, 
at  the  stake,  had  little  charity  to  spare  for  those  who  refused 
to  accept  his  own  opinions.  His  faith  was  cruel  and  uncom- 
promising, and  he  virtually  pronounced  his  own  infallibility 
as  a  dogma,  in  the  hope  that  all  the  world  might  be  compelled 
to  accept  that  faith  as  its  own.  He  believod  in  a  God 
fashioned  in  Calvin's  image,  who  condemned — who  had  pre- 
destined to  condemnation — such  as  would  not  recognise  the 
justice  of  his  decrees,  even  though  these  decrees  had  created 
evil,  had  prepared  a  hell,  had  closed  lieaven  upon  an  infinite 
number  of  eternal  souls  ages  before  they  had  come  into  exist- 
ence. He  took  the  half-realised  conceptions  of  the  mild 
Augustine,  and  shajied  them  into  stern  and  uncompromising 
dogmas — not  satisfied  with  liis  new  version  of  the  Gospel 
until  he  had  demonstrated  that  the  good  man  is  in  duty  bound 
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to  ]iate  the  reprobate,  "  in  oider  to  conform  himself  to  the  will 
uf  the  God  who  condemned  them."  Such  was  the  apotheosis 
of  religious  hatred  preached  to  mankind  in  the  dawn  of  its 
new  life  by  a  perversely  enlightened  and  conspicuously  logical 
Frenchman.  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive e.xile  of  Geneva,  as  set  forth  Avith  all  the  terseness  and 
clearness  of  a  scientific  treatise  in  the  Institution  Chritienne, 
written  when  its  author  was  barely  twenty-six,  with  all  the 
ardent  intemperance  of  youth — insisted  on  to  the  end  of 
his  life  with  all  the  obstinate  tenacity  and  persistence  of 
age. 

This  Christian  Institution,  or  instruction,  is  dedicated  to 
Francis  the  First,  whose  attention  is  frankly  invited  to  "  a 
kind  of  summary  of  the  very  doctrine  which  many  think 
ought  to  be  punished  with  prison,  banishment,  and  prosciip- 
tion."  The  banishment  and  proscription  thus  distinctly 
invited  were,  in  fact,  the  lot  of  the  writer;  but,  if  he  had 
expected  his  fate,  he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  it.  He 
fully  felt  what  he  subsequently  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters  : 
"  I  am  assured,  in  the  first  place,  that  God  has  me  in  His 
holy  keeping ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that,  if  it  please  Him 
that  we  should  suffer,  I  would  gladly  die  for  him."  Mean- 
while he  lived  ;  and  if,  in  the  warfare  which  he  had  under- 
taken, it  fell  to  his  lot  to  decree  the  time  and  cause  for  others 
to  die,  he  could  do  this  with  an  equally  confident  assurance 
that  he  did  it  in  the  service  and  in  the  name  of  God, 

This  same  dedication  is  worthy  of  perusal,  and  suffices 
better  than  any  other  part  of  the  Avork  to  display  the  man  as 
he  actually  lived  and  wrote.^  His  book,  he  says,  is  intended 
to  serve  for  the  instruction  of  those  whom  he  designed  to 
teach,  and  also  as  a  confession  of  his  faith  before  the  king. 

^  At  the  same  time  it  is  in  the  letters  of  Calvin  that  we  must  naturally 
look  for  the  most  satisfactory  picture  of  his  mind,  for  his  endless  activity  and 
zeal,  and  for  his  bitter  vein  of  satire. 
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"It  is  for  you,  sire,  not  to  turn  away  your  ears  or  your 
resolution  from  so  just  a  defence,  especially  when  so  great  a 
matter  i»  in  question — namoly,  how  the  glory  of  God  shall  !)« 
maintained  on  the  earth,  liuw  his  truth  shall  preserve  its  honour 
and  dignity,  how  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  endure  in  its  en- 
tirety. A  question  truly  worthy  of  your  ears,  of  your  authority, 
of  your  royal  throne  '.  For  this  thought  constitutes  a  true  king. 
if  he  recognise  that  he  is  the  very  minister  of  God  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  who  does  not 
rule  with  the  view  to  subserve  the  glory  of  God  exercises  iiu 
rule,  hut  a  brigandage.  For  it  is  a  self-deceit  to  expect  a  long 
prosperity  in  a  kingdom  which  is  not  governed  by  the  sci-ptre  of 
God;  that  is  of  his  Holy  Word.  .  .  .  Jsor  ought  you  to  bo 
diverted  by  contempt  for  our  littleness.  Of  a  verity  we  acknow- 
ledge freely  enough  that  we  are  poor  and  meet  for  contempt ; 
that  is  to  say,  before  God  miserable  siimers,  befure  man  despised 
and  made  low  ;  and  even  (if  you  will),  the  filth  ami  ollscouring 
of  the  world,  or  whatever  more  vde  can  yet  be  named.  So  that 
there  remains  for  us  nothing  wherewith  to  glorify  ourselves  be- 
fore God,  except  his  pity  alone,  ijy  the  which,  without  any  merit, 
we  are  saved  :  nor  before  man,  excejit  our  weakness,  to  wit,  that 
which  all  consider  a  great  cause  of  shame.  .  ,  .  Our  doctrine 
is  not  our  own  but  that  or  tiie  living  God  and  of  his  Christ, 
whom  the  Father  has  made  king,  to  rule  from  one  sea  to  the 
other,  and  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  world  ;  and  so  to 
nde  that,  by  smiting  the  world  with  the  very  tip  of  his  mouth, 
ho  breaks  it  with  his  glory  and  powi-r  like  a  potter's  vessel."  ' 

•  *'  Cest  vostre  office,  sire,  de  ne  destoumcr  ne  ^os  oreillts,  lie  vostre 
courage  d'une  si  juste  dcTense,  iiriiicipaleiiicnt  quaiid  il  est  ([uestinn  di*  bi 
pniiide  clio»e :  c'cst  nssavoir  comment  Id  gloiie  de  Dieu  sera  inainteime  .mir 
ti-rre  :  comment  sa  v^rite  retiemlrn  son  lioruK-ur  et  dignitd  ;  comment  Ic  ngiii- 
de  Christ  demeiirera  en  son  eiiticr.  O  niatiire  dij^iie  de  vos  oreillcs,  di^ne  de 
vostre  jiiriiiiction,  digtio  de  vostre  throne  rojal  !  Car  cestc  jiensee  faict  111; 
*rny  roy,  s'il  «e  recognoi.st  cstre  vrny  ministrc  de  Dieu  ail  pduviTucnH-nt  ile 
•on  royaiime  :  et  an  contmire  ecliii  <|ui  ne  reRne  point  ii  cesti-  '.in  <le  .strvir  k 
lu  gloire  de  Dicii,  n'exerce  fas  Wj^ie,  roais  bn^nndiige.  Or  on  s'ahiise  si  ou 
attend  lonjpie  proHjieriUS  en  nn  rej^ic  qni  n'est  i><)int  gonveme  dii  8<"e|itr<'  de 
Dieu,  c'l-st-iVdire  w  sninte  pnrolf.  .  .  Kt  ne  devcz  e.ntre  «l*-Ktoiirni'  jKir  le 
contemnement  d<>  nostn;  petitp-inn.  f'ertes  nous  rcooif,'nciis.HOiis  avM-z  i'iiiiiM<-u 
nous  iM^itiiinrs  p.uivres  g>'ns  ct  de  mdpris  ;  cV-st  asKivuir,  devsnt  I>i<ii,  mij^* 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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Here  was  the  dignity  of  faith  asserting  and  magnifying 
itself  before  the  dignity  of  royalty ;  an  assertion  couched  in 
terms  of  almost  abject  humility,  and  yet  flaming  with  the 
covert  satire  of  a  literary  giant.  Here,  too,  was  a  force  and 
concision  of  language  never  before  heard  in  France  ;  a  style 
vigorous  by  its  very  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  was  the 
genuine  outcome  of  the  Eenaissance,  owing  the  least  part  of 
its  strength  to  the  classical  models,  and  yet  in  itself  classical 
and  a  model  to  all  who  came  after.  The  influence  of  Calvin's 
Avritnigs  upon  the  style  of  his  successors,  and  upon  the 
literary  development  of  his  country,  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated. With  liim  French  prose  nmy  be  said  to  have 
attained  its  manhood ;  the  best  of  liis  contemporaries,  and  of 
those  wlio  had  preceded  him,  did  but  use  as  a  staff  or  as  a 
toy  that  which  he  employed  as  a  burning  sword.  Such  in- 
deed was  the  device  on  the  title-pnge  of  the  first  edition  of 
his  Institution ;  and  it  was  in  every  way  approj^riate  to  its 
character  and  to  his  own.  The  force  and  the  fire  were  the 
measure  of  the  man  ;  his  language  was  vehement  because  he 
was  vehement,  and  its  power  was  but  the  expression  of  his 
own  powerful  intellect.  Calvin  speaks  as  he  writes ;  and  to 
read  his  words  was  for  his  contemporaries  the  same  thing  as 
to  listen  to  him.  The  lofty  and  serious  prose  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  bears  his  mark  visibly  impressed 
upon  it ;  and  not  only  upon  its  style  but  upon  its  method 

rabies  peclieurs,  envers  les  hommes,  vilii>endez  et  dejettez  ;  et  mesmes  (si 
vous  voulez)  I'ovdure  et  ballieure  du  monde,  ou  si  on  pent  encore  nommer 
quelqiie  chose  de  plus  vile.  Tellement  qu'il  ne  nous  reste  rien  de  quoy  nous 
gloritier  devant  Dieu,  sinon  sa  seule  misericorde,  par  laquelle,  sans  quelque 
merite,  nous  sommes  sauves :  ny  envers  les  hommes,  sinon  nostre  infirmite, 
c'est-a-dire  ce  que  tons  cstiment  grande  ignominie  .  .  ,  Nostra  doctrine 
n'est  pas  nostre,  mais  de  Dieu  vivant  et  de  son  Christ,  lequel  le  P^re  a  con- 
stitue  roy,  pour  dominer  d'une  mer  h  I'autre  et  depuis  les  fleuves  jusques  aux 
tins  de  la  terre  ;  et  tellement  dominer  qu'en  frappant  la  terre  de  la  seule  vergo 
de  sa  bouche,  i\  la  casse  toute  avec  sa  gloire  et  sa  force  comme  un  pot  dc 
terre. " 
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and  argument.  For  the  Christian  Institution  was  the  first 
French  work  of  importance  which  prominently  displayed  the 
severe  logical  reasoning,  well  sustained  and  clearly  enunciated, 
which  has  ever  since  distinguished  the  national  French 
literature.  What  Villehardouin  and  Joinville  did  for  history, 
Calvin  did  for  theology  ;  and  more,  for  he  not  only  showed 
his  countrymen  how  to  treat  the  most  elevated  of  all  themes, 
but  he  gave  them  at  the  outset  a  masterpiece  and  a  model. 

Calvin  was,  from  his  youth  upwards,  in  bad  health,  and 
his  portrait  shows  a  fleshless  countenance,  a  peaked  beard, 
and  a  gloomy  though  determined  aspect.  To  show  that  he 
had  definitely  broken  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  he 
married,  in  the  year  ]  540,  Idelette  de  Bure,  the  widow  of  an 
Anabaptist  whom  he  had  converted.  She  died,  after  having 
been  married  nine  years,  and  on  her  deathbed  Calvin  reminded 
her  of  her  children  by  her  first  husband.  "  I  have  already 
recommended  them  to  the  Lord,"  she  replied.  "And  also  to 
me?"  said  he.  "  1  know,"  Avas  her  dying  answer,  "  that  you 
will  not  abandon  children  who  are  recommended  to  the  Lord." 
These  trusting  words  of  his  wife  characterise  the  man  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Theodore  de  Beza,  in  describ- 
ing Calvin's  own  deathbed,  says  that  his  want  of  ])icath  pre- 
vented his  speaking,  so  that  his  prayers  were  rather  sighs 
than  intelligible  Avords,  but  "  accompanied  by  such  a  look 
and  in  a  manner  so  composed,  that  his  glance  alone  showed 
by  what  faith  and  hope  he  was  strengthened."^ 

Theodf)re  de  Beza,^  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Calvin,  was  ten  yeare  his  junior.  His 
earliest  work  was  a  volume  of  Latin  poetiy,  Juvenilia,  dis- 
tiugui-shtMl  rather  by  delicacy  than  by  morality,  lie  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  who  were  won  over  by  the  eloquence 

*  Calvin's  comiilete  works  were  puMislicd  at  Geneva  in  twelve  enonnous 
folio  vnluiiH's,  ami  were  rrprinteil  in  1617.  They  linve  been  translateJ  an  J 
pnblishfil  in  English  by  the  Calvin  Society.  '  1519-lGor>. 
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of  his  master  not  only  from  the  vanities  of  the  world  but 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Ilonianists.  Settling  in  Geneva,  he 
was  soon  recognised  as  Calvin's  most  worthy  and  trustworthy 
lieutenant ;  and,  subsequently,  as  his  natural  successor  in  the 
leadership  of  the  French  Eeformation.  He  was  for  some  time 
a  professor  of  Greek  at  Lausanne,  and  to  the  last  he  main- 
tained the  elegance  and  classical  spirit  of  his  earlier  writings. 
Witness  the  generous  tribute  which  he  paid  to  his  dead 
master.  "  On  that  day  the  sun  went  to  sleep,  and  the  greatest 
light  in  this  world  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  God  was 
drawn  back  into  heaven.  On  the  next  night  and  the  follo^v 
ing  day,"  he  adds,  "  there  was  great  weeping  throughout  the 
town  ;  for  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  was  no  more."  Beza  pro 
duced  many  controversial  works,  and  assisted  in  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  used  by  the  Protestants 
in  place  of  the  Vulgate.  In  his  polemical  writings  he  closely 
approximated  to  the  vehemence,  not  to  say  the  violence,  of 
Calvin.  After  presiding  at  the  S}Tiod  of  Eochelle,  at  which 
a  union  was  effected  amongst  the  several  Reformed  churches, 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  historian  of  the  Eeformation  in  France, 
having  left  behind  him  a  Histoire  EccUsiastique  dcs  Eglises 
Rdformees  au  Royaumc  de  France. 

Beza  was  more  than  the  champion  of  the  Calvinists,  he 
was  also  a  reformer  in  literature,  and  one  of  those  who  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  classical  Eenaissance.  Yet  he  knew 
where  to  stop.  He  recommended  the  classics  as  models  to 
study,  but  said  at  the  same  time  that  one  ought  not  to 
imitate  those  authors  who,  "  thinking  to  enrich  our  language, 
deck  it  out  in  the  Greek  and  Eoman  fashion."  Purely 
classical  in  his  own  style,  he  used  his  talents  chiefly  to 
spread  the  religious  principles  in  v/hich  he  believed.  He 
wrote,  amongst  other  works,  a  religious  tragedy,  Le  Sacri- 
fice d'Ahraham,  after  the  Greek  models,  which  remains  as  a 
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proof  of  his  correct  classical  taste.  It  is  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Milton's  Samson  Agonistcs.  We  give  a  few  lines 
from  the  monologue  of  Abraham,  on  the  point  of  killing 
his  son — 

"  Let  another  be  the  slaver  of  my  son  ! 
Alas  1  Lord,  must  this  hand 
Deal  this  too  cruel  blow  ] 

Alas !  what  shall  I  say  to  the  mourning  mother 
If  she  hears  of  this  violent  death  1 "  ' 

Let  us  give  one  example  of  De  Beza's  love  for  his  father- 
land—  that  land  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  —  by 
quoting  the  following  lines,  so  full  of  feeling  and  resignation, 
whicli  he  Avrotc  whilst  at  Geneva. 

"  0  God  !  if  you  wish, 
I  know  that  you  can 
Take  me  from  here  ; 
But  if,  for  the  present, 
You  wish  me  to  remain, 
I  wish  it  also. 
J'arewell,  France,  farewell, 
Which  is  the  spot 
Where  first 
I  came  into  the  world, 
And  which  first  heard 
My  feeble  wail. 

0  my  darling  country, 

1  die  far  from  you. 
And  that  willingly, 

Because  williin  yni,  0  France  f 
Have  taken  \\\\  tiicir  abode 
Tlic  murden-rs  of  llie  saints. 

'  Qu'un  autre  soit  de  inoii  fils  iiiciirtiier  I 
Helas  !  .Sfi;,'nfur,  faut-il  que  ccttc  main 
Viciinc  ii  (Idiiiut  ce  coup  \.vu\\  iiiliumoin  1 
Ia-s  I  que  iliniyje  h  la  iirtu  ilDleiitc, 
Si  elk-  eiitcml  cftte  niort  viclciile? 
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Farewell,  united  hearts 
Of  the  poor  banished, 
Who  alone  in  these  times, 
In  spite  of  all  envy, 
Pass  your  life 
Happy  and  satisfied." ' 

FareP  and  Viret^  have  also  to  be  classed  among  the 
literary  reformers ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  their  in- 
fluence in  the  field  of  theology,  they  made  no  mark  in  that  of 
literature.  We  leave  them  to  that  oblivion  to  which  they 
are  condemned  by  posterity. 


"  0  Dieu,  si  tu  veux, 
Je  f  ais  que  tu  peux 
Me  tirer  d'ici ; 
Mais  si  pour  cette  heure 
Veux  que  je  demeure, 
Je  le  veux  aussi. 
Adieu,  France,  adieu, 
(Jul  eles  le  lieu 
(jui,  piemiorement, 
Au  monde  me  vites, 
Et  premier  ouites 
Mon  <!,emissement. 
»  14S9-15G5. 


O  mon  pays  doux  ! 
Je  meurs  loiu  de  vous. 
Voire  et  volontiers, 
Puis  qu'en  vous,  6  France ! 
Font  leur  demeurance 
Des  saints  les  meurtriers. 
Adieu,  coeurs  unis 
Des  pauvres  bannis, 
Qui,  seuls  en  ce  temps, 
M;dgre  toute  envie 
Pussez  votre  vie 
lleureux  et  contents!" 
»  15U-1571. 
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THE  CLASSICAL  EENAISSANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

§  1.  The  League  and  the  Jesuits. 

The  mighty  flood  of  new  ideas,  inventions,  restorations, 
emancipations  of  thought  and  belief,  which  flowed  in  upon 
the  human  mind  as  soon  as  the  Renaissance  had  broken  down 
the  accumulated  obstructions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  not 
permitted  to  advance  without  many  a  check  and  hindrance. 
The  jealousy  of  scholasticism,  which  saw  the  very  foundations 
of  its  pseudo-ancient  learning  undermined  ;  the  hatred  of  tlifi 
Church,  whose  power  and  inthience  were  threatened  by  the 
revindication  of  reason  and  private  judgment  ;  the  tyranny 
of  constituted  authorities,  wlio  were  not  slow  to  catch  the 
contagion  of  fear,  and  listened  eagerly  to  the  timid  counsels 
of  their  advisers — these,  as  we  have  seen,  set  their  faces 
against  every  manifestation  and  development  of  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  and  succeeded  only  too  often  in  their  ciTisade  of 
su])pression.  Of  all  the  engines  employed  in  this  war  against 
liglit  and  liberty  the  most  elfective  was  found  in  tlie  Society 
of  Jesus,  which,  by  a  decree  of  rarliament,^  was  authorised 
to  open  its  schools  and  lecture-rooms  independently  of  the 
Univei-sities.  The  Jesuits,  faithful  to  the  genius  of  their 
founder,  who  despatched  liis  missionaries  into  France  in  the 
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year  1559,  adopted  a  plan  calculated  above  all  others  to 
ensure  success.  Discouraging  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  un- 
necessary or  even  dangerous  to  the  young  and  ill-educated, 
they  disarmed  the  suspicions  of  their  pupils  by  setting  before 
them  classical  mythology  and  literature  ;  themselves  pre- 
siding over  the  study,  after  first  preparing  the  very  text- 
books and  lexicons.  It  was  not  long  before  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  country  had  their  flourishing  classical  schools, 
in  which  the  followers  of  Loyola  professed  to  initiate  the 
young  into  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  new  and  the  ancient 
learning.  Pasquier,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  opponents, 
does  not  underrate  the  force  of  "  their  erudition  interwoven 
with  religion,"^  nor  was  it  possible  that  they  who  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  force  in  such  an  age  should  fail 
to  reap  a  considerable  triumph.  The  most  assiduous  and  re- 
doubtable of  Loyola's  disciples  in  France  was  Edmond 
Auger,^  the  confessor  of  Henry  III.,  educated  at  the  College 
in  Rome,  Avho  earned  for  himself  the  cognomen  of  "  the 
French  Chrysostom."  His  catechism  was  widely  used 
throughout  the  country,  and  his  sermons,  of  which  we  possess 
but  meagre  illustrations,  served  to  keep  the  zeal  of  his  vast 
audiences  at  fever  heat,  and  brought  many  Huguenots  to 
the  stake,  although  they  spared  his  life  when  he  was  taken  at 
Valence  by  the  cruel  chief  of  partisans,  the  Baron  des  Adrets. 
Another  powerful  instrument  of  obscurantism  employed 
with  terrible  effect  against  the  reformers,  and  still  intimatelj' 
concerned  with  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance,  was  the 
Catholic  League,  an  association  of  which  the  first  branch  was 
formed  at  Toulouse,  and  sanctioned  by  the  local  parliament, 
just  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  Amboise,  in  1563.^ 
Blaise  de  Montluc  was   chosen  for  its  chief.     Tliere  were 
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allied  with  him  the  Cardinals  Strozzi  and  d'Arniagnac,  with 
other  ecclesiastics  and  soldiers,  and  all  who  refused  to  join 
their  ranks  were  declared  "rebels  and  disobedient  to  llie 
king."  Tlie  peace  was  of  short  duration,  and  with  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  the  League  became  a  strong  and  formidable 
society.  vSimilar  confraternities  sprang  up  in  that  and  the 
succeeding  years  in  various  parts  of  France,  and  as  their 
object  was  the  same,  they  soon  fell,  nominally  or  virtually, 
under  a  single  head,  looking  to  the  estates  of  Guienne 
and  Languedoc  for  their  direction,  and  to  Montluc  as  their 
leader.  The  land  was  on  fire,  and  it  was  in  vain  for  wise 
and  patriotic  statesmen  like  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital  to 
attempt  its  pacification.  His  celebrated  Ordinance  of 
^loulins,  in  which  he  seeks  to  enforce  npon  the  local  ad- 
ministrations tlie  due  discharge  of  their  impartial  functions, 
and  lays  down,  in  eighty-six  elaborate  and  well-considered 
articles,  the  principles  of  justice  and  municipal  privilege, 
was  warmly  discussed  in  Parliament ;  and,  thougli  it  was 
confirmed  after  many  weeks  of  party  recriminations  and 
protests,  it  remained  for  years  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  tlie  grandest  monuments  of 
French  jurisprudence  ;  and  if  it  failed  to  effect  at  the  time 
wliat  its  autlior  had  ventured  to  liope  from  it,  this  was  onl}' 
because  men's  minds  were  blinded  l)y  passion,  and  deaf  to 
everything  except  the  religious  animosities  into  wliich  the 
persecuting  zeal  of  the  Churcli  had  plunged  them.  L'Hopital 
recognised  at  last  that  he  was  not  equal  to  Iiis  inissiuu  (»r 
pacification.  He  quitted  his  jiost  in  d<;sjiair  ;  and  a  contem- 
porary puts  the  linisiiing  stroke  to  the  ])ortrait  of  this  noble 
and  lofty-minded  patriot  mIkmi  he  describes  how  the  oltl  man, 
stroking  Ids  long  white  beard,  exchiiiuod  :  "After  this  snow 
has  melted,  there  will  riMuain  nothing  but  nnid." ' 

Numerous  and  activtj  as  the  "  holy  leagues"  or  "  h-agucs 

'  ilurlin,  IJis'.oirc  dc  France,  vol.  ix.  p.  2oI. 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit "  had  become  in  Languedoc,  Guienne, 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  other  French  provinces,  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1576  that  the  great  League  of  Picardy  was 
founded,  by  d'Humi^ves,  governor  of  Peronne,  and  a  large 
number  of  "  prelates,  sieurs,  gentlemen,  captains,  soldiers,  and 
residents  in  the  towns  and  plains"  of  that  province,  one 
object  whereof  was  to  unite  for  combined  action  all  the  scat- 
tered Catholic  Leagues  in  the  country.  The  articles  of  associ- 
ation of  the  League  of  Picardy  enumerate  the  reasons  and 
purposes  of  its  formation,  some  of  which  are  significant 
enough  as  read  by  the  light  of  history,  and  bear  witness  to 
the  vigour  and  resolution  of  these  powerful  barons  and  pre- 
lates, before  whom  the  king  himseK  learned  to  tremble.  Let 
us  quote  but  half-a-dozen  of  the  twelve  articles  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  contemporary  chronicle  of  De 
La  Popeliniere  : —  ^ 

"  The  association  is  called  into  existence,  and  shall  be  consti- 
tuted .  .  . 

"  2.  To  preserve  the  king,  Henry  III.,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  most  Christian  kings,  his  successors,  in  the  state,  glory, 
authority,  service,  and  obedience  which  are  due  to  them  from 
their  subjects,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  articles  whicli  shall  be 
presented  to  the  States,  which  he  SAvears  and  promises  to  keep 
at  his  consecration  and  coronation,  declaring  that  he  will  do 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  what  shall  be  ordained  by  the  said 
States. 

"  3.  To  restore  to  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom  and  the 
States  thereof  the  ancient  rights  and  dignities,  franchises  and 
liberties,  such  as  they  were  from  the  time  of  King  Clovis,  the  first 
Christian  king,  and  such  as  are  still  better  and  more  profitable, 
if  any  are  to  be  found  under  the  above-named  protection. 

"  4.  In  case  there  shall  be  hindrance,  opposition,  or  revolt 
against  that  which  is  hereinbefore  included,  by  whom  and  from 
what  part  soever  they  shall  arise,  the  said   associates  shall  be 

^  Bisttnre  des  Trembles  et  Giterres  civiles  en  France  pmir  lefait  de  la  religion, 
dcpuis  l[)S5jusqii,'en  1581.     La  Rochelle,  1581,  2  vols. 
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bound  to  employ  their  wliole  property  and  means,  and  even  their 
own  persons,  to  the  death,  to  punish,  chastise,  and  fall  foul  of 
those  who  shall  have  attempted  to  restrain  and  hinder  them.  .  .  . 

"  8.  All  the  Catholics  of  the  towns  and  villages  shall  be 
secretly  warned  and  summoned  by  the  several  governors  to  enter 
the  said  association,  and  duly  to  furnish  arms  and  men  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  same,  according  to  the  power  and  ability  of 
each. 

"  9,  They  who  will  not  enter  the  said  association  shall  be  re- 
puted as  enemies  of  the  same,  and  liable  to  every  kind  of  attack 
and  molestation." 

And  the  formula  of  oath  was  as  follows  : — 

"12.  I  swear  by  God  the  Creator,  touching  this  Gospel,  and 
under  pain  of  anathema  and  everlasting  damnation,  that  I  have 
entered  this  lioly  Catholic  association  according  to  the  form  of 
the  compact  Avhich  has  here  been  read  to  me,  loyally  and 
sincerely,  whether  to  command  therein  or  to  obey ;  and  I  pro- 
mise, on  my  life  and  my  honour,  to  continue  therein  to  my  last 
drop  of  blood,  without  opposition  thereto  or  withdrawal  tliere- 
from,  by  reason  of  any  command,  pretext,  excuse,  or  occasion 
whatever." 

The  leagues  of  the  Huguenots  were  less  stringent  and 
exacting  in  their  character  than  the  articles  here  quoted, 
which,  when  sternly  carried  out,  as  in  uiauy  instances  they 
were,  rau.st  be  considered  worthy  of  any  secret  society  in  any 
ago.  It  is  observable  that  the  primary  object  of  the  associ- 
ations, on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  is  stated  to  be  the  pre- 
servation and  vindication  of  ancient  rights  and  liberties  ;  but, 
in  the  light  of  the  document  here  referred  to,  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  that  this  characteristic  phenumenon  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  mere  outcome  of  a  poj)ulav  enthusiasm 
tor  liberty,  or  for  the  defence  of  municipal  privileges,  however 
much  these  latter  may  have  been  threatened,  or  however  higlily 
tbey  may  liave  been  valued.  The  leagues  of  the  lionian 
(Jatholics,  though  pnjfessedly  based  on  attachment  to  liberty, 
and  asserting  a  defen.sive  mther  than  an  offensive  policy,  were 
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clearly  instigated  by  hatred  of  the  Protestants,  and  by  a 
determination  to  destroy  them.  The  Protestant  leagues,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  more  essentially  defensive,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Huguenots,  particularly  after  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  were  citizens  below  the  rank  of  the  nobility. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  League  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
religious  wars  of  this  period,  but  the  complete  organisation 
proposed  by  the  nobles  of  Picardy  was  never  actually  attained. 
Amiens  was  the  first  important  city  to  refuse  obedience  to 
d'Humieres  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  king,  at  first  over- 
awed, drew  courage  from  this  refusal  to  withstand  the 
embarrassing  advances  of  his  professed  friends.  The  jealousy 
between  the  debauched  and  childless  king,  Henry  III.,  and 
liis  arrogant  Eoman  Catholic  nobles  widened  year  by  year ; 
and  matters  Avere  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  king's  nearest  of  kin,  Henry  of  Navarre,  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  a  professed  Huguenot.  In  1585  we 
find  the  League  on  the  point  of  taking  up  arms  against  the 
monarch  ;  and  its  manifesto,  issued  on  tliis  occasion,  whilst 
alleging  such  general  grievances  as  one  might  expect  from 
tlie  leaders  of  a  democratic  revolt,  is  evidently  inspired  by 
repugnance  against  the  Protestant  succession.  It  was,  in 
fact,  Henry  of  Navarre  rather  than  the  king  who  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  army  of  the  League,  the  weak  monarch  him- 
self vacillating  between  the  two  parties,  but  finally  casting 
in  his  lot  with  the  Eoman  Catholics.  He  revoked  the  edicts 
of  toleration  which  he  had  formerly  granted,  and  thus  preci- 
pitated the  civil  war  which  presently  devastated  France  anew, 
and  all  but  resulted  in  her  dismemberment. 

The  issue  of  this  long  religious  struggle  was  not  attained 
until  Henry  of  Navarre,  triumphant  on  the  battlefield,  but 
unable  to  conquer  the  stern  resolution  of  his  religious  enemies, 
renounced  Protestantism,  and  consented  to  become  a  tool 
where  he  could  not  be  supreme.  Then  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  States-general  as  a  political 
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party  sank,  through  mere  lassitude  and  indifference,  beneath 
the  superior  ambition  and  astuteness  of  Papal  intriguers. 
They  remodelled  their  oath,  substituting  the  Pope  for  a 
leader  taken  from  their  own  body,  and  the  League  Avas  virtu- 
ally at  an  end.^ 


§  2.  Influence  of  Eeligious  Dissensions  ox  Litehature. 

The  war  of  the  pen  accompanied  the  war  of  the  sword ; 
the  intellect  kept  pace  with  all  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  human  ambition  and  rivalry.  The  literature  of 
the  time  is  the  reflex  of  its  external  history,  and  the  annals 
of  each  are  filled  with  episodes  of  the  other.  Xo  phase  of 
French  history  exhibits  this  natural  and  necessary  inter- 
dependence more  clearly  than  the  one  whose  outlines  we 
have  been  thus  lightly  tracing,  for  in  many  instances  the 
actors  on  either  stage  are  identical.  Rather  let  us  say  that 
on  the  one  stage  of  human  history  are  to  be  found  imper- 
sonators who  fill  a  double  role,  who  are  present  in  almost 
every  scene,  and  whose  absence  would  cause  a  double  blank 
in  tlie  enacted  drama.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  tliat  the 
sheatiiing  of  the  sword  brought  an  end  to  the  coiftest  which 
had  raged  so  terribly  during  more  than  one  generation  ;  the 
pen  carried  on  the  controversy  with  at  least  equal  bitterness. 
After  the  change  of  religion  of  Henry  IV.  there  were  at  least 
three  parties  in  the  convulsed  and  distracted  country,  whose 
mutual  rage  refused  to  be  pacified  ; — the  Huguenots,  almost 
annihilated  as  they  were  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ; 
the  king,  protected  and  chamj)ioned  by  the  Church  ;  ami  the 
half-elTi'te  League,  which  could  not  with  a  good  grace  accept 
a  rela[)sed  Protestant  as  its  monarch,  and  which  had,  in  fact, 
become  gradually  more  democratic  in  its  tendencies  thrcugh 
long  reliance  upon  the  popular  elements  for  its  recruits. 
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Let  us  turn  from  political  to  social  and  literary  aspects  ; 
for  not  otherwise  shall  we  succeed  in  gaining  a  satisfactory 
idea  of  tliis  portentous  phenomenon  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Fostered  by  the  intrigues  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe,  carefully  nursed  for  their  own  purposes  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  his  fellow-nobles,  the  League  undoubtedly 
bad  its  origin  in  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  of 
France,  who  were  overwhelmingly  Eoman  Catholic.  A 
strong  reaction  had  set  in  against  the  teaching  of  Calvin  and 
his  disciples,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  was  fairly 
roused  against  the  Huguenots.  Diametrically  opposed  to  the 
public  opinion  of  Germany  and  England,  which  thoroughly 
endorsed  the  principles  of  the  reformed  faith,  this  instinctive 
fidelity  of  Frenchmen  to  the  old  religion,  encouraged  as  it 
w'as  by  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  authority  of  the 
Sorbonne,  caught  fire  from  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  and 
inflamed  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  seed 
sown  by  Auger  and  his  fellow-emissaries  from  the  Society  of 
Jesus  rapidly  bore  fruit ;  and  the  victories  reaped  by  the 
several  leagues  in  their  earlier  days  were  even  eclipsed  by  the 
victories  of  the  tongue  and  pen.  Jean  Boucher,  Eose,  bishop 
of  Senlis,  Canon  Launay,  who  had  been  a  Protestant  him- 
self, Prevot,  Pelletier,  Guincestre,  Hamilton,  Cueilly,  were 
amongst  the  first  and  the  most  famous  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  orators  who  have  become  known  under  the  name  of 
Predicateurs  de  la  Zigue.  Their  rhetoric  stung  the  people 
into  fury,  and  kept  at  fever-beat  the  zealous  orthodoxy  and 
persecuting  rage  of  the  Catholic  mob,  not  only  in  the  capital 
but  throughout  the  provinces.  They  did  not  spare  the 
highest  and  most  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom,  as  often  as 
they  deemed  them  hostile  or  even  lukewarm  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice.  Whether  they  cried  for  vengeance  on  the 
assassins  of  the  Guises,  or,  like  Boucher,  declared  that  the 
time  was  come  to  take  the  sickle  in  hand  and  mow  down  the 
Parliament,  or  spoke  of  the  "  blood-letting  "  of  St.  Bartholo- 
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mew,  or,  like  Giiincestre,  apostrophised  the  president  de 
Harlay  fiora  tlie  pulpit,  and  forced  him  to  raise  his  hand  in 
token  of  a  vow  to  be  avenged  on  their  enemies,  they  set  no 
bounds  of  fear  or  prudence  to  the  burning  eloquence  which 
consumed  them.  In  the  ardour  of  their  political  partisanship 
they  forgot  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  accustomed  their 
hearers  to  the  absorbing  sensationalism  of  the  civil  M-ar. 
Twice  a  day,  in  most  of  the  churches  of  Paris,  harangues  of 
this  description  were  preached  to  overflowing  congregations  ; 
and  as  for  their  style,  one  of  them  was  compared  by  a  con- 
temporary, I'Estoile,  to  "  an  enraged  fishwife."  But,  in  style, 
one  must  not  omit  to  take  success  into  consideration  ;  and 
the  preachers  of  the  League  were  successful  with  a  vengeance. 
No  wonder  if  Henry  IV.  allowed  himself  to  exclaim,  "  All 
my  troubles  come  from  the  pulpit ! "  The  officious  eloquence 
of  the  monk  Christin,  charged  by  the  Sixteen^  of  Paris  to  com- 
municate to  tlie  people  the  news  of  their  reverse  at  Ivry, 
often  as  it  has  been  related,  deserves  to  be  told  once  again. 
He  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  selected  for  his  text  the  words, 
"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth."  He  began  by 
describing  the  loved  ones  of  God,  insinuating  that  they  who 
heard  him  were  at  all  events  amongst  the  number.  That 
being  so,  they  must  look  for  chastisement  at  the  hands  of 
their  God.  And  here,  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  a  messenger 
entered  the  church  and  delivered  a  missive  to  the  preacher. 
Christin  opened  and  read  it ;  and  raising  his  hands  to  heaven 
he  declared  that  God  had  made  liim  a  prophet.  And  so  he 
related  the  news  of  the  disaster.  On  this  foundation  he 
worked  upon  the  feelings  of  his  audi-snce,  until  he  had  moved 

*  The  Sixteen,  Ics  Hciv,  was  tlic  name  given  to  a  counsel  of  citizens, 
chosen  in  the  sixteen  quarters  of  I'aris,  who  played  a  very  consideraMu  jart 
during  the  troubles  of  the  League.  In  1587  they  published  a  violent  mani- 
festo, and  ex'Ttised  great  inliniiue  until  1591,  when  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
had  several  of  them  hanged,  in  retaliation  for  the  hanging  of  a  president  of  tho 
parliament  and  two  coun!>ellun>. 
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them  from  sorrow  to   renewed   enthusiasm,   and  converted 
every  coward  into  a  possible  hero.^ 

It  will  be  manifest  from  the  cursory  review  which  we 
have  taken  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  reli- 
gious upheaval  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
pulpit  was  considered,  and  in  fact  was  an  engine  rather  for 
the   incitement    of    passion    than   for    its    moderation,    an 
auxiliary  to  human  ambition  and  questionable  designs  rather 
than  the  simple  handmaid  of  the  Gospel  and  of  morality. 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  boasted,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  that  she  had  effected  more  through  the  mouth  of  her 
preachers  than  all  the  rest  together  with  their  intiigues,  arms, 
and  armies.     For  the  evil  as  well  as  for  the  good  influences 
of  their  sensational  pulpit  oratory  the  Jesuits  must  be  held 
accountable;  for  Boucher's  murderous  instigations  as  much 
as  for  the  comparatively  purer  evangelism  of  others.     There 
were,  indeed,   French    preachers   in  the  sixteenth   century, 
before  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  been  founded,  who  knew 
both  how  to  rouse  the  populace  to  enthusiasm  and  how  to 
brave  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  authority.     Olivier  Maillard,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  and  Michel  ^Menot,  a  friar  of  the  same 
order,  had  set  the  example  of  that  popular  and  outspoken 
rhetoric  which  most  surely  wins  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
masses,  and  had  not  stinted  their  indignant  protests  against 
the  cruel   lusts  of  Louis    XI.     Their   declamation,  though 
chiefly  in  a  kind  of  macaronic  Latin,  was  little  less  violent 
than  that  of  their  successors  half  a  century  later,  upon  whom 
it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  trace  the  direct  influence  of 
their  example.'^     But  Maillard  and  Menot  were  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  ;  as  genuinely  and  as  earnestly  so  as  the  earliest 
Eeformers  ;  whilst  the  preachers  of  the  League  were  at  all 

^  Demogeot,  Ilintoire  de  la  litterature  frangaise.  "  Les  Predicateurs  de  la 
Ligiie,"  p.  300,  et  passim. 

2  Maillard  died  in  1502,  though  some  say  ten  years  later.  Slenot  lived 
untU  1518. 
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events  political  agitators  and  demagogues,  more  or  less  con- 
scientiously religious  in  their  style,  but  still  setting  before 
themselves  political  ends  as  their  most  anxious  consideration, 
and  allowing  the  taste  of  the  populace  to  determine  the  form 
of  their  oratory,  in  order  that  their  eloquence  might  lime  and 
snare  the  mob. 

If  the  outrage  of  style  and  the  vehemence  of  declamation 
had  been  the  \\-orst  faults  of  the  preachers  of  the  League,  we 
should  have  had  little  to  allege  against  them.  The  times 
were  sucb  that  pulpit  oratory  must  have  attained  a  develop- 
ment of  this  kind,  or  have  become  utterly  ineffectual  and 
neglected.  Demoralised  by  constant  civil  war,  and  by  the 
bold  challenging  of  supreme  authority  in  Church  and  State, 
the  mob  could  not  have  been  reached  by  anything  less  emo- 
tional and  vehement  than  the  preaching  which  rivalled  in 
popular  favour  the  melodramatic  representations  of  the  stage. 
But  religion  stooped  still  lower  in  its  assault  upon  the  minds 
of  the  masses,  and  the  League  has  to  answer  for  a  deliberate 
indication  and  justification  of  murder.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
adoption  of  this  sophistry  they  do  not  stand  alone,  either  in 
that  or  in  p^roxiraate  generations.  Puritans  nnist  share  the 
reproach  with  Pioman  Catholics,  Englishmen  with  French- 
men. The  pamphleteers  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  argued  the 
point  over  and  over  again.  Fran^'ois  Hotman,  on  the  morrow 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  maintained  the  doctrine  in  his  Ga\de 
Franke}  Sureau  declared  that  Charles  IX.  would  merit 
death  if  he  refused  to  sanction  Calvinism.  The  Protestant 
Hubert  Languet  wrote  his  Vindicim  contra  tyrannos  to  show 
that  monarchs  were  the  mere  creatures  of  the  people's  will, 
and  tliiit  the  determination  of  their  reigns  would  follow 
justly  upon  the  people's  displeasure.  In  England  ^liltoii, 
and  the  author  of  the  pamjtldet  Killing  no  Mnrdn',  arguetl 

*  See  lienumo,   Prosat'-ura   du   X I'l'.   si?clr,  in    wliosn    footsteps  we  an 
here  tna'liii". 
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much  in  the  same  fashion ;  as  also  did  the  French  savant, 
Bodiu.^  The  perilous  teaching  bore  its  natural  fruit ;  and  in 
two  instances,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  fruit  was  almost  of 
a  nature  to  confirm  the  respective  partisans  of  tlie  murderers 
in  their  belief.  We  refer  to  the  assassination  of  the  Guises, 
and  the  death  of  Henry  III.  at  tlie  hand  of  Jacques  Clement. 
The  manner  in  which  the  latter  act  Avas  regarded  by  the 
Leaguers,  who  had  been  enraged  at  the  favour  shown  by  the 
dissolute  king  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  may  be  recognised  in 
more  than  one  document  of  contemporary  literature.  Here 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  most  significant  pamphlet  -  on  the 
subject : — 

"  Ah,  holy  and  happy  martyr  (Jacques  Clement),  inasmuch 
as  you  did  it  not  to  receive  therefrom  any  recompense  here  below, 
which  must  in  truth  have  been  too  small,  we  pledge  ourselves 
and  our  successors  for  ever  to  pray  Him,  in  whose  hand  are  all 
possible  recompenses,  to  give  you  the  merited  reward  of  such 
and  so  excellent  a  martyrdom." 

Of  all  the  preachers  of  the  League,  Boucher  was  the  most 
eloquent  and  the  most  pugnacious.  A  pedant  with  a  turn 
for  fighting,  he  alternately  wrote  learned  diatribes  in  Latin, 
and  egged  on  the  populace  to  revolt  against  the  constituted 
State  authorities.  In  French  he  composed  Tlu  Life  and 
Noteworthy  Deeds  of  Henri/  of  Valois,  set  forth  at  length,  with- 
02it  curtailing  anything ;  wherein  are  contained,  the  treasons, 
'perfidies,  sacrileges,  exactions,  cruelties,  and  disgraces  of  that 
hypocrite  and  apostate.  The  Latin  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  a  treatise  On  the  Righteous  Removal  of  Henry 
III,  Herein  he  glorifies  the  assassin  Clement  after  the  fol- 
lowing fashion : — 

^  See  vol.  i.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  3,  page  325. 

^  Le  martijre  defrere  Jacques  Clement,  de  I'ordre  de  Saint-Dominique,  con- 
tenant  au  vray  toutes  Ics  particularites  jjlus  remarquahles  de  sa  saintc  resohi^ 
tion  et  trls-licurcuse  entreprise  a  I'encontre  de  Henri  de  Valois,  Paris,  chez  R. 
Le  Fizelier,  rue  Saint- Jacques,  a  la  Bible  d'or,  1589. 
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"  Lo  !  in  the  midst  of  our  writing,  whilst  the  pulpit,  whilst 
public  conferences,  the  organisation  of  the  army  occupy  our  time 
and  disturb  our  leisure,  lo  I  a  piece  of  news  at  once  wonderful 
and  terrible  is  spread  abroad.  A  young  man,  another  Ehud, 
more  courageous  than  Ehud,  and  genuinely  inspired  by  Christ, 
by  a  paramount  grace  has  repeated  the  act  of  Judith  on  Holo- 
fernes,  the  act  of  David  on  Goliath.  Jacques  Clement,  of  a 
truth,  has  but  put  in  practice  a  general  doctrine  ;  but  this  cou- 
rage, this  resolution  so  gloriously  fulfilled,  which  he  had  opened 
beforehand  to  one  or  two,  all  this  deserves  gratitude,  and  has 
spread  joy,  and  holy  joy,  in  the  hearts  of  good  men.  Glory  be 
to  God  !  Peace  is  restored  to  the  Church,  to  the  country,  by  the 
death  of  this  wild  beast.  Clement  has  made  him  expiate  hi.s 
false  clemency." 

The  bitterness  of  Boucher  was  not  satiated  by  the  death 
of  the  king.  He  labours  to  curse  even  liis  memory,  and 
leaves  the  monarch's  name — Henri  de  Valois — pilloried  in 
half-a-dozen  anagrams,  such  as  Vilain  Hdrodcs!  Dehors  le 
Vilain  !  0  crudclis  hyena  !  0  le  Judas  Henri,  and  the  like. 
And  even  after  Henry  IV.  had  become  a  IJoman  Catholic 
Boucher  preached,  on  nine  successive  days,  his  nine  sermons 
On  the  pretended  Conversion  of  Henry  de  Bourbon,  in  which 
he  did  his  best  to  persuade  the  country  that  the  king  was 
a  hypocrite.  "  Let  us  get  at  the  bottom,"  he  said,  "  of  this 
show  of  absolution;  let  us  see  whether  it  has  any  vitality, 
or  whether  it  is  a  mere  phantom,  a  mere  stage  iigure  ...  a 
mere  child's  puppet,  or  a  mere  ma.<5quei-ade  garment  in  which 
to  play  at  absolution  on  the  stage  of  St.  Denis  as  tliey  used 
to  j)lay  formerly  the  Passion."  13<iucbers  style  was  essen- 
tially loose  and  colloquial.  He  says  of  Henry  III.,  "We 
have  seen  him  in  the  same  liour  Huguenot  and  lloman 
Catliolic  I  And  then  behold  liim  at  the  mass  !  And  sound 
the  drums!  Long  live  the  King!"  A  joke  or  an  objurga- 
tion was  ever  on  his  lips.  "  He  (the  king)  is  a  lieretic,  a 
backslider,  sacrilegious,  a  burner  of  churches,  a  slaughteicr  of 
monks  and  priests,  one  who  has  done  nothing  else  in  bis  life 
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than  make  war  on  the  Church,  and  shed  the  blood  of  Catho- 
lics." Lahitte,  who  thought  that  he  detected  in  the  League 
many  of  the  notes  and  symbols  of  democracy,  describes 
Boucher's  Latin  treatise  as  "  the  image  of  the  times,  a  medley 
of  coarse  buffooneries,  ridiculous  quibbles,  scholastic  subtle- 
ties, vehement  dogmatism,  declamations  of  the  market-place, 
legal  quirks,  crude  biblical  learning,  profane  x^edantry,  impas- 
sioned animosities,  the  rubbish  of  Papal  theocracy,  and  an 
indefinable  anticipation  of  revolutionary  doctrines."  ^  We 
could  say  nothing  harsher,  and  we  may  leave  the  controver- 
sialist of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  mercy  of  the  critic  of 
the  nineteenth. 


§  3.  Advocates  of  the  League. 

Amongst  the  famous  Sixteen  who  opposed  the  accession  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  in  Paris  was  Louis  d'Orloans,  a  learned  advo- 
cate, who  produced  an  ephemeral  pamphlet  under  the  title  :  A 
Warning  to  French  Catholics  from  om  English  Catholic.  It 
was  he  who  praised  the  "very  wholesome  blood-letting  of 
St.  Bartholomew,"  bidding  his  readers  beware  lest  they 
should  be  called  on  to  experience,  as  in  England,  the  cruelties 
of  a  heretic  king.  "We  are  accused,"  he  says,  "of  being 
Spaniards.  Yea,  rather  than  have  a  Huguenot  prince,  we 
would  go  and  seek,  I  say  not  merely  a  Spanish,  but  a  Tartar, 
a  Muscovite,  a  Scythian  Catholic."  The  same  Louis  d'Orleans 
is  to  be  credited  with  another  pamphlet,  perhaps  the  most 
bitter  of  all  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  written 
whilst  its  author  was  advocate-general,  a  fact  which  doubt- 
less speaks  more  eloquently  of  the  licence  of  the  age,  and  the 
temporary  feebleness  of  authority,  than  of  any  recognised 
freedom  of  the  press.     The  brochure  in  question  is  entitled 

^  De  la  Democratic  chez  Us  Predicatcurs  dc  la  Ligue,  p.  97. 
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The  Banquet  of  the  Count  of  ArHe ;  and  we  may  judge  of  its 
vigour  aud  tone  by  a  single  specimen.  The  Protestant  min- 
isters, says  d'Orleaus,  "  ought  to  be  strung  up  like  fagots  from 
base  to  summit  of  the  tree  in  the  fire  of  Saint  John  f^  whilst 
the  king  himself  "  should  be  put  into  the  hogshead  wliere  they 
put  the  cats.^ ...  a  sacrifice  pleasing  to  heaven,  and  delight- 
ful to  the  whole  earth." 

A  Dicdo(juc  hetiveen  a  Royalist  and  a  Ligueur^  was  another 
successful  pamphlet  produced  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Sixteen  ;  the  authorship  being  ascribed  to  Morin  de  Crome. 
The  work  is  useful  to  the  historian  as  containing  evidence 
not  elsewhere  found  concerning  the  origin  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Sixteen,  and  of  the  League  generally.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  hatred  displayed  by  the  pamphleteers  of  the 
day  against  Henry  of  Navarre  had  its  encouragement,  if  not 
its  source,  in  the  lavishly  expended  doubloons  of  Spanish 
emissaries. 

One  of  the  fiercest  soldiers  who  fought  agninst  the  Pro- 
testants with  his  pen  as  bitterly  as  he  fought  against  them 
with  his  sword,  was  Blaise  de  jMontluc,  who,  from  a  simple 
private,  rose  to  become  Marshal  of  Prance.  lie  died,  indeed, 
almost  before  the  League  had  become  generally  organised  ;^ 
but  his  Commentaries  form  an  important  part  of  the  literature 
of  the  religious  wars ;  and  they  were  recognised  by  Henry 
IV.,  after  he  had  become  a  Poman  Catholic,  as  "  tlie  soldier's 
Bible."  Montluc  wrote  much  about  the  events  of  his  time, 
more  about  himself ;  and  he  wrote  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic than  the  sentence  :  "  People  might  know  where  I 
had    ])assecl,   for  on  the  trees  by  the  roads  they  found  tlie 

1  It  WM  the  custom  to  celel>ratc  tlie  summer  solstice  by  tlie  lighting  of 
large  fires  ;  hence  on  Saint  John's  Eve  a  large  bonfire  was  kindlol.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  Dniidiral  superstition. 

'  In  allusion  to  the  practice  of  throwing  a  large  cask  filled  with  live  cats 
into  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

'  Dialogue  du  Mahcustre  ct  du  Manant.  *  In  ir<77. 
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tolcens  ;"^  these  tokens  being  the  bodies  of  his  enemies  who 
hung  upon  the  trees  by  the  way,  for  "  a  man  hanged  astonishes 
more  than  a  hundred  killed."  He  never  spared  a  foe  ;  never 
weakened  himself  by  dropping  the  point  of  his  sword  from 
an  enemy's  throat,  or  permitting  his  pen  to  be  generous  to 
one  whom  he  hated.  Hear  the  manner  in  which  his  Com- 
mentaries are  recorded  : — 

"  Think  it  not  strange  that  I  have  been  as  fortunate  as  I  say, 
for  I  have  never  set  before  me  aught  but  my  duty  \  and  I  have 
acknowledged  that  all  comes  from  God,  to  whom  I  confided 
everything,  although  the  Huguenots  have  deemed  me  an  atheist ; 
they  are  my  enemies  and  are  not  to  be  believed.  Whilst  I  have 
had  imperfections  and  vices,  and  am  no  more  holy  than  others 
(they  have  their  share,  albeit  they  mortify  themselves),  still  I 
have  ever  placed  my  confidence  in  God,  acknowledging  that  my 
fortune  or  misfortune  must  come  from  Him,  attributing  to  Him 
all  the  successes  which  He  has  given  me  in  battle.  I  have  never 
found  myself  in  any  contest  that  I  have  not  called  Him  to  my 
aid,  and  I  have  not  spent  a  day  of  my  life  without  praying  to 
Him  and  seeking  His  pardon.  And  often,  I  can  say  with  truth, 
I  have  seen  my  enemies  with  such  fear  that  I  felt  my  heart  or 
limbs  trembling  (let  us  make  no  boast — the  fear  of  death  comes 
before  the  eyes) ;  but  as  I  had  made  my  prayer  to  God,  I  felt 
my  strength  revive."  "^ 

Moutluc  was  one  of  those  men  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  test-characters  of  literature  ;  wlio  by  circumstances  and 
natural  bent  are  men  of  action,  and  who  make  a  stir  in  the 
world  and  a  certain  name  in  letters  through  the  same  con- 
straining necessity — the  necessity  of  doing  energetically  what 
they  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  do.  He  served  in  Italy, 
Lorraine,  and  Guienne  ;  had  been  present  at  five  pitched 
battles,  seventeen  assaults,  eleven  sieges,  two  hundred  skir- 
mishes. He  received  twenty -four  wounds,  of  which  the 
last  one,  which  took  away  half  of  his  face,  was  when  sixty- 

^  "On  poixvait  connaitre  par  la  ou  j'etais  passe  car  par  les  arbres  sur  les 
chemins  on  trouvait  les  enseignes."  ^  Ccmimcntarics,  bk.  vii. 
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seven  years  old.  He  persuaded  Francis  the  First,  then  old 
and  feeble,  to  allow  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  attack  the  German 
and  English  troops,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  king's  council,  and 
by  the  influence  of  his  warlike  Gascon  eloquence  alone.  The 
victory  of  Cerisolles^  was  the  consequence  of  this  permission. 
Let  us  give  here  the  bold  and  heart- stirring  speecli 
which  he  delivered  before  Francis  the  First,  and  which  sounds 
even  now  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  : — 

"  Sire — I  con.sider  myself  very  happy  .  .  .  because  I  have 
to  speak  before  a  soldier-king,  and  not  before  a  king  who  has 
never  been  in  war.  .  .  .  AVe  are  five  or  six  thousand  Gascons. 
Count  tliem,  for  you  -know  that  the  companies  are  i.ot  wholly  com- 
plete; therefore  all  can  never  come  to  the  battle  ;  but  I  think  that 
we  shall  be  five  thousand  five  hundred  or  six  lumdred  Gascons; 
count  them,  and  I  pledge  my  honour  for  this ;  all,  captains  and 
soldiers,  will  give  their  names  and  their  native  place,  and  will 
forfeit  their  heads  if  they  shall  not  fight  on  the  day  of  battle,  if 
you  ])lease  to  grant  it  and  give  us  leave  to  fight.  It  is  a  thing  for 
which  we  have  waited,  and  which  we  have  desired  a  long  time. 
Believe,  Sire,  that  there  are  no  soldiers  in  the  world  better  than 
those.  .  .  .  Who  do  you  think  can  kill  nine  or  ten  thousand 
men  ...  all  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die  ?  Such  people  are 
not  thus  undone,  they  are  no  beginners.  I  dare  say  that  if  we 
had  all  one  arm  fastened  to  the  body,  it  would  not  yet  be  in 
the  power  of  the  hostile  army  to  kill  us  for  a  whole  day  without 
losing  the  greatest  part  of  their  people  and  of  their  best  men. 
Think,  therefore,  wiien  we  shall  have  our  two  arms  free  and 
swords  in  our  hands,  if  it  will  be  easy  and  facile  to  beat  us. 
Certainly,  Sire,  I  have  learned  from  wise  captains  that  an  army 
composed  of  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men  can  make  head 
against  one  of  thirty  thousand,  for  it  is  not  the  great  number 
which  conquers,  it  is  the  stout  heart.  .  .  .  All  that  stirs  these 
gentlemen,  who  have  given  their  advice  before  your  Majesty,  is 
the  fear  of  a  lo.ss ;  they  say  nothing  else  but,  //  ?rc  should  lose, 
if  we  shiruld  lose ;  I  never  heard  any  one  of  them  say,  If  ire 
should  fjaiii,  if  we  should  gain,  what  great  advantage  would  accrue 
»  14th  of -April  1544. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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io  us  !  For  GocUs  sake,  Sire,  do  not  fear  to  grant  us  our  request, 
anJ  let  me  not  return  with  that  shame  that  they  should  say  that 
you  were  afraid  to  trust  the  chance  of  a  battle  in  our  hands,  who 
offer  you  willingly  and  cordially  our  lives."  ^ 

Eleven  years  afterwards  Montluc  was  sent  to  Sienna  to 
defend  the  place  against  the  Imperialists  under  the  Marquess 
of  Marignano.  Though  very  seriously  wounded  he  reached 
the  town  amidst  great  difficulties,  and  defended  it  during 
ten  months.  In  1562  he  was  sent  by  Catherine  de  Medici 
into  Guienne,  and  there  he  showed  what  he  could  do.  He 
travelled  always  accompanied  l)y  two  hangmen,  whom  he 
called  his  lackeys,  and  who  were  ever  occupied. 

^  "We  give  the  original,  as  a  specimen  of  Montluc'.s  style  : — "  Sire,  je  me 
tiens  bienheureux  .  .  .  jjarceque  j'ay  a  parler  devant  un  Koy  soldat  et 
noil  devant  un  Eoy  qui  n'a  jamais  este  en  guerre.  .  .  .  Nous  sommes 
de  cinq  a  six  mille  Gascons.  Comptez,  car  vous  savez  que  jamais  les 
conipagnies  ne  sont  du  tout  completes  ;  aussi  tout  ne  se  peut  jamais  trouver 
a  la  bataille  ;  mais  j'estime  que  nous  serons  cinq  mil  cinq  cens  on  six 
cens  Gascons  ;  comptez,  et  de  cela  je  vous  en  respons  sur  mon  honneur  ; 
tons,  capitaines  et  soklats  vous  baillerons  nos  noms  et  les  lieux  d'oii  nous 
sommes,  et  vous  obligerons  nos  testes  que  tous  combattrons  le  jour  de  la 
bataille,  s'il  vous  plaist  de  Taccorder  et  nous  donner  conge  de  combattre. 
C'est  chose  que  nous  attendons  et  desirons  il  y  a  longtemps.  Croyez, 
Sire,  qu'au  monde  il  n'y  a  point  de  soldats  plus  resolus  que  ceux-la.  .  .  . 
Qui  voulez  vous  qui  tue  neuf  ou  dix  mil  homnies  et  mil  ou  douze  cens  die- 
vaux  tous  resolus  de  mourir  on  de  vaincre  ?  Telles  gens  que  cela  ne  se  deffonii 
pas  ainsi,  ce  ne  sont  pas  des  apprentis.  J'oserais  dire  que  si  nous  avions 
tous  un  bras  lie,  il  ne  serait  encores  en  la  puissance  de  I'armee  ennemie  de 
nous  tuer  de  tout  un  jour  sans  perte  de  la  plus  grand  part  de  leurs  gens  et 
des  meilleurs  horames.  Pensez  done,  quand  nous  aurons  les  deux  bras  libres 
et  le  fer  en  la  main,  s'il  sera  aise  et  facile  de  nous  battre.  Certes,  Sire,  j'ai 
appris  des  sages  capitaines  o^u'une  armee  composee  de  douze  a  quinze 
mil  homraes  en  peut  affronter  une  de  trente  mille,  ear  n'est  pas  le  grand 
nombre  qui  vainc,  c'est  le  bon  coeur.  .  .  .  Tout  ce  qui  esmeut  messieurs  qui 
ont  opine  devant  Vostre  Majeste  est  la  crainte  d"une  perte  ;  ils  ne  disent 
autre  chose  si  ce  n'est :  si  nous  perdons,  si  noiis  2}crdons  ;  je  u'ai  ouy  per- 
sonne  d'eux  qui  aye  jamais  dit  :  si  nous  gaignons,  si  nous  gaignons,  quel 
grand  bicn  naus  udvicndra  I  Pour  Dieu  !  Sire,  ne  craignez  de  nous  accorder 
nostre  requeste,  et  que  je  ne  m'en  retourne  pas  avec  ceste  honte  qu'on  die  que 
vous  avez  peur  de  mettre  le  hasard  d'une  bataille  entre  nos  mains,  qui  vous 
offrons  volontiers  et  de  bon  coeur,  nostre  vie."—  Commentaircs,  bk.  ii.  15i4. 
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Let  us  hear  him  relate  himself  how  he  went  to  work  with 
them. 

"  I  had  the  two  hangmen  bcliind  me,  well  equipped  with  tlieir 
arms,  and  above  all  with  a  very  sharp  knife ;  in  a  rage  I  jumped 
up  and  seized  Verdier  by  the  collar,  and  said  to  him  :  '  0  wicked 
rascal,  have  you  dared  indeed  to  sully  with  your  wicked  tongue 
the  majesty  of  your  kingl'  He  answered  me:  'Ah!  sir,  be 
merciful  to  a  sinner.'  Then  I  felt  more  enraged  than  before, 
and  said  to  him,  '  Wicked  man,  do  you  wish  me  to  have  mercy 
upon  you,  and  you  have  not  respected  your  king  1 '  I  pushed 
him  roughly  on  the  ground,  and  his  neck  fell  precisely  on  a  piece 
of  the  cross  which  had  been  upset,  and  I  said  to  the  hangman, 
'  Strike,  villain.'  My  words  were  immediately  followed  by  his 
blow,  which  carried  away  moreover  half-a-foot  of  the  cross.  I 
had  the  otiier  two  fellows  hung  on  an  elm  tree  which  was  quite 
near,  and  because  the  deacon  wa.s  only  eighteen  years  old,  1  did 
not  wish  to  liave  him  killed,  and  also  that  he  might  bring  the 
tidings  to  his  brethren  ;  but  I  ordered  the  hangmen  to  give  him 
.so  many  blows  with  a  whip  that  I  have  been  told  he  di«'d  of 
them  ten  or  twelve  days  after.  This  is  the  first  execution  which 
I  ordered  when  leaving  my  house,  without  any  sentence  or  wit- 
ness, for  I  have  heard  it  said  that,  in  such  things,  we  must  begin 
with  an  execution."  ' 

Such  au  act  of  cold-blooded  ferocity  could  hardly  be 
believed,  but  Montluc  had  his  excuse  at  hand.  He  thought 
lie  only  did  his  duty  to  his  king,  his  faith,  and  his  religion, 
and  for  such  holy  causes  everything  is  allowed  ;  he  pretends 
that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  cruel ;  *  but  he  does  not 
convince  us  ;  for^  he  says  himself  in  his  Commcntarka  that 
"  his  nature  induced  him  more  to  employ  his  hands  than  to 
pacify  niattei-s,  loving  better  to  strike  and  to  play  witli 
knives  than  to  make  speeches."  Every  town  tiikcMi  by  his 
troops  was  sacked,  for  soldiera  must  have  their  "  quarry  ;" 
2very  jdace  pacified  meant,  in  Montluc's  language,  tliat  he 
had  killed  or  hung  more  than  half  of  the  Htiguenots,  and  only 

'  CointiuMairu,  bk.  v.  10C2  •  Ibid,  bk-  iv.         *  Ibid.  bk.  v.  Ii63. 
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regretted  that  he  could  not  finish  the  task.  His  ferocity 
often  finds  vent  in  Avords  Avhich  become  eloquent  through  their 
very  calmness  and  conciseness;  thus  he  speaks  of  an  "unfortu- 
nate "  peace,  using  the  word  "  unfortunate  "  because  so  many 
princes  of  the  royal  family  and  other  foreign  princes  are 
^vithout  the  occupation  of  shedding  blood.  And  again,  "  The 
Turks  set  a  fine  example  to  the  French  ;  in  Turkey  every- 
body is  a  soldier, — therefore  what  a  power  they  have  ! " 

Such  a  man,  who  knows  only  sufficient  Latin  to  say  his 
prayers,  who  does  not  wish  to  imitate  Livy  or  Cresar,  whom 
he  has  read  in  French,  displays  clearly  and  unmistakably 
the  reflex  influences  of  a  warlike  and  bloodthirsty  tempera- 
ment, and  of  a  fanaticism  in  religion.  In  De  Montluc's 
writings  we  see  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  soldier 
and  the  commentator — the  combatant  in  a  holy  W9,r  whose 
sanctity  was  measured  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the 
combatant  in  another  holy  war,  carried  on  within  the  soul, 
and  counting  its  victories  also  by  the  consenting  smiles  of 
the  God  of  battles.  Montluc  making  the  road  by  which  he 
travelled  fair  to  look  on  by  the  corpses  of  the  Huguenots ; 
Montluc,  writing  liimseK  down  as  the  favourite  of  heaven, 
because  he  had  been  successful  in  slaughtering  his  foes — 
these  are  evidently  but  two  different  aspects  of  the  same 
picture.  The  civil  war  gave  its  tone  and  colour  to  the  Com- 
mentaries  of  the  stern  and  bloodthirsty  captain,  who  helped 
to  shape  the  annals  of  his  time  as  he  helped  to  create  its 
actual  history.  Moreover,  the  actor  in  Montluc  preceded  the 
writer ;  he  would  probably  never  have  written  at  all  if  old 
age  and  many  wounds  had  not  compelled  him  to  take  rest. 
Action  had  developed  in  him  the  desire  and  ability  to  write, 
and  only  two  years  before  his  death,  when  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  old,  he  began  his  Commentaries.  He  never  "thought 
of  the  making  of  books,"  he  himself  tells  us  ;  "I  was  inca- 
pable of  that."    Incapable  he  may  have  been  of  a  great  original 
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production  ;  but  he  was  capable  of  being  a  medium  between 
the  action  of  his  own  day  and  the  action  of  the  generations 
which  succeeded  hiuL  The  use  of  the  sword  had  taught  him 
the  use  of  the  pen.  Let  us  admit  that  his  style  is  incisive 
and  clear,  that  it  distinctly  shows  the  man  as  he  was  and 
lived,  a  machine  necessary  for  war,  cruel,  unscrupulous,  Mitli 
hardly  any  human  feelings,^  but  honest  and  courageous, 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  not  approving  of  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's murder,  most  probably  because  he  thought  it  cov.ardly, 
but  not  from  any  consideration  for  the  lives  of  the  Huguenots. 
He  had  taken  for  his  device  the  following  words  :  "  Our  lives 
and  our  goods  are  our  king's,  our  soul  belongs  to  God,  honour 
belongs  to  us,  for  my  king  has  no  power  over  my  honour." 
His  actions  remind  us  of  those  of  the  stern  soldiers  of  Crom- 
well in  Ireland,  at  the  taking  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  and 
perhaps  still  more  of  the  deeds  of  the  Irisli  rapparees  in  1G90. 


§  4.  Advers.\ries  of  the  League. 

The  preachers  and  writers  of  the  League  had  powerful  and 
numerous  opponents,  both  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  amongst 
the  ranks  of  the  Huguenots.  The  most  notable  production  of 
the  royalist  party,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  formidable 
literary  documents  ever  given  to  the  world,  was  the  famous 
Satire  M^nipp^c ;  of  wliich  it  has  been  said,-  with  a  certain 
licence  of  hyperbole,  that  it  was  wortli  as  much  to  Henry  IV. 

^  Montluc  was  twice  married,  and  had  four  sons  and  si.v  dmightors.  lie 
never  mentions  his  wives  or  daughters,  the  hitter  ofwliom  nearly  all  became 
nnns,  hutsjieaks  of  a  Turkish  horse,  whicli  "after  liis  children  he  loved  more 
than  anything  in  the  world."  Two  of  his  sons  were  killed  at  his  side  ;  the 
third,  Cifjjtuin  Teyrot,  was  killed  at  Madeira  ;  and  Montaigne  states  that  Mont- 
luc c.\[)ressed  his  regret  to  him  that  he  had  always  treated  his  son  coldly  and 
kept  him  at  a  <listance,  and  had  never  shown  him  how  much  he  loved  him. 

'  l»y  tiie  I'resident  Heuault. 
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as  the  Battle  of  Ivry.  Much,  in  fact,  was  needed  after  Iviy 
liad  been  won  before  Henry  of  Navarre  co^^kl  consider  him- 
self firmly  fixed  upon  his  throne.  He  lightly  said,  when 
consenting  to  renounce  his  earlier  faith,  that  Paris  was  "  well 
worth  a  mass  ; "  but  the  mass  was  attended,  and  he  had  yet  his 
sternest  enemies  to  fight.  Eight  months  followed  his  change 
of  religion  before  the  king  was  able  to  enter  Paris,^  and  they 
were  months  during  which  his  fortunes  trembled  in  the  scales. 
Finally  the  party  of  the  League  disappeared  before  him  ;  their 
role  was  played  out.  The  Franciscan  Garin  was  found  con- 
cealed in  a  granary.  The  king  was  magnanimous,  for  he 
could  afford  it.  "  Don't  hurt  Garin,"  he  said  to  those  who 
brought  the  preaching  friar  before  him.  Boucher  took  refuge 
in  Spain  ;  Eose,  Hamilton,  Pelletier,  and  others  were  exiled  ; 
Cueilly  might  perhaps  have  remained  ;  but  with  charac- 
teristic boldness  he  bearded  the  victorious  king  from  the 
pulpit,  declaring  him  to  be  an  excommunicated  heretic.  He 
was  arrested  as  he  descended  from  his  temporary  vantage- 
ground,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Henry  attended  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  person,  and  said  to  the  assembled  doctors  : 
"  I  have  been  preached  against,  I  have  been  contumeliously 
treated,  but  I  wish  to  forget  aU  and  to  pardon  all,  even  my 
parish-priest ;  and  I  except  Boucher  alone,  who  preaches  lies 
and  mischief  at  Beauvais.  Yet  I  do  not  seek  his  life,  but 
only  that  he  should  hold  his  tongue."  And,  at  last,  the  long 
religious  struggles  were  terminated — for  a  season,  at  least — 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,^  in  which  liberty  of  worship  was 
granted  to  every  subject  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  nothing  did  more  towards  the 
moral  victory  of  Henry  over  his  subjects,  and  towards  his 
peaceable  confirmation  in  the  royal  dignities,  than  the  Satire 
M4nippee,  which,  though  not  published  until  the  spring  of 
1594,  had  been  circulated  some  nine  months  earlier,  partially, 

1  March  22,  1594.  -  April  30,  1598. 
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and  in  manuscript,  handed  about  from  one  indi\idual  to 
another,  until  it  had  almost  produced  its  effect  before  it  liad 
reached  the  printer's  office.  The  history  of  its  origin  is  a 
literary  episode  Avhich  has  inspired  the  mind  of  more  than 
one  French  writer  with  eloquence  and  wit ;  and  perhaps  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  able  account  of  M.  Lenient.- 
"  On  the  old  quai  dcs  OrfHrcs,  which  to  this  day  retains 
a  certain  venerable  show  of  an  age  gone  by,  a  stone's- throw 
from  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  not  far  from  the  great  liall  made 
memorable  by  the  acting  of  the  Basoche,  and  in  the  very 
house,  it  is  said,  where  Boileau  Mas  to  be  born,  lived  a  peace- 
ful consc.iller-clerc  to  Parliament,  Jacques  Gillot,  a  sort  of 
Atticus  of  the  town,  a  lover  of  letters,  books,  and  men  of  wit. 
His  table  and  his  library  attracted  to  his  house,  week  by 
week,  a  select  society  of  men  of  various  professions,  con- 
nected with  the  Churcli,  tlie  Court,  the  University,  united  by 
a  close  sympathy  of  studies  and  opinions.  The  little^  guest- 
chamber  presently  became  a  literary  areopagus  of  learning  and 
politics,  wiiere  all  the  questions  of  the  day  were  discussed. 
Of  these  there  M'ere  abundance  in  that  age,  and  the  judges 
were  competent  Gillot,  in  the  iirst  place,  the  Amphitryon 
who  wortliily  held  bis  place  in  this  assemblage  of  amiable 
and  witty  talkers,  a  great  collector  of  news,  sprightly  sayings 
and  epigrams,  whereof  he  compiled  the  Chroniqucs  yillotincs, 
a  genuine  journal  of  scandal  of  the  days  of  the  League.  Next, 
a  canoti  of  llouen,  secretary  to  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
Pierre  Lcroy,  the  suggester  of  the  M^nipp^e,  a  worthy  man, 
uprigbt,  and  of  rare  modesty,  who  was  as  persevering  in  his 
obscure  lil'e  aa  others  are  in  making  themselves  notorious  ;  a 
gentleman  of  Poitou,  provost  of  tlie  conneiaUie,  Nicolas 
llapin,  a  valiant  pen  and  a  valiant  sword,  who  fought  at  Ivry 
under  the  banner  of  the  Bearnais  ;  a  professor  of  the  College 
Royal,  a  scliolar  and  a  poet,  a  jester,  ami  a  finished  tippler 

>  La  Satire  en  France  uu  XVI'.  tiide,  |).  42!*. 
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Passerat ;  next,  a  former  tutor  of  Henry  IV.,  Florent  Clires- 
tien,  a  loyal  heart,  a  trenchant  "vvit ;  and  lastly,  Pierre 
Pitliou,  a  rival  of  de  I'Hopital,^  the  flower  of  learned  and 
upright  men.  To  tliese  names  we  must  add  that  of  Gilles 
Durant,  an  easy  and  humorous  rhymester,  who  intones  the 
requiem  of  the  Holy  Union  at  the  hour  when  it  succumbs 
beneath  the  laughter  and  the  hisses  of  the  Menijip^e." 

So  much  for  the  men  of  this  famous  coterie  ;  but  of  their 
spirit  also  our  critic  has  something  valuable  to  say  : — "  With- 
out being  exactly  enrolled  in  any  sect  or  faction,  their  sym- 
pathies were  entirely  with  the  politic  and  moderate  party. 
In  them  lived  that  ancient  national  spirit  which  we  have 
found  so  vigorous  on  the  morrow  of  Poitiers  and  Agincourt. 
They  hate  the  foreigner,  the  trooper,  the  Italian,  the  Span- 
iard above  all,  with  as  much  fervour  as  Ala,in  Chartier  and 
Eustache  Deschamps "  cursed  the  triumphant  Englishmen ; 
good  Catholics  for  the  most  part,  not  specially  Eoman,  essen- 
tially Catholic,  and  with  a  fair  share  of  enmity  toAvards  the 
Jesuits,  who  avenged  themselves  by  the  pen  of  Garasse. 
Some  of  them,  like  Florent  Chrestien  and  Pithou,  had  passed 
through  the  camp  of  the  Eeformation  to  return  again  to 
Catholicism,  but  without  fuss,  like  men  who  expect  neither 
glory  nor  profit  from  their  conversion.  Such  were  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  quai  dcs  Orf^vrcs :  all  Frenchmen  of  the  old 
stock,  having  a  racy  mind,  and  that  of  the  best — learned 
without  pedantry,  refined  critics,  waggish  rhymesters,  and 
inexhaustible  retailers  of  narratives." 

Of  the  writers  of  this  "  most  excellent  satire  of  the  time," 
as  Agiippa  d'Aubigne,  himself  a  satirist,  calls  it,  the  only 
professed  Protestant  was  Passerat,  to  whom  are  attributed  the 
bulk  of  the  verses.^     He  was   a  man  of  no  inconsiderable 

1  See  vol.  i.  bk.  iii.  ch.  3,  pp.  321-324. 

2  See  Tol.  i.  bk.  ii.  ch.  2,  p.  193. 

^  D'Aubigne  claims  some  verses  for  Eapin  ;  Le  Regret  sur  la  mort  dc  VAsnt 
ligueur,  added  subsequent!}'  to  the  first  publication,  is  by  Gilles  Durant. 
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learning,  having  been  selected  on  the  death  of  I^anius  to  lil) 
the  chair  of  eloquence  and  Latin  poetry  in  the  Colk^ge  de 
France.  A  finished  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  M'ho  kept  nn- 
dimmed  amidst  the  chaos  of  revolution  and  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  civil  war  the  lustre  of  the  revived  c]assical  spirit,  his 
leisure  moments  were  given  to  the  satirical  muse,  whom  he 
cultivated  with  all  the  verve,  of  his  predecessor  ]\rarot,  all  the 
freedom  of  his  successor  Eegnier.  The  jurisconsult  Pierre 
Pithou,  perhaps  the  most  profound  thinker  and  scholar  of  the 
coterie,  was  an  able  and  constant  champion  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church — of  the  reformed  Catholicism  wliich  elected  to 
hold  a  happy  mean  between  the  two  combative  extremes, 
and  which  liad  the  strength  of  mind  to  reject  most  of  the 
patent  errors  of  Piomanism  witliout  incurring  the  then  very 
formidable  reproach  of  schism.  He  had  been  with  the  Duke 
de  ^Montmorency  in  England,  and  was  nearly  murdered  on 
the  St.  Bartholomew  night.  During  several  months  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  hiding,  and  at  last  followed  the  example 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  became  a  Eoman  Catholic.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  of  that  king,  and  was  appointed,  against  his 
will,  p'ocurcur-fj^imral  au  parlement,  an  appointment  M'hich 
he  resigned  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  The  Satire 
M^aippec  was  a  third  tribute  of  imitation  to  the  Greek 
satirist  Menippos.^     It  consists  of  four  parts. 

(L)  Tlie  virtue  0/  the  Cailiolicon  of  Spain  was  written  by 
Louis  Leroy,  and  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  com- 
posite satire  was  built  up.  Leroy  was  a  Gallican  priest 
from  Normandy,  chaplain  to  the  Cardinal  do  I>ourbon,  who 
in  a  happy  moment  conceived  the  idea  of  sul)liiiiatiiig  the 
cruel,  arrogant,  and  persecuting  spirit  of  Roman  and  Spanish 
Catholicism  in  the  form  of  a  miraculous  drug,  the  concoction 
whereof  he  attributes  to  a  "  very  funny  "  quack,  Philip  de 
Seba,  Cardinal  of  Piacenza,  in   Spain.     This  concoction  has 

•  The  first  imitation  was  tlu-  <TTovooyt\alot  M^nir»rov  of  Lucaii,  wiiom  Vurra 
lubHer[iR-iitly  comniemorateii  in  \ui  Mfi)i|>])«Mii  Satirea. 
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been  made  in  the""  college  of  Jesuits  at  Toledo,  "  where,  having 
found  that  the  simple  Catholicon  of  Eome  had  no  otlier 
effect  than  the  edification  of  souls,  and  the  production  of 
salvation  and  liappiness  in  the  other  world  merel}^,  cliafing 
at  so  long  a  process,  he  thought  of  concocting  this  drug,  so 
that,  by  dint  of  working,  kneading,  sti-aining,  calcining  and 
refining,  lie  had  made  a  sovereign  electuary  which  surpasses 
every  philosopher's  stone."  ^  Tlie  proofs  whereof  were  set 
forth  in  twenty  or  thirty  articles,  of  which  Leroy  gives  us 
twenty.     Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  last  half-dozen. 

"  15.  Have  no  religion,  mock  the  priests  as  much  as  you 
like,  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  all  divine  and 
human  laws,  eat  flesh  in  Lent  in  spite  of  the  Church,  you 
shall  need  no  other  absolution  and  no  other  seasoning*  than  half 
a  dram  of  Catholicon. 

"16.  Will  you  forthwith  be  a  Cardinal]  Eub  one  of  the 
horns  of  your  cap  with  Higuierof  it  will  become  red,  and  you 
shall  be  turned  into  a  Cardinal,  were  you  the  most  incestuous 
and  ambitious  prelate  in  the  world. 

"  17.  Be  as  guilty  as  la  Mothe-Serrand,  convicted  of  coining 
like  Mandreville,  a  .  .  .  like  Senault,  a  wretch  like  Bussy  le 
Clerc,  an  atheist  and  ingrate  like  him  who  has  a  preferment  of 
his  own  name,''  only  wash  in  some  iZ/^wiero-water,  and  j'ou  are  a 
spotless  lamb,  and  a  pillar  of  the  faith. 

"  18.  If  some  wise  prelate  or  counsellor  of  State,  a  genuine 
French  Catholic,  presume  to  oppose  the  sly  enterprises  of  the 
enemies  of  the  State,  provided  you  have  one  grain  of  this 
Catholicon  on  your  tongue,  you  v/ill  be  permitted  to  accuse  him 
of  wishing,  whilst  God  sleeps,  to  let  the  Catholic  religion  go  to 
ruin,  as  in  England. 

"19.  Let  some  good  preacher,  not  being  a  pedant,  quit  the 
rebel  towns  to  assist  in  disenchanting  the  simple  people,  if  he 

^  Satyre  Menijjpee,  ed.  Eatisbon,  3  vols.  1752,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

*  The  original  has  chardonnerette,  from  the  Latin  carduus,  a  thistle ;  or 
seasoning  with  Spanish  thistles. 

■*  Hirjuicro  del  Inficrno  was  only  another  name  for  the  Catholicon,  ami 
Divans  literally  "fig-tree  from  hell,"  because  this  tree,  though  it  had  a  fair 
outward  appearance,  produced  very  Lad  fruit ;  and  the  Ligue  did  the  same. 

■•  Philippe  Desportes,  the  j'oet,  Abbe  of  Bonport. 
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have  not  a  bit  of  Higuicro  in  liis  hood,  he  may  just  return  from 
whence  he  came. 

"  20.  Let  Spain  set  her  foot  on  the  throat  of  the  honour  of 
France,  let  the  Lorrainers  strive  to  rob  tlie  legitimate  inheritances 
of  the  Princes  of  royal  blood,  let  them  oppose  them  no  less 
vehemently  than  craftily,  and  dispute  with  them  for  the  Crown, 
only  provide  yourself  with  Catholicon,  you  shall  see  that  men 
will  take  more  pleasure  in  seeing  some  unseasonable  wrangle 
than  in  working  with  all  their  might  to  compel  the  cunning 
tyrants,  trembling  with  fear,  to  let  go  their  hold."' 

(2.)  This  episode  of  the  two  quacks,^  whilst  it  serves  to  set 
clearly  before  ns  tlie  corrupt  spirit  of  the  leaders  of  the 
League,  is  in  the  form  of  an  introduction  to  ihQ  Abridgment  of 
the  Farce  of  the  States  of  the  League,  convoked  in  Paris  on  the 
tenth  of  February  1593;  talcen  from  the  Memoirs  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Lande,  alias  the  Bay onncse  girl,  and  from  tlie  secret 
Confabulations  between  her  and  Fatlicr  Commclct,  a  Jesuit ; 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  satire.  The  actual  proces- 
sion, of  which  the  first  part  of  this  description  is  a  parody, 
took  place  in  1590  ;  and  by  its  extravagance,  its  incongrui- 
ties, its  medley  of  the  grave  and  the  farcical,  it  seems  to  have 
richly  deserved  the  severe  chastisement  whicli  it  received 
three  years  later  at  the  hands  of  the  coterie  of  the  cpiai  des 
Orfkvres.  All  the  mean  political  rivalries  which  pretend  to 
work  only  for  the  public  good  arc  exposed  there  ;  all  these 
men,  who  take  God  as  a  shield  to  hide  their  own  per- 
sonal ba.seness,  pass  before  us.  Tlic  churchmen  are  in  a 
majority  ;  vicars,  curates,  monks  and  friars,  wearing  arms 
over  their  frocks  and  helmets  above  their  cowls,  with  blun- 
derbusses, daggers,  pikes,  and  a  whole  arsenal  of  weapons 
about  them,  "all  grown  rusty  by  Catholic  humility."  One 
of  these  extemporised  soldiers  fires  his  gun  by  accident,  and 
immediately  there  is  a  panic  ;  the  whole  procession  gets  in 
disorder,  and  is  only  kept  back  by  "a  little  holy  water,  just 

'  The  otlnT,  a  I.orr.iiii'T,  was  iiitcmlccl  for  Cardinul  ile  I'l-llcv*;. 
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as  flies  and  horiiets  are  quieted  by  a  little  dust."  After  the 
procession  the  leaguers  are  described,  as  they  assemble  in  the 
hall  appointed  for  their  meeting  ;  and  much  care  is  bestowed 
in  the  explanation  of  the  tapestries  with  which  the  walls  are 
hung — tlie  first  of  which  represents  the  golden  calf  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  wherein  ]Moses  and  Aaron  w^ere  figured  by  the  deceased 
King  Henry  III.  and  the  late  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  ;  but  the 
golden  calf  was  the  image  of  the  late  Due  de  Guise,  raised 
on  high,  adored  by  the  people."  On  others  appeared  the  revolt 
of  Absalom  against  David,  the  victories  of  Senlis,  Arques,  and 
Ivry,  and  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  by  "  Frere  Jacques  Cle- 
ment," on  whose  forehead  was  written  in  large  letters  the 
anagram  of  his  name,  ccst  Vcnfcr  qui  ma  cree.  Thus  the 
assembly  had  their  own  condemnation  always  before  their  eyes. 
Then,  after  they  had  all  taken  their  places  and  when 
"  the  noise  and  the  bad  smells  had  subsided,"  follow  at  con- 
siderable length  the  harangues  of  the  principal  counsellors, 
which  are  conceived  by  their  various  authors  in  an  excellent 
vein  of  paradox  and  humour.  The  supposed  speakers  utter 
their  speeches,  not  as  they  really  would  have  done,  but  as 
truth  would  have  compelled  them  to  do  ;  they  do  not  glorify 
their  deeds,  but  rather  confess  their  iniquities.  They  go 
through  their  intellectual  antics  with  all  the  ineptitude  and 
helplessness  of  a  box  of  marionettes,  talking  treason  and  non- 
sense, rage  and  folly,  bad  logic  and  morality  ;  crushing  their 
best  friends  under  the  weight  of  their  unintentional  satire, 
contradicting  each  other,  disproving  and  betraying  themselves. 
The  speech  of  the  Duke  de  Mayenue,  "  Monsieur  le  Lieute- 
nant," brother  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  is  the  first,  and  opens  thus : 
"  You  are  all  witness  that  since  I  have  taken  up  arms  for  the 
Holy  League,  I  have  always  had  my  preservation  in  such 
regard,  that  I  have  preferred  heartily  my  private  interest  to 
the  cause  of  God,  who  will  know  how  to  guard  himself  without 
me."  Then  follows  a  complete  list  of  all  his  evil  doings, 
crimes,  desires,  poltroonery,  etc.     The  Legate's  speech,  written 
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by  Jacques  Gillot,  comes  next;  it  is  a  medley  of  Italian  and 
Latin.  He  complains  of  the  prolixity  of  bis  predecessor,  and 
therefore  mercifully  cuts  himself  short  whilst  preaching  mas- 
sacre and  extermination,  all  in  the  name  of  religion.  Then 
follow  the  speeches  of  the  Cardinal  de  Pelleve,  written  by 
Florent  Chrestien  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Lyon.s's  by  Nicholas 
Eapin,  the  bellicose  Eector  Eose's  by  tlie  same,  Monsieur 
Eieux's,  on  behalf  of  the  nobility  ;  and  finally  comes  the  long 
harangue  of  d'Aubray,  representative  of  the  Titrs-Etat,  which 
in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  complaint  of  the  evils  under  which, 
France  was  groaning,  betrays  the  evil  character  of  the  defence 
urged  by  the  promoters  of  the  League.  It  is  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  times,  expressed  in  a  true  spirit  of  eloquence,  which  vindi- 
cates for  Pithou,  its  author,  a  high  place  amongst  the  prose 
writers  and  orators  of  the  century.  Listen  to  one  paragraph 
of  liis  nervous  and  vigorous  eloquence,  in  which  the  true 
patriot  speaks  out  from  behind  the  mask  of  the  puppet. 

"  The  depth  of  our  miseries  is  that,  amidst  so  many  misfor- 
tunes and  necessities,  we  are  permitted  neither  to  conii>]ain  nor 
to  demand  succour ;  aud,  with  death  between  our  teeth,  we  must 
say  that  we  are  well,  and  too  happy  to  be  wretched  in  so  good  a 
cause.  0  Paris,  which  is  no  longer  Paris,  but  a  den  of  wild 
beasts,  a  citadel  of  Spaniards,  Walloons,  and  Neapolitans,  a 
refuge  and  safe  retreat  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  assassins  ;  will 
you  never  again  recognise  your  dignity,  and  remember  what  you 
have  been  at  the  price  of  what  you  arc  ;  will  you  never  recover 
from  the  frenzy  which,  in  the  place  of  a  legitimate  and  gracious 
king,  has  spawned  for  you  fifty  kinglets  and  fifty  tyrants  ?  Be- 
hold you  in  irons,  behold  you  in  the  Spanish  inquisition,  more 
intolerable  a  thousand  times,  and  more  hard  to  endure  to  minds 
born  free  and  frank,  as  are  the  French,  than  the  most  cruel 
deaths  which  the  Si)aniards  could  devise.  You  could  not  support 
a  slight  increase  of  taxes  and  dues,  and  a  few  new  edicts  which 
affected  you  but  little  ;  but  now  you  endure  that  men  should 
pillage  your  houses ;  that  they  should  exact  even  yoiir  blood, 
that  they  .should  imprison  your  senatcjrs,  tiiat  tht-y  should  drive 
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out  and  banish  your  good  citizens  and  counsellors  ;  that  they 
should  hang  and  massacre  your  principal  magistrates.  You  see 
it  and  you  endure  it ;  you  not  only  endure  it,  but  you  approve  of 
it  and  praise  it,  and  dare  not  and  cannot  do  otherwise.  You 
could  not  endure  your  good-natured  king,  so  free,  so  familiar, 
who  made  himself  like  a  fellow-citizen  and  burgher  of  your  town, 
which  he  enriched,  which  he  adorned  with  sumptuous  buildings, 
to  Avhich  he  added  strong  and  proud  ramparts,  decorated  with 
honourable  privileges  and  exemptions.  What  do  I  say  %  Could 
not  endure  him  1  Far  worse  :  you  drove  him  from  his  town, 
from  his  palace,  from  his  couch.  What,  drove  him  ?  You  pur- 
sued him.  What,  pursued  him  %  You  assassinated  him,  canon- 
ised the  assassin,  and  made  bonfires  at  his  death.  And  now 
you  see  how  much  this  death  profited  you  ;  for  it  is  the  cause 
why  another  has  risen  in  his  place,  much  more  vigilant,  more 
painstaking,  far  more  warlike,  who  will  know  well  how  to  press 
you  closer,  as  you  have,  to  your  cost,  already  discovered."^ 

(3.)  These  harangues  are  themselves  interspersed  here  and 

there  with  epigrams  and  verses.     The  speech  of  the  Eector 

Eose  has  a  couple,  no   doubt   the  work  of  Eapin  ;  whilst 

several  occur  in    Pithou's   oration  of  M.    d'Aubray.     These 

latter,  with  a  few  more  in  the  introductions  to  the  several 

^  "  L'extremite  de  nos  miseres  est,  qu'entre  tant  de  malliears  et  de  iieces- 
sites  il  ne  nous  est  pas  permis  de  nous  plaindre,  nj  deraander  secours  :  et  faut 
qu'ayant  la  mort  entre  les  dents,  nous  disions  que  nous  nous  portons  bien, 
et  que  nous  sommes  trop  heureux  d'estre  mal-lieureux  pour  si  bonne  cause. 
0  Paris  !  qui  n'est  plus  Paris,  mais  une  spelunque  de  bestes  farouches,  una 
Citadelle  d'Espagnols,  Wallons,  et  Napolitaius  ;  un  asyle,  et  seure  retraite 
de  voleurs,  meurtriers  et  assassinateurs,  ne  veux-tu  jamais  te  ressentir  de  ta 
dignite,  et  te  souvenir  qui  tu  as  este,  a;i  prix  de  ce  que  tu  es  ?  Ke  veux-tu 
jamais  te  guerir  de  cette  frenesie  qui  pour  nn  legitime  et  gracieux  roy  t'a 
engendre  cinquante  Roytelets  et  cinquante  Tyrans  ?  Te  voila  aux  fers,  te  voila 
en  I'inquisition  d'Espagne,  plus  intolerable  niille  fois,  et  plus  dure  a  supporter 
aux  esprits  nes  libres  et  francs,  comme  sont  les  Fran9ois,  que  les  plus  cruelles 
morts,  dont  les  Espagnols  se  .s9auroient  adviser.  Tu  n'as  pen  supporter  une 
legke  augmentation  de  tallies  et  d'offices,  et  quelques  nouveaux  edicts  qui  ne 
t'importoient  nullenient  ;  mais  tu  endures  qu'on  pille  tes  niaisons,  qu'on  te 
ran5onne  jusques  an  sang,  qu'on  emprisonne  tes  senateurs,  qu'on  cliasse  et 
bannisse  tes  bons  citoyens  et  conseillers  :  qu'on  pende,  qu'on  massacre  tes 
principaux  magistrats  :  tu  le  vols,  et  tu  IVndures  :  tu  ne  I'endures  pas  seule- 
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speeches,  and  some  five  or  six  hundred  lines  comprising  a 
distinct  division  of  the  Satyre,  are  the  "work  of  Passerat. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  point  in  several  of  these 
epitaphs,  epigrams,  and  apostrophes;  though,  of  course,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  measure  by  our  own  standard  the 
effect  which  tliey  must  have  produced  at  the  time  of  their 
publication.  Take,  as  an  example,  tliis  dizaine  "  to  the 
Spaniards  concerning  their  doubloons."  ^ 

"  Heavens,  how  fine  and  yellow  they  are, 

Your  doubloons  ; 
Let  some  more  be  fetched, 

Ye  derai-Moors, 
Amongst  your  yellow  sands  ; 
Or  else  go  back, 

Swarthy  ones. 
Paris,  -which  is  no  prey  for  you, 

Will  pack  you  off 
"With  many  long  faces."  ^ 

Or  again,  -with  a  point  steeped  in  gall,  because  the  badge  of 

the  house   of   Guise,    whicli  was   the   rallying-sign   of  the 

Leaguers,  was  a  double  cross,  called  Croix  de  Lorraine : — 

ment,  niais  tu  I'approuves,  et  le  loues,  ct  n'oserois,  et  ne  sgaurois  faire  autre- 
mcnt.  Tu  n'as  peu  supporter  ton  Roy  debonnaire,  si  facile,  si  familier,  qui 
s'estoit  rendu  conime  concitoyen,  et  bourgeois  de  ta  ville,  qu'il  a  enricbie, 
qu'il  a  enibellie  de  somptueux  bastitnens,  accrue  de  forts  et  superbcs  ram- 
parts, ornee  de  privileges  et  exemptions  lionorables.  Que  dis-jc,  peu  supporter? 
C'est  bien  pis  ;  tu  I'as  chassc  de  sa  ville,  de  sa  maison,  de  son  lict.  Quoy, 
cha-sse  ?  Tu  I'as  poursuivy.  Quoy,  poursuivy  ?  Tu  I'as  assassine,  canonize 
I'assassinateur  et  faict  des  feux  de  joye  de  sa  mort.  Et  tu  vols  maintenant 
combien  cette  mort  t'a  profite  ;  car  clle  est  cause  qu'un  autre  est  monte  en 
sa  place,  bien  plus  vigilant,  bien  jilus  laborieux,  bien  plus  gucrrier  ct  qui 
89aura  bien  te  serrer  de  plus  pres,  comnie  tu  as  b.  ton  dam  dc'ja  experiments." 

1  La  Satire  Minijipee,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
'"Men    Dieu   qu'ils  sont   beaux  ec  Ou  bien  vous  en  retournez 

blonds,  Bazanez. 

Vos  doublons  ;  Paris  qui  n'est  vostre  proye 

Faites  en  chercher  encores,  Vous  rcnvoyo 

Demy-Mores,  Avccques  cent  pieds  de  nez." 

Parmy  vos  jaulnes  Sablons. 
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"  Tell  me  what  this  means, 
That  Leaguers  wear  a  double  cross  ? 
'Tis  because  the  League  crucifies 
Jesus  Christ  a  second  time."  ' 

Nor  did  Passerat  spare  even  the  personal  characteristics  of 
his  foes.  The  Duke  de  Guise,  who  was  distantly  related  to 
the  Eoyal  stock,  had  a  flat  nose.     Passerat  wrote  : — 

"  The  League,  being  nonplussed, 
And  the  Leaguers  sore  astounded, 
Have  thought  of  a  fine  device  : 
To  make  a  king  without  a  nose."  ^ 

Whereto  is  added  "  A  Piejoinder  for  the  Duke  : " 

"  The  little  Guise  makes  light 
Of  all  your  quatrains  and  sonnets  ; 
For,  being  flat-nosed  and  evil-smelling, 
He  does  not  feel  when  you  prick  him."  ^ 

After  these  verses  comes  An  Address  of  the  Printed'  about  the 
explanation  of  the  word  Higuiero  d'Infierno,  and  other  things 
which  he  has  learned  from  the  author.  This  pleasant  jcu 
d'esprit,  in  the  true  Pantagnielistic  vein,  is  followed  by  a 
"  supplement,"  entitled  Keics  from  the  Regions  of  the  Moon, 
which,  however,  was  not  contained  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  satire, 

^  "  Mais  dites-mo}'  que  signifie  ^  "La  Ligiie  se  trouvant  camuse, 

Que  les  Ligueurs  ont  double  croix  ?  Et  les  Ligueurs  fort  estonnez, 

C'est  qu'en  la  Ligue  on  crucifie  Se  sont  advisez  d'une  ruse ; 

Jesus  Christ  encore  une  fois."  C'est,  de  se  faire  un  Eoy  sans  nez." 

^  "  Le  petit  Guisard  fait  la  nique 
A  tons  vos  quatrains  et  sonnets  : 
Car  estans  caraus  et  punais 
II  ne  sent  point  quand  on  le  pique. ' 
The  points  partly  depend  on  the  double  signification  of  cainus,  which  means 
"flat-nosed"  and  "  nonplussed,"  and  on   the  equivocation  between  serair, 
meaning  "to  smell  "  and  "  to  feel." 
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CHAP  TEE  II. 

§  1.  The  Didactic  School  of  Poethy. 

So  far  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  literary  result  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Fiance  was  to  revive  ancient  classical  learning, 
to  expand  the  scope  of  natural  and  metaphysical  science,  to 
fan  into  fervent  heat  tlie  embers  of  religious  controversy,  to 
add  a  stimulus  to  satire,  and  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  a  trenchant 
national  intellect.  The  esprit  narquois  of  the  Gaul  had  been 
developed  to  its  highest  pitch  in  Eabelais  ;  his  calm  indif- 
fereutism  had  apparently  reached  its  acme  in  ^Montaigne. 
These  advances  had  been  made  and  these  triumphs  had  been 
reaped  through  the  medium  of  a  prose  style,  which,  elevated 
and  ennobled  by  the  genius  of  those  who  made  it  their 
handmaiden,  seemed  to  spring  suddenly  from  infancy  to 
maturity  without  passing  through  the  long  and  tedious  phases 
of  adolescence.  Calvin  alone_ had  done  as  much  for  French 
prose  as  was  done  by  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Ituly,  ill  .^pain,  or  in  England.  He  was  the  first  to  set  before 
his  fellow-countrymen  a  grand  model  of  eloquent  and  finished 
expression,  and  to  teach  them  the  vast  snpjdeness  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  national  tongue.  It  nmst  have  appeared  to  the 
national  prose-writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  poetic 
form  was  completely  insulficieut  for  the  enunciation  of  the 
loftiest  ideas  and  the  deepest  sentiments  ;  that  prose,  and 
j)rosc  alone,  was  worthy  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  best  moral 
and  intellectual  products. 

Such,  at  all  event.s,  was  the  virtual  conclusion  tu  which 
VOL.  II.  i» 
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the  literary  Eenaissaiice  was  leading  the  cultivated  minds  of 
Fiance,  "when  the  Pleiade  suddenly  shone  above  the  horizon. 
Towards  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  few  poets  to 
whom  it  was  possible  to  assign  anything  like  literary  value 
were  either  drearily  walking  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  old 
trouv^res,  wherein  the  last  blade  of  living  grass  had  long  since 
been  trodden  into  the  mire,  or  else  were  content  to  take 
Marot  as  the  model  of  a  new  form  of  poetic  expression.  Of 
these  latter  the  least  feeble  was  ]\Iellin  de  Saint-Gelais,^  who 
lived  long  enough  to  see,  and  unsuccessfully  to  rail  at,  the 
newfangled  elegances  of  the  school  of  Ronsard.  Marot  died 
in  1544 ;  five  years  later  Joachim  du  Bellay,^  nephew  of  the 
Cardinal  du  Bellay,  who  had  himself  earned  his  place  in  the 
annals  of  French  literature,  published  his  Defense  ct  Illustra- 
tion de  langue  frangaise.  The  book  is  crude  and  over-forcible, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  youth  of  its  author ;  but  it 
was  the  first  articulate  profession  of  the  classical  theory  of 
French  poetry,  and  marks  the  inauguration  of  a  literary 
e^och — say  rather  the  establishment  of  a  new  mould  and 
groove  of  taste — than  which  none  more  specially  characteristic 
has  been,  or  will  have  to  be,  considered  by  us. 

The  passage  from  the  domain  of  feeling  to  the  domain  of 
form,  the  step  which  leads  from  the  preponderance  of  feeling 
in  literature  to  the  pre-eminence  of  literary  form,  has  to  be 
taken  sooner  or  later  by  all  nations  which  are  swayed  by  the 
classical  spirit  more  powerfully  than  by  any  other.  The  time 
is  sure  to  come  when  men  are  wearied,  or  ashamed,  of  per- 
petually moving  in  the  cycle  of  ideas  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
the  classical  tongues  of  antiquity  ;  when,  moreover,  they 
begin  to  find  a  greater  facility  of  expression  in  their  own  ver- 
nacular, and  are  ambitious  to  mould  their  new  language  and 

^  The  Pleiade,  after  the  Greek  Pleiads,  or  sailing  stars,  was  the  name 
given  to  seven  French  poets,  Ronsard,  Daurat,  Du  Bellay,  Belleau,  Jodelle, 
Baif,  and  Tyard.  «  1491-1558.  '^  1524-1560. 
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literature  on  the  model  of  those  which  they  have  set  before 
them  as  their  standard  of  propriety.  The  notion  occurs  to 
some  poets — to  one  or  two  amongst  them  in  particular  — 
that  the  language  of  their  everyday  life  may  become,  as  it 
were,  the  Latin  of  their  own  age  :  that  they  themselves  may 
be  the  Tacitus  and  the  Ovid,  or  at  least  the  Plautus  and  the 
Ennius  of  a  new  classical  epoch.  Thenceforth  the  subject,  the 
naturalness,  the  verisimilitude  of  what  they  write,  seems  less 
and  less  important  to  them  ;  to  establish  and  stereotype  a 
phrase,  a  metre,  a  form,  a  paragraph,  to  select  and  perpetuate 
the  model  of  a  poem  or  an  essay,  becomes  in  their  eyes  the 
most  worthy  aim  of  a  literary  man.  The  change  is  naturally 
more  striking  in  poetry  than  in  prose ;  at  all  events  it  is 
made  more  easily  and  rapidly  in  the  style  which  most  readily 
lends  itself  to  specialities  of  form.  Such  a  change  was  made 
in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  poets 
of  the  Pleiade.  The  new  fashion  of  French  versification  was 
destined  to^exert  its  influence  during  more  than  two  centuries  ; 
in  fact,  up  to  and  beyond  the  Revolution.  We  sball  have 
occasion  to  consider  its  nature  and  effects  hereafter ;  for  the 
present  let  us  say  that  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
France  had  no  poet  of  superlative  genius  or  originality. 
Dramatists,  versifiers  of  high  didactic, force  and  beauty,  she 
was  to  possess  in  abundance  ;  but  great  poets,  none.  The 
man  who  consents  to  lace  and  pad  his  body,  to  wear  stays 
and  a  wig,  may  look  excellently  well  in  a  minuet  or  a  court- 
pageant  ;  but  tlie  free  play  of  his  limbs,  the  natural  agility 
and  vigour  which  he  might  liave  enjoyed,  must  be  sacrificed 
on  the  shrine  of  his  adopted  fashion. 

§  2.  lioNSAitn  AND  Ills  Followers. 

Joachim  du  IJellay  sounded  the  call  to  arms  wliich  an- 
nounced the   opening   of  this  new  literary  campaign,  and 
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raised  the  standard  beneath  which  the  Pleiade,  or  the 
Brujadc,  as  they  began  by  calling  themselves,  were  originally 
rallied.  Though  Eoiisard  was  in  the  finest  sense  the  leader 
of  the  band — certainly  the  brightest  star  of  the  constellation 
— it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  he  was  in  any  degree  the  in- 
stigator of  du  Bellay's  work.  The  two  men  were  of  the  same 
age,  and  the  bond  between  them,  at  all  events  after  the  year 
1549,  was  a  close  and  lasting  one  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Defense  ct  Illustration  did  much  to  confirm, 
if  not  to  form  the  talent  of  Eonsard.  Listen  to  the  declama- 
tion by  which  the  young  apostle  of  the  neo-classical  faith 
enforces  his  doctrine. 

"  0  how  I  long  to  see  these  springs  wither,  to  chastise  these 
small  youths,  to  beat  down  these  attempts,  to  dry  up  these  Foun- 
tains !  .  .  .  How  I  wish  these  Forlorn  ones,  these  Humble  Expect- 
ants, these  Exiles  from  Bliss,  these  Slaves,  these  Obstructions,  Avere 
packed  back  again  to  the  Bound  Table.  Leave  all  these  old 
French  poems  to  the  floral  games  of  Toulouse,  and  to  the  puy '  of 
Bouen :  such  as  rondeaus,  ballads,  virelais,  royal  songs,  lays,  and 
other  such  spicy  things,  which  corrupt  the  taste  of  our  language,  and 
are  of  no  other  value  than  to  bear  witness  to  our  ignorance  !  .  .  . 
Be  assured,  my  readers,  that  he  will  be  the  genuine  poet  whom  I 
look  for  in  our  language,  who  sliall  make  me  indignant,  shall 
soothe  and  rejoice  me,  shall  cause  me  to  grieve,  to  love,  to  hate, 
to  wonder,  to  be  astounded  :  in  short,  who  shall  hold  the  bridle 
of  my  affections,  turning  me  to  this  side  or  that  at  his  pleasure." 

I        To  reach  this  high  ideal  the  poet  must  labour  incessantly, 
I  place  his  chief  reliance  on  the  study  of  the  ancients,  and 

"  by  night  and  day  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Greek  and 

Latin  models."  - 

"  Thither,  then,  0  Frenchmen,  advance  courageously,  towards 
that  illustrious  Boman  city,  and  with  the  booty  plundered  from 

'  See  vol.  i.  bk.  ii.  eh.  4,  p.  230,  note  1. 

^  "Feiiilette  de  main  nocturne  et  journelle:"  oiochirnd  versate  manu, 
versate  dhirnd. 
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her,  as  you  have  more  than  once  done,  adorn  your  temples  and 
your  altars.  Fear  no  more  those  cackling  geese,  that  fierce  Man- 
lius,  and  that  traitor  Camillas,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  good 
faith,  surprises  you  in  your  nakedness,  as  you  count  out  the 
ransom  of  the  Capitol.  Enter  that  false-tongued  Greece,  and  sow- 
there  once  again  the  famous  nation  of  the  Gallo-Greeks.  Pillage 
without  scruple  the  sacred  treasures  of  that  Delphic  temple,  as 
you  did  of  old,  and  fear  no  more  that  dumb  Apollo,  his  false 
oracles,  and  his  rebounding  arrows.  Remember  your  ancient 
Marseilles,  the  second  Athens,  and  your  Gallic  Hercules,  drawing 
the  peoples  behind  hinx  by  their  ears,  with  a  chain  attached  to 
his  tongue."  ' 

The  counsel  was  plainly  and  rudely  put  ;  and  it  was 
the  counsel  which  the  young  Pierre  de  lionsard'-  kept 
steadily  before  him  during  the  laborious  years  in  which  he 
deliberately  prepared  himself  to  be  to  France  the  poet  of  the 
future. 

Da  Bellay  wrote  also  the  Olivc,^  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  sonnets,  a  few  odes,  and  several  poems  in  the 
Alexandrine  measure.  He  brought  the  latter  to  great  perfec- 
tion, and  liis  Hymn  on  Dcafiuss,  and  the  Poet  Court icr  bear 
witness  to  it.  In  general  he  endeavoured  to  free  French  vei-se 
fn»m  many  of  its  most  galling  fetters,  tried  to  vary  the 
position  and  emphasis  of  the  caesura,  did  not  scru})le  to  run 
one  line  int/i  another,  and  did  not  insist  upon  the  alternation 

'  \a  (lonqiios,  Finnjois,  manlii-z  couragi-usement  vera  ct-ste  bUjHjrbe  cito 
roiiiaine,  ot  tics  wrvcs  (IcsjiouilliH  <l\-llc  (<<pinm«  vous  avcz  fait  jilusirune  fois) 
oniez  V08  t«'nij)le8  ct  aiitcls.  Nc  rnii^iifZ  plus  c-es  oycs  criardos,  cc  fit-r  Manlii- 
et  ce  traitre  Camillc,  qui,  souliz  ornhre  <le  I>oDiie  foy  vous  surpnniHiit  Iomh 
nuiis  coutnns  la  rcn9on  du  Cajiitolf  ;  <loiiii<-z  en  ccstc  Grcce  men tc rcs.se  ft  y 
Kincz  encore  un  coup  la  fainj-usc  nation  ties  Gallogrecn.  rilleznioy  juins  con* 
■cicnr*!  Its  sacn-JE  thrcsora  «!<•  cc  temiile  (lc1{>liic|Uf,  ninni  qm;  vous  avcz  fait 
autrefoi.s,  et  ne  cniignrz  plus  cc  nnx-t  Apf>llon,  m-a  faux  onicU-s,  no  sos  flcsclics 
n-bouclicts.  Voua  souvinnne  de  vostre  ancivnne  Marscillo,  6ccond<>8  .Vtlu'-nes, 
et  dc  vnstrc  Ilercule  gallique,  tirant  Ics  {teupli-s  apris  lui,  par  leurs  orvilles, 
kvcrques  un<!  chalne  attaohce  il  «a  langue."  '  ISil-lfiSS. 

•  An  anaj^ram  of  Viole,  a  lady  from  Anjjpm,  whom  \ik  crli-brntr*. 
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of  male   and  female  rhymes.     Here   is   one  of  his  sonnets 
describing  Venice  • — 

"  O  Magny  !  you  should  see  these  coward  Magnificoes, 
Their  splendid  arsenal,  their  vessels,  their  address, 
Their  palace,  their  St.  Mark,  their  harbour,  their  Eialto, 
Their  change,  their  traffic,  their  bartering,  and  their  bank ; 
You  should  behold  their  long-beak'd  antique  hoods. 
Their  broad-sleeved  gowns,  and  their  caps  without  brim, 
Their  talk  so  coarse,  their  gravity,  their  demeanour. 
And  then  their  sage  advice  on  pubhc  questions. 
You'll  see  their  senate  balloting  on  all  things : 
And  everywhere  their  gondolas  afloat. 
Their  dames,  their  feasts,  their  solitary  living  : 
But  the  best  sight  of  all  is  to  behold 
These  aged  wittols  going  to  wed  the  sea, 
Whose  spouses  they  are,  and  the  Turk  her  leman." ' 

Spenser  was  a  great  admirer  of  Du  Bellay  ;  he  translated 
his  AntiquiUs  de  Bome  under  the  title  of  The  Ruines  of  Rome, 
and  annexed  to  it  the  following  envoi : — 

"  Bellay,  first  garland  of  free  Poesie 
That  France  brought  forth,  though  fruitfuU  of  brave  wits, 
Well  Avorthie  thou  of  immortalitie. 
That  long  hast  traveld,  by  thy  learned  writs, 

"II  fait  bon  voir,  Magny,  ces  colons  inagnifiques, 
Lenr  superbe  arsenal,  leurs  vaisseaux,  leur  abord, 
Leur  S.  Marc,  leur  palais,  leur  Realte,  leur  Port, 
Leurs  changes,  leurs  profits,  leur  banque,  et  leurs  trafiques, 
II  fait  bon  voir  le  bee  de  leurs  chaprons  antiques, 
Leurs  robes  a  grand'  manclie,  et  leurs  bonnets  sans  bord, 
Leur  parler  tout  grossier,  leur  gravite,  leur  port, 
Et  leurs  sages  advis  aux  affaires  publiques. 
II  fait  bon  voir  de  tout  leur  senat  balloter, 
11  fait  bon  voir  par  tout  leurs  gondolles  flotter. 
Leurs  femmes,  leurs  festins,  leur  vivre  solitaire  : 
Mais  ce  que  Ton  en  doit  le  meilleur  estimer, 
C'est  quand  ces  vieux  cocus  vont  espouser  la  mer 
Dont  il.s  sont  les  maris  et  le  Turc  I'adultere." 
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Olde  Eome  out  of  her  ashes  to  revive, 
And  give  a  second  life  to  dead  decayes ! 
Needes  must  he  all  eternitie  survive, 
That  can  to  other  give  eternall  daycs : 
Thy  dayes  therefore  are  endles,  and  thy  praise 
Excelling  all,  that  ever  went  before." 

The  English  poet  translated  twice  the  French  one's 
Visions;  first  in  the  year  1569,  in  blank  verse,  and  the 
second  time  in  1591,  in  rhyme.  "We  give  a  sonnet  of  the 
latter  translation,  as  a  sample  of  a  perfect  copy  by  a  great 
master  : — 

"  On  high  hills  top  I  saw  a  stately  frame, 
An  hundred  cubits  high  by  iust  assize. 
With  hundredtli  pillours  fronting  faire  the  same, 
All  wrought  Avith  diamond  after  Dorick  wize  : 
Nor  brick  nor  marble  was  the  wall  in  view, 
But  shining  christall,  wliich  from  top  to  base 
Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  rayons  threw. 
One  hundred  steps  of  Afrike  golds  enchase : 
Golde  was  the  parget ;  and  the  seeling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  golde ; 
The  floore  of  iasp  and  emeraude  was  dight. 
0  worlds  vainesse !     Whiles  thus  I  did  behold, 
An  earthquake  shooke  the  hill  from  lowest  seat, 
And  overthrew  this  frame  with  ruine  great."  ' 

*  "  .Sur  la  croppe  d'uii  mont  je  vis  une  fabriqne 

Dc  cent  brasses  de  haut :  cent  colonnes  d'un  rond, 
Toutes  de  diamans  oraoycnt  le  brave  front, 
Et  ]a  fa9on  de  I'oeuvre  estoit  a  la  Dorique, 
La  mnraille  n'estoit  de  niarbre  ni  de  briquc, 
Mai.s  d'un  luisant  cristal,  qui  du  sominet  au  fond, 
Elan(;oit  mille  rais  de  son  ventre  profoiul, 
Sur  cent  dcgrez  dorez  du  plus  fin  or  d'Afrique. 
D'or  estoit  le  laml)nH,  ct  le  sommet  encor 
Rcluisoit  escaillc  de  grandes  lames  d'or  : 
Le  pave  fut  de  jasjK;,  et  d'esraauraudc  fine. 
O  vanitc  du  monde  !     Un  soudain  trcniblcment 
Faisant  croulcr  du  niont  la  plus  basse  racine, 
Ren  verse  ce  beau  lieu  depuis  Ic  fondenient.'' 
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And  now  we  have  anived  at  lionsard,  a  native  of  Ven- 
donie,  tlio  greatest  of  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade.  His  father 
was  "  niaitre  d'hotel"  to  Francis  the  First ;  he  himself  began 
life  as  a  page  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,^ 
whilst  the  latter  travelled  in  Italy  and  in  England.  He  may 
have  met  AVyatt,  and  Surrey,  and  Gabriel  Harvey  ;  and  in- 
deed there  are  features  in  his  poems  which  are  not  Avitliout 
resemblance  to  the  younger  classical  school  of  the  English 
Tudor  period.  For  a  while  he  followed  the  profession  of 
arms  ;  but  at  length,  resolving  to  be — what  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  born — a  poet,  he  gave  up  the  pleasures  to 
which  his  station  entitled  him,  studied  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  placed  himself,  in  the  year  1544,  under  the  care  of  Jean 
Daurat,  whom,  as  well  as  his  fellow-student  Baif,  he  subse- 
quently installed  in  the  Pleiade.  No  less  than  seven 
years  were  devoted  to  this  arduous  second  education  ;  the 
principal  aim  of  which  was,  no  doubt,  to  amass  and  arrange  a 
whole  dictionary  of  poetic  terms  and  phrases  ;  to  concoct  an 
entire  cento  of  poetic  models,  in  the  form  which  commended 
itself  to  the  classical  judgment  of  the  master,  and  to  the  fas- 
tidious ear  of  the  pupil.  His  first  poems  were  not  given  to 
the  public  until  the  year  1550,  at  which  time  not  only 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  but  also  Jodelle,  Eerai  Belleau,  and 
Pontus  de  Tyard  had  already  professed  their  adhesion  to  the 
new  school  of  thought,  and  had  made  contributions  to  the 
poetry  of  the  future.  The  latest  comer  of  the  seven  poets 
known  as  the  Pleiade  was  destined  at  once  to  eclipse  his 
companions,  and  to  add  immediate  fame  to  the  company  of 
which  he  was  the  chosen  leader. 

The  title  of  the  work  in  which  Eonsard  made  his  dihid 

bears  witness  to  the  deliberation  with  which  he  had  sketched 

out  the  plan  of  his  poetic  labours  :  Lcs  quatre  premiers  livres 

ties  Odes  de  P.  de  Bonsard,  Vandomois ;  ensemUe  son  Bocagc. 

'  Charles,  third  sou  of  the  king. 
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The  same  purpose  appeared  yet  more  clearly  in  the  preface. 
"  If  men,"  says  this  new  aspirant  for  public  favour,  in  the 
very  first  words  which  lie  had  addressed  to  the  public, 
"  whether  in  past  ages  or  in  the  present,  have  deserved  any 
praise  for  having  diligently  followed  in  the  track  of  those 
who,  running  in  the  career  of  their  originality,  have  long 
since  passed  the  goal,  how  mucli  more  ought  the  runner  to  be 
extolled  who,  riding  freely  through  tlie  Attic  and  Eonian 
plains,  dares  to  follow  an  unknown  patli  to  immortality ! 
Not,  reader,  that  I  am  so  greedy  of  glory,  or  so  warped 
by  ambitious  presumption  tliat  I  would  force  you  to  give 
me  that  which  time,  it  may  be,  shall  bestow  ;  but  when 
you  have  styled  me  the  first  French  lyric  author,  and  him  who 
has  guided  others  in  the  track  of  so  praiseworthy  a  labour, 
then  you  will  liave  rendered  me  that  which  you  owe  me." 

This  proud  appeal  was  listened  to  and  granted  on  the 
spot.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  Eonsard  was  courted  and 
flattered  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
been  laid  in  the  tomb,  mIicu  his  successors,  even  those  who 
unconsciously  owed  most  to  his  influence,  began  to  dispute  his 
title  to  fame.  Malherbe  ridiculed  him,  Boileau  crushed  him 
with  an  epigram,^  Arnault  declared  that  "  it  was  a  dislionour 
to  the  (French)  nation  to  liave  valued  the  pitiable  poems 
of  Ronsard."  Strange  indeed  is  tlie  fiite  of  the  man  who,  re- 
pudiated and  neglected  in  the  ages  wlien  his  influence  was 
virtually  paramount,  receives  a  second  and  fuller  apprecia- 
tion in  an  age  wliich  seeks  its  poetic  inspiration  at  least  in 
part  from  the  earlier  sources  which  he  himself  despised.  In 
1872  his  native  town  erected  a  monument  to  "  Pitire  de  Ron- 
sard,  premier  Lyrique  fran^ais." 

The  first  four  books  of  Konsard's  Odes  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  fifth,  which  was  pjibli.shed  in  1552,  together 
witii  liis  Amours.     Fiom  that  moment  he  was  accepted  as 

*   "Reglant  tuut,  brouillu  tout,  fit  ui>  art  i\  sa  niuUc" 
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the  great  poet  of  the  day.  He  was  hailed  as  the  Pindar,  the 
Horace,  the  Petrarch  of  France  ;  and  the  very  Academy  of 
Jeux  jioraux  which  du  Bellay  had  Laughed  at,  sent  him,  as 
the  most  appropriate  expression  of  their  regard,  a  massive 
silver  Minerva.  The  most  illustrious  men  in  the  country 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  nionarchs  themselves 
hastened  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  genius.  Mar- 
guerite of  Savoy  accepted  the  dedication  of  his  Hymns  in 
1555,  and  of  the  sequel  of  his  Amours  in  the  following  year. 
Mary  Stuart,  in  a  similar  manner,  patronised  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works,  and  sent  him  two  thousand  crowns 
and  a  costly  piece  of  plate  (1560)  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  sent 
him  a  diamond  of  value  as  a  token  of  her  regard.  Catherine 
de  Medici  publicly  thanked  him  for  his  Discov,rsc  about  the 
Miseries  of  these  times  (1563),  directed  against  the  Calvinists, 
and  suggested  to  him  the  publication  of  his  heroic  poem  the 
Franciade  (1572)  ;  whilst  her  sons  learned  his  verses  by 
heart,  and  assigned  to  him  pension  after  pension.  And, 
greater  homage  than  all,  Tasso  submitted  to  his  judgment  the 
first  outline  of  the  Jerusalem  delivered.  Montaigne  himself 
declared  that  French  poetry  had  attained  its  standard,  and 
could  not  advance  beyond  Eonsard.  In  a  sense,  he  was  right. 
Until  the  nineteenth  century,  perhaps,  it  never  did.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  those  amongst  the  contemporaries 
of  Eonsard  who  despised,  or  at  least  affected  heartily  to 
despise  him.  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais,  of  whom  the  poet  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  tenailU  2:>ft7'  sa  pince,  called  him 
ironically  le  roi  des  j^oUcs  et  le  poete  des  rois,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  satirising  him.  Charles  Fontaine,^  who  in  the 
Quintil  Iloratien  warmly  controverted  the  positions  taken  up 
by  Du  Bellay,  was  a  bitter  and  persistent  enemy  of  the  im- 
mortaliseurs  deux  memes,  as  he  styled  the  I^leiade,  and  an 
enthusiastic,  if  weak   and  ineffective   champion  of  the  old 

1  1513-1587. 
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school.  More  formidable  still,  liabelais  Houtod  the  elegant, 
fastidious,  and  inflated  enphuist,  whom  he  no  doubt  lam- 
pooned in  the  description  of  the  Limousin  scholar  who 
"  flayeth  the  Latin  .  .  .  who  doth  highly  Pindarize."  ^  Eon- 
sard  did  not  answer  liabelais  until  after  the  latter's  death, 
when  he  wrote  an  epitaph  of  which  we  may  hope  that  he 
lived  to  be  ashamed.  Time  wrote  another  and  more  pungent 
epitaph  upon  them  both  ;  for  whilst  the  repute  of  Eabelais 
has  increased  steadily  year  by  year,  not  a  single  selection  of 
Eonsard's  works  w^as  printed  between  1630  and  1828,  and 
only  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  works  in  1857,  and  the  nine 
following  years. 

The  preponderating  opinion,  even  in  the  present  day,  is 
probably  that  which  an  eminent  French  critic-  has  expressed, 
not  without  copious  citations  in  support  of  his  judgment ; 
"  Eonsard  has  no  ideas,  and  he  is  very  poor  in  sentiment." 
Let  us  understand  what  this  implies  ;  for  if  we  understand 
it  in  tlie  case  of  Eonsard  we  shall  have  advanced  half-way 
towards  an  appreciation  of  the  bulk  of  French  poetry — at  all 
events  of  that  produced  between  the  Eenaissance  and  the 
Ee  volution. 

Eich  in  sentiment  Eonsard  undoubtedly  Avas  not,  because 
he  sternly  confined  himself  to  a  language  whose  vocabulary  of 
sentiment  was  limited — which  could  indeed  most  admirably 
express  what  had  been  felt  often  and  of  old,  by  men  who  had 
wedded  their  own  fresh  ideas  to  happy  words,  but  whicli 
could  not  supply  terms  for  entirely  new  experiences,  and 
which  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  medium  of  originality.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Eonsard  was  destitute  of 
original  ideas,  or  that  he  was  incapable  of  deep  sentiment ; 
but  he  chose  deliberately  to  limit  his  power  of  expression, 
and,  as  a  consequence,   he   virtually   limited   his   power  of 

*  See  vol.  i.  Lk.  iii.  ch.  U,  jmgo  21»'2. 
'  ir.  Paul  Albert,  in  La  litUrcUurc/ranfaw  dcs  ori'jiiKs  d,  la  Jin  da  X  VJ'  siicle. 
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experience  and  conception.  He  selected  a  sphere  ■\vhereiu  to 
move — a  field  whose  boundaries  were  marked,  and  therefore 
narrow.  From  that  time  forward  lie  had  cut  off  from  himself 
all  the  undiscovered  or  ignored  regions  which  lay  beyond  the 
circumscribed  line,  not,  however,  without  leaving  himself  an 
infinite  variety.  To  say,  therefore,  that  Eonsard  had  no  ideas 
is  inexact ;  to  say  that  he  Avas  poor  in  sentiment  is  vague, 
or  at  least  only  relatively  true.  He  had  ideas — all  the  ideas 
and  illustrations  of  classical  authors  ;  and  he  was  able  to 
translate,  to  imitate,  to  vary,  to  recombine  these,  and  to  apply 
them  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  age,  with  as  much 
freshness  and  charm  as  his  talent  would  allow.  He  had 
sentiment ;  and,  so  far  as  his  literary  fashion  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  reason  why  this  sentiment  should  be  less  for- 
cible or  deep  than  the  sentiment  of  a  Sophocles,  a  Theocritus, 
a  Propertius,  or  an  Ovid.  Let  us  be  still  more  just  to  tlie 
Pleiade  and  their  successors  ;  they  had  open  to  them  as  their 
subject-matter  the  whole  range  of  human  intellect  and  pas- 
sion, and  if  it  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  readers 
that  they  should  first  be  cultivated  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
refinement  and  critical  taste,  j'et,  this  point  attained,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  the  judgment  or  the  feelings  of  a  cultivated 
man  should  not  be  as  deeply  moved  by  them  as  the  judgment 
and  feelings  of  others  are  moved  by  writers  of  greater  licence 
and  more  startling  originality.  No  doubt  Eonsard  and  his 
friends  pushed  to  an  extreme  their  reliance  upon  and  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  classical  authors,  and  that  to  be  compelled 
now-a-days  to  read  their  poems  as  a  duty,  which  their  contem- 
poraries read  for  pleasure,  would  produce  nothing  short  of 
nausea.  No  doubt  their  verses  are  stuffed  and  crammed  with 
classical  names,  allusions,  fables,  and  illustrations  ;  ^  but  tliis 

^  Ronsard  did  much  to  purify  and  strengthen  the  French  language,  as 
Englishmen  in  the  same  age  were  doing  for  their  own.     He  himself  hoasts  : — 
"  Adonques  pour  hausser  ma  langue  maternelle 
Iidompte  de  labeur,  je  travaillai  pour  die  ; 
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must  not  blind  ns  to  the  fact  that  the  poetry  of  the  Pleiade 
contains  mneli  that  is  genuinely  beautiful,  and  capable  ot 
affording  real  pleasure  to  the  developed  appetite  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv'. 

In  short,  if  you  take  up  Uonsard,  or  say,  such  a  sample  of 
him  as  has  been  presented  to  us  in  a  carefully  edited  volume 
of  selections,^  "when  you  are  in  the  mood  for  reading  his 
poems,  you  will,  on  the  whole,  like  him.  "What  more  can  be 
said  for  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  poets  of  the  present 
day  ?  Eonsard's  sonnet  to  his  friend  Pontus  de  Tyard,  i\ 
propos  of  his  critics,  is  more  than  dignified  and  elegant ;  it  is 
just  :— 

"  Tyard,  I  was  blamed  when  I  began  to  write, 
Because  I  was  obscure  to  ordiuary  people  ; 
But  now  they  say  that  I  am  the  very  reverse. 
And  that  I  belie  myself  by  speaking  too  vulgarly. 
You  whose  toil  learnedly  brings  to  birtli 
Undying  works,  tell  me,  what  should  I  do  1 
Tell  me  (for  you  know  everything)  how  am  I  to  please 
This  obstinate  monster  so  diverse  in  judgment. 
"NVlien  I  thunder  in  my  verse,  they  are  afraid  to  read  me; 
When  my  voice  is  low,  they  do  nought  but  malign  me. 
Tell  me  by  Avliat  bond,  power,  pinchers,  or  nails, 
Shall  I  hold  this  Proteus,  who  changes  at  every  turn  1 
Tyard,  I  understand  you,  vre  must  let  him  talk. 
And  laugh  at  him,  as  he  laughs  at  us." ' 

Je  fis  (Ics  mots  nouveaiix,  je  rappelai  Ics  vieux, 
Si  bien  que  son  rcnom  je  poussjii  jusqu'au.ic  cieux.  .  .  . 
Et  mis  la  jiocsie  en  tcl  onlre  (lu'apres 
Le  Franrais  fut  egal  aux  Romaiiis  et  aux  Grecs. " 
Potsics  choisies  dc  P.  dc  Jlons'trd,  eil.  by  L.  Ikcq  tie  Fouquifere*. 
^  Tyard,  on  me  bla.smoit  h  mon  oommcnrement, 
De  quoi  j'estois  obsciir  an  simjile  ywpiilaire  ; 
Mais  ou  (lit  aiijourd  hay  quo  je  suis  an  contraire, 
Et  que  je  mc  <b';men.s  parlant  trop  bassement. 
Toy  de  qui  le  labcur  enfante  doctenient 
Dos  livn-s  in:iiinrtt'!.s,  dy-inoy,  que  «loy-je  faire  T 
Dy-moy  (car  tu  sals  tout)  cominc  doy  je  coinplaire 
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It  is  for  the  poet  to  write,  to  influence,  to  be  a  "maker"  of 
men  by  being  a  maker  of  words,  and,  in  addition,  to  let  the 
judgment  of  the  public  go  by  default.  Tew  poets  have 
exerted  a  greater  reflex  influence  upon  their  generation  and 
their  posterity  than  Eonsard  ;  few  poets  have  more  remark- 
ably illustrated  the  capriciousness  of  the  popular  judgment. 

For  expressing  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  art, 
the  characteristic  ideas  and  sentiments  of  classic  language  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  ;  and  the  muse  of  Eonsard  excels  in 
natural  description.  There  is  much  life  and  vigour,  much 
licence  even,  and  freshness,  in  the  Folastrissinie  Voyo.rje,  ctHer- 
cueil,  written  to  commemorate  a  picnic  at  Arcueil  in  the 
summer  of  1549.  Two  or  three  stanzas — shaped  in  one  of  the 
poet's  favourite  metres — will  suf&ce  to  convey  the  peaceful 
and  refined  mood  in  which  Eonsard  most  freq[uently  sat  down 
to  write  : — 

"  Let  them  lavish,  let  them  scatter 
The  viands 
With  a  liberal  hand. 
And  the  pasties  on  which  the  ancient 

Women  of  Memphis 
Feasted  the  effeminate  Ecman. 

Sweet  divine  dew 

From  Anjou, 
Bacchus,  save  your  liquor ! 
The  friendship  which  I  feel  for  thee 

Is  so  strong 
That  I  have  it  always  in  my  heart. 

A  ce  monstre  testu  divers  en  jugenient  ? 

Quand  je  tonne  en  mes  vers,  il  a  peur  de  me  lire  ; 

Quand  ma  voix  se  desenfle,  il  ne  fait  qu'en  mesdire 

Dy-moi  de  quel  lien,  force,  tenaille,  on  clous 

Tiendra}--je  ce  Prote  qui  se  change  a  tous  coups  ? 

Tyard,  je  t'enten  bien,  il  le  faut  laisser  dire, 

Et  nous  rire  de  luy,  comme  il  se  rit  de  nous. 
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Never  man,  until  he  dies 

Eemains 
Perfectly  happy  ; 
Always  with  gladness 

Sadness 
Is  secretly  mingled."  1 

There  is  little  or  no  affectation  there ;  still  less  in  the 
following  exquisite  poem,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  more  straightforward,  and  more  genuine  in  its  senti- 
ment. It  is  dedicated  "  To  Cassandra,"  and  might  be  ad- 
dressed, with  perfect  fitness,  to  any  young  and  lovely  girl  to 
whom  one  would  teach  the  philosophy  of  nature. 

"  Come,  darling,  let  us  see  if  the  rose, 
Which  this  morning  had  displayed 
Her  robe  of  purple  to  the  sun, 
To-night  has  not  lost 
The  folds  of  her  purpled  robe, 
And  her  hue,  so  like  your  own. 

Alas !  see  in  how  short  a  time 
Darling,  she  has  upon  the  earth, 
Alas  !  alas  !  suffered  her  beauties  to  fall  I 
0  Nature,  thou  very  step-mother. 
Since  such  a  flower  only  lasts 
From  morning  until  eve  ! 

Therefore,  if  you'll  believe  me,  darling, 
Whilst  your  years  bloom 

*  "  Qu'on  protliguc,  qu'on  repandc,  L'amitid  que  je  te  porte 

Lft  viaiide  Eat  tant  forte 

D'une  liberale  main,  Que  je  lay  tousjours  au  coeur. 

Et  lea  pasts  dont  I'ancienne  t        •    m  ^     .       i-i 

,,'       ,  .  Jamais  1  homme,  tant  nu  il  meare. 
Memphiennu  vr     1 

•^  Ne  demeure 

Festoya  le  mol  Remain.  r-  _*      /        r  •  ,. 

■'  Fortune  parfaictcment  ; 

Doulce  roaee  divine  Tousjours  avec  la  lyesse 

Angevine,  La  tristcsse 

Bacchufl,  sauve  ta  liqueur  I  Se  mesle  sccrettcmcnt. " 
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In  their  greenest  freshness, 
Pluck,  pUick  your  youth  : 
Because  old  age,  like  this  flower, 
Will  make  your  beauty  wither."^ 

In  1572,  twenty  days  after  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre, 
appeared  Ronsard's  great  epic  poem  the  Franciadc,  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  and  which  was  intended 
to  sing,  in  twenty-four  books,  the  mighty  deeds  of  "  the  race 
of  French  kings,  descended  from  Francion,  a  child  of  Hector 
and  a  Trojan  by  birth."  Only  four  books,  forming  an  approxi- 
mate total  of  five  or  six  thousand  verses,  appeared,  and  the 
death  of  Charles  IX.  put  a  stop  to  its  further  publication. 
Our  author  himself  says — 

"  If  king  Charles  had  lived 
I  would  have  finished  this  long  work ; 
As  soon  as  death  conquered  him. 
His  death  vanquished  my  courage." '' 

But  it  is  possible  that  want  of  success  may  have  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  whole,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  book  he  candidly  confesses  that 

"  The  Frenchmen  who  will  read  my  verses. 
If  they  be  not  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Instead  of  this  book  will  have 
But  a  cumbersome  weight  in  their  hands." ' 

*  "  Mignonne,  allons  voir  si  la  rose,  Tandis  que  vostre  age  fleuronne 

Qui  ce  matin  avait  desclose  En  .sa  plus  verte  nouveaute, 

Sa  robe  de  pourpre  au  Soleil,  Cueillez,  cueillez,  vostre  jeunesse ; 

A  point  perdu  ceste  vesf)reo  Comme  a  ce.ste  fleur  la  vieillcsse 

Les  plis  de  sa  robe  pourpree  Feva  ternir  vostre  beaute." 
Et  son  teint  au  vostre  pareil.             2  «  gj  ]e  j-gy  Charles  eust  vescu, 

Las !  voyez  comme  en  pen  d'espace,  J'eusse  aclieve  ce  long  onvrage  ; 

Mignonne,  elle  a  dessus  la  place  Si  tost  que  la  mort  I'eust  vaineu. 

Las!  las  !  ses  beautez  laisse  cheoir!  Sa  mort  me  vainquit  le  courage." 
0  vrayment  marastre  Nature,            3  «  j^gs  Francois  qui  mes  vers  liront. 

Puis  qu'une  telle  fleur  ne  dure  g'ils  ne  sont  et  Grecs  et  Eomains, 

Que  du  matin  jusques  au  soir !  p-„  jjeu  ^^  ce  livre  ils  n'auront 

Done,  si  vous  me  croyez,  mignonne,  Qu'un  pesant  faix  entre  les  mains." 
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In  the  Eglofjues,  chiefly  published  in  1560,  Ronsard  makes 
the  "first  travelling  shepherd"  speak  as  follows  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  of  Mary  Stuart : — 

"  Passing  on  the  other  shore,  I  went  to  see  the  English, 
A  land  right  opposite  to  Gallia's  coast ; 
I  saw  their  ocean  agitated  by  the  waves, 
I  saw  their  beautiful  queen,  chaste  and  virtuous  ; 
Around  her  palace  I  saw  these  great  lords 
Gentle,  handsome  and  courteous,  magnanimous  and  strong, 
I  .saw  them  revere  Charles  and  Catherine, 
Having  sworn  peace,  and  thrown  their  ancient  quarrel 
Far  to  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
I  saw  the  Scottisli  queen,  wise  and  fair. 
Who  in  body  and  mind  seemed  a  goddess ; 
Near  to  her  eyes  I  drew  ;  but  they  were  two  suns, 
Two  suns  of  beauty  without  peers. 
I  saw  them  dimmed  with  dewy  moisture  clear, 
And  on  their  lids  a  lovely  crystal  tear, 
Eemembering  France  and  her  lost  sceptre, 
And  her  first  love,  passed  away  like  a  dream  !  " ' 

Eonsard  appears  also  to  have  been  at  least  poetically 
inclined  to  Bacchic  celebrations.  He  does  not  alone  sing  often 
the  praises  of  good  wine — we  have  already  seen  it  in  the 

^  "  Passant  d'austre  coste,  j'alloy  voir  les  Anglois, 
Region  opposee  au  rivage  gaulois  ; 
Je  vy  leur  graiide  mer  en  vagues  fluctueuse, 
Je  vy  leur  btlle  royne  honneste  et  vertneuse  ; 
Autour  de  son  palais  je  vy  ces  grands  milords 
Accoits,  beaux  et  courtois,  magnanimes  et  forts. 
Je  les  vy  reverer  Carlin  et  Catherine, 
Ayant  jure  la  paix,  et  jt-tte  Lien  avant 
La  querclle  ancicnne  aux  vagues  et  au  vent. 
Je  vy  des  Escossois  la  royae  sage  et  belle, 
Qui  de  corps  et  d'esprit  res.semble  une  immortelle  ; 
J'approchay  de  ses  yeux,  mais  bien  de  deux  soleils, 
Deux  soleils  de  beaute  qui  n'ont  point  leurs  pareila, 
Je  les  vy  lannoyer  d'une  dairc  rostc, 
Je  vy  d'un  b(;au  crystal  sa  paupicre  arrosce, 
Se  souvenant  <lt'  France  et  du  sceptre  lais.s« 
Et  de  son  preniier  feu  comme  un  souge  passe. " 
VOI^  II.  B 
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stanzas  quoted  Troiii  La  Folatrissimc  Voyage — but  lie  has  some 
happy  lines  in  Lc  Verve  about  a  glass  which  his  friend  Brinon 
had  given  him  as  a  new  year's  gift,  and  which  he  values  much 
more  than  the  "most  costly  chiselled  cup,  inlaid  with  ancient 
medals,  whereof  the  possessor  may  have  his  throat  cut ;  which, 
when  left  as  an  heirloom,  may  become  the  cause  of  many  law- 
suits, or  with  which,  in  a  drinking  bout,  one  may  smash  the 
skull  of  a  friend  in  a  moment  of  excitement."  But  "  a  glass," 
he  sings,  "  bursts  as  soon  as  poison  is  poured  into  it .  .  .  and, 
at  night,  makes  of  a  porter  a  king."  If  M'ine  cannot  be  come 
at,  Eonsard  does  not  object  to  beer,  for  in  his  verses  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  he  describes  England,  and  says  : 

"  But  some  day  the  wandering  Ceres  .  .  . 
"Will  arrive  tired  on  thy  shore. 
She,  instead  of  Avine,  shall  brew  thee  a  beverage, 
Not  burning,  nor  heady,  nor  strong, 
Disturbing  the  brain,  and  causing  death, 
But  innocent  for  the  English  country, 
Which  by  Ceres  shall  be  named  beer. 
And  may  be  found  so  pleasant 
That  the  neighbours  shall  come  to  quaff  it." ' 

Another  quality  of  Eonsard  appears  to  have  been  his 
always  keeping  his  eye  on  the  main  chance.  In  one  of  his 
poems "  he  depicts  himself  in  the  royal  burial  vaults  of  Saint 
Denis,  and  looks  at  the  tombs  of  those  kings  "  who  formerly 
made  all  France  tremble,"  but  of  the  many  who  are  lying 
there,  "  scarcely  two  or  three  shall  live  after  their  deaths,  be- 

1   "  Mais  qiielque  jour  Ceres  la  vagabonde  .  .  . 
Doit  arriver  lassee  a  ton  rivage, 
Qui  pom-  du  vin  te  doit  faire  un  breuvage 
Non  corrosif  ni  violent  ni  fort, 
Trouble-cerveau  niinistre  de  la  mort, 
Mais  innocent  a  la  province  Angloise, 
Et  de  Ceres  sera  nonimee  cervoise, 
Qui  se  ponrra  si  gracieux  trouver, 
Que  tes  voisins  s'en  voudront  abreuver." 
•  Le  Bocage  Royal,  "  h.  la  Reine  Catherine  de  Medicia. " 
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cause  these  have  never  been  mean  towards  good  authors,  and 
have  made  them  rich."  And  another  time  ^  lie  complains  to 
a  friend  that  though  "  he  has  written  the  most  of  all  French- 
men ;  though  he  has  placed  the  French  king  in  the  heavens  ; 
though  there  is  no  great  nobleman  in  France  in  whose  honour 
he  has  not  sung  again  and  again,  and  though  his  works  hon- 
our France,  he  has  received  nothing  for  his  reward." 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  pass  from  lionsard  to  any  de- 
tailed notice  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  who  shaved  in  his 
popularity  rather  by  virtue  of  their  nominal  connection  with 
him  than  from  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  If  it  is  worth 
while  in  this  age  to  re-vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Pleiade,  the 
duty  is  discharged  as  soon  as  we  have  admitted  the  talent  of 
its  leading  spirit.  Little  more  is  due  to  that  polished  syba- 
rite and  licentious  epigrammatist,  the  abbe  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Eeclus,  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais.  He  was  a  persistent  rcviler 
of  Eonsard  and  his  school,  and  clung  to  the  traditions  of 
Marot  ;  but,  unlike  Marot,  he  is  readable  only  when  he  is 
impure,  and  exacts  the  mention  of  his  name  simply  through 
the  attitude  which  he  maintained  towards  his  greater  con- 
temporary. Even  if  his  preference  of  the  style  of  IMarot 
proves  that  he  had  at  least  a  poetic  instinct,  still  the  fact 
remains  that  he  was  not  a  poet.  It  is  true  that  he  was  the 
court  poet ;  corresponding  in  some  respect  to  the  poet- 
laureates  of  England  ;  but  the  least  readable  of  all  his  verses 
are  those  in  which  he  celebrates  the  marriage  or  the  birth  of 
a  prince,-  or  strives  to  crown  with  dignity  a  muse  who  was 
nothing  if  not  salacious.  It  is  a  circumstance  equally  credi- 
table both  to  poet  and  to  jwetaster  that  they  became  reconciled 
before  their  death.  To  whom  we  ought  to  attribute  the  lion's 
share  of  credit  may  be  considered  doubtful,  when  it  is  under- 

'  Elc'gie  au  Sieur  riluillier. 

*  Of  such  a  nature  Bcem  to  liave  boon  some  of  tlic  duties  rxpecto<l  from 
him  as  lilmirian  to  the  king.  It  is  oJd  that  he  thought  to  cn<;t  riilirnlc  on 
RiDsard  by  styling  him  *'  jwite  dea  rois." 
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stood  that  the  'basis  of  the  new  pact  was  a  profession  of 
admiration  on  the  part  of  Saint-Gelais  for  his  rival's  genius.^ 
It  was  natural  that  Ronsard  should  have  many  imitators, 
both  during  his  lifetime  and  in  the  age  immediately  succeed- 
ing his  death ;  and  these  not  always  servile  in  their  imitation, 
but  men  of  more  or  less  capacity  and  inventive  talent.  Eon- 
sard,  like  the  innovators  in  every  literary  epoch — like  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Swinburne,  to  take  late  and  familiar  in- 
stances— whether  we  regard  him  as  the  source  of  the  novel 
process  and  culture,  or  merely  as  the  first  and  greatest  repre- 
sentative of  a  style  which  it  was  inevitable  that  his  age 
should  have  produced,  became  at  once  the  centre  of  a  numerous 
school  of  poets,  who  all  thought  and  wrote  in  his  own  style.^ 
We  shall  frequently  have  cause  to  remark  on  the  permanence 
of  the  effect  produced  on  French  poetry  by  the  Pleiade.  even, 
as  already  indicated,  in  the  case  of  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  which  they  owed  to  it.  But  in  Eonsard's 
lifetime  there  was  no  disinclination  to  be  counted  amongst  the 
number  of  his  disciples.  One  of  the  best  of  them  was  du 
Bartas,'^  a  native  of  Audi,  in  Gasconyj  who  exaggerated  all 
the  most  pedantic  qualities  of  his  model,  and  wrote,  amongst 
other  works,  a  poem  which  deserves  to  be  called  the  phrase- 
book  of  the  neo-classical  school.  Tliis  was  the  Semaine,  ou 
Creation  du  Monde,^  the  marriage-register  of  science  and  verse, 

^  Konsard  commemorated  the  pact  in  the  following  lines  :— 
*'  Lance  monstre,  ce  monstie  d'ire,  Bressons  a  notre  amitie  neuve 

Centre  toi  m'a  force  d'ecrire,  Un  autel !     J 'attests  le  fleuve 

Et  m'elan^a  tout  irrite,  Qui  des  parjures  n'a  pitie, 

Quand  d'un  vers  enfielle  d'iambes  Que  ni  Voubli,  ni  le  temps  meme, 

Je  vomissais  les  aigres  flambes  Ni  faux  rapport,  ni  la  mort  blenie 

De  mon  courage  depite.  Ne  deuoueront  notre  araitie.'' 

2  Tennyson, in  "  The  Flower,"  aptly,  and  with  some  little  scorn,  expresses 
the  same  familiar  idea  : 

All  can  raise  the  flower  now. 

For  all  have  got  the  seed. 
=*  1544-1590. 

*  Du  Bartas'  works  have  been  translated  by  Joshua  Sj^lvester  (156.3-1618), 
under  the  title  of  The  Divine   Weeks  and  Works,  and  obtained  for  the  latte; 
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written  by  a  Gascon  Moses,  who,  to  the  minuteness  of  a  "Walt 
"Whitman  and  the  unction  of  a  parish-clerk  added  an  occa- 
sional dignity  superior  to  anything  attained  by  the  abortive 
epic  of  his  master.^  Judge  of  what  he  was  capable,  in  the 
first  respect,  by  a  brace  of  untranslatable  couplets  : 

"  Apollon  porte-jour,  Herme  guide-navire 
Mercure  dchelle-ciel,  invente-art,  aiine-lyre." 

And  again : 

"  La  guerre  vient  apres,  casse-bis,  casse-mocurs, 
liase-forts,  verse-sang,  brdle-bois,  aime-pleurs." 

Another  of  du  Bartas'  inventions  was  the  redoubling  of  syl- 
lables, as,  for  example,  "  le  feu  ^^-petillant,"  "  la  peur  a  qui  ha- 
bat  incessamment  le  flanc  ;  "  and  worst  of  all 

"  La  gentile  alouette  avec  son  tire-lire, 
Tire  lire  aux  fasch(^'S,  et  d'une  tire,  tire 
Vers  le  pole  brillant."  ^ 

A  Gracilis  ad  Farnassum,  in  verse,  has  one  great  defect :  no 

schoolboy  can  make  use  of  it  without  incurring  the  blame  of 

plagiarism.     If  it  was  not  for  Ronsard  to  write  an  epic,  neither 

was  the  glory  reserved  for  any  one  of  his  immediate  followers ; 

thongh  more  than  one  attempted  it.     France  is  still  waiting 

for  her  grand  epopeia ! 

the  epithet  of  the  Silver-tongued.  This  tmnslntioii  was  an  early  favourite  of 
Milton's.     Spenser  says  al.so  of  him 

*'  And  after  thee  (du  llellay)  'gins  liartas  hie  to  rai.se 
His  lieavenly  Muse,  tli'  Alnii.ulity  to  adore. 
Live,  happy  spirits  !  th'  honour  of  your  name, 
And  fill  the  world  with  never-dying  fame  !" 
'   fxc  Franciade. 

'  Drj'dcn,  in  the  Epistle  Dedicator}*  to  The  Spanish  Friar,  says,  "  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  boy,  I  thought  inimitable  Spenser  a  mian  poet,  in 
comparison  of  Sylvester's  '  Dubartas,'  and  was  wrapt  into  an  ecstasy  when  I 
read  these  lines  : 

•Now,  when  the  winter's  keener  bnatli  l>egnn 
To  crj'stalize  the  IJaltic  ocean  ; 
To  gla/e  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
Ami  periwig  with  snow  (wool)  the  bald-pate  woods.' 
I  am  much  deceived  if  this  be  not  abominable  fuvtiau." 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

§  1.  The  Eeform  of  the  Language. 

The  anecdote  ■svill  bear  repetition,  how,  when  Henry  of 
Navarre  asked  Cardinal  Duperron  why  be  no  longer  wrote 
verses,  the  latter  replied  that  no  one  ought  to  meddle  with 
poetry  after  a  certain  gentleman  of  Normandy,  M.  de  Mal- 
herbe.  The  Cardinal's  opinion  njight  not  be  thought  very 
valuable  if  it  were  opposed  to  that  of  other  contemporary  and 
later  critics  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  was  fully  confirmed  by 
men  as  well  entitled  to  a  hearing  as  Boileau,  whose  admira- 
tion for  Malherbe  was  hardly  less  warm  than  that  of  Eonsard 
for  himself.  Posterity  has  been  move  unkind  to  the  founder 
of  the  Pleiade  than  to  his  successor  ;  but  if  it  lias  been  some- 
thing less  than  just  towards  Eonsard,  it  has  also  modified  the 
exaggeration  of  Boileau's  judgment,  and  done  much  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  place  which  Malherbe  ought  to  occupy  in  tlie 
annals  of  French  literature.  We  can  judge  the  poets  of  the 
Eenaissance  calmly  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusio}i  than  that  Eon- 
sard  was  in  reality  the  apostle  of  the  school  to  which  Mal- 
herbe belonged  ;  that  Malherbe's  contempt  for  his  predecessors 
Avas  not  well  founded  ;  that  Malherbe  himself  was  hardly 
superior  in  dignity  to  du  Bartas,  and  not  greatly  superior  in 
purity  of  language  to  Eonsard  ;  that,  in  justice,  we  ought  not 
to  stop  at  Mallierbe  in  our  efforts  to  get  back  to  the  sources 
of  the  new  vigour  and  elegance  imported  into  the  French 
poetic  style  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
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that  we  ought  at  least  to  give  Eonsard  his  due  for  the  gi-eat 
services  which  he  rendered  to  his  fellow-couutrymen.  The 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  the  first  of  the  two  was  a  verit- 
able reformer  of  the  French  tongue  ;  tliat  he  was  looked  up 
to  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  his  successors  as  the 
greatest  authority  of  the  Eenaissance  in  respect  of  style  and 
diction  ;  that  he  was  not  merely  a  self-constituted  lawgiver 
in  matters  of  linguistic  propriety,  but  also  a  scrupulous,  exact, 
argumentative,  and  scientific  linguist.  He  was  a  Norman, 
with  all  the  Xorman's  sense  of  superiority  to  the  South,  who 
made  it  his  boast  that  he  intended  to  cUgasconner  the  Court 
and  the  pulpit ;  and  he  was  credited  with  the  ability  to  do 
what  he  undertook.  It  was  more  by  his  personal  influence, 
by  his  living  example,  that  Malherbe  succeeded  in  fulfilling 
this  mission.  His  fame  as  a  poc't  rests  on  a  thin  volume  of 
verses,  of  no  great  dignity  or  loftiness  of  aim ;  consisting, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part  of  odes  to  the  royal  family,  and  to 
the  more  influential  of  the  courtiers.  One  cannot  but  feel 
tempted  to  doubt  the  reality  of  Malhcrbe's  influence  on  the 
language  of  his  country,  and  to  refuse  him  the  post  of  honour 
which  Frenchmen  have  assigned  to  him.  Yet  when  we  come 
to  read  his  choicest  morsels,  to  study  and  appreciate  the  secret 
of  his  charm  and  the  subtlety  of  his  beauty,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  French  language  contained  nothing  before 
him  more  genuinely  polished  and  sublime. 

Malherbe^  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  llonsard  died. 
He  had  already  become  known  as  an  acute,  if  somewhat 
caustic  and  acrimonious  critic.  He  openly  laughed  at  the 
Pleiade,  and  professed  a  supreme  contempt  for  their  stilted 
and  pretentious  works  ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  could 
never  restrain  a  sarcasm  at  their  expense,  even  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the 
School.     De.spoiles,^  wlio^^c  mn<c  was   at  least  elegant,  har- 

1  15551628.  ^  1546-1606. 
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monious,  and  simple,  was  one  day  entertaining  the  critic  at 
dinner.  AVith  the  eagerness  of  an  author  he  rose  from  the 
table  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  his  guest  with  a  copy  of 
his  Fsalms.  "Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Malherbe, 
"  your  soup  is  better  than  your  Psalms."  The  younger  poet 
was  not  justified  in  so  thoroughly  repudiating  the  school  from 
which  he  undoubtedly  learned  many  lessons  and  adopted 
many  traditions.  His  attachment  to  the  classical  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Home  was  hardly  less  close  than  that  of  lion- 
sard.  He  can  rarely  avoid  a  comparison  between  the  subjects 
of  his  personal  odes  and  a  more  or  less  obscure  cliaracter 
borrowed  from  the  ancients.  Even  in  the  metrical  form  of 
his  verses  he  is  largely  indebted  to  Ronsard,  and  especially 
so  in  the  twelve-s3dlable  lines  which  have  since  become  a 
characteristic  of  French  poetry.  In  the  painstaking  elabo- 
ration of  his  poems,  in  the  conscientious  labour  by  day  and  by 
night,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  disciple  of  his  predecessor,  or 
rather  of  tlie  clear-sighted  Joachim  du  Bellay,  whose  Defense 
et  Illustration  was  one  of  those  happy  predictions  wliich  tend 
inevitably  to  fulfil  themselves.  Xever  was  a  poet  more 
stolidly  deliberate  than  Malherbe  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  best  verses  were  those  which  cost  him  the  longest 
thought.  It  was  certainly  not  so  with  an  ode  which  cost  him 
a  year's  labour,  addressed  to  the  President  of  Vertlun,  intended 
to  console  the  latter  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  M'liich  reached 
its  destination  only  after  the  afflicted  husband  had  sought  an 
alleviation  of  his  grief  in  a  second  marriage. 

The  criticisms  of  Malherbe  are  by  no  means  lost  to  pos- 
terity. His  friend  Eacan  and  his  enemy  Eegnier  have  trans- 
mitted much  that  gives  us  a  fair  insight  into  the  method  and 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  to  whom  a  dispute  on  a  question  of 
grammar  was  scarcely  less  attractive  than  a  poetical  concep- 
tion. But  a  still  more  interesting  monument  of  his  critical 
powers  exists  in  an  old  volume  of  Desportes,  printed  in  16U0. 
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and  copiously  annotated  by  Malherbe  in  1606.  The  poet  had 
been  stung  by  the  satires  of  Reguier,  and  by  the  sarcasms  of 
the  friends  of  Despovtes,  and  he  exclaimed  :  "  If  I  set  myself 
to  work  I  will  make  of  their  faults  a  bigger  book  even  tlian 
their  own  !  "  He  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  the  volume,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Guez  de  Balzac,  and  bears  his 
attestation,  is  preserved  in  the  Eibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris — one  of  the  most  curious  literary  documents  in  the 
French  language.'^  It  is  interesting  not  simply  as  tlie  record 
of  a  hotly-contested  literary  struggle,  but  more  specially  be- 
cause it  affords  a  measure  and  example  of  Malherbe's  critical 
acumen,  and  shows  us  by  what  means,  and  with  what  degree 
of  minuteness,  he  accomplished  his  work  of  reformation.  In 
some  respects  his  task  was  rudimentary  enough,  as  where  he 
has  to  correct  the  actual  bad  grammar  of  Desportes,  or  to 
pronounce  against  identical  syllables  made  to  do  duty  for 
rhyme.  But  his  fastidious  taste  went  much  farther  than  this, 
detecting  cacophonies  in  every  shape  and  form,  protesting 

'  M.  Alplionse  Pages,  in  his  Grands  Ecrivahis  Frantais,  has  given  a  de- 
tiiiled  illustration  of  the  volume.  "We  may  borrow  from  him  the  following 
example  of  Malherbe's  annotations.  Di-sportcs  has  these  lines,  taken  at  ran- 
dom : — 

"  Ou  j'ctais  attendu  d'une  puissante  annee  .  .  . 

Ma  dame  Amour.     Fortune,  ct  tons  les  elemens  .  .  . 

0  songe  !  ange  divin,  sorciur  de  mes  tourmcns  .  .  . 

Et  si  dedans  le  feu,  tcs  louangcs  je  chantc  .  .  . 

,  .  .  Mon  reil  aussi,  larme  a  larme  repand  .  .  • 

Mais,  hela-s  !  ta  favour  dc  moy  s'cst  departie  .  .  . 

Et  lorsque,  par  raison,  je  tache  i  la  domter  .  .  . 

Que  I'unique  beaute  qui  mon  ame  a  ravie  .  .  . 

De  mesnic,  en  mes  douleurs,  j'avoy  pris  cspcrance  .  .  . 

Si  la  foy  plus  ccrtiiinc  en  une  ame  non  fainte  .  .  . 

Vous  jjourrez  bien  jugcr  mon  amour  ostrc  extreme  .  .  . 

Mais  vous,  belle  tyranne  aux  Nerons  comparable  .  .  . 

Toiijours  foible  et  pesante  en  terre  est  arrestee."  .  .  . 
In  the  margin  of  each  of  these  lines  the  purist  has  written  :  — "  Du,  du — ma, 
do,  ma,  mour — geon,  je — gt^  je,  chan — lar,  jna,  la — la,  ta,  fa — ta,  cha,  la — na, 
iiio,  ra — nie,   men,  mes — nen,  nu,  na — trex,   tre — ^tira,   no,  ne — ten,   tcrrcst, 
tarrest." 
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against  many  barbarous  words,  not  without  sufficient  justi- 
fication, and  providing  a  hundi'ed  useful  hints  for  a  new 
art  of  poetry.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  Malherbe  might 
fare  badly  enough  if  his  own  poems  were  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  hypercriticism  as  he  bestowed  upon  Desportes,^ 
and  that  it  is  only  when  we  take  him  at  his  best  that  he  so 
far  excels  the  best  work  of  his  predecessors. 

Let  us  see  Malherbe  at  his  best.  He  wrote  nothing  more 
touching,  more  finished  and  harmonious,  than  certain  of  the 
stanzas  addressed  by  way  of  consolation  to  M.  dii  Perrier,  a 
Proven9al  friend  who  had  lost  his  only  daugliter.  Eead  two 
in  the  original,  and  say  if  they  are  not  worthy  of  a  master's 
hand : — 

"  Je  s^ay  de  quels  appas  son  enfance  estoit  pleine, 
Et  n'ay  pas  entrepris, 
Injurieux  ami,  de  soulager  ta  peine 
Avecque  son  mepris. 

Mais  elle  estoit  du  monde,  oil  les  plus  belles  choses 

Ont  le  pire  destin  ; 
Et,  rose,  elle  a  v6cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 

L'espace  d'un  matin." 

If  we  cut  out  from  this  cop}^  of  verses  the  inevitable  classical 
illustration,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  does  not  come 
genuinely  from  the  heart,  yet  rounded  and  polished,  without 
being  impaired,  as  a  gem  is  made  more  exquisite  by  the 
cunning  of  the  lapidary.   Malherbe  had,  in  fact,  lost  a  daughter 

1  Thus  he  blan\es  Desportes  for  admitting  rhymes  in  the  middle  of  his 

rhymes.     Yet  in  the  very  first  of  his  stanzas  in  honour  of  the  king  (1605)  he 

has  : — 

"  0  Dieu,  dont  les  bontez,  de  nos  larmes  touchees, 

Ont  aux  vaines  fureurs  les  arnies  arrachees." 
And  in  the  same  piece  we  could  point  out  cacophonies  as  unpleasant  as  many 
of  those  which  he  has  detected  in  Desportes.     For  instance  : — 

"  Par  sa  fatale  main  qui  vengera  nos  pertes 
L'Espagne  pleurera  ses  provinces  desertes." 
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and  a  son  in  their  youth,  and  he  is  able  to  write  of  his  los3 
in  this  strain  : — 

"  For  me,  already  twice  have  I  been  maimed 
By  the  hke  fire  from  heaven, 
And  twice  has  reason  fortified  my  soul 
That  I  lament  no  more. 

"  Yet  it  is  pain  to  me,  because  the  tomb 
Owns  what  I  held  so  dear ; 
But  that  which  knows  no  remedy  should  be 
Devoid  of  idle  plaint. 

"  Death  has  his  cruel  terrors  uusui-pass'd ; 
In  vain  we  sue  for  grace, 
The  harsh  oppressor  shuts  his  ruthless  ears, 
And  lets  his  victims  sue. 

"  The  wretch  half-shelter'd  by  his  roof  of  straw 
Is  subject  to  his  will ; 
No  faithful  guard  who  stands  at  Louvre's  gates 
Can  shield  the  heads  of  kings."  ' 

An  undercurrent  of  deep  feeling  appears  to  liave  existed 
in  Malherbe's  character,  for  when  liis  son  was  killed  in  a  duel 
he  tried  to  obtain  venjreance  on  the  murderer  from  the  king 


o 


*  "  De  fnoy,  deja  deux  fois  d'une  pareille  foudre, 
Je  me  suis  veu  perclus, 
Et  denx  fois  la  raison  m'a  si  l)ien  fait  resoudre 
Qu'il  ne  m'en  souvient  plus. 

"  Non  qu'il  ne  me  .soit  grief  que  la  tombe  poss^de 
Ce  qui  ine  fut  si  uher  ; 
Mais  en  un  accident  qui  u*a  point  de  remede, 
II  n'en  faut  point  chercher. 
"  La  mort  a  des  rigueurs  a  nuUc  autre  porcilles  ; 
On  a  beau  la  i)rier, 
La  cruello  qu'elle  est  se  bouche  les  oreilles, 
Et  nous  laissc  crier. 
"  Lc  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,  ou  le  chaume  le  couvre. 
Est  sujet  ii  ses  loix  ; 
Et  la  garde  qui  vcille  uux  barri^res  du  Louvre 
N'en  defend  pa«  noa  Uois." 
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and  the  ClmrGli,  and  wished  to  send  a  challenge  himself. 
According  to  some  commentators  he  would  have  accepted  a 
shameful  pecuniary  compensation,^  but  he  died  a  few  months 
after  his  child.. 

One  of  the  most  striking  beauties  of  Malherbe's  verse 
consists  of  the  epigrammatic  force  with  which  he  every  now 
and  then  introduces  some  moral  and  sententious  maxim, 
which  is  always  aj)posite,  never  hard  or  pedantic.  "What 
could  be  finer  than  the  one  already  quoted  ? — 

"  Mais  elle  estoit  du  monde,  oil  les  plus  belles  choses 
Ont  le  pire  destin." 

Or  this,  in  which  he  expresses  the  same  feelings  as  Eonsard 
in  lines  which  we  have  already  quoted  :  ^ 

"  Je  vais  bien  6prouver  qu'un  deplaisir  extreme 
Est  toujours  a  la  fin  d'un  extreme  plaisir." 

Or  again : 

"  Quant  a  moy  je  dispute  avant  que  je  m'engage, 
Mais  quand  je  I'ay  promis  j'aime  dternellemeiit." 

"We  can  understand  the  full  satisfaction  with  which  his 
fellow-countrymen,  refined  by  something  like  a  century  of 
the  developed  culture  of  the  Renaissance,  would  read  and 
dwell  upon  his  poems  ;  we  can  appreciate  the  depth  of  mean- 
ing in  those  three  oft- quoted  words  of  Boileau  :  Enfin  Mai- 
herhe  vint ! 


§  2,  Malherbe's  Opponents  and  Followers. 

More  admirable  for  his  genius  than  lovable  in  his  per- 
sonal relations,  Malherbe  was  a  bitter  and  pugnacious  enemy 

1  Poesies  de  F.  Malherbe,  ed.  L.  Becq  de  Fouquieres,  Introduction,  p.  4. 
"  See  the  last  stanza,  page  46. 
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to  all  "who  di.?puted  his  judgment  or  threatened  to  rival  his 
fame.  A  modern  French  critic^  has  not  done  ill  in  compar- 
ing his  literary  zeal  with  the  religious  zeal  of  Calvin.  The 
Protestant  reformer  of  religion  pro.seribed  ornaments,  images, 
pictures ;  all  the  relaxations  wherehy  the  Church  sought  to 
fascinate  and  govern  humanity.  The  Catholic  reformer  of 
language,  in  the  same  overbearing  and  ruthless  spirit,  set  his 
face  against  the  careless,  unstudied  rhymes  and  metres  of  his 
predecessors,  "hating  the  freethinkers  of  literature  as  much  as 
Calvin  hated  the  freethinkers  of  religion."  "We  have  seen  how 
rancorous  he  could  be  to  men  like  Eonsard  and  Desportes. 
If  the  question  at  issue  had  been  the  love  of  God,  instead  of 
the  cultivation  of  tlie  Muses,  he  might  have  banished  them, 
as  Calvin  banished  Castalion,  or  burnt  them,  as  Calvin  burnt 
Servetus.  As  it  was,  perhaps  his  cruelty  was  equally  great 
It  was  groat  enough  in  the  case  of  Desportes  to  raise  up  a 
redoubtable  champion  of  the  latter  in  the  person  of  his 
nephew,  Mathurin  liegnier,-  a  man  of  intellectual  force  and 
genius,  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  with  Villon  and  JNIarot. 
He  personified  the  counter-reaction  which  set  in  against 
Malherbe's  almost  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  tlie  past ; 
the  counter-revolt  of  the  easier,  and,  let  us  add,  the  less 
robust  spirit  of  the  age  against  Malherbe's  fastidious  severity. 
Hear  him  in  an  extract  from  a  satire  against  ^falherbe, 
written  to  his  friend  Paipin,  one  of  the  authors  of  tlie  Satire 
Minippee : — 

"  However,  their  knowledge  extends  only 
To  eliminate  a  Avord  doubtful  in  their  judgment  ; 
To  take  heed  lest  a  qui  stumbles  against  a  diphthong, 
To  spy  whether  the  rhyme  bo  short  or  long  ; 
Or  again  whether  one  vowel  occumng  next  to  another 

*  lit'iiifnt,  Za  Satire  en  Fmnre  au  XVI'-  siiele. 

•  1573-1613.     Regnier  wrote  in  all  17  Salirea,  3  Fptlrcs,  5  Ebrfifs,  and 
several  otliT  pi'-ccs  of  poetry,  as  well  as  a  goodly  nunila-r  of  citiginins. 
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Does  not  cause  the  verse  to  halt  to  the  ear ; 

And  neglect  the  nobility  of  the  work  : 

No  divine  stimulus  elevates  their  spirit : 

They  creep  meanly,  weak  of  invention, 

And,  wanting  in  boldness,  dare  not  apply  themselves  to  fiction.'" 

Mathurin  Itegnier  was  at  his  uncle's  dinner-table  when 
Mallierbe,  with  more  wit  than  kindness,  vaunted  the  latter's 
soup  above  his  verses.  Perhaps  the  grain  of  justice  con- 
tained in  this  rude  speech  stung  the  nephew  more  than  the 
outrage  done  to  his  uncle's  feelings.  Perhaps  his  ardent 
mind — of  which  he  said  himself  that  "  it  was  in  flames  day 
and  night,  that  it  only  brought  forth  fire  and  only  breathed 
love"  —  set  on  edge  by  loose  living  and  a  certain  habit  of 
licence,  produced  a  natural  revulsion  against  the  harshly- 
exercised  authority  of  the   young  pedant.      At  all  events, 

^  "  Cependant  leur  sfavoir  re  s'etend  seulement 

Qu'  a  regrater  un  mot  douteux  au  jugement 

Prendre  garde  qu'iin  qui  lie  heurte  une  diphtongue, 

Epier  si  des  vers  la  rime  est  breve  on  longue, 

Ou  bien  si  la  voyelle  a  I'autre  s'unissant, 

Ne  rend  point  a  I'oreille  un  vers  trop  languissant, 

Et  laisseut  sur  le  verd  le  noble  de  rouvrage  : 

Nul  eguillon  divin  n'esleve  leur  courage, 

lis  rampent  bassement  foibles  d'inventioiis, 

Et  n'osent,  peu  bardis  tanter  les  fictions." 
There  is  spirit  and  sense  here,  but  perhaps  none  of  the  Eonsardists  whom 
Malherbe  had  so  heartily  castigated  ever  wrote  ten  verses  with  only  a  single 
faultless  rhyme.  Another  of  JIalherbe's  antagonists,  not  much  known  for 
any  special  virtues  peculiar  to  himself,  Courval  Sonnet,  criticises  him  in  much 
the  same  style,  and  lays  himself  open  to  the  same  .strictures  as  Eegnier  : — 
"  lis  disent  que  Malherbe  ampoule  trop  son  style 

Supplement  contuniier  d'une  veine  infertile, 

Et  qu'ayant  travaille  deux  mois  pour  un  sonnet, 

II  en  demeure  quatre  a  le  remettre  au  net  ; 

Que  ses  vers  ne  sont  pleins  que  de  paroles  vaines, 

Et  de  la  vanite  qui  bout  dedans  ses  veines  ; 

Qu'il  est  plat  pour  le  sens  et  la  conception, 

Et  pour  le  faire  court,  pauvre  d'invention. " 
Tlie  weak  points  of  Malherbe  were  plainly  stereotyped  in  the  language  of  hia 
opponents. 
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Eegnier  forthwith  began  to  attack  ^Malherbe  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  which  his  satirical  mood  was  capable,  and  never 
let  him  rest  again.  We  have  seen  how  Eegnier  could  sting 
his  adversary  ;  we  have  seen  how  rancorous  Malherbe  could 
become.  And  yet  it  cannot  but  strike  us  as  a  pitiable  mis- 
take, born  of  the  insane  literary  jealousies  and  hatreds  which 
too  faithfully  copied  the  religious  animosities  of  the  century, 
tliat  genuine  poets  such  as  Malherbe  and  Eegnier  were  should 
have  found  themselves  thus  pitted  against  each  other.  Let 
us  accept  the  acute  literary  judgment  of  M.  Lenient  upon  this 
episode  of  the  classical  Renaissance,  expressed  as  it  is  with  a 
force  and  point  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  : — ^ 
"  The  wars  of  poets,  like  civil  and  religious  wars,  have  at 
times  remarkable  issues.  Who,  for  instance,  wouhl  have  ex- 
pected that  the  learned  and  pedantic  Muse  of  the  Pleiade 
would  have  for  its  last  champion  Eegnier,  descendant  of 
Marot  and  Eabelais  ?  And  it  was  he,  the  reckless  roysterer, 
the  railing  rhymster,  who  day  after  day,  in  questionable  com- 
pany, squandered  his  wit,  his  health,  and  his  money,  who  was 
to  be  charged  Avith  the  defence  of  the  common  heritage  of  the 
ancients,  of  Pindar,  Tasso,  Virgil,  Eonsard,  and  tlie  rest.  And 
against  whom  ?  Against  Malherlie,  against  tlie  most  sober, 
circumspect,  sedate  spirit  that  ever  breathed  amongst  the 
poets.  Faithful  to  his  old  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian 
masters,  Eegnier  undertook  to  avenge  them  on  the  hyper- 
criticism  of  these  disdainful  modern  writers."  ' 

Of  course  Malherbe,  the  purist  in  language,  the  oracle  of 
good  sense,  who  was  to  be  for  two  centuries  the  model  of 
French  j)oets,  who,  in  particular,  fatliered  the  modern  ode  in 

*  La  Satire  en  France  au  XVI'-  sUcle,  p.  559. 

•  Wc  give  Pegnier's  epitaph,  written  by  himself  : — 

"  J'ai  vescii  sans  nul  iK?nseinent,  Kt  ne  s^aurois  dire  ponrqoy 

Me  liiissant  aller  doucetnirit  La  mort  ilaigna  pi-nsor  a  moy 

A  la  bonne  loy  naturelle,  Qui  n'liy  daigni  penscr  on  elle." 
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as  true  a  sense  as  that  in  which  Horace  created  tlie  Latin 
alcaic  and  sapphic  metre,  was  not  without  his  school  in  his 
own  lifetime.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  liis  teaching  bear 
fruit,  and  to  iind  his  principles  insisted  on  by  as  many  dis- 
ciples as  those  who  had  followed  in  the  steps  of  Eonsard. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  worthy  of  them  all  was  Eacan,^ 
wliom  the  poet-grammarian  found  to  be  a  pupil  after  his  own 
heart,  and  who  has  left  us  a  short  biography  of  his  master." 
Eacan  was  indeed  the  Boswell  of  a  French  Johnson,  who 
danced  attendance  on  the  old  pedant  as  he  sat  at  his  meals, 
and  who  thankfully  picked  up  the  crumbs  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  literary  giant.  A  hundred  anecdotes  and 
speeches  might  be  culled  from  the  pages  of  Eacan's  Life  of 
Malherhe,  which  would  compare  very  favourably  with  the 
ingenious  effusiveness  of  the  gossipy  Scotchman.  Take  a 
single  utterance  of  Malherbe,  whicli  has  the  true  ring  of  the 
Boswellian  Johnson  : — ■ 

"  Sir,  be  assured  that,  if  our  verses  live  after  us,  all  the 
glory  for  which  we  can  hope  is  that  they  sliall  call  us  two 
excellent  arrangers  of  syllables  ;  that  we  had  a  great  power 
over  words,  for  the  placing  of  them  fitly,  each  in  its  order,  and 
that  we  were  both  great  asses  to  spend  the  best  part  of  our  lives 
in  an  exercise  so  little  serviceable  to  the  public  and  to  our- 
selves." 

Eacan  was  a  man  of  small  fortune,  or  rather,  like  his 
Scotch  counterpart,  a  man  of  good  birth  and  better  expecta- 
tions, who  cultivated  the  Muses  as  an  elegant  occupation,  and 
through  a  sincere  and  imitative  admiration  of  his  chosen  guide 
and  friend.  Malherbe  tyrannised  over  him  ;  rated  and  bullied 
him  ;  would  not  let  him  marry,  that  he  might  keep  him  con- 
tinually at  his  side.     The  scholar — for  that  was  the  word 

1  1589-1670. 

3  Another,  less  interesting  because  less  unreservedly  appreciative,  is  extant 
from  the  hand  of  Tallemant  des  Eeaux. 
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which  Malherbe  delighted  to  apply  to  all  wlio  called  him 
friend — was  not,  however,  far  behind  his  master  in  the  talent 
which  he  displayed  for  correct  and  polished  versification.  He 
did  not  indeed  merit  the  eulogies  which  his  immediate  succes- 
sors heaped  upon  him.^  Even  jNIalherbe  used  to  call  his 
favourite  pupil  "a  heretic  in  verse;"  and  he  was  too  much 
of  a  dilettante  to  succeed  thoroughly  in  a  task  which  required 
great  and  well-sustained  efforts.  His  best  work  was  Lea  Brr- 
gerics,  a  sort  of  pastoral  dialogue,  in  wliich  the  poet  vainly 
attempted  to  harmonise  the  classical  severity  to  which  he  had 
been  trained  with  the  natural  freedom  which  the  choice  of 
such  a  subject  seemed  to  promise.  There  are  some  fine  pass- 
ages in  this  work ;  especially  those  which  strike  the  chord  of 
Eacan's  genuine  love  of  rural  life  and  retirement."  But,  on 
the  whole,  Lcs  Bergeries  is  commonplace  and  mawkish,  with 
little  elevation  and  abundance  of  platitude.     This,  a  few  stiff 

^  BoUeaa  wrote  : — 

"  Sur  un  ton  si  hardi,  sans  etre  temeraire 
Racan  pourroit  chanter  Ji  defaut  d'un  Homfere." 
And  La  Fontaine  : — 

"  Malherbe  avec  Racan  parmi  le  choeur  des  anges, 
Li-haut  de  TEternel  celebrant  les  louanges 
Ont  emporte  leur  lyre. " 

•  The  following  stanza.?  are  perhaps  the  best  that  conld  be  selected  >— 

"  Roi  de  ses  passions,  il  (Vhommi)  a  ce  qu'il  desire, 
Son  firtile  doniaine  est  son  petit  empire  ; 
Sa  cabane  est  son  Louvre  et  son  Fontaineblean. 
Ses  champs  et  ses  jardins  soiit  autant  de  provinces  ; 
Et  sans  porter  envie  h.  la  pompe  des  princes 
Se  contcnte  chez  lui  de  les  voir  en  tabloan.  .  .  . 

"  S'il  ne  poss^de  point  ces  maisons  magnifiqnes, 
Ces  tours,  ces  chapiteanx,  ces  snpcrbes  portiqnes. 
Oil  la  magnificence  dtalc  .ses  attraits, 
11  jouit  des  bcautes  qu'ont  les  saisons  nouvelles, 
II  voit  de  la  verdure  et  des  fleurs  nature  lies, 
Qu'en  ces  riches  lambria  on  ne  yoit  qu'en  portrait." 

The  antithesis  at  least  is  fine  ;  and  the  rest,  if  said  elsewhere  and  better,  !■ 
more  than  resjiectablc. 

VOL.  II.  y 
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odes,  and  a  lamentable  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  "  accom- 
modated to  the  present  time,"  of  which  the  less  said  the  better, 
constitute  the  foundation  of  Racan's  fame. 

Another  of  Malherbe's  disciples  was  Frangois  Maynard,^ 
president  of  the  district  of  Aurillac  ;  of  whom  the  master  of 
the  school,  whose  judgment  of  his  friends,  as  of  his  enemies, 
became  stereotyped  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered,  said  that  he  was 
the  best  maker  of  verses,  but  that  he  lacked  power.  The 
condemnation  was  a  grave  one,  but  it  was  deserved  ;  and  the 
sense  of  his  powerlessness  was  an  ever-present  burden  on  the 
mind  of  the  mediocre  poet.  What  but  a  sensible  want  of 
power  could  have  dictated  this  verse  to  a  man  as  his  own 
epitaph  ? — 

"  Repelled  by  the  great  and  by  fate, 

Wearied  with  expectation  and  complaining, 

Here  I  await  death, 

Without  wishing  for  it  or  fearing  it.* 

Poor,  sighing  in  the  provinces  for  fame  and  for  wealth,  with- 
out the  energy  or  the  ability  to  conquer  his  adversity,  and  with- 
out the  contentment  to  be  happy  where  his  lot  had  cast  him 
— what  could  we  wish  better  for  such  a  man  than  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  write  a  verse  which  Malherbe  could  liave 
praised  ?  As  it  is,  almost  every  one  of  his  verses  is  charged 
with  a  wearisome  complaint,  until  the  monotony  becomes  so 
great  that  we  can  neither  admire  the  poetry  nor  pity  the 
grumbler. 

Racan's  Zes  Bergeries  were  dedicated  to  Honore  d'Urfe.^ 
A  prose-romancist  rather  than  a  poet,  an  adapter  and  drama- 
tiser  of  Italian  pastoral  stories,  d'Urfe  was  still  imbued  with 

i  1582-1646. 
^  ' '  Rebute  des  grands  et  du  sort, 
Las  d'esperer  et  de  me  plaindre, 
C'est  ici  que  j 'attends  la  mort, 
Sans  la  desii'er  ni  la  craindre." 
3  1568-1625. 


\ 
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much  of  the  spirit  of  Malherbe,  and  was  a  genuine  literary 
reformer  ;  not  merely  of  the  language,  but  also  of  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  French  literature.  In  particular,  he  rehabilitated 
and  made  once  more  popular  the  old  chivalrous  traditions  of 
his  country.  His  masterpiece,  VAstrie,  the  work  by  which  he 
is  known  and  remembered,  was  a  romance  first  published  in 
1609,  continued  in  1616,  further  extended  three  years  later, 
and  completed  from  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  author  in 
1627.  It  had  a  remarkable  success  ;  the  new  genre  surprised 
and  delighted  its  readers ;  it  was  a  return  to  nature  which 
moved  the  sensibilities  of  men  and  women  in  a  manner  which 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  else  than  the  reception,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  of  Rousseau's  Emile  -dnd  Koiivcllc  Hdoisc. 
It  inspired  tlie  pastoral  drama  of  Eacan,  provided  subjects  for 
the  brush  of  Poussin,  created,  both  in  France  and  abroad,  a 
school  of  hysterical  romance  which  took  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  novel  as  their  model  and  their  heau  icUal.  Francois 
de  Sales  called  it  the  "courtier's  breviary;"  Bishop  Camus 
declared  that  the  memory  of  the  author  was  as  sweet  to  him 
as  a  breath  of  perfume  ;  Bishop  Huet  dreaded  to  reopen  the 
book,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  read  it  over  again,  "  as 
by  a  kind  of  enchantment."  Boileau  extolled  it  in  spite  of 
himself;  La  Fontaine  boasted  that  he  had  read  it  over  and 
over  again.  We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  plot ;  the 
lortrjccs  avihages  which  extend  over  five  successive  portions  of 
the  romance,  eagerly  as  they  were  anticipated  and  devoured 
by  the  author's  contemporaries,  would  only  weary  the  reader. 
The  story  had  a  moral  which  commended  itself  to  all  —  a 
moral  which,  to  revert  to  our  comi)arison,  is  not  unlike  that 
which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  set 
himself  to  inculcate.^  Nor  does  it  seem  worth  while  to  cite 
so  much  of  the  original  as  would  illustrate  the  method  by 

'  The  full  title  of  the  book  wjis  : — r.t.itn'r,  ^jj  par  plusietns  hintnirts  et  smu 
personnes  de  bergers  et  dautres  $ont  deduUs  lea  divers  cfeU  de  Chonurir  nmitU. 
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wliicli  this  M'ortliy  aim  of  cl'Urfc  was  accomplished.  Eather 
let  us  be  satisfied  with  a  short  specimen  of  the  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  nature's  beauty  which  sliines  conspicuously  in  every 
other  page  of  this  pastoral  romance.  He  is  but  describing  his 
native  country,  le  Forez,  which  is  made  the  scene  of  his  story  ; 
and  yet  what  might  well  have  been  a  commonplace  list  of 
towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  acquires  grace  from  the  loving 
touches  of  the  writer,  whose  prose  has  all  the  adornment 
and  delicacy  of  verse  : — 

"  Not  far  from  the  ancient  town  of  Lyons,  on  the  side  of  the 
setting  sun,  there  is  a  district  named  Forez,  Avhicli,  small  as  it  is, 
contains  that  which  is  very  rare  throughout  the  rest  of  Gaul ; 
for,  the  district  being  divided  between  plains  and  mountains,  both 
of  these  are  so  fertile,  and  lie  in  so  temperate  a  clime,  that  the 
soil  is  capable  of  all  that  the  labourer  can  desire.  In  the  heart 
of  the  country  is  the  finest  part  of  the  plain,  surrounded,  as  by  a 
strong  wall,  with  neighbouring  hills,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Loire,  which,  having  its  source  at  no  great  distance,  passes  ahnost 
through  the  midst,  not  as  yet  too  swollen  and  proud,  but  gentle 
and  peaceful.  Several  other  streams,  in  various  directions,  bathe 
it  as  they  pass  with  their  clear  waves,  but  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
is  the  Lignon,  which,  wandering  in  its  course  as  it  is  uncertain 
in  its  origin,  goes  winding  through  this  plain  from  the  high 
mountains  of  Cervieres  and  Chalmazel  as  far  as  Feurs,  where  the 
Loire  receiving  it,  and  depriving  it  of  its  own  name,  carries  it  as 
a  tribute  to  the  ocean." 

And  again : 

"Lignon,  fair  and  pleasant  river,  on  whose  banks  I  have  so 
happily  spent  my  infancy  and  the  most  tender  portion  of  my 
early  youth,  wliatever  recompense  my  pen  may  have  given  thee, 
I  confess  that  I  am  still  greatly  indebted  to  thee  for  so  much 
pleasure  that  I  have  received  along  thy  margin,  under  the  shade 
of  thy  leafy  trees  and  in  the  freshness  of  thy  lovely  waters,  when 
the  innocence  of  my  life  permitted  me  to  rejoice,  and  to  appre- 
ciate, in  repose,  the   fortune  and  felicity  Avhich  heaven,  with   a 
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liberal   liand,   scattered   over  this   happy  country  Avhicli  thou 
waterest  witli  thy  clear  and  living  waves." 

With  poets  such  as  Malherbe*.and  prose  writers  such  as 
Honore  d'Urfe^  the  French  language  had  attained  its  majo- 
rity ;  or  rather  it  had  added  a  crowning  grace  and  elegance 
to  the  nervous  strength  with  which  Calvin  had  endowed  it. 
The  work  of  the  lieiiaissance  was  complete ;  for  though 
thought  and  fancy  were  to  embellish  French  literature  with 
the  richest  spoils  of  human  genius,  the  language  was  hardly 
capable  of  further  development,  and  the  master-minds  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  Avere  to  express  them- 
selves in  terms  which  tiie  seventeenth  century  had  unmis- 
takably stamped  as  the  classical  standard  of  speech. 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 

§  1.  The  Theatre  of  the  Eenaissance. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  how  distinctly,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  character  and  spirit 
of  the  Eenaissance  appeared  to  change  ;  how,  as  it  were,  a 
second  Eenaissance  was  developed  out  of  the  first ;  how  the 
new  birth  of  ideas  and  fancies,  overflowing  in  the  minds  of  a 
suddenly  emancipated  generation,  gave  place  to  a  later  birth 
of  forms  and  combinations  of  ideas  ;  how,  in  short,  the 
Classical  Eenaissance  to  some  extent  replaced  and  superseded 
the  chaotic  medley  of  ill-regulated  conceptions  amidst  which 
the  century  opened.  We  have  seen  how  tlie  school  of  Marot 
yielded  before  the  schools  of  Eonsard  and  Malherbe,  how  the 
rondeau  and  the  virelai  and  the  ballad  were  discarded  in 
favour  of  the  ode  and  the  epistle.  It  can  hardly  surprise  us 
that  the  development  of  the  drama  in  France  was  precisely 
synchronous  with  the  development  of  song,  and  that  the  Muse 
of  comedy  and  tragedy  walked  step  by  step  with  the  Muse  of 
lyric  poetry.  So  nearly  identical  are  the  dates  of  these  two 
characteristic  changes,  that  the  earliest  plays  of  Jodelle,  the 
father  of  French  classic  tragedy,  were  acted  for  the  first  time 
in  the  very  years  when  Joachim  du  Bellay  printed  his  Defense 
et  Illustration,  and  Eonsard  the  first  edition  of  his  poems. 

It  was  in  1548  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris  laid  its  in- 
terdict on  the  mysteries   and  passion-plays.     A  couple  of 
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years  had  not  passed  before  the  stage  was  supplied  with  tlie 
first  essays  of  a  drama  infinitely  higher  in  its  aims  and  its 
capabilities,  and  destined  to  spring  with  remarkable  quick- 
ness into  popularity  and  repute.  Comparatively  feeble  as 
were  the  tragedies  of  Jodelle,  they  created  a  new  dramatic 
era,  and  were  received  with  the  favour  which  his  countrymen 
are  never  slow  to  manifest  towards  any  new  departure  in  the 
march  of  ideas.  "The  scorn  M-hich,  in  France  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  to-day  has  for  yesterday,  and  which  to- 
morrow in  its  turn  will  have  for  to-day,"  as  a  French  critic  ^ 
has  shrewdly  observed,  turned  its  back  forthwith  upon  the  old 
moralities,  and  even  upon  the  soiics  and  farces  of  the  past, 
and  welcomed  with  eagerness  the  classic  imitations  of  Greek 
and  Latin  dramatists.  And  if  imitation  was,  during  more 
than  half-a-century,  to  do  duty  for  originalit}',  still  we  must 
remember  that  tlie  invention  of  tlie  previous  epoch  liad  rarely 
extended  beyond  the  domain  of  allegory,  and  that  the  slow 
discipline  of  imitation  was  needed  before  the  chissic  drama 
could  become  fairly  accu.stomed  to  its  modern  dress. 

No  doubt  it  was  to  the  Pleiade  itself,  say  rather  to  the 
spirit  evoked  by,  or  at  least  embodied  in,  the  appeal  of 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  tliat  the  inauguration  of  tlie  classic 
drama  in  France  was  due.  Lazare  de  Baif,^  the  father  of  the 
better-known  poet  Jean  Antoine  de  Bai'f,^  a  natural  son,  was 
at  the  pains  of  literally  translating  the  JElectra,  Hecuba,  and 
Ipkifjcnia,  whilst  liis  .son's  great  friend,  Ronsard  himself, 
translated  the  Pluius  of  Aristophanes.  Etieune  Jodelle  was, 
however,  the  first  of  the  school  to  compose  plays  for  actual 
representation  ;  and  as  he  found  no  theatre  nor  actors  ready 
to  his  hand,  he  obtained  from  Henry  II.  the  use  of  the  court- 
yard in  the  Hotel  de  Iteinis,  and  played  in  his  own  pieces. 
In  this  he  was  assisted  by  liis  friends,  Kemi  Belleau,  Jean  de 

^  M.  Suiiit-Mnrc  Girardin,   LlUfrnlure   du  Moprn-.-lrfc   "  J>u  ihidlrc  au 
eommencement  da  XVI»-  skclc,"  ch.  iii.  \>.  3Cr..      «  H;>0-1iiJ7.      ^  1582-1589. 
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la  Peruse,  and  others  ;  the  king  patronised  and  subsidised  liis 
theatre,  and  the  success  of  his  venture  was  assured.  His  first 
tragedies,  CUopatre  Captive  unci.  Didon,  were  followed,  in  1552, 
by  a  comedy  Eur/hic,  wliicli  was  even  more  favourably  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  literary  giant  of  the  day,  Eonsard,  crowned 
the  triumph  of  liis  young  pupil  with  extravagant  praise.^ 

Very  different,  of  course,  were  the  stage  and  accessories 
of  Jodelle's  theatre  from  the  old  cathedral  porches,  or  even 
the  pui/s  of  Adam  de  la  Halle  and  his  friends.  The  courtyard 
of  a  palace  was  by  no  means  an  unpromising  place  for  the 
representation  of  plays  which  aimed  at  literary  merit  almost 
more  than  dramatic  force,  and  which  may  have  seemed  to  be 
appropriately  surrounded  by  the  substantial  architecture  and 
adornments  of  a  venerable  pile  of  stone.  There  would  be 
room  in  the  Hotel  de  Eeims  for  the  erection  of  a  spacious 
stage,  and  for  all  the  conveniences  requisite  to  a  company  of 
ambitious  amateurs,  who  had  royalty  and  the  court  amongst 
their  spectators.  On  three  sides  of  the  spacious  square  the 
boxes  stood  ready  for  their  occupants,  who  from  the  windows 
of  the  various  storeys  could  enjoy  the  play  at  their  ease,  with 
as  much  satisfaction  to  themselves  as  those  who,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  occupy  the  boxes  of  the  best-appointed  theatres. 
Luxury  had  made  sufficient  advance,  by  the  middle  of  the 

^  Jodelle  (1532-1573)  was  less  than  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to 
write  and  act.     Ronsard  wrote  of  him  in  this  style  : — 
"  Jodelle,  le  premier,  d'une  plainte  hardie 
Fran9aisement  chanta  la  grecquc  tragedie, 
Puis  en  changeant  de  ton,  chanta  devant  nos  rois 
La  jeune  comedie  en  langage  fransois, 
Et  si  bien  les  sonna  que  Sopliocle  et  Menandre 
Tant  fussent-ils  savants,  y  eussent  pu  apprendre." 
And  again  : 

"  Et  lors  Jodelle  heiireusement  sonna 
D'une  voix  humble  et  d'une  voix  hardie 
La  comedie  avec  la  tragedie, 
Et  d'un  ton  double,  ores  bas,  ores  hault, 
Rem2)lit  premier  le  framjois  eschaffault." 
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sixteenth  centuiy,  to  enable  persons  of  wealth  and  rank  keenly 
to  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  lounging  for  two  or  three  hours, 
on  a  warm  summer's  day,  on  soft  cushions  in  the  seat  of  an 
open  window,  idly  looking  on  at  the  exhibition  of  a  well- 
written,  well-acted  comedy  or  tragedy.  The  art  of  the 
Pienaissance,  too,  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  setting-off  a 
court-drama  with  effect ;  and  no  doubt  there  was  more  or 
less  painted  scenery  of  a  very  picturesque  kind  on  the  stage. 
One  Avord,  in  fact,  would  express  the  whole  of  the  great 
advance  made  l)y  the  theatre  M'ithin  the  preceding  century  : 
it  was  an  advance  'wxform.  Stage  accessories  of  every  kind, 
histrionic  art,  dramatic  art,  the  appearance  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  audience — all  betokened  this  characteristic  and 
universal  development.  Xext  to  the  literary  style  of  the 
plays,  notliing  would  betoken  this  more  strikingly  than  the 
figures  which  could  be  seen  through  the  muUioned  framework 
of  the  palace  windows.  Catherine  de  Medici  had  not  come 
to  France  for  nothing  ;  and  her  influence  was  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  outward  bearing  of  her  court.  We 
can  imagine  what  her  children  must  have  looked  like  on 
occasions  of  ceremony  and  pageantry,  in  their  Italianised 
dress,  with  their  Italianised  air  and  graces.  Or,  if  we  cannot 
imagine  it,  the  satires  of  liegnier  and  his  contemporaries  enable 
us  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  notion. 


§  2.   JODELLE   AND    HIS   FrIENDS. 

The  theatre  of  the  IJcnaissance  soon  looked  beyond  the  court, 
and  beyond  the  ranks  of  fashionable  society,  for  its  support  ; 
but,  look  where  it  would,  the  only  possible  audience  was  one 
which  demanded  and  ajipreciated  a  classical  drama  ;  a  drama, 
that  is  to  say,  written  in  the  purilit.-d  and  dignifidl  style  which 
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Eonsard  had  made  indispensable,  charged  with  allusions  tc 
Greek  and  Latin  mythology,  and  choosing  its  subjects  eitlier 
directly  from  Greek  and  Latin  history,  or  else  in  imitation  of 
ancient  classical  models.  This  must  at  all  events  have  been 
so  during  the  lifetime  of  Jodelle  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors ;  and  a  hundred  years  later  the  freest  and  most  sparkling 
of  French  farces  retained  more  or  less  of  the  classical  balance 
of  thought  and  expression.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  French  comedy  or  farce  of  the  sixteenth  century  can  be 
said  to  show  a  deliberate  effort  to  escape  from  the  groove  into 
which  the  drama  was  brought  by  the  students  of  Terence  and 
Aristophanes.  The  Farce  de  Pathelin  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  for  any  dramatic  author  between  the  year  1500 
and  Moliere.  And  certainly  no  French  tragedy,  from  Jodelle 
to  the  present  century,  could  be  even  so  much  as  attempted 
on  any  other  than  a  classical  model. 

A  glance  at  Cleopatre  Captive  will  suffice  to  show  both  its 
own  meagre  quality  and  its  conscientious  affectation  of  the 
form  of  the  regular  Greek  drama,  Pindaric  rather  than 
Sophoclean,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  disciple  of 
Eonsard's.  It  is  written  in  iambic  verse,  alternately  of  five 
and  six  feet,  with  an  occasional  chorus  of  Alexandrian  women, 
duly  separated  into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  ghost  of  Anthony  relates  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  ;  after  which  Cleopatra  -^  tells  her  confidantes  how 
she  has  seen  the  aforesaid  ghost ;  whereupon  the  chorus 
laments  the  fickleness  of  fate.  Octavian  and  his  friends  now 
discuss  the  like  topic  from  a  similar  point  of  view  ;  and 
Octavian  expresses  a  desire  to  carry  off  the  Egyptian  queen  ; 
whereupon  the  chorus  laments  the  evils  of  pride.  Cleopatra 
tries  in  vain  to  soften  Octavian ;  Avhen  Seleucus,  an  Egyptian, 
informs  the  Eoman  that  his  mistress  has  concealed  a  large 
treasure.     Cleopatra  strikes  Seleucus  ;  whereupon  the  chorus 

^  The  part  of  Cleopatra  was  taken  by  Jodelle. 
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bewails  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Cleopatra  meditates 
death  :  the  cliorus  compares  the  current  evils  to  a  hail-storm  ; 
the  Queen  apostrophises  Anthony's  ghost  at  great  length  : 
whereupon  the  chorus  condoles  with  her.  Proculeius  informs 
Octavian  of  tlie  death  of  Cleopatra ;  whereupon  the  chorus 
laments,  saying : 

"  0  stern  mishap  !  mishap,  alas,  too  stern ! 
Thousand  times  stern,  and  thousand  times  too  stem !  "  ^ 

This  was  all ;  and  it  was  enough.  There  is  not  more  plot 
— though  there  is  generally  more  circumstance — in  a  play 
of  Sophocles  or  ^schylus;  but  in  the  latter  the  language 
more  than  justifies  the  absence  of  action  from  the  stage.  The 
same  thing  can  hardly  be  said  for  Jodelle.  Yet  his  success 
need  not  surprise  us.  The  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  en- 
deavour to  revive  the  classical  drama  naturally  elicited  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  contemporaries  :  of  scholars  and  critics,  as 
well  as  of  the  idlers  of  the  court.  Pasquier-  relates  how 
Cleopatra  was  acted  "  before  King  Henry  II.  at  Paris,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Pteims,  with  great  applause  from  the  whole  company  ; 
and  again  afterwards  at  the  college  of  Boncour,  where  all  the 
windows  were  liued  with  a  large  number  of  persons  of  posi- 
tion, and  the  court  was  so  full  of  scholars  that  the  gates  were 
choked  by  them.  I  speak  as  one  who  was  present,  in  the 
same  room  with  the  great  Turnebus  ;  and  tlie  performers  were 
all  men  of  standing."  So  elated  were  tbe  actors  with  their 
triumph,  that,  as  soon  as  tlie  first  representation  was  over, 
they  went  in  a  body  to  Arcueil,  and  tliere  celebrated  tlie 
event  by  some  such  literary  fete  cJiampetrc  as  the  one  which 
Ronsard  commemorates  in  his  Folatrisaime  Voyage  to  the  very 
same  village  ;  at  the  same  time  crowning  a  stag  with  ivy  and 
flowers  in  honour  of  Thespis. 

*  "0  dure,  lieloa  !  et  trop  dure  avantiirc  ! 

Millc  fois  dure,  et  mille  fom  troji  dure  !  " 

*  Recherchcs  aur  la  Francr,  vii.  ch.  6. 
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Tliere  was  less  of  onginality  in  Jodelle  than  in  lionsard  ; 
and  still  less  of  poetry  or  dignity  of  expression.  And  yet 
Jodelle,  like  Konsard,  fonnded  a  school,  or  rather  opened  up 
for  his  successors  a  new  and  grand  career  of  literary  activity. 
This  is  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  ;  he  was  the  first 
to  write  what  might  otherwise  have  been  delayed  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  what  must  have  been  written  before 
many  years  had  elapsed.  In  this  sense  he  may  be  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  Ronsard,  and  in  this  sense  only ; 
although  he  himself  aspired  to  be  rather  a  rival  than  a  disciple 
of  his  master.  "One  day,"  he  says,  "it  occurred  to  me  that 
if  a  Eonsard  excelled  a  Jodelle  in  the  morning,  a  Jodelle 
might  excel  a  Ronsard  in  the  afternoon."  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  leader  of  the  Pl^iade  in  public  estima- 
tion ;  but  the  feebleness  of  his  talent  found  a  counterpart  in 
the  feebleness  of  his  character ;  and  he  wrecked  his  chances 
of  a  grander  success  by  his  own  improvidence  and  impatience. 
His  catastrophe  was  at  once  pitiable  and  ludicrous.  He  had 
undertaken  to  provide  a  mask  for  the  entertainment  of  Henry 
II.,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  the  expedition  during 
which  Calais  was  regained  from  the  English.  Jodelle — who 
had  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  effects  of  dissolute  living  and 
slipshod  work — represented  Jason  on  board  the  Argo  ; — he 
forgot  his  part,  and  could  not  extract  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culty. Presently  Orpheus  came  upon  the  stage,  singing  the 
praises  of  Henry,  and  drawing  the  rocks  and  trees  behind 
him.  But  unfortunately  the  machinists  had  misread  their 
directions,  and  in  place  of  roclicrs  they  had  supplied  dockers. 
The  mask  was  brought  to  an  end  amidst  a  storm  of  laughter  : 
the  king  was  annoyed,  and  Jodelle  never  recovered  the  dis- 
grace. He  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
having  been  virtually  barren  of  literary  achievement.^ 

1  One  of  his  friends  wrote  of  liiin,  with  more  bitterness  th.in  accuracy  : 
"  Jodelle  est  mort  de  pauvrete  :  La  pauvrete  a  eu  puissance 
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Tlie  matter  of  Jodelle's  comedy,  VEvjjiae,  is  better  than 
that  of  his  tragedy.  It  attacks  one  of  the  great  abuses  of  the 
Church,  more  or  less  present  in  every  age  and  under  every 
form  of  creed,  and  destined  to  create  a  scandal,  in  France  par- 
ticularly, of  the  most  gigantic  proportions ;  the  worldly  life 
and  self-indulgence  of  the  wealthy  clergy.  His  hero  Eugene 
is  an  cdihe  commaTulatairc,  a  genuine  epicurean,  enjoying  his 
pleasures  with  a  quiet  conscience,  and  praising  God  for  them 
very  devoutly.  He  has  given  a  certain  Alix,  in  whom  lie  takes 
great  interest,  in  marriage  to  Guillaume,  a  worthy  shopkeeper. 
Florimond,  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  Ijoen  for 
some  time  endeavouring  to  relieve  Eugene  of  the  charge  ot 
Alix.  There  is  the  making  of  a  very  telling  comedy  in  these 
three  characters  ;  but  Jodelle  Mas  not  equal  to  the  task.  He 
puts  their  features  on  the  canvas  with  no  small  amount  ot 
skill ;  but  he  can  neither  group  them  nor  fill  in  the  back- 
ground. The  play  ends  tamely  witli  a  sudden  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Florimond  ;  or,  at  least,  we  are  to 
understand  that  Eugene  Ijuys  him  off  by  giving  him  his  sister 
for  a  wife  ;  and  so  everything  finishes  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

If  there  is  poverty  of  invention  in  the  conception  of 
the  i^lay,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  .said  for  individual 
pa.ssages.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  soliloquy  of 
Guillaume,  who  is  praising  the  amiability  of  his  wife  : — 

"Ah,  what  pleasanter  meeting 
Can  there  be  in  tlie  world 
Than  that  which  I  have  just  had 
With  this  quite  perfect  woman, 
To  whom  God  lias  bound  me  for  life 
Ah  God !   how  I  desire 
To  give  thee  thanks  for  ever ! 

8ar  la  richesse  de  la  France.  Un  pRprit  tout  autre  qu'  huroaiji ; 

O  Dieu  !  quel  trait  <le  cruaute  !  I^  France  Jui  nia  Ic  pain, 

Le  ciel  avail  min  (rn  .To<klle  Tant  elle  fut  niero  crudle.' 
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A-nd  moreover,  slie  is  so  sweet  I 
She  never  repels  her  friends ; 
She  is  charitable  to  all ; 
She  is  so  amiable  to  me 
That  every  one  is  astonished. 
How  often  lias  she  given  me 
Money  to  go  and  gamble  ! 
He  who  will  devote  himself  to  God 
Will  never  be  in  need ; 
Alix  always  has  money ; 
She  is  holy  here  below  ; 
For  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God 
That  this  money  comes  to  her  so. 
AHx  {aside,  overhearing  her  husband).  I  too  am  in  bliss 
To  possess  such  a  husband  as  I  have. 
Therefore  I  shall  always  be  holy. 
Chiill.  Even  when  I  go  to  disport  myself, 
If  I  stay  away  three  or  four  days. 
She  says  nothing  of  it  on  my  return, 
Any  more  than  of  a  single  afternoon  ; 
And  when  I  begin  to  make  my  excuse, 
And  to  say  to  her  something  of  this  sort : 
*  I  beg  you  to  pardon  me,  wife  ; 
Eeally  it  is  a.  great  shame ; 
To  have  stayed  away  till  now ' — 
(She  says)  '  I  would  that  you  Avere  still  away, 
My  dear,  it  is  good  for  your  health."  ^ 


'  "Ah  !  quelle  j^lus  douce  rencontre 
En  toute  la  terre  se  montre 
Que  celle-la  qu'ores  j'ai  faite 
De  cette  femme  toute  parfaite, 
A  qui  Dieu  m'a  joint  pour  ma  vie. 
Eh !  mon  Dieu,  que  j'ai  bonne  envie 
De  t'en  rendre  giace  a  jamais  ! 
Outre  cela,  elle  est  tant  douce  ! 
Jamais  ses  amis  ne  repousse  ; 
Elle  est  a  cliacun  charitable  ; 
Elle  est  envers  moi  tant  aimable, 
Que  le  monde  en  est  etonne. 
Quantes  fois  m'a-t-elle  donne 


De  I'argent  pour  m'aller  jouer ! 
Cil  qui  veut  b,  Dieu  se  vouer 
Ne  sera  jamais  indigent ; 
Alix  a  toujours  de  I'argent ; 
Elle  est  sainte  des  ce  bas  lieu  ; 
Car  e'est  de  Li  grace  de  Dieu 
Que  cet  argent  lui  vient  ainsi. 

Alix  {ecoutant  son  mari,  et  dparS) 
Je  suis  en  paradis  aussi  ; 
D'avoir  un  mari  tel  qyie  j'ay. 
Par  ainsi  sainte  je  serai. 

GUILLAUME. 

Meme  quand  je  me  vais  ebattre, 
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This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  excellent  comedy.  No 
doubt  tlie  same  thing  will  be  done  better  hereafter,  more 
subtly,  and  with  greater  show  of  probability.  But  it  is  not 
Jodelle's  fault  that  Guillaume  is  such  a  blind  and  helpless 
dupe.  The  fine  gradations  of  folly  and  self-deception,  to 
which  we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  subject — often  the  more 
so  the  less  we  believe  it — could  not  be  painted  with  the  same 
brush,  or  by  the  same  hand,  nor  could  they  be  appreciated 
by  the  same  audiences.  The  audiences  of  Jodelle  might  have 
appreciated  something  considerably  finer,  if  Jodelle  could 
have  given  it  to  them  ;  but  we  question  if  they  were  ready 
for  the  dry  satire  of  Moli^re — still  less  for  the  acute  innuendo 
of  the  present  day.  The  public  needs  educating,  step  by  step, 
and  cannot  be  enlightened  by  a  sudden  flash.  Jodelle  was  a 
genuine  educator,  and  he  prepared  the  soil  for  Corneille, 
Eacine,  and  Moliere  himself. 

Take  another  trait  of  this  first  dramatist  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  self-complacent  apology  of  the  abbe  Eugene  : — 

"  In  all  this  fair  spacious  circle  of  a  world, 
Hemmed  in  by  the  skies, 
None  so  well  preserves 
This  luck  within  himself  as  I  .  .  . 
Fortune  bestows  on  me  sufficient  happiness 
To  delight  me  in  this  world  .  .  . 
Without  labour,  good  things  in  abundance 
Are  brought  within  my  house  .   .  . 
Kings  are  subject  to  anxiety 
About  the  government  of  their  lands  ; 
The  nobles  are  subject  to  war  .   .   . 
The  trader  is  the  slave  of  danger 
Incurred  in  foreign  countries  ; 

3i  j'y  reste  trois  jours  on  quatrc,  Pardon,  je  vous  supply,  ma  fonime, 

Elle  n'en  tlit  ricn  au  rctonr,  Vrainiont  ce  ni'cst  un  grainl  (iiffame 

Non  jilus  que  d'un  seul  dcmi-jour.  D'nvoir  dcmcure  jusqu'a  ores  ; 

Et  quand  je  me  veux  pxcuser,  —  Je  voudrais  qu'y  fussioz  cnccre, 

Et  de  tels  mots  vers  elle  user  :  Mon  ami,  c'est  vostrc  sante." 
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Tlie-tiller  of  tlie  ground  painfully 
Drives  his  oxen  along  the  plain  j 
The  working-man  ceaselessly  troubled, 
Can  barely  escape  from  poverty."  .  ,  . 

But  tlie  superior  clergy,  like  the  abbd  Engine, 

..."  have  no  responsibility 

Save  to  be  well  fed  and  dressed, 

To  be  vicars,  priors,  canons, 

Abb^s,  Avithout  having  so  many  monks 

As  they  have  dogs  and  birds."  ^ 

Here  the  irony  is  doubtless  finer ;  more  subtle  than  is 
the  case  with  Yillon's  monks  and  canons,  keener  than  the 
forcible  satire  of  Eabelais  ;  almost  as  delicate  in  its  way  as 
anything  produced  by  the  succeeding  century.  AVhat  might 
not  Jodelle  have  done  if  he  had  possessed  the  laborious 
patience  recommended  by  du  Bellay  and  practised  by  Eonsard! 

Of  Jodelle's  friends  and  fellow-labourei-s  there  is  not  much 

^  "En  tout  ce  beau  rond  spaeieux 
Qui  est  environne  dcs  cieux, 
Nul  ne  garde  si  bien  en  soi 
Ce  bonheur  comme  moi  en  moi  .  .  . 
Fortune  assez  d'heur  me  rassemble 
Pour  me  plaire  en  ce  monde  ici  .  .  . 
Sans  travail,  les  biens  a  foison 
Sont  apportes  en  ma  niaison  .  .  • 
Les  rois  sont  sujets  a  I'eraoy 
Pour  le  gouvernenient  des  terras  ; 
Les  nobles  sont  sujets  aux  gnerres  .  .  . 
Le  marcband  est  serf  du  danger 
Qu'on  traine  au  pays  etranger ; 
Le  labonreur  avecque  peine 
Presse  ses  breufs  parmi  la  plaine ; 
L'artisan,  sans  fin  nioleste, 
A  peine  fait  sa  pauvrete  .  .  . 

.  .   .  ne  sont  tenus 
Qu'etre  bien  nourris  et  vetus, 
Etre  cures,  prieurs,  chanoines, 
Abbes  sans  avoir  tant  de  moincs, 
Comme  on  a  de  cliiens  et  oiseaux." 
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to  be  said.  Jean  de  la  Peruse,^  author  of  a  classical  medley 
whicli  he  called  Medec ;  Jacques  de  la  Taille,-  Mho  wrote  a 
Daire,^  Charles  Toutain,  who  attached  his  name  to  an  Arja- 
memnon;  and  Jean  Antoine  de  Baif,  who  translated  Sophocles' 
Antigone,  and  Terence's  Eunuch,  and  imitated  Plautus'  Miles 
Gloriosvs,  are  nearly  all  forgotteu.  Jacques  Grevin/  a  Cnl- 
vinistic  doctor,  wlio  died  young,  was  greatly  praised  hy 
Eonsard  at  first,  but  his  name  was  afterwards  erased  from 
the  master's  writings  on  account  of  his  Protestant  opinions. 
He  wrote  several  comedies,  and  a  tragedy  Jules  Char,  in 
whicli  la  Harpe  found  "  grand  and  powerful  ideas  and  the  real 
tone  of  tragedy."  Eobert  Garnier  ^  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
who  showed  great  inventive  force,  and  in  his  tragedies,  imitated 
from  Seneca,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  he  displayed  at  least 
the  art  of  keeping  up  a  dialogue,  though  he  is  not  seldom 
prolix,  harsh,  and  diffuse.  A  want  of  taste  appears  in  all  his 
creations,  of  which  the  best  is  Bradamante,  a  tragi-comedic, 
whereof  the  plot  is  borrowed  from  Ariosto.  Listen  to  a 
dialogue  between  Aymon  and  Beatrix  about  a  projected 
marriage  of  their  daughter  Bradamante. 

Aymon.   The  proposed  husband  pleases  me  much. 

Beatrix.  And  me  too. 

Aymon.   I  am  quite  delighted  by  him. 

Beatrix.  Aud  so  am  T,  ujjon  my  word. 

Aymon.   What  I  value  most  in  so  fine  an  alliance 

Is  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  undo  the  purse-strings. 

He  asks  for  nothing. 
Beatrix..  He  is  too  much  of  a  nobleman. 

What  need  has  an  emperor's  son  of  our  wealth  % 

»  1530-1555.  «  1542-1562. 

'  In  the  Dairc  is  to  be  found  this  line  :  "  Lc  sfiul  ennuy  nies  ennuya 
d^nnuye." 

♦1539-1570.     Ronsard  said  of  him — 

"  Ain.sy  dans  nostre  France  un  seul  Gresvin  assemble 
La  docte  mcdecinc  et  Ics  l)cuux  vers  ensemble. 
»  1545-1601. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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Aymon.    It  is;  however,  a  notable  advantage  for  us 

Not  to  give  a  halfpenny  to  her  when  she'll  marry ; 

Above  all  to-day,  when  there  is  no  love, 

And  when  court  is  only  paid  to  riches ; 

People  only  wish  for  money. 
Beatrix.   And  what  can  you  do  against  it  1 

j\Iust  you  get  angry  about  that  1 

It  is  the  fashion  to-day  ; 
Aymon.  It  is  a  cursed  age. 
Beatrix.  But  as  the  world  goes,  it  is  a  golden  age. 

One  has  everything,  one  does  everything,  for  this  strange 
metal ; 

One  is  a  good  man,  one  deserves  praise  ; 

One  obtains  dignities,  offices,  situations. 

On  the  contrary,  without  it  one  is  not  valued.' 

"^  Aymon.   Le  parti  me  plait  fort. 
Beatrix.  Aiissi  fait-il  a  moy. 
Aymon.  J'en  suis  tout  transporte. 
Beatrix.  Si  suis-je  par  ma  foy. 
Aymon.   Ce  que  je  prise  plus  en  si  belle  alliance, 

C'est  qu'il  ne  faudra  point  debourser  de  finance. 

II  ne  demande  rien. 
Beatrix.  II  est  trop  grand  seigneur. 

Qu'a  besoin  de  nos  biens  le  fils  d'un  empereur  5 
Aymon.   Ce  nous  est  toutefois  un  notable  avantage 

De  ne  bailler  un  sou  pour  elle  en  mariage, 

Mesmement  aujourd'hui  qii'il  n'y  a  point  d'amoui 

Et  qu'on  ne  fait  siuon  aux  richesses  la  cour. 

On  ne  veut  que  I'argent. 
Beatrix.  Et  qu'y  scauriez-vous  faire  ? 

Faut  il  que  pour  cela  vous  (vous)  mettiez  en  colere  T 

C'est  le  temps  aujourd'hui. 
Aymon.  C'est  un  siecle  maudit. 
Beatrix.  Mais  c'est  un  siecle  d'or,  comme  le  monde  vit. 

On  a  tout,  on  fait  tout  pour  ce  metal  estrange 

On  est  liomme  de  bien,  on  merite  louange, 

On  a  des  dignitez,  des  charges,  des  estats  ; 

Au  contraire,  sans  luy  de  nous  on  ne  fait  cas. 
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§  3.  The  Classical  Drama. 

Oil  the  whole,  indeed,  the  ckssical  drama  revived  by  the 
Pleiade  was  virtually  a  failure ;  it  never  became  widely 
popular,  and  scarcely  found  its  way  to  an  autlience  outside 
the  circles  of  the  Court,  and  the  schools  of  fashion  and  of 
pedantry.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  taste  for  the  old 
national  drama  was  not  dead  in  France ;  and  it  manifested 
itself  over  and  over  again  —  no  doubt  more  frequently  than 
existing  records  might  lead  us  to  beli&ve — in  spite  of  the 
veto  of  the  Parliament.  Travelling  through  the  provinces 
there  were  numerous  companies  of  players,  still  clinging,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  favourite  sotkfi  and  farces  of  earlier 
days  ;  and  few  of  these  companies  were  without  a  poet  who 
could  re-handle  old  materials,  and,  at  a  pinch,  produce  some- 
thing which  might  pass  for  new.  In  1584  a  company  bolder 
than  the  rest,  ambitious  of  a  wider  fame  and  a  more  lucrative 
run,  came  up  to  the  capital.  But,  however  they  might  have 
hoped  to  evade  the  terms  of  tlie  edict  of  1548,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  acting  by  the  effete  old  corporation  of  the  Con- 
frhes  de  la  Passion,  whose  charter  had  n(*ver  been  annulled, 
although  it  was  no  longer  of  any  value.  Sixteen  years  later 
another  company  managed  to  com.-  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Confreres,  paying  them  a  royalty  for  each  representation. 
They  installed  themselves  at  the  Hotel  d'Argent,  near  the 
Greve,  and  thenceforth  Paris  had  a  theatre  which  niiglit 
fairly  be  called  popular.  In  1G29,  seven  years  after  the  birth 
of  Molierc,  in  the  very  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy, 
Louis  XIII.  gave  liis  authorisation  to  the  Comddicns  ordinaircs 
du  Roi,  who  established  themselves  in  the  Hotel  de  I'our- 
gogne.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Corneille  produred  his 
first  play  ;  the  golden  age  of  the  Frt'iieh  drama  had  licgun. 
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Nearly  eighty  years  between  the  debut  of  Jodelle  and 
that  of  Pierre  Corneille/  and  ^Yhat  intervened  ?  The  stage, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  never  without  its  occupants  ;  either  the 
Court  drama  or  the  provincial  drama  was  being  acted  without 
cessation,  and  yet  the  spoils  of  literature  are  meagre  and  few. 
One  name  only,  at  most  two  names,  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
amongst  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  author  of  the  Cid  : 
those  of  Hardy  ^  and  May  re  t.^  The  first,  whom  a  happy 
paradox  has  designated  "  a  Shakespeare  without  the  genius," 
whom  Corneille  honoured  with  unselfish  praise,  departed  not 
a  little  from  the  senile  classical  fashion  of  the  Pl^iade,  and 
has  at  least  abundance  of  action  and  of  characters.  His  muse 
is  full  of  life  and  humour ;  his  audiences  were  always  large 
and  well  amused  ;  but  he  is  rather  melodramatic  than  dra- 
matic. Occasionally,  as  in  Za  Gigantomachic,  he  descends  to 
the  most  extravagant  burlesque,  ending  in  nothing  short  of  a 
harlequinade.  In  Ariadne  he  gives  us  a  pure  tragedy  for 
four  protracted  acts,  and  finishes  the  play  with  the  marriage 
of  Theseus  and  his  victim.  The  best  of  his  dramas,  at  all 
events  in  style  and  composition,  is  PantMe,  which  is  a 
tragedy  to  the  last,  original  in  its  plot,  and  very  fairly  exe- 
cuted. As  for  Mayret,  his  Sophonisbe  is  a  somewhat  re- 
markable play,  professedly  shaped  upon  the  model  sketched 
out  by  Aristotle,  and  pressed  upon  the  poet's  acceptance  by 
the  pedantic  Chapelain.'*  It  duly  obserA^es  the  fourfold 
division  into  prologue,  prothesis,  epithesis,  and  catastrophe, 
as  well  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  The  subject  is  a 
fine  one.  Certain  passages  are  undoubtedly  readable,  but  as 
a  whole  the  play  deserves  the  name  which  Hardy  applied  to 
aU  his  contemporaries  :  it  is  an  abortion.  The  French  drama 
was  not  yet,  but  the  time  was  ripe  for  its  appearance.  And 
there  were  dramatic  critics  in  those  days,  such  as  Chapelain 

1  1606-1684.  2  1560-1631.  »  1604-16S6. 

*  1595-1674. 
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and  Scudery/  who  recognised  in  Corneille,  the  autliov  of 
Melite,  the  dramatist  for  whom  France  had  been  so  patiently 
waiting. 

Xo  question  is  more  pertinent  with  respect  to  any  great 
dramatist  than  this :  Did  he  create  his  audience,  or  did  he 
find  it  waiting  for  him  ?  Of  course  no  man  of  transcendent 
genius,  who  writes  what  all  men  are  constrained  to  listen  to 
and  applaud,  can  fail  to  modify  his  hearers  ;  and  in  this  sense 
Pierre  Corneille,  like  Moliere  and  Shakespeare,  created  an 
audience  for  himself  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  true 
in  the  case  of  Corneille  than  of  many  other  play-writers  of 
consummate  ability,  that  his  public  was  at  hand  long  before 
the  master  mind  was  in  a  condition  to  entertain  and  instruct 
it.  The  classical  bent  had  been  given  to  the  French  charac- 
ter and  taste,  even  before  Jodelle  erected  his  stage,  with  such 
force  and  permanence  that  it  was  thenceforth  impossible  for 
a  very  long  series  of  years  that  any  literary  production  should 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  majority  of  educated 
Frenchmen  unless  it  was  cast  in  a  distinctly  classical  mould  ; 
and  this  impossibility  applied  more  stringently  to  the  drama 
— to  the  polished  poetic  tragedy  in  particular — than  to  any 
other  branch  of  literature.  Tragedy  must  be  purely  classical, 
or  it  would  be  abortive.  The  greatest  failures  amongst  the 
efforts  of  Corneille's  predecessors  were  the  tragedies — like  the 
worst  of  Hardy's,  for  instance — which  were  least  faithful  to 
the  lofty  classical  standard.  Xo  matter  if  the  standard  were 
too  lofty  for  the  generality  of  men  ;  no  matter  if  there  were  a 
thousand  who  could  read  and  prate  of  Aristotle's  hiws,  who 
could  translate  and  criticise  the  masterpieces  of  Pindar, 
.^schylus,  and  Plautus,  without  fairly  understanding  their 
own  words  ;  the  principles  of  classical  taste  were  at  least 
latent  in  their  minds,  and  no  man  could  extort  their  I'raise 
unless  he  could  convince  their  sceptical  judgments  that  the 

'  1601-1C67. 
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true  spirit  of -Pindar,  of  ^Escliylus,  and  Plautus  ^Yas  in  liirn. 
Tn  addition  to,  rather  in  consequence  of,  tliis  recurrence  to 
classical  ideas  and  models,  the  French  mind  had  conceived  au 
ardent  attachment  to  order  and  uniformity  in  political  ideas  ; 
the  nation,  and  especially  the  educated  nation,  had  become 
intensely  loyal,  intensely  averse  to  individual  assertions  of 
independence.  Even  in  religion  the  Protestants  Avere  all  but 
reduced  to  silence,  whilst  the  novel  Jansenist  opinions  were 
{iternly  repressed  as  fast  as  they  manifested  themselves. 
Eealise  the  world  of  ideas  in  which  a  cultivated  Frenchman 
lived  and  moved  under  Louis  XIII.  ;  picture  him,  moreover, 
as  a  man  of  great  and  cherished  leisure,  elegant,  fastidious, 
as  much  attached  to  the  proprieties  as  to  the  pleasures  of 
existence  ;  and  you  will  form  something  like  a  correct  idea 
of  the  audience  before  whom  Corneille  exhibited  his  best  and 
most  successful  plays. 

I  have  said  that  these  were  the  characteristics  of  the  more 
educated  amongst  the  audiences  of  Corneille  ;  and  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  was  only  the  elite  of  French- 
men who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  attained  to 
this  point  of  refinement.  At  tlie  two  extremes  we  find  two 
classes  of  the  general  public  to  M-hom  our  words  would 
scarcely  apply,  and  upon  whom  the  inlays  of  Corneille  and 
Eacine  were  to  produce  their  strongest  and'  most  valuable 
effect.  Amongst  the  lower  orders  of  society  there  were  very 
many  who  had  as  yet  had  few  opportunities  of  taking  in 
through  the  eyes  and  ears  what  their  more  fortunate  com- 
patriots had  acquired  through  the  study  of  ancient  literature, 
and  by  the  exchange  of  intellectual  ideas  and  criticism.  And 
amongst  the  higher  orders,  it  was  still  true  of  a  considerable 
proportion  that  "  the  authority  of  the  king  was  often  despised  ; 
the  parliaments  ever  ready  for  revolt ;  the  great  lords  undis- 
ciplined, violent,  quarrelsome,  braving  the  edicts  concerning 
duels,   involving  in  their  hazardous  revolts  the  fair  ladies 
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whom  they  loved."  ^  In  some  sense,  it  is  true,  the  age  wliich 
saw  Corneille's  (Ulmt  was  an  age  of  licence  :  true,  that  is,  of 
the  classes  npon  whom  education  and  the  neo-classical  rehne- 
ment  had  not  yet  exerted  its  influence.  It  was  for  Corneille, 
in  a  large  degree,  to  bridge  over  the  gulf;  to  amalgamate,  as 
it  were,  the  heterogeneous  audience  over  whom  his  polished 
dramas  cast  their  spell.  Of  such  a  kind  is  the  privilege  to 
which  the  great  literary  creator  in  every  age  is  horn.  Himself 
the  product  of  the  better  half  of  his  generation,  he  steps  across 
the  dividing  line,  and  raises  the  other  half  to  his  own  level 


S  4.    CORXEILLE. 

Pierre  Corneille,^  who  is  deservedly  reckoned  with  j\IoIi^re 
asjhe  creator  of  French  dramatic  art,  was  born  at  Kouen  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  he  devoted 
himself  at  an  early  age  wholly  to  the  drama.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  left  a  few  miscellaneous  poems,  and  a  translation  in 
verse  of  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Vu'gin ;  and  for  six  years,  from 
1G53,  he  renounced  the  stage,  and  produced  a  fine  translation 
in  verse  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  Imitatio  Christi.  His  religious 
tendency  was  manifested  throughout  his  life  ;  but  the  best 
efforts  of  his  literary  genius  were  occupied  in  the  composition  of 
lofty  tragedies  in  a  style  of  great  beauty  and  fini.sh,  interspersed 
now  and  then  by  comedies  of  considerable  grace  and  vigour. 
His  life,  of  which  but  little  is  known,  was  in  harmony  witli 
tiie  grandeur  and  severity  of  his  muse.  He  lived  apart, 
almost  as  an  ascetic ;  it  would  even  seem  that  he  was  re- 
served and  sensitive,  if  not  morose  by  disposition.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  his  first  comedy,  Melite,  was  written  under 
the  in.spiration  of  his  first  love,  one  ^rademoiselle  Milet,  re- 

'   Paul  Albert.  La  Poisie.  «  160G-lCSi. 
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sident  in  Piouen.  Fontenelle,  Corneille's  nephew,  contributes 
an  anecdote  apparently  relating  to  the  same  lady :  "  Hardy 
■svas  growing  old,  and  his  deatli  would  soon  cause  a  wide 
breach  in  the  theatre,  when  a  slight  occurrence,  which 
happened  in  tlic  house  of  a  citizen  in  a  provincial  town,  gave 
him  an  illustrious  successor.  A  young  man  took  one  of  his 
friends  to  see  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ;  the  new 
comer  established  himself  on  the  ruins  of  his  introducer. 
The  pleasure  which  this  adventure  gave  him  made  him  a 
poet ;  he  wrote  a  comedy  on  it :  and  there  we  have  the  great 
Corneille."  Some  part  of  the  story  may  be  true ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  certain  verses  of  Corneille's,  which  are 
possibly  the  foundation  of  the  anecdote.^  But  something 
more  even  than  a  first  pure  love  was  behind,  to  produce  the 
author  of  the  Ckl  and  of  Cinna. 

Melite  corresponds  to  the  story  whicii  is  told  of  its  origin. 
Eraste  is  the  lover  "who  suffers  from  his  over-confidence  : 
Tircis  is  he  who,  after  rallying  his  friend  on  his  long  devotion 
to  one  who  will  not  respond  to  his  vows,  meets  the  proud 
beauty  only  to  become  himself  the  slave  of  her  charms,  and, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  supplant  Eraste.  Hear  the  latter  plead- 
ing his  cause  : — 

Mdite. — I  neither  accept  love  nor  give  it  to  any.  How 
should  I  give  what  I  never  had  1 

Eraste. — It  is  too  easy  for  you ;  and  henceforth,  thanks  to 
you,  nature  displays  her  injustice  to  me  by  changing  her  course 
in  order  to  increase  my  pain. 

MSlite. — An  imaginary  pain,  and  one  which  seems  only  to  be 
felt  through  mockery. 

Eraste. — A  pain  which  tears  my  soul  and  heart. 

^  From  his  Excuse  d  Ariste  : 

"  J'adorai  done  Phylis,  et  la  secrete  estime 
Que  ce  divin  esprit  faisoit  de  notre  rime 
Me  fit  devenir  poete  aussitot  qu'  amoiireux." 
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Mdlife. — One  rarely  bears  witli  so  calm  a  countenance  a  soul 
and  heart  in  such  sorr}'  plight. 

Eraste. — Your  lovely  face  allays  my  grief  until  my  counte- 
nance borrows  its  colour  from  your  own. 

Melite. — Do  better ;  to  end  your  ill  and  your  passion,  borrow 
at  the  same  time  the  coldness  of  my  soul.' 

Eraste  presently  rebels,  reproaches  the  cruel  fair  one, 
and  plots  revenge.  Tircis  has  a  sister,  Cloris,  betrothed  to 
Philandre  ;  and  Eraste  writes  a  love-letter  to  the  latter,  in 
the  name  of  Melite.  Philandre  responds,  and  the  four  lovers 
are  at  cross  purposes.  Tircis  meditates  the  death  of  Melite  ; 
;Melite  is  informed  of  his  design,  and  swoons  away.  Eraste 
hears  a  distorted  account  of  the  effects  of  his  treachery  ;  he 
thinks  he  has  killed  both  Melite  and  Tircis,  and  he  heroically 
resolves  to  rescue  them  from  the  clutches  of  Pluto.  He  goes 
mad,  in  fact ;  takes  the  first  man  he  meets  for  Charon,  and 
jumps  upon  his  back.  Eudely  repulsed  by  this  one,  he  meets 
another,  whom  he  takes  for  Minos  ;  and  to  him  he  confesses 
his  crime.  But  Minos  is  no  other  than  Philandre  ;  and  thus 
the  whole  skein  is  unravelled.  Eraste  is  pardoned  ;  recovers 
his  reason,  and  fares  better  than  he  deserves  ;  for  Philandre 
is  rejected  by  Cloris  in  favour  of  the  man  whom  her  brother 
had  supplanted  with  Melite.  We  have  here,  it  will  be  seen, 
farce  as  well  as  comedy  ;  but  the  comedy  is  of  the  right  kind. 

^  J/. — Je  ne  recois  d'amour  et  n'en  donne  h  persoiine. 

Les  moyeiis  de  donner  ce  que  je  n'eus  jamais  ? 
E, — lis  vous  sont  trop  aises  ;  et  par  vous  desormais 

La  nature  pour  moi  inontre  son  injustice 

A  pervertir  son  cours  pour  croitre  men  supplice. 
M. — Supplice  imaginaire,  et  qui  sent  son  moqueur. 
E. — Supplice  qui  dechire  et  mon  ame  et  mon  occur. 
M. — II  est  rare  qu'on  porte  avcc  si  beau  visage 

Lame  ct  le  coeur  ensemble  en  si  triste  equipage. 
E. — Votre  channant  aspect  suspcndant  mcs  douleurs, 

Jlon  visage  du  votre  cnipruntc  les  couleura. 
if- — Faites  niieiix  ;  pour  finir  vos  maux  ct  votre  flanime, 

Kin[)niiitcz  lout  d'un  temps  les  froideurs  dc  mon  fime. 
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Indeed,  if  Corneille  had  never  written  a  tragedy,  ho  wouhl 
still  have  taken  high  rank  as  a  dramatist. 

Mditc  was  succeeded  three  years  later  by  Clitandrc,  or 
Innocence  delivered,  in  which  the  heroine  Dorise  snatches  a  hair- 
pin from  her  locks  and  pokes  out,  with  it,  the  eye  of  Pyniante, 
who  addressed  a  lonsr  nionoloi:[ue  to  the  murderous  instrument.^ 
This  irarji-comedie  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the 
Widow,  which  was  very  successful ;  by  the  Gcdlcry  of  the 
Palais;  The  Zadies'-Maid;  The  Place  Po7/cde;  Medea,  a  tragedy 
chiefly  imitated  from  Seneca  ;  the  Comic  Illusion,  in  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  the  jNIatamore,  an  adaptation  of  the 
classical  "  Miles  Gloriosus,"  and  somewhat  like  Ben  Jonson's 
Captain  Bobadil ;  and  finally,  in  1636,  the  CicL  The  first  eight 
plays  were  merely  tentatives  ;  the  Cid  was  a  masterpiece ; 
and  it  was  at  once  hailed  with  delight  by  all  except  a  few  of 
the  most  punctilious  critics.  It  was  the  complaint  of  the 
latter,  of  Scudery  and  Chapelain  amongst  them,  that  the  play 
w^as  little  better  than  a  melodrama,  and  that  it  appeared 
deliberately  to  prostitute  the  noblest  talent  to  a  violation  of 
the  principal  canons  of  classical  art.  From  their  classical 
point  of  view  the  critics  were  right.  Corneille,  living  in  an 
essentially  classical  age,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  rebuke ; 
and,  after  four  years'  silence  and  study,  he  produced  Horace 
and  Cinna,  in  the  severest  classical  form.  Nevertheless,  if 
tlie  Cid  had  not  been  written,  Corneille  would  not  have  been 
Corneille  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  would  not  have  secured  his 
hold  upon  that  more  numerous  and  more  difficult  audience 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  train  and  mould. 

The  Cid  was  precisely  the  kind  of  subject  to  arrest  and 
fascinate  the  wilder  spirit  of  the  age.  The  young  Spanish 
hero,  the  Castilian  of  twent}^,  who  saved  his  country  from  the 
]\Ioors  by  prodigies  of  valour  and  heroism ;  who  did  this  with- 
out the  king's  aid,  and  yet  as  a  perfect  knight,  sans  ^jc<tr  et 

^  Hence  the  expression  "discourir  sur  la  pointe  d'une  aiguille." 
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sans  reproclie,  charmed  the  minds  of  the  restless  nobles  and  of 
the  impressionable  citizens  who  crowded  to  listen  to  it;  and 
neither  the  cold  criticism  nor  the  disparaging  commentaries  of 
more  refined  and  affected  hearers  could  damp  the  ardour  of 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  play  was  greeted.  Was  it  best  for 
the  fame  of  Corneille  that  he  should  desert  a  role  in  which  he 
liad  proved  himself  so  well  calculated  to  succeed  ?  Did  he,  by 
listening  to  the  critics,  and  forcing  himself  more  strictly  into 
the  classical  groove,  just  miss  the  chance  of  becoming  the 
genuine  tragic  genius  Avhom  France  has  never  yet  seen,  be- 
cause she  cannot  divorce  tragedy  from  the  conception  of  a 
classical  model  ? 

Corneille  was  indebted  for  the  plot  of  the  Cid  to  the  work 
of  a  Spanish  writer.  The  youth  of  the.  Cid,  by  Guilhen  de 
Castro.^  From  him  he  borrows  the  preparations  of  Eodrigo 
for  his  contest  against  the  ^NFoors,  the  insult  and  blow  given 
by  Count  Gomez  to  Don  Diego,  in  presence  of  King  Ferdinand, 
the  duel  and  terrible  reparation  of  the  insulted  man,  who 
returns  with  his  cheek  bathed  in  the  blood  of  his  insulter. 
But  the  finest  portion  of  tiie  play  owes  its  strength  to  the 
episode  of  liodrigo's  love  for  Chim^ne,  and  to  their  noble 
struggle  between  duty  and  passion.  This  is  in  fact  the  centre 
of  interest  to  a  French,  and  perhaps  to  an  Engli.sh  reader. 
Judge  from  a  brief  example  whether  the  charm  is  a  poNverful 
one  or  not.  The  lovers  just  attain  the  zenith  of  their  bliss, 
wlien  duty  bids  them  part. 

Rodr.  0  miracle  of  love  I 
Chim.  0  height  of  mi.sery  I 

Tio'lr.  Wliat  grief  and  tears  will  our  fathers  cost  us  I 
Chim.   Rodrigo,  who  could  liave  believed  itl 
rioilr.  Chimi'ne,  who  would  have  said  itl 
Chim.  Tiiat  our  joy  was  so  nigh,  and  so  soon  lost ! 
Ro'lr.   Antl  that  thus  close  to  port,  unlikely  as  it  .seemed, 
A  sudden  storm  should  shipwreck  all  our  hopes  ! 
'  15G7-1631. 
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CMm.  All !  filial  griefs  ! 
llodr.  Ah  !  profitless  regrets  ! ' 

Estimate  the  dramatist  in  another  style.  The  most  measured 
and  balanced  passage  in  the  Cid  is,  perhaps,  the  long  account 
which  Eodrigo  gives  of  the  successful  ambuscade  whereby  the 
Moors  had  fallen  into  his  hands  : — 

"  That  obscure  light  which  is  shed  by  the  stars 
Showed  us  some  thirty  sail  advancing  with  the  tide ; 
Borne  on  the  swelling  flood,  as  by  a  common  force, 
The  Moors  and  the  ocean  are  carried  into  port. 
We  let  them  pass ;  all  seems  to  them  at  rest, 
No  soldiers  in  the  port,  none  on  the  city-walls. 
This  silence  so  profound  deceives  their  minds, 
They  dare  no  longer  doubt  that  they've  surprised  us ; 
Fearless  they  land,  cast  anchor,  disembark. 
And  run  to  fall  into  expectant  hands. 
Then  up  we  rose,  and  all,  with  one  accord, 
Made  heaven  resound  with  our  exulting  cries.  .  .  . 
They  ran  to  pillage,  but  they  met  with  war ; 
At  sea,  on  land,  we  bore  them  down  before  us.  .  .  . 
How  many  valiant  deeds,  how  many  brave  exploits 
Were  hidden  by  the  horror  of  that  darkness, 
AVhere  each,  sole  witness  of  his  valour's  deeds, 
Could  not  perceive  whom  fortune  favoured  !  .  .  . 
I  could  not  know  it  till  the  break  of  day, 
But  light,  at  last,  showed  us  our  victory ; 
The  Mooi's  behold  their  loss,  and  suddenly  lose  heart, 

^  The  original  is  not  so  bald 

Rodr.   0  miracle  d'amour  ! 

Chim.  0  comble  de  miseres  ! 

Rodr,  Que  de  maux  et  de  pleurs  nous  couteront  nos  peres  i 

Chim.  Eodrigue,  qui  I'eut  cru  ? 

Modr,  Chimene,  qui  I'efit  dit  ? 

Chim.   Que  notre  lieur  fut  si  proche,  et  sitot  se  perdit ! 

Rodr.  Et  que  si  pres  du  port,  contre  toute  apparence, 

Uu  orage  si  prompt  brisat  notre  esperance  ? 
Chim.  Ah  !  mortelles  douleurs  ! 
Rodr.  Ah  !  regrets  superflus  I 
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And.  when  they  see  fresh  levies  come  to  aid  us, 

Their  thirst  for  conquest  yields  to  fear  of  death. .  .  . 

In  the  meanwhile,  their  kings  at  bay  amongst  us, 

And  some  few  of  their  men,  pierced  by  our  swords, 

Maintain  a  valiant  fight,  and  dearly  sell  their  lives.  .  .  . 

Till,  seeing  their  soldiers  all  fall  at  their  feet. 

And  that  it  was  hopeless  to  defend  themselves. 

They  asked  who  leader  was ;  I  gave  my  name ;  they  yield.i 

The  grandeur  of  sucli  a  passage  needs  no  enhancement  by 
any  words  of  ours.  Xo  wonder  the  play  Avas  received  with 
rapture,  and  that  "  fine  as  the  Gid"  passed  forthwith  amongst 
the  proverbs  of  literature.  Yet,  as  we  have  indicated,  the 
opposition  manifested  against  it  by  the  pundits  of  Parisian 

^  "  Cette  obscure  clarte  qxii  tombe  des  etoiles 
Eufin  avec  le  flux  nous  fit  voir  trente  voiles  ; 
L'onJe  s'eiifle  dessous,  et,  d'un  cominun  effort, 
Les  ilaures  et  la  mer  niontent  jusques  au  port. 
On  les  laisse  passer  ;  tout  leur  parait  tranquille  ; 
Point  de  soldats  au  port,  point  aux  niurs  de  la  ville. 
Notre  profond  silence  abusant  leurs  csprits 
lis  n'oseiit  plus  douter  de  nous  avoir  surj)ris  ; 
lis  abordent  sans  peur,  ils  ancrent,  ils  descendent, 
Et  courent  se  livrer  aux  mains  qui  les  attendent, 
Nous  nous  levons  alors,  et,  tons  en  nifnie  temps 
Poussons  jusques  au  ciel  mille  oris  ^clatants.  ,  .  . 
Ils  couraient  au  pillage,  et  rencontrent  la  guerre  ; 
Nous  les  j)ressous  sur  I'eau,  nous  les  pressons  sur  terre.  .  .  . 
Oil !  conibien  d'actions.  combicn  d'exploits  celebres 
Furent  ensevelis  dans  I'horreur  des  tenfebres, 
Ou  chacun,  seul  temoin  des  grands  coups  qu'il  donnait, 
Ne  jiouvait  discemcr  oil  le  sort  inclinait .  .  . 
Et  ne  I'ai  pu  savoir  jusques  au  point  du  jour. 
Mais  enfin  sa  clarte  montre  notre  avantage  ; 
Le  Maure  voit  sa  perte,  et  soudain  perd  courage  ; 

t  voj'ant  un  renfort  qui  nous  vient  secourir, 
L'ardcur  de  vaincre  cWc  \  la  pcur  de  mourir.  ... 
Ccpendant  que  leurs  rois,  engagi-s  parmi  nous, 
Et  quelque  peu  des  leurs,  tout  perees  de  nos  coups, 
Disputent  vaillament,  ct  vendent  bieii  leur  vie.  .  .  . 
Mais,  voyant  a  leurs  jiieds  tonibcr  tons  kurs  holdats, 
Et  que  seids  desormais  en  vain  ils  .se  di'fendent, 
Us  demandcnt  le  chef ;  jc  me  nommu  :  ils  se  rendent." 
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taste  and  fasliiou  was  very  strong.  Cardinal  Piichelien,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  influence,  and  having  just  founded  the 
French  Academy,  urged  this  youthful  institution  to  bring  its 
weighty  criticism  to  bear  against  the  audacious  and  ill-regu- 
lated vigour  of  the  successful  drama.  The  opinion  of  the 
Academy  was  drawn  up  by  Chapelain  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  weighty  sentence.  "  A  piece  is  only  good,"  says  this  remark- 
able document,  "  wlipL.ifc  gives  a  reasonable  contentment — 
that  is,  when  it  satisfies  the  learned  as  well  as  the  people. 
We  ought  to  inquire,  not  whether  the  Cid  has  pleased,  but 
whether  it  ought  to  liave  pleased."  Whereupon  Boileau 
writes  finely  : — 

"  In  vain  a  minister  takes  part  against  the  Cid, 
All  Paris  looks  upon  Chhn^ne  as  Ilodrigo  does ; 
In  vain  the  Academy  censures  it  as  a  body ; 
The  public  refuses  to  obey,  and  obstinately  admires  it."  i 

In  1639  Corneille  produced  his  tragedy  of  Horatins — the 
original  title,  and  not  The  Horatii— to  prove  that  he  had  no 
need  to  imitate  any  one,  and,  with  a  vengeance  worthy  of  a 
great  poet,  he  dedicated  this  tragedy  to  Cardinal  Eichelieu. 
Though  there  are  faults  in  it,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  master- 
piece, and  contains  some  very  grand  lines.  The  contrast 
between  Sabine  and  Camille  is  well  kept  up.  The  picture  of 
old  Horatius  is  really  that  of  a  Iloman  of  ancient  times,  and 
can  only  have  been  conceived  by  a  man  who  wrote  what  he 
felt. 

Cinna,  Mdiich  appeared  a  few  months  after  Horace,  cast  in  a 
far  severer  mould  than  the  Cid,  is  perhaps  the  best  example 
which  we  could  select  of  Corneille's  classical  dramas.  The 
author  himself  thought  it  his  finest.     "As  the  verses  of  my 

^  "  En  vain  contre  le  Cid  un  ministre  se  ligue 
/  Tout  Paris  poui*  Chimene  a  les  yeux  de  Rodrigue  ; 

L'Academie  en  corps  a  beau  le  censurer, 
Le  public,  revolte,  s'obstinc  a  Tadmirer." — Satire  IX. 
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tragedy  of  Horace"  he  says/  " have  something  more  appro- 
priate and  less  strained  for  the  expression  of  thought  than 
those  of  the  Cid,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  verses  of  this  play 
are  more  finished  than  those  of  Horace,  and  also  that  the 
simplicity  of  conception  in  the  plot,  which  is  neither  over- 
charged with  incidents,  nor  too  much  complicated  by  details 
of  what  has  passed  before  the  commencement  of  the  piece,  is 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the  great  approbation  that  it  has  met 
Avith."  The  criticism  is  just ;  and  a  brief  analysis  will  tend 
partly  to  confirm  it. 

Cffisar  Augustus,  Emperor  of  Home,  is  represented  by 
Corneille  as  characteristically  generous,  liberal  towards  his 
friends  and  clement  towards  his  foes.  To  Cinna,  the  grand- 
son of  Pompey,  he  had  been  especially  liberal ;  nor  was  he 
otherwise  to  JEmilia,  the  daughter  of  his  old  tutor  Caius 
Toranius.  During  the  Triumvirate,  however,  Augustus  had 
proscribed  Toranius  ;  and  Emilia,  who  attributed  the  death  of 
her  father  to  the  Emperor,  nurses  a  deep  feeling  of  revenge 
against  the  latter.  This  is  the  focus  of  the  tragic  interest ; 
for  Cinna  is  in  love  with  -Emilia,  and  is  instigated  by  her  to 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Augustus.  The 
passages  which  describe  the  conflict  between  /Emilia's  love 
for  Cinna  and  the  hatred  towards  Augustus  which  causes  her 
to  urge  him  forward  in  the  plot  are  very  fine  ;  and  the  poet 
has  known  how  to  e.xhibit  this  conflict  in  a  striking  manner. 
The  first  soliloquy  of  the  lieroine  artistically  presents  us  with 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  play  : — 

"  Ye  impatient  longings  for  a  signal  revenge, 
Whose  origin  is  due  to  my  futlier's  death, 
Headstrong  children  of  my  resentment, 
"SVhom  my  misguided  grief  blindly  embraces, 
Ye  assume  too  powerful  a  sway  over  my  soul; 
Suffer  me  to  breathe  fur  a  few  moments, 

*  Examen  de  Cinna. 
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And  to  consider,  in  the  condition  in  which  I  am, 

Both  what  I  venture  and  what  I  aim  at. 

When  I  behohl  Augustas  in  the  midst  of  his  glory, 

And  Avhen  you  reproach  my  sad  memory 

That  my  father,  massacred  by  his  own  hand, 

"Was  the  first  step  to  the  throne  whereon  I  see  him — 

When  you  offer  me  this  bloodj'-  picture, 

The  reason  of  my  hatred  and  the  result  of  his  fury, 

I  abandon  myself  entirely  to  your  burning  transports, 

And  believe  that,  for  one  death,  I  owe  him  a  thousand. 

And  yet,  amidst  a  rage  so  reasonable, 

I  love  Cinna  still  more  than  I  hate  Augustus, 

And  I  feel  this  seething  agitation  grow  cool 

When,  to  keep  pace  with  it,  I  must  expose  my  lover." ' 

JEmilia's  misgivings  are  increased  by  her  confidant  Fulvia, 
who  entreats  her  to  pause  before  she  commits  herself  and  her 
lover  to  so  dangerous  an  enterprise.  "Why,"  asks  Fulvia, 
"why  need  you  incur  the  semblance  of  ingratitude?" — in 
answer  to  Emilia's  plea  that  her  duty  to  her  father's  memory 
absolved  her  from  the  claims  which  Augustus  might  have 

^  "  Impatients  desirs  d'une  illustre  vengeance, 

Dont  la  mort  de  mon  pere  a  forme  la  naissance, 
Eufants  irapetueux  de  mou  ressentinient, 
Que  ma  douleur  seduite  embrasse  aveuglement, 
Vous  prenez  sur  mon  ame  un  trop  puissant  empire  ; 
Durant  quelques  moments  souffrez  que  je  respire, 
Et  que  je  considere,  en  I'etat  ou  je  suis, 
Et  ce  que  je  hasarde  et  ce  que  je  poursuis. 
Quand  je  regarde  Auguste  an  milieu  de  sa  gloire, 
Et  que  vous  reprocliez  a  ma  triste  memoire. 
Que  par  sa  propre  main  mon  pere  massacre 
Du  trSne  oil  je  le  vois  fait  le  premier  degre  ; 
Quand  vous  me  presentez  cette  sanglante  image 
La  cause  de  ma  haine,  et  I'effet  de  sa  rage, 
Je  m'abandonne  toute  h,  vos  ardents  ti-ansports, 
Et  crois,  pour  une  mort,  lui  devoir  mille  morts, 
Au  milieu,  toutefois,  d'une  fureur  si  juste, 
J'aime  encor  plus  Cinna  que  je  ne  hais  Auguste, 
Et  je  sens  refroidir  ce  bouillant  mouvement 
Quand  il  faut,  pour  le  suivre,  exposer  mon  amant." 

Act  I.  Scene  1. 
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established  over  her  by  his  marked  and  constant  favours. 
"  Can  you  not  liate  without  your  hate  breaking  bounds  ? 
Plenty  of  others,  beside  yourself,  have  not  forgotten  by  wluit 
cruelties  his  throne  was  strengtliened."  "^Vhat!"  cries  iEmilia, 
"  shall  I  hate  him  without  seeking  to  injure  him  ?"  It  is  not 
in  her  nature.  She,  a  weak  Avoman,  the  favourite  of  the 
Emperor,  even  to  the  eclipse  of  Livia,  will  dare  and  do  thougli 
all  Home  liold  back  ;  if  not  with  her  own  hand,  then  by  the 
hand  of  the  man  wliom  love  has  made  her  slave.  Cimia 
comes  in  as  the  two  are  talking,  eager  and  sanguine,  without 
any  of  the  hesitation  felt  by  his  mistress.  "  As  for  me,"  he 
exclaims,  "let  Heaven  be  stern  or  propitious  to  me,  raise  me 
to  glory,  or  deliver  me  over  to  punishment,  let  Eome  declare 
for  us  or  against  us,  if  I  die  to  serve  thee,  all  will  be  pleasant 
to  me."  This  conversation  is  interrupted  by  Evander,  the 
freedman  of  Cinna,  who  informs  his  master  that  Ctesar  has 
summoned  him,  and  at  the  same  time  Maximus,  another  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy.     /Emilia  exclaims  : 

"  To  send  for  the  chiefs  of  the  enterprise  ! 
Both  !  at  the  same  time  !     You  are  discovered ! 
Oinna.      Let  us  hope  better,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
Mmilia.  Ah,  Cinna !  I  lose  thee."  ' 

But  Augustus  has  sent  for  his  friends  only  to  tell  them 
that  the  power  and  glory  which  he  had  so  greatly  coveted 
begin  to  pall  upon  him.  He  invites  their  sympathy  and 
assistance,  insists  upon  their  exercising  a  greater  authority  in 
the  State,  and  is  set  at  rest  by  tlieir  flattery.  Maximus,  left 
alone  with  Cinna,  is  on  the  point  of  relenting  ;  but  the  firm 
resolution  of  iEmilia  acts  through  the  spirit  of  her  lover,  and 

'  Emilie.   Matnler  les  chefs  de  I'ditrpprise  ! 

Tons  fl''ux  !  en  inenie  temps  1     Vous  etes  d^couvertsl 
Cinna.     Ksperoiis  micnx,  dc  gnlce. 
Emilie.   Ah,  finna!  je  {<:  perds  ! 

Ad  I.  Scene  4. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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Ciuua  is  mere  determined  than  ever  to  carry  out  the  plot. 
A  certain  instinctive  jealousy  between  these  two  men  is  skil- 
fully insinuated  during  this  scene  ;  and  the  third  act  reveals 
to  us  that  Maximus  also  is  in  love  with  Emilia.  His  freed- 
man  Euphorbus,  discovering  the  fact,  comes  straight  to  the 
point  with  him.  "  How  does  my  friendship,"  sighs  Maximus, 
plunge  me  in  extreme  wretchedness  ! "  "  The  remedy,"  re- 
joins Euphorbus,  "  is  simple ;  act  for  your  own  interest. 
Break  the  fatal  bond  of  a  scheme  which  is  ruining  you  :  gain 
a  mistress  by  accusing  a  rival."  Maximus  is  indignant ;  then 
he  listens  and  considers  the  advice.  Meanwhile  Cinna's 
heart  begins  to  fail ;  he  is  plunged  in  melancholy  at  the 
thought  of  betraying  a  sovereign  who  has  offered  him  the 
half  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  now  the  turn  of  Maximus 
adroitly  to  confirm  his  resolution.  Emilia,  also,  perceiving 
his  weakness,  taunts  and  stings  him  into  renewing  his  pro- 
mise, and  having  done  so  herself  for  a  moment  yields — but 
only  for  a  moment.  Euphorbus  betrays  the  conspiracy  to  the 
Emperor,  who  is  overwhelmed  by  the  treachery  of  his  friends. 

"  After  I  had  placed  my  empire  in  their  hands, 
They  plot  together  to  rob  me  of  my  life  ! 
Maximus  has  seen  his  error  ;  he  has  caused  me  to  be 

warned, 
And  displays  a  heart  touched  by  genuine  repentance 
But  Cinna ! 
tjuphorhus.  Cinna  alone  persists  in  his  fury, 

And  rebels  all  the  more  against  your  goodness.  " 

The  cunning  freedman  goes  on  to  tell  Augustus  that  his 

^  Aug.    "  Apres  qu'entre  leurs  mains  j'ai  remis  mon  empire, 
Pour  m'arracher  le  jour  I'un  et  I'autre  conspire  I 
^laxime  a  vu  sa  faule,  il  ni'en  fait  avertir, 
Et  montre  iin  coeur  touch6  d'un  juste  repentir  ; 
Mais  Cinna ! 
Euphorhe.  Cinna  seul  dans  sa  rage  s'obstine, 

Et  centre  vos  bontes  d'autant  plus  se  mutine." 
Ad  IV.  Scene  1 
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master  has  thrown  himself  into  the  Tiber.  The  Emperor  sends 
for  Cinna  ;  and  after  a  grand  soliloquy,  in  which  he  bitterly 
resolves  to  die,  but  first  to  "  extinguish  the  torch  of  life  in 
the  blood  of  the  ungrateful  one,"  Augustus  has  an  interview ' 
with  his  mild-minded  consort,  Livia,  who  persuades  him  to 
pardon  the  traitors.^  Maxinius,  suddenly  presenting  himself 
to  Emilia,  after  the  report  of  his  death  had  reached  her, 
declares  his  passion ;  but  he  is  received  with  disdain,  and 
even  accused  of  treachery  to  Cinna,  until  he  too  resolves 
upon  death. 

In  tlie  last  act  Augustus  calmly  reproaches  Cinna,  in  a 
monologue,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  French  tragedy  ;  the  latter 
braves  his  sovereign,  and  demands  to  be  condemned.  "Whilst 
they  are  speaking  Livia  enters  with  -Emilia  and  Pulvia  ;  and 
here  is  a  genuine  touch  of  female  jealousy.     She  exclaims — 

"  You  know  not  yet  all  his  accomplices  : 
Your  Emilia  is  one  of  them,  my  lord  ;  behold  her !  "  * 

Emilia  takes  the  blame  upon  herself ;  and  Augustus 
cries — 

"  0  daughter !  is  this  the  reward  of  my  favours  ? 
^m.  My  father's  produced  the  like  effect  in  you. 
Aug.  Think  witli  what  affection  I  nouri.shed  your  youth. 
^m.  He  nourished  yours  with  the  same  tenderness  ; 
He  wa.s  your  tutor,  and  you  were  his  assassin  ; 
You  have  shown  me  the  path  to  crime.  "  ^ 

'  Corneille  has  only  sketched  Livia  in  outline.  She  does  not  appear  until 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  and  her  part  was  commonly  omitted  on  the  stage— 
at  all  events  in  the  later  representations  of  tiie  jilay. 

'  "  Vous  ne  connaissez  pas  encor  tous  les  complices  ; 

Votre  Emilie  en  est,  seigneur,  et  la  voii:i. " 
•  "  Aug.  0  ma  fille  !  cst-ce  la  le  prix  de  mes  bienfaits  T 
Em.  Ceux  de  mon  ptre  en  vons  firent  memes  eflTeta. 
Aug,  Songe  avec  quel  amour  j'elevai  ta  jeunesse 
Ein.  II  eleva  la  vOtre  avec  meme  tcndresse  ; 
II  fut  votre  tuteur,  et  vous  son  assassin  ; 
Et  vous  la'avcz  au  crime  enseigne  le  cheniin." 
Ad  V.  Sunt  2. 
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Livia  thereupon  preaches  the  doctrine  of  tlie  inviolability 
of  the  life  of  monarchs,  no  matter  how  they  have  obtained 
the  throne,  and  no  matter  what  they  do  or  have  done. 
Then  Maximus  enters,  and  confesses  the  part  which  he  has 
played  ;  the  Emperor  is  again  overwhelmed  ;  but  tlie  triple 
blow  to  his  confidence  has  the  effect  of  softening  his  heart ; 
and  he  forgives  the  conspirators. 

Such  is  Cinna  ;  with  the  minimum  of  action  and  variety, 
but  with  infinite  simplicity,  strength  of  delineation,  gravity, 
and  eloquence.  It  is  the  most  strictly  classical,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  poetical  of  Corneille's  plays  ;  it  does  not 
conceal  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  restricting  his  Muse  to 
the  classical  groove,  but  it  displays  the  power  of  his  genius 
in  overcoming  the  difficulty.  Dryden  calls  it  "  the  very  best 
of  Corneille's,"  and  says :  "  Had  it  been  possible  for 
Aristotle  to  have  seen  the  Cinna,  I  am  confident  he  would 
have  altered  his  opinion,  and  concluded  that  a  simple  change 
of  will  might  be  managed  with  so  much  judgment,  as  to 
render  it  the  most  agreeable,  as  well  as  the  most  surprising 
part  of  the  whole  fable.  " 

Polyeucte,  represented  in  1640,  is  a  Christian  tragedy,  full 
of  pathetic  tenderness  and  sublime  thoughts.  The  heroine 
sacrificing  even  her  love  to  her  belief,  and  Severus,  the  heroic 
soldier  and  the  generous  rival,  will  interest  the  student  at  all 
times,  though  we  must  admit  that  as  an  acting  piece  it  seems 
rather  monotonous.  In  the  two  following  years  he  pro- 
duce 1  Pompcy,  and  Tlte  Liar,  a  comedy,  freely  followed  from 
the  Spanish.  In  the  first-mentioned  tragedy  the  style  is  often 
turgid,  though  the  character  of  Cornelia  is  dej)icted  in  a 
masterly  manner  ;  the  comedy  is  natural  in  tone,  conversa- 

^  In  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  Love  Triumphant,  Dryden 's  last  play.  He  also 
alludes  to  Augustus,  in  Cinna,  changing  his  intention  of  puni.shing  the  con> 
spiracy,  and  endeavours  to  excuse  by  it  the  plot  of  his  own  play,  where  Vera-, 
mond,  king  of  Arragon,  suddenly  changes  his  temper  and  resolution,  and 
pardons  Alphonso,  who  has  given  himself  voluntarily  up  to  him. 
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tional,  and  contains  some  fine  character-sketches  ;  above  all, 
those  of  the  hero  Dorante  and  his  father  Geroute.  A  Sequel 
to  the  Liar,  also  imitated  from  the  Spanisli,  which  was 
brought  out  a  year  later,  met  with  little  success,  and  de- 
servedly so  ;  but  Corneille  took  his  revenge  ^\•ith  RodogvMe, 
of  which  the  fifth  act  struck  terror  in  the  heart  of  the  spec- 
tators. Then  came  Theodore  (1645),  another  Christian 
tragedy,  in  which  a  young  girl  has  to  choose  between  being 
dishonoured  or  becoming  an  apostate,  and  which  was  wholly 
unsuccessful.  Two  years  later  he  gave  H4raclius,  and  \\as  at 
last  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  after  having  seen 
twice  some  insignificant  literary  man  preferred  to  him.  Bon 
Sancho  of  ArrcKjon,  a  heroic  comedy;  Andromeda,  a  grand 
piece  with  machinery,  which  was  acted  foity-live  times,  a 
very  wonderful  success  for  these  days,  and  Nicomedcs,  fol- 
lowed in  succession,  but  did  not  add  to  the  fame  of  their 
author.  Pertharite,  acted  in  1G53,  was  a  complete  failure,  and 
in  his  preface  to  that  tragedy  Corneille  declared  openly  that  he 
abandoned  the  stage,  and  that  "  he  perceived  he  had  become 
too  old  " — he  was  forty-seven  years  of  age — "  to  be  still  the 
fashion."  But,  listening  to  the  advice  of  Fouquet,  he  pro- 
duced again,  six  years  afterwards,  GEdipus,  a  wretched  tragedy, 
though  it  met  with  some  success  :  and  then,  following  one 
another,  the  Golden  Flecee ;  Sertonus,  in  which  the  hero  is 
well  delineated  ;  Sophonuha;  Otho,  in  which  Galba  and  Otho 
are  energetically  depicted  after  Tacitus  ;  Arjesilaus ;  Atiila  ; 
Titus  and  Berenice,  a  subject  which  IJacine  also  treated  ; 
Psyche,  a  comedy-ballet,  in  collaboration  with  ^loliere  and 
Quinault ;  Pulcheria;  and  finally,  after  a  dramatic  career  of 
forty-five  years,  and  after  having  produced  thirty-two  ]>lays, 
his  last  tragedy,  Surcna  (1G75).  Let  us  give  the  final  lines 
of  this  play.  Surena  has  been  murdered,  and  his  .sister 
Palmis  addresses  the  following  words  to  Eurydice,  a  Parlhian 
princess,  who  has  been  loved  by  her  brother  : — 
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"  And  youj  Madam,  whose  useless  love, 
And  intrepid  pride  appears  yet  tranquil, 
You  who,  full  of  affection  for  him,  without  determining 

anything. 
Have  only  loved  him  to  assassinate  him. 
Go,  and  look  at  the  ending  of  such  a  love, 
Go  and  gather  the  fruit  of  it,  and  enjoy  its  advantages. 
What !  You  are  the  cause  of  his  loss,  and  you  do  not  weep. 
Eurr/dice  {stabs  herself).     No,  I  do  not  weep,  madam  ;  but 

I  die."  ' 

With  this  sublime  saying  this  great  poet  closes  Lis  poetic 
struggle,  and  leaves  his  fame  to  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  idea  of  the  theatre  of  Corneille 
one  ought  to  read  also  his  Prefaces,  and  his  three  discourses 
On  the  Utility  and  the  Facts  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  On  Tragedy, 
and  On  the  Three  Unities,  in  which  the  depth  of  his  studies, 
as  well  as  his  theories,  are  fully  developed. 

It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  state  that  the  last  days  of 
Corneille  were  saddened  by  domestic  troubles,  by  penury 
nobly  borne,  and  above  all  by  a  painful  consciousness  of  the 
decline  of  his  genius,  the  greatest  burden  which  God  can 
lay  upon  the  already  overtasked  brain  of  an  aged  literary- 
man,  of  whom  tlie  eminent  ones  appear  doomed  in  all  coun- 
tries to  be  more  or  less  admired  by  posterity,  and  more  or 
less  attacked  by  contemporaries ;  whose  common  lot  it 
seems  to  be  to  have  monuments  erected  after  their  death 
with  the  very  stones  which  they  received  when  they  asked 
for  bread. 

^  Palmis.   "  Et  vous,  madame,  et  vous,  dont  I'amour  inutile, 
Dont  I'intrepide  orgueil  parait  encor  tranquille, 
Vous  qui,  brulant  pour  lui,  sans  vous  determiner, 
Is'e  I'avez  tant  aime  que  pour  I'assassiner, 
Allez  d'un  tel  amour,  allez  voir  tout  I'ouvrage, 
En  recueillir  le  fruit,  en  goutcr  I'avantage. 
Quoi !  vous  causez  sa  perte  et  n'avez  point  de  plenrs  ? 
Eurydice.  Non,  je  ne  pleure  point,  madame  ;  mais  je  meurs. 
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Nearly  all  students  of  literature,  of  every  nation,  Lavo 
agreed  in  extolling  Corneille  as  the  greatest  classical  poet 
of  France,  and  it  may  seem  superfluous  in  me  to  add  even 
the  smallest  tribute  to  the  perennial  eulogies  bestowed  upon 
him.  But  when  a  nation  erects  a  statue  in  honour  of  one 
of  its  great  intellects,  no  contribution,  however  small,  is 
disdained.  Every  worker  in  the  fields  of  helles-ldtrcs  has 
thus  a  right  to  bestow  his  obolus  of  honest  admiration  upon 
the  poet  who  has  sung  of  noble  deeds  in  noble  language. 

When  we  have  read  one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  Corneille 
— and  I  admit  at  once  that  they  are  very  unequal — we  rise 
from  its  perusal  better  than  we  were  before,  with  an 
intense  reverence  for  these  more  than  human  heroes  or 
heroines  whose  adventures  we  have  followed.  They  are  super- 
humanly  brave,  generous,  lofty  in  words  and  action,  and  the 
atmosphere  they  move  in  becomes  purer  and  better,  because 
they  dsvell  there.  They  have  no  mortal  weaknesses,  or  if 
they  show  them  it  is  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  ordinary 
human  beings  ;  their  virtues  are  enhanced  by  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  tyrants,  the  wicked  and  sometimes  ridiculous 
personages  wlio  serve  as  their  foil.  All  the  characters,  indeed, 
are  so  completely  concrete  in  their  actions,  so  monoto- 
nously virtuous  or  vicious,  so  argumentative,  that  they  seem 
not  to  possess  many  passions,  but  only  one  ;  and  whether  as 
fathers  or  lovers,  friends  or  enemies,  tyrants  or  champions,  we 
admire  them,  respect  them,  but  admit  that  they  sometimes 
weary  us.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  circle  in  which  we  move  complex 
men  and  women,  gifted  with  many  virtues,  having  not  a  few 
vices,  and  animated  by  various  passions,  of  which  one  may 
now  and  then  predominate,  but  which  generally  work  harmoni- 
ously together,  and  do  not  obtrude  themselves  olfcnsively. 
Shakspeare  is  perhaps  the  best  delineator  of  humanity, 
considered  from  this  point  of  view.     Eut  Corneille's  cliaractera 
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are  ever  grandiloquent,  move  always  on  stilts,  are  often  too 
refined,  and  not  seldom  over-emphatic  in  the  expression  of 
their  love  or  hatred.  Hence  we  feel  constrained  wlien  in  their 
company  ;  they  are  wanting  in  something  ;  they  are  too  com- 
pletely good,  had,  or  heroic,  they  are  quite  different  from  us  ; 
they  are  perhaps  too  much  above  us.  What  are  o\ir  petty 
moving  springs,  our  huckstering  ambition,  in  comparison  with 
their  motives  ?  Their  principles  are  not  ours,  their  very  lan- 
guage differs,  their  noble  actions  tacitly  reprove  our  daily  mode 
of  living.  It  is  all  very  well  to  sneer  at  such  tragedies,  to  say 
that  it  would  be  very  uncomfortable  to  live  with  such  emi- 
nently virtuous  and  dignified  men  ;  but  granted  all  this,  and 
yet  the.  fact  remains  that  we  feel  all  the  better  and  more  moral 
after  the  perusal  of  Corneille.  We  rise  with  a  momentary 
desire  to  imitate,  if  possible,  such  pure  ideals.  We  go  on 
wdtli  our  everyday  life,  mayhap  not  much  the  better,  yet 
certainly  not  much  the  worse,  after  reading  one  of  Corneille's 
tragedies  ;  thanking  God  in  our  innermost  heart,  if  we  have 
any  manliness  left  in  us,  that  there  were  men  in  this  world 
who  created  such  genuine  and  high-minded  characters,  w'hich 
have  no  prototypes  in  real  life,  but  are  grand  exemplars  for 
many  ages,  to  be  respectfully  admired  as  long  as  there  exist 
people  wise  enough  to  reverence  imaginative  and  unapproach- 
able creations.  Men,  as  a  general  rule,  love  variety  and 
emotion ;  but  if  it  be  the  highest  aim  of  poetry  to  ennoble 
and  strengthen  the  mind,  and  not  to  deprave  or  torture  it, 
then  Corneille  is  one  of  the  few  grand  poets  with  which  this 
world  has  been  blessed. 

Thomas  Corneille,^  his  brother,  who  was  nineteen  years 
younger  than  Pierre,  was  also  a  laborious  dramatist,  but  is  a 
proof  that  the  old  Latin  saying.  Labor  vincit  omnia,  is  not 
always  true,  for  though  he  laboured  hard,  he  could  not  over- 
come his  want  of  talent.     He  married  the  sister  of  his  bro- 

1  1625-1709. 
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ther's  wife,  lived  "with  his  brother,  and  wrote  the  same  num- 
ber of  dramatic  pieces  ;  yet  only  his  Count  of  Essex,  and  per- 
haps the  Fcsiin  de  Pierre — which  he  versified  after  Moliere's 
Don  Juan — are  known  to  posterity.  He  was  an  excellent 
brother,  but  not  at  all  a  first-rate  dramatist. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

§  1.  A  Satirist  of  the  Later  Eenaissance. 

In  an  age  endowed  with  literary  activity,  when  creations 
abound  and  ideas  overflow  the  narrow  limits  of  human  exist- 
ence, it  must  always  happen  that  certain  individuals  who  have 
lived  all  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  great  current  of  intel- 
lectual history,  dying  at  last  in  a  ripe  old  age,  appear  to  have 
belonged  especially  to  more  than  one  generation,  and  to  lay 
claim  to  a  share  in  more  than  one  distant  epoch.  Such  a  man 
was  Etienne  Pasquier,'^  whose  lifetime  corresponded  at  one 
point  or  another  with  the  prime  of  such  historians  as  Calvin, 
de  Beza,  Agrippa  d'Aubign^  de  I'Hopital,  Montluc,  de 
Lanoue,  and  Brantome.  We  have  made  acquaintance  also 
with  many  of  the  historians  and  pamphleteers  who  entered 
most  deeply  into  the  religious  controversies  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  contributing  to  the  history  or  giving  expression  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  League  and  its  opponents.  Let  us  now 
direct  our  attention  to  a  prominent  figure  in  the  literary 
annals  of  the  later  Eenaissance — to  a  man  who  has  been,  if 
not  neglected,  still  appreciated  only  in  a  partial  and  incom- 
plete manner,  but  who  is  nevertheless  a  many-sided  and  far- 
reaching  literary  creator,  well  worthy  of  being  crowned  with 
a  higher  and  more  enduring  recognition.  A  poet,  an  histo- 
rian, a  writer  of  letters,  a  satirist  of  much  power  and  incisive- 

^  See  vol.  i.  book  iii.  ch.  3,  page  315. 
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ness,  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  ^  is  indispensable  to  a  due 
understanding  of  the  historical  and  literary  epoch  with  the 
spirit  whereof  his  "works  are  so  thoroughly  imbued.  His 
father,  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  showed  him 
the  remains  of  some  slaughtered  Protestants  at  Amboise, 
and  told  him  "  to  act  as  he  had  done,  and  not  to  be  sparing 
of  his  life  in  order  to  avenge  these  chiefs  so  full  of  honour  ;" 
and  that  if  he  did  not  act  so  a  parent's  curse  should  cling  to 
him.  A  zealous  Protestant,  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  soldier ; 
remarkable  for  high  moral  and  personal  courage,  for  prudence 
and  directness  of  speech,  for  consistency  and  incorruptibility 
— at  all  events  political  incorruptibility — amidst  a  court  so 
noted  for  corruption  and  double  dealing  as  was  that  of  the 
later  Yalois,  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  respect 
both  of  friends  and  of  foes — of  the  former,  because  they  knew 
him  at  liis  best ;  of  the  latter,  no  doubt  because  they  knew 
him  at  his  worst,  as  one  of  the  hardest  hitters  in  the  warfare 
of  satire,  who  rarely  spared  an  enemy,  and  who  never  struck 
without  wounding.  To  Henry  IV.,  during  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign,  he  gave  such  assistance  as  the  king  had  received 
from  no  other  literary  ally  save  the  writers  of  the  Satire 
Minipp^e.  Of  the  religious  wars  themselves  he  wrote  as  he 
fought,  sternly,  with  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  bitter  parti- 
sanship, as  eager  and  twice  as  trenchant  as  that  of  ^lontluc 
and  de  Lanoue.  When  the  wars  were  over  and  the  Protest- 
ant king  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  could  not  relax, 
like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  kept  his  bow  ever  bent, 
and  his  arrow  ever  drawn  to  the  head.  Even  before  the 
monarch  himself,  whom  he  loved  and  served,  just  as  he  had 
despised  and  satirised  his  predecessors,  he  would  not  play 
the  courtier,  nor  sacrifice  his  truth  and  self-respect  to  his 

*  ir>r»0-lC30.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  the 
progenitor  of  a  distinguished  family,  whereof  Merle  D'Aubigiie,  in  the  present 
century,  wa.s  a  worthy  representative. 
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desire  to  please.  Austere,  almost  morose,  to  his  king  as  to 
the  weakest  of  his  friends,  he  steadily  refused  to  flatter  and 
cringe  amidst  the  crowd  of  sycophants  whom  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  the  conqueror  of  Ivry  had  attracted  to  his  side.  The 
faithful  counsellor  clung  to  his  master  even  after  his  apostasy; 
perhaps  recognising  the  almost  irresistible  force  of  the  con- 
straint which  made  Henry  abjure  the  reformed  religion,  but 
at  the  same  time  scorning  with  infinite  bitterness  the  unscru- 
pulous servility  of  the  Protestants  who  changed  their  religion 
like  their  court  dress.  Henry  himself  did  not  escape  the  lash 
of  his  subject's  tongue.  When  Chatel  made  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  the  king's  life,  d'Aubigne  said  to  the  latter : 
"  God  has  smitten  you  on  the  lip  for  having  denied  him  with 
the  lip  ;  he  will  smite  you  to  the  heart  when  you  have 
denied  him  with  the  heart."  Twenty  years  after  the  battle 
of  Ivry,  the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  knife  of 
Eavaillac. 

His  exasperation  against  the  renegades,  and  against  the 
proselytisers,  Diiperron,^  d'Ossat,  and  their  friends,  inspired 
one  of  the  best  of  his  controversial  satires,  the  Confession  of 
Sancy.  Sancy,  the  colonel  of  the  Swiss  guard,  was  one 
of  the  apostates  who  chose  to  identify  their  faith  with  that 
of  the  king,  but  the  scope  of  the  diatribe  is  sufficiently 
wide  to  include  other  victims  of  the  same  character,  with 
simple  compromisers  like  Sully  and  Hurault,  favourites 
of  the  former  king  like  d'Epernon,  and  of  the  reigning 
king,  like  Bellegarde.  The  satire,  as  we  now  have  it, 
is   a   composite   work,  which   seems   to   have   accumulated 

^  Duperron  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
it  was  he  who  managed  the  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See.  He  was  re- 
■warded  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  which,  doubtless,  went  far  towards  rendering 
him  callous  to  the  stinging  invectives  of  d'Aubigne,  and  to  such  popular 
lampoons  as  the  Latin  doggrel,  which  began  in  this  fashion— 

"  Franci  vos  quotquot  estis  ;  Et  digito  du  Perroncm 

Audiie  me  si  potestis.  Istum  nionstrate  lenonem  " 
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during  the  period  from  1599  to  1606,  ending  with  an  account 
of  certain  miraculous  conversions  hy  Mathurine,  a  fair  ally  of 
the  Cardinal's.  It  is  indeed  something  more  than  a  satire, 
dealing  freely  with  religious  dogmas,  with  grace  and  good 
works,  with  transubstantiation  and  image-worship,  aiming  as 
much  at  controverting  as  at  scarifying  the  proselytisers. 
Sancy  lias  been  taken  in  hand  by  Duperron,  who  knew  how 
to  make  a  religious  conversion  chime  in  with  the  temj^er  of 
a  worldling  and  a  courtier :  and  he  has  his  lesson  well  by 
heart.  He  firmly  believes  in  grace — for  it  is  the  instinct  of 
his  heart  to  rely  upon  the  grace  of  the  king  ;  in  icorTcs — for 
"  it  is  by  good  and  laudable  works  that  so  many  people  have 
earned  a  place  in  the  paradise  of  France."  As  for  transuh- 
stantiation,  the  miracle  is  easy  of  belief,  for  is  not  the  country 
full  of  examples  ?  "  The  sweat  of  a  wretched  labourer  changes 
into  the  fat  of  a  prosperous  partisan  or  treasurer.  The  mar- 
row of  the  fingers  of  a  Gascon  vine-dresser,  who  rejoices  the 
heart  of  all,  fills  the  stomach  of  a  parasite.  .  .  .  The  blood  of 
a  soldier,  lost  in  driving  d'Epernon  from  Provence,  is  turned 
into  hypocras.  As  for  the  host  of  the  Eose  of  Blois,  we  see 
him  converted  in  these  days  into  M.  dc  Bussy-Guibert.  ,  .  , 
The  taxes  of  France  have  transubstantiated  the  labourer's 
fields  into  gi-ass  patches,  the  vineyards  into  waste  lands,  the 
labourers  into  beggars,  the  soldiers  into  thieves,  with  little 
of  the  miraculous,  serfs  into  gentlemen,  servants  into 
masters,  masters  into  servants." 

There  was  not  much  reticence  or  discrimination  in  the 
satirical  mood  of  d'Aubigne  when  once  fairly  loused  ;  he 
struck  about  him,  sparing  none,  and  more  easily  moved  to 
indignation  than  to  pity.  Nothing  could  be  more  .savage  than 
some  of  his  brochures ;  the  fiercest  of  all,  if  it  is  rightly 
attributed  to  him,  is  the  Divorce  Satirique,  in  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Ilcm-y  a  bitter  reproach  against  his  disso- 
lute (picoii,  Marguerite,  which  prepared  the  way  for  an  actual 
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divorce.^  The  king's  second  wife,  Mary  de  Medici,  showed 
no  particular  gratitude  to  her  husband's  trusted  counsellor  ; 
for  during  the  long  regency  after  Henry's  death  d'Aubigne 
was  an  exile  from  court,  and  he  took  his  revenge  by  writing 
the  Adventures  of  the  Baron  de  Fcene&te?  The  hero  of  this 
satirical  romance  is  a  Gascon  courtier,  the  burlesque  type  of 
the  hollow  and  ostentatious  court,  the  Faux-semhlant  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  greatest  of  d'Aubigne's  satires,  as  great  and  powerful 
in  its  way  as  the  satires  of  Eabelais,  and  that  on  wliich  his 
fame  has  chiefly  hung,  was  a  poem  commenced  as  early  as 
1577.  So  trenchant,  indeed,  did  the  author  conceive  it  to  be 
that  he  abstained  from  publishing  it  until  he  was  an  old  man, 
when  the  events  out  of  which  it  immediately  arose  had  become 
matters  of  history,  and  when  the  lessons  which  it  taught  ap- 
peared rather  as  a  natural  outcome  of  a  literary  essay  than  as 
the  violent  blows  of  a  controversialist.  Infinitely  superior  to 
Eonsard,  the  Tragiqiies  may  yet  not  unfairly  be  attributed  to 
Eonsard's  school,  altliough  the  work  was  to  the  Mislres  du 
Temps  of  the  master  much  what  the  Satire  M^nijjp^e  was  to  an 
average  Huguenot  diatribe.  It  was  in  the  Tragiqucs  that 
d'Aubigne  exemplified  the  intensity  of  his  acute  literary  genius, 
the  bitterness  of  his  consuming  hatred  for  corruption  in  high 
places.  The  spirit  of  Juvenal,  or,  better,  the  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  in  face  of  the  old-world  tyrannies,  is  matched 

^  Henry  IV.  was  really  as  dissolute  as  Marguerite.  The  Amours  du  Grand 
Alexandre  tell  some  strange  stories  about  the  king  and  his  royal  amours. 

^  From  the  Greek  <paive<r9ai,  to  seem.  The  late  M.  P.  Merimee,  a  lite- 
rary man  and  a  senator,  attacking  d'Aubigne  in  his  preface  to  the  Avcntures 
du  Baron  de  Foeneste,  calls  him  "a grumbler  ...  no  doubt  wanting  the  neces- 
sary qualities  for  the  exercise  of  authority.  .  .  naturally  snappish,  quarrelsoiue 
and  jeering,  never  being  able  to  keep  back  a  bon-mot.  .  .  a  biting  poet,  a 
dangerous  swordsman,  a  theologian  full  of  quotations  ;  one  did  not  know  how 
to  take  him  :  in  beginning  with  him  one  could  only  gain  an  epigram  or  a 
sword  stroke,  sometimes  both.  Thus,  feared  by  every  one,  esteemed  by  some, 
he  had  very  few  friends,  and  I  do  not  know  if  he  loved  any  one."  ?• 
doubt  if  d'Aubigne's  character  could  be  understood  by  M.  Merimee. 
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and  surpassed  by  the  overwhelming  indignation  of  this  colossal 
censor  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whom  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Valois  was  at  once  the  Ahab  and  the  Heliogabalus  of  un- 
happy France.  Never  Avas  the  adage,  facit  indignatio  vcrsum, 
better  illustrated  than  in  this  case  ;  never  were  the  circum- 
stances and  the  man  more  aptly  disposed  for  the  evolution  of 
a  bitter  and  brilliant  invective.  It  was  whilst  he  lay  on  a  sick- 
bed at  Castel-Jaloux,^  slowly  recovering  from  the  wounds 
wliich  he  had  received  in  attacking  "  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord,"  that  d'Aubigne  conceived  and  began  to  work  out  his 
satire,  dictating  to  his  friend,  the  judge  of  the  district,  the 
first  burning  couplets  which  he  imagined  were  to  be  his  last 
testament  of  reproach.  He  had  seen  "  the  dying  f;ice  of  the 
captive  Church  ; "  he  had  seen  the  blood  and  the  anguish  of 
his  country,  and  liis  wrath  bursts  out  in  a  torrent  against 
those  who  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  her  blood  : — 

"  0  desolate  Franco  !     0  bloodthirsty  earth  ! 
(Not  earth,  but  ashes ! )     0  mother,  if  it  be  the  act  of  a  mother 
To  betray  her  infants  by  the  delights  of  her  bosom, 
And,  when  they  are  murdered,  to  grasp  them  with  her  hand ; 
Thou  givest  them  their  life,  and  beneath  thy  breast 
The  bloody  quarrel  of  the  headstrong  brood  is  excited."  * 

^  The  seat  of  the  Lords  d'Albret,  where  d'Aubigne  commanded  a  small 
force  for  several  years.  It  was  his  friend  Jeanne  d'Albret  who  wrote  to  her 
sou  Henry  IV.,  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  :  "  Je  desire 
que  V0U3  vous  retiriez  de  cette  corruption. " 

'  "0  France  desolee,  0  terre  saiiguinaire  ! 

(Non  pas  tcixe  mais  cendre  !)     0  nifcre,  si  c'est  mfere. 
Que  trahir  ses  cnfants  aux  douceurs  de  son  sein, 
Et,  quand  on  Ics  meurtrit,  les  serrer  de  sa  main  : 
Tu  leur  donnes  la  vie,  ct,  dcs.sons  ta  mamelle, 
S'emeut  dcs  obstin^s  la  sanglantc  quercUc. 

.  .  .  Vous  avez,  felons,  ensanglant^ 
Le  sein  qui  vous  nourrit  et  qui  vous  a  portc  : 
Or,  vivez  de  venin,  sanglante  geniture  ; 
Je  n'ai  JjIus  (pie  dvi  sang  pour  vostrc  nnurritiire. " 

Les  Trnijiqnes,  bk.  i.  ;  Misire*. 
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And  the  mother  herself  turns  round  upon  her  cliildren  : 

"  Felons,  you  have  steeped  in  blood 
Tlie  bosom  which  nursed  and  bore  you ; 
Feed  then  on  poison,  sanguinary  generation ; 
I  have  nought  left  but  blood  wlierewith  to  nourish  you." 

A  terrible  picture  of  the  times  is  that  which  d'Aubigne 
draws,  not  by  implication,  but  in  burning  words  ;  not  in  mere 
satire,  but  with  overflowing  indignation.     He  says  : — 

"  Our  resting-places  are  foreign  lands  ; 
The  inland  towns  are  become  frontier  towns ; 
The  village  is  on  its  defence,  and  our  very  houses 
Are  as  a  rule  garrisons  and  prisons. 
The  honest  burgher,  model  of  his  town, 
Sees  his  wife  and  daughter  outraged  before  his  eyes, 
And  falls  under  the  insolent  and  merciless  hand 
Which,  a  while  ago,  was  held  out  to  beg  for  bread.  .  .  . 
The  hundred-years  old  peasant,  whose  lioary  head 
Has  become  covered  with  snow  as  he  followed  his  plough, 
Sees  galloping  from  afar  the  blustering  musketeer, 
Who  with  rude  hand,  mad  with  hunger  and  rage, 
Plucks  out  the  grey  hair  which  is  the  old  man's  pride, 
Because  he  has  found  nothing  to  plunder  in  the  village." ' 

Les  Tragiques,  as  finally  completed,  is  divided  into  seven 
books,  whereof  the  first  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 

^  "  Les  places  de  repos  sont  places  etrangeres  ; 
Les  villes  du  milieu  sont  les  villes  frontieres  : 
Le  village  se  garde,  et  nos  propres  niaisons 
Nous  sont  le  plus  souvent  garnisons  et  prisons. 
L'honorable  bourgeois,  I'exemple  de  sa  ville, 
Souffre  devant  ses  j'eux  outrager  femme  et  lille, 
Et  torabe,  sans  raerci,  sous  I'insolente  main 
Qui  s'etendait  naguere  a  mendier  du  pain.  .  .  . 
Le  paysan  de  cent  ans,  dont  la  tete  chenue 
S'est  couvei'te  de  neige  en  suivant  sa  charrue, 
Voit  galoper  de  loin  Targoulet  orageux, 
Qui  d'une  rude  main  arrache  les  clieveux, 
L'hoiiueur  du  vieillard  blanc,  m{i  de  faim  et  de  rage 
Pour  n'pvoir  pu  trouver  que  piller  au  village." 
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miseries  under  which  France  was  groaning ;  the  second,  best 
known  and  perhaps  most  exchisively  satirical,  draws  the  por- 
traits of  the  House  of  Valois,  concerning  whom  the  author 
says  "  that  the  steel  of  his  verse  shall  engrave  their  history  in 
the  presence  of  the  universe."  The  third  book  attacks  the 
Parliaments  and  judges,  whose  severity  was  reserved  for  the 
adherents  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  under  an  allegorical  form 
it  scarifies  many  a  vice,  many  an  individual,  Avith  irresistible 
force.^  The  fourth  book,  which  has  been  called  the  French 
Protestants'  martyrology,  describes  the  butcheries  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  is  a  song  of  lamentation,  and  a  prophecy  of 
victory  for  the  victims.  The  fifth  book  takes  us  to  heaven, 
where  God,  his  court,  and  Satan  are  brought  together,  and 
Satan  records  his  triumphs  on  earth.  In  the  si.xth  book  the 
author  cries  aloud  for  vengeance  : — "  Come,  just  avengers,  let 
all  the  earth  come  to  these  French  Cains,  to  demand,  in  an 
immortal  war,  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  their  slaughtered 
brethren."  The  seventh  book  announces  the  judgment  which 
God  will  administer  upon  the  persecutors  of  his  saints  : — "  Ye 
cities,-  drunk  with  blood,  and  still  wanting  more,  who  thirst 
for  blood  and  with  blood  are  intoxicated,  ye  shall  feel  the 
terrible  hand  of  God  ;  your  land  shall  be  iron,  and  your 
heaven  brass."  One  may  appreciate,  what  the  limits  of  our 
work  will  not  permit  us  to  show  more  at  length,  the  biting 
f'Tocity  and  the  rude  strength  of  d'Aubigne's  satire. 

'  Take,  for  example,  the  following  picture  of  Ignorance,  drawn,  doubtless, 
from  its  living  impersonations  : — 

"  Ses  petits  3-eux  charnus  soiiroillcnt  sans  repos, 
."^a  grand'  bouche  demeurc  ouvcrte  h,  tout  propos ; 
Eile  n'a  sentiment  de  pitie  ni  misfere  : 
Toute  cause  lui  est  indifTerente  et  claire. 
Son  livre  est  le  commun,  sa  loi  ce  qui  lui  plait, 
Ellc  dit  ad  idem,  yw\A  dcinande  que  c'est. " 
'  "Cites  ivrcs  dc  sang  et  encore  alterees, 
Qui  avez  soif  de  sang  et  de  sang  enivrees, 
Vous  sentiiLZ  de  Diuu  I't-pouvantaljle  main  ; 


Vos  terres  seront  fer  et  votre  ciel  d'uirain." 


VOL.  II. 
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In  Ids  Universal  History,  and  in  his  Memoirs,  properly 
called  Sa  vie  a  ses  enfants,  d'Aubigne  was  calmer,  more  impar- 
tial, not  to  say  more  dignified,  than  in  his  controversial  poems 
and  pamphlets.  His  prose  style  is  full  of  vigour,  the  product 
of  a  lofty  and  earnest  spirit,  the  studied  work  of  one  who 
looks  to  be  read  by  succeeding  generations.  He  hud  formed 
his  mode  of  literary  expression  upon  the  grandest  models  of 
ancient  times.  No  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  more  fre- 
quently reminds  us  of  the  Latin  poets  and  historians.  An 
hour's  turning  of  the  pages  brings  to  our  memory  a  line  or 
sentence  from  Horace,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Livy.  His  letters 
(whereof  a  large  proportion  were  first  given  to  the  world  as 
recently  as  1873)^  are  penetrated  by  the  same  refined  tone, 
and  breathe  the  2>erfervidum  ingenium  of  a  noble  enthusiast. 
Enthusiast  he  was,  more  or  less,  in  everything  which  he 
touched,  with  sufficient  moral  courage  to  support  the  position 
which  his  taste  or  principles  led  him  to  take  up.  Before  we 
pass  on  let  us  observe  him  in  another  mood,  as  a  virtuoso, 
stoutly  maintaining  his  opinion  against  the  friendly  strictures 
of  de  Lanoue,"  to  whom  he  addresses  a  letter  which  begins  as 
follows  : — 

"  Sir — I  cannot  forget  that,  being  at  Paris,  and  returning 
with  you  from  an  excellent  concert  of  a  guitar,  twelve  viols,  four 
spinets,  four  lutes,  two  pandores  and  two  theorbos,  as  I  was  about 
to  depart  enraptured  you  invited  me  to  come  and  to  let  me 
listen  to  something  else,  if  I  would  enter  your  house  ;  and  that 
you  would  take  then  la  Planche,  3^our  valet,  and  your  footman, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  marvel  compared  with  what  we  had 
heard.     You  and  M.  de  Constans  always  reproach  me  for  loving 

^  By  M.  M.  Eugeue  Eeaume  and  de  Caussade. 

^  This  letter  was,  in  my  opinion,  not  addressed  to  the  celebrated  Protestant 
commander,  who  was  about  twenty  years  older  than  d'Aubigne,  and  who  was 
also  the  author  of  twenty-six  Discours  politiques  ct  inilitaires  about  the  civil 
wars,  the  education  of  the  nobility,  military  tactics,  etc.  ;  but  to  his  son 
Odet  de  Lanoue,  lonl  de  Teligny,  himself  a  poet,  and  of  nearly  the  same  age 
as  d'Aubigne. 
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a  loud  noise,  and  for  not  sufficiently  understanding  the  composi- 
tion of  music  to  relish  a  trio  or  duo  after  a  piece  of  six  or  seven 
instruments.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  delighted 
with  a  simple  vocal  trio,  admiring  the  art  of  the  composer  ;  and 
this  is  a  pleasure  of  the  mind.  I  confess  that  I  greatly  love  to 
feed  the  senses  when  there  is  the  same  mental  pleasure  in  it."  ' 

D'Aubigne,  after  having  been  married  for  a  second  time 
about  ten  years,  died  at  Geneva,  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  exile.  He  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  it 
is  said  that  on  his  deathbed  he  faintly  muttered,  "  The  happy 
day  has  come  .  .  .  glory  be  to  God  ;  let  us  delight  in  it."  So 
died  a  man  wlio  wouhl  not  change  his  convictions,  even  to 
please  a  king,  and  that  king  his  friend ;  M'ho,  in  his  youth, 
sacrificed  all  his  prospects  of  love  and  ambition  rather  than 
commit  a  l)ase  action  ;  and  who,  during  his  long  and  arduous 
career,  never  belied  liis  character  as  an  honest  man,  and  as  a 
steady  but  sincere  Calvinist.  Though  stern  to  himself,  his 
friends,  and  his  enemies,  he  felt  deepl}'.  When  he  discovered 
that  his  son  Constant  was  steeped  in  vices,  and  had  become 
a  spy  and  a  traitor,  he  toie  him  from  his  heart  and  cursed 
him  ;  when  he  lost  his  first  wife,  Suzanne  de  Lezai,  the  blow 
stunned  liim  for  nearly  three  years,  and  his  lamentations  are 
even  now  painful  to  read.  In  his  History,  as  well  as  in  his 
Memoirs,  proofs  of  deep  feeling  abound,  and  after  having 
read  them,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  men  like  d'Aubignc 
were  scarce  in  his  time,  and  are  not  plentiful  even  now. 


§  2.    COURTIEK-IIISTORIANS. 

D'Aubigne,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pleased  by  few  men  and 
with  few  things  in  his  age,  and  his  works  arc  distinguished  by 
a  strong  propensity  to  censure.     It  was  a  literary  tone  which 

'  Ociicres  computes  de  TModorc  Agrippa  WAuligni,  ed.  by  M.  M.  Utaunie 
and  de  Caussadc,  vol.  i.  p.  465. 
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liarmonised  only  too  well  M'itli  the  epoch  in  wliich  he  lived  ; 
and  the  role  was  played  by  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  best 
amongst  his  contemporaries.  But  to  different  eyes  the  same 
object  conveys  different  impressions ;  and  the  many  historians, 
diarists,  and  writers  of  memoirs  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  they  agree  in  representing  their  age  as  one  of  sangui- 
nary strife  and  great  corruption,  vary  much  in  the  spirit  with 
which  they  treat  of  passing  events,  and  in  the  lessons  or  the 
entertainment  which  they  extract  from  them.  Pierre  de  Eour- 
deille,  lord  of  Brantome,^  is,  like  d'Aubigne,  a  censor ;  but,  un- 
like d'Aubigne,  he  was  not  a  moral  censor,  though  he  admires 
the  character,  as  is  evident  in  the  eulogy  which  he  passes  upon 
de  I'Hopital.^  Very  wide,  however,  was  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  serious  and  venerable  men  and  the  light- 
hearted,  light-tongued  biographer  and  scandalmonger  who 
has  given  us  such  a  piquant  account  of  the  men  and  women 
of  his  generation.  Brantome  was  as  much  shocked  as  any  of 
his  contemporaries  at  the  corruption  of  the  times  ;  but  it  was 
with  the  "Fie,  for  shame!"  of  a  man  who  sees  to  the  end 
the  scandal  which  he  reprobates,  and  subsequently  relates  it 
to  his  friends  with  an  air  of  mystery  and  a  conscientious 
minuteness. 

Pierre  de  Bourdeille  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Mar- 
guerite of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  the  First ;  and  it  M-as 
from  her  nephew,  Henry  IL,  that  he  received  the  rich  abbey 
of  Brantome :  a  gift  which  constituted  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life  rather  a  courtier  than  an  abbe.  He  farmed  out  his 
religious  duties,  and  travelled  much  ;  both  in  the  Make  of  the 
court  of  the  Valois,  and  beyond  the  seas.  He  went,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  "  into  Italy,  into  Scotland  by  sea,  and  through 
France  by  land  ;"  and  he  delights  in  letting  lis  know  the 

1  1527-1614. 
*  "  That  man  was  a  second  Calo  the  Censor,  and  knew  very  well  how  to 
censure  and  correct  the  corrupt  world.     He  thoroughly  looked  the  part,  with 
his  long  white  beard,  his  pale  face,  his  grave  mien." 


l^ 
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favour  with  which  the  great  people  everywliere  received  him. 
Of  the  women  e.specially,  even  if  they  were  his  hosts,  even  if 
it  were  the  Queen  of  Enghmd  herself,  he  has  something  to 
tell  which  redounds  rather  to  his  own  renown  than  to  their 
credit.  Not  that  he  sees  the  real  effect  of  his  words,  or 
suspects  that  his  very  praise  is  compromising.  He  can  say 
nothing  hut  what  is  favourable  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  of 
^larguerite  of  Valois,  of  Mary  Stuart.  He  was  one  of  Mary's 
companions  in  her  flight  from  France  to  Scotland,  and  ever 
afterwards  he  can  remember  her  only  as  a  martyr  and  a 
victim  of  cruelty,  on  %vhom  the  world  had  lavished  "lies  and 
abuse."  The  description  of  the  voyage  has  been  often  quoted  ; 
but  we  may  find  excuse  for  transferring  one  passage  of  it 
direct  from  Brantome's  pages. 

"  Just  as  she  was  making  up  her  mind  to  leave  the  harbour, 
and  as  the  oars  were  on  the  point  of  being  set  to  work,  she  saw  a 
ship  put  out  to  sea,  and  sink  and  perish  before  her  eyes,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  sailors  drowned.  .  .  .  And  seeing  this,  she  at 
once  exclaimed  :  'Ah,  God  !  what  an  omen  for  a  voyage  is  this  !' 
And  the  boat  having  left  the  harbour,  and  a  slight  wind  having 
arisen,  they  took  to  the  sails,  and  the  oarsmen  rested.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  else  to  do  but  lean  with  her  arms  upon  the  stern 
of  the  vessel,  beside  the  helm,  and  melt  into  a  great  fit  of  weep- 
ing, st^dfastly  casting  her  lovely  eyes  upon  the  harbour,  and  the 
town  which  she  had  quitted,  ever  and  anon  uttering  these  sad 
words  :  'Adieu,  France  !  Adieu,  France  !  ' — repeating  them  from 
time  to  time.  And  this  mournful  fit  lasted  nearly  five  hours, 
until  night  came  on,  and  they  asked  her  if  she  would  not  tear 
herself  away,  and  take  something  to  eat.  Then,  weeping  more 
than  ever,  she  said :  '  Xow  at  hist,  then,  dear  France,  I  lose  you 
for  ever  from  my  sight,  for  the  dark  night  is  jealous  of  my 
pleasure  in  beholding  you  as  long  as  I  ooukl,  and  draws  a  Idack 
veil  before  my  eyes,  to  deprive  me  of  such  a  j<jy.  Adieu,  then, 
dear  France  ;  I  shall  see  you  never  more.'  "  ' 

'  Vie  des  Damea  lUuxtres.  His  otlicr  principal  works  are  entitled  Tlomma 
Ilhutres,  Cupilaines  ilrarujf.rs,  iJames  rjalanles,  and  /fuels. 
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Pathetic' passages  such  as  this,  and  passages  of  grapliic 
and  salacious  descriptions,  v.hich  we  have  not  courage  to 
quote,  are  the  most  cliaracteristic  of  tlie  Avritiiigs  of  Bran- 
tome.  Clear,  candid,  prolix,  loose,  and  slipshod  in  style,  he 
is  less  of  a  literary  model  than  of  a  suggestive  and  entertain- 
ing painter  of  social  habits  and  characters.  A  historian  and 
a  satirist,  he  is  so  rather  in  spite  of  himself  than  in  accord- 
ance with  rule.  He  is  the  Grammont  and  the  Pepys  of  his 
age,  who,  if  he  could  have  kept  his  eyes  upon  its  best  rather 
than  npon  its  worst  features,  might  possibly  have  been  its 
Plutarch. 

Amongst  the  graver,  and  at  the  same  time  more  common- 
place and  less  readable  contemporaries  of  d'Aubigne  and 
Brantome,  who  wrote  the  history  of  their  generation  and  the 
memoirs  of  its  prominent  men,  Philippe  de  Mornay,^  lord  du 
Plessis-Marly,  deserves  a  distinguished  place.  A  diplomatist, 
a  soldier,  and  a  commentator,  his  writings  have  had  a  decided 
value  in  the  eyes  of  all  subsequent  historians  as  those  of 
a  man  who  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  events 
of  the .  civil  and  religious  wars  of  France.^  ]\Iore  replete, 
more  familiar,  more  communicative  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  age  are  the  memoirs  of  Pierre  de  I'Estoile,^  a  Parisian 
bourgeois,  to  whom  no  scrap  of  gossip  came  amiss,  and  who 
has  left  us  the  small-talk  of  his  day,  set  down  as  carefully  as 
though  it  were  the  state  paj)ers  upon  whicli  the  history  of  the 
country  was  to  be  shaped.  His  Journal  of  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  I V.  is  charged  with  petty  details  of  the  most  everyday 
life ;  and  yet  hardly  any  writer  of  the  same  epoch  sup- 
plies us  with  so  much  minutely  accurate  material  towards  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  times.  His  Man,ifesto 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Court  attains  to  a  higher  literary  standard, 

1  1549-1623. 
2  Memoires  de  Messire  Philippes  de  Mornay,  seigneur  du  Plessis-Marli,  etc., 
of  which  the  first  and  second  volume  appeared  at  La  Forest  in  1624  and  1625, 
the  third  and  fourth  at  Amsterdam  in  1652.  ^  1546-1611. 
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and  it  more  nearly  a  genuine  satire  than  a  history  ;  tliough, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  neither.  The  annals  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  could  not  be  so  much  as  undertaken 
without  the  assistance  of  I'Estoile  ;  and  yet  he  is  no  more,  in 
himself,  an  annalist  of  his  own  generation  than  a  stack  of  new- 
made  bricks  is  a  finished  house. 

The  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  embraced  several  writers  of  greatly  superior 
historical  instinct  to  that  of  I'Estoile,  and  of  a  capacity  and 
breadth  at  least  equal  to  those  of  de  Mornay.  The  Letters  of 
Cardinal  d'Ossat,^  who  must  be  coupled  with  Duperron  as 
having  contributed  to  bring  about  tlie  conversion  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  Kegociations  of  Jeannin,-  liave  been  described  by 
a  recent  writer^  as  the  two  classics  of  diplomatists  and  poli- 
ticians in  the  seventeenth  and  eigliteenth  centuries  ;  whilst 
Lord  Chesterfield  recommends  the  first  work  to  his  son  as  the 
most  fit  to  prepare  him  for  public  business.*  Tiie  praise  is 
scarcely  exaggerated  ;  and  in  fact  d'Ossat  may  claim  much  of 
the  credit  of  having  sharpened  and  polished  the  keen  point  of 
that  supple  and  well-tempered  style  which  was  for  centuries, 
and  is  to  a  large  extent  even  in  the  present  da}^,  the  diplo- 
matic instrument  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 

Armand  d'Ossat  began  his  public  life  as  secretary  to  Paul 
de  Foix,  ambassador  of  France  at  the  Court  of  Sixtus  V. ;  and 
most  of  the  letters  in  which  he  communicated  to  his  royal 
master  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  Pope  during  so  many 
delicate  negotiations,  were  drawn  up — it  is  said — by  the  young 
diplomatist.  So  serviceable  was  d'Ossat,  and  so  skilful  in 
his  conduct  of  affairs,  that  Henry  IV.  eagerly  availed  himself 
of  his  services,  and  kept  him  in  an  unofficial  capacity  at 
liome  during  the  sojourn   of  successive  representatives  of 

J  1536-1604.  »  1540-1C22. 

'  Poirson,  Tlisloire  d«  Ihriri  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  497. 

*  Letter  of  the  20th  of  Julj',  1747. 
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France  at  tlrc  sacred  College,  and  until  his  reconciliation  with 
the  Holy  See  was  finally  completed  by  Duperron.  "  When 
Duperron  arrived,"  says  ]\r.  Henri  Martin,^  on  the  12th  of 
July  1595,  he  found  the  business  well  advanced  by  d'Ossat. 
.  .  .  On  the  30th  of  July  du  Perron  and  d'Ossat  presented 
the  king's  petition  to  the  Holy  Father."  D'Ossat  himself^ 
gives  us  the  words  of  this  petition,  doubtless  the  product  of 
his  own  pen  ;  wherein  Henry  prayed  Clement  VIII.  to 
sanction  the  absolution  already  accorded  him  by  the  French 
prelates,  and  sought  from  the  Pope  "  his  sovereign  absolution 
from  the  censures  incurred  by  him  and  declared  against  him 
in  respect  of  his  past  errors,  for  the  greater  safety  and  repose 
of  his  soul,  and  for  the  good  of  his  wdiole  kingdom,  and  for 
the  reconciliation  and  reunion  of  the  said  kingdom  with  the 
Holy  See."  And  when  the  absolution  of  the  Pope  had  been 
finally  accorded  by  the  Sacred  College,  and  the  time  arrived 
for  its  declaration,  "the  choristers  intoned  \h.<i  Miserere ;  at 
each  verse  the  Pope,  with  a  small  whip,  smote  altei'nately  Du- 
perron and  d'Ossat,  kneeling  at  his  feet;  then  the  Holy 
Father  rose,  repeated  the  formula  of  absolution  with  his 
own  mouth,  and  declared  that  he  received  Henry  into  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  naming  him  King  of  France  and  most 
Christian."  3 

That  little  w^hip  was  w^ortli  a  bishopric  to  d'Ossat,  w^ho,  it 
is  asserted,  recoiled  from  the  humiliation  inflicted  on  him 
vicariously  for  his  royal  master.      He  afterwards  became  a 

^  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  x.,  suh  ann.  1595. 

^  Lettres  de  d'Ossat,  vol.  i.  p.  462,  ed.  d'Amsterdam,  1708. 

^  It  liardly  pertains  to  our  sketch  of  tlie  literary  history  of  France  to 
point  out  that  there  was  one  who  did  still  more  to  bring  about  Henry'.s 
abjuration  of  Protestantism,  than  either  Duperron  or  d'Ossat — the  beautiful 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  afterwards  Duchess  de  Beaufort.  It  was  she  who  urged 
the  king  to  make  his  peace  with  Eome  ;  she  who  impelled  him  to  his  action 
against  the  Franche-Comte  ;  she  who  is  accused  of  contriving  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Longueville  ;  she  again,  who,  it  is  said,  inspired  her  royal  lovci 
with  a  sweet  love-song. 
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cardinal  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  an  honest  though  a  poor 
man. 

Jeannin,  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon,  in  his  youth 
an  ardent  partisan  of  the  League,  was  a  diplomatist  of  the 
highest  order.  Successively  ambassador  in  Spain  and  Belgium, 
he  showed  himself  in  this  and  in  every  other  capacity  a  patri- 
otic Frenchman  and  a. conscientious  servant  of  the  state.  It 
was  he  who,  on  the  general  council  of  the  League,  before  the 
final  triumph  of  Henry  IV.,  steadily  resisted  the  encroaching 
influences  of  Spain  in  French  affairs,  and  who  dissuaded  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  over  whom  he  exerted  the  power  of  a  strong 
mind  over  a  merely  obstinate  will,  from  accepting  the  disgrace- 
ful offers  of  assistance  from  tlie  Spanish  court.  A  year  or  two 
later  he  induced  Mayenne  to  come  to  terms  with  Henry,  and 
himself  conducted  the  negotiations  upon  which  the  treaty  of 
Folembray  was  based  ;  tlius  giving  the  coujp  dc  grdce  to  the 
League.  He  was  sent  by  Henry  to  represent  him  at  the 
court  of  "the  States -General  ;  and,  after  the  king's  death, 
was  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  prudent  counsellors  of 
Mary  de  Medici.  Into  his  hands  fell  the  direction  of  the 
national  finances  upon  the  resignation  of  Sully  ;  and,  most 
significant  and  lionourable  act  in  tlie  life  of  so  thorough  a 
Catholic,  it  was  Jeannin  who,  in  his  old  age,  did  what  lay  in 
his  power  to  induce  a  peace  with  the  Huguenots.^ 

As  a  diplomatist  Jeannin  is  especially  famous  for  his  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Provinces,  which  was  attended  by  most 
important  results,  and  virtually  secured  for  Holland  its  inde- 
pendent position  among  the  European  states.  Here,  as  else- 
where, Jeannin  placed  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  Spain  ;  and  the  counsels  of  the  French  ambas.sador, 
together  with  the  moral  aid  which  he  induced  his  royal  master 
to  extend  to  Holland,  contributing  as  these  services  did  to  the 
attainment  of  independence  by  the  Seven  Provinces,  struck 
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tlie  first  greiit  bloM-  at  the  overweening  despotism  of  Spain. 
Jeannin,  however,  has  a  more  legitimate  claim  upon  our  notice 
even  in  respect  of  his  mission  in  ITolland.  Himself  an  author, 
he  was  at  all  times  a  willing  patron  of  literary  men,  and  he 
proved  on  many  occasions  that  he  could  play  the  part  of 
Maecenas  with  grace  and  effect.  At  Leyden,  amongst  the 
refugees  who  had  fled  before  the  storm  which  Jeannin  himself 
had  been  indirectly  instrumental  in  raising,  he  found  the 
learned  Scaliger,  living  in  comparative  poverty  and  neglect. 
He  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  secure  for  him  the  pay- 
ment of  a  pension  promised  j^ears  before  by  Henry  III. 
Writing  to  de  Thou,  after  the  death  of  Scaliger,  Jeannin 
says :  "  M.  de  I'Escalle  (Scaliger)  is  much  regretted  here, 
where  his  virtues  and  great  proficiency  in  letters  have  been 
better  recognised  than  in  France  ;  and  in  truth  it  is  a  shame 
that  we  took  no  more  care  of  him  whilst  he  was  alive.  But 
they  who  could  have  inclined  the  mind  of  the  king  to  recall 
and  honour  him  .  .  .  neglected  to  do  so,  and  I,  who  would 
have  attempted  it,  was  not  powerful  enough  to  procure  for 
him  the  competence  which  he  no  longer  needs.  I  should  have 
liked  to  attend  his  funeral,  but,  as  we  are  hej'e  engaged  upon 
affairs  for  which  it  has  pleased  the  king  to  send  me  hither,  I 
could  not  pay  him  this  last  duty,  to  my  great  regret." 

There  were  not  wanting  amongst  the  authors  of  this  event- 
ful age,  men  who  were  not  content  with  describing  the  actions 
which  passed  before  their  eyes,  but  who  attempted  in  addi- 
tion to  draw  from  them  the  lessons  which  they  seemed  to 
involve,  and  who  approach,  by  however  slight  a  degree, 
towards  the  philosophy  of  histor3^  Of  these,  the  most  note- 
worthy were  Tavannes  and  Sully.  The  Memoirs  of  Marslial 
Gaspard  de  Saulx  de  Tavannes,^  are  less  a  bare  history  of 
facts  than  a  medley  of  battles  and  politics,  of  commentaries 
and  excursions  upon  almost  every  imaginable  subject ;  the 
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slightest  suggestion  being  sufficient  to  set  the  biographer  dis- 
coursing of  assassinations,  fortifications,  avarice,  alchemy, 
education,  the  philosophy  of  death,  and  what  not.  The 
Tavannes — with  the  exception  of  William,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Marshal — Avere  orthodox  and  prejudiced  Catholics,  strong 
supporters  of  the  League,  with  a  bitter  hatred  of  Piotestantism, 
and  a  contemptuous  disbelief  in  the  merits  and  genuineness 
of  Henry  IV.  The  testimony  of  the  historian  must  therefore 
be  taken  Avitli  discrimination  ;  but  the  work  is  nevertheless 
not  without  its  historical  value,  and  not  without  a  certain 
degree  of  literary  merit. 

D'Aubigne  was  not  the  only  Protestant  statesman  and 
historian  of  his  time  who  afforded  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  powerful,  and  for  the  most  part  beneficial  influences  pro- 
duced by  the  reformed  religion  upon  the  tone  and  temper  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  had  his  parallel,  from  many  points 
of  view,  in  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Duke  de  Sully,^  who,  like 
him,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  a  grave,  common- 
sense,  and  cool-headed  Protestant,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman, 
and  wlio,  like  d'Aubigne,  had  neither  the  chance  nor  the  dis- 
position to  dance  attendance  at  the  court  of  ^lary  de  Medici, 
after  the  star  of  Henry  had  set.  Both  men  display  the  can- 
dour, the  moral  breadth  and  height,  the  calmness  and  self- 
restraint,  which  have  been  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  the 
French  Protestants  in  literature  as  in  public  and  private  life, 
and  wliicli  they  have  inherited  as  much  from  the  stern  dis- 
cipline of  persecution  as  from  the  natural  effects  of  an  attitude 
of  conscientious  opposition  to  authority.  The  writings  of  the 
earlier  Huguenots  are  characterised  by  nothing  more  than  by 
their  purity  of  conceptjion,  and  their  freedom  from  unclean 
suggestions  and  meretricious  adornments.  Malice  they  have 
in  abundance — satire,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  keenest  order ; 
but  they  are,  as   a   rule,  pre-eminently  pure   and   serious. 
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D'Aubigne  is  the  type  of  tlie  class  at  its  highest  and  strongest ; 
Sully  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  his  standard,  though  with  less 
of  dignity,  still  less  of  satirical  force,  and  infinitely  more  of 
self-esteem  and  triviality. 

If  d'Aubignd  was  the  loyal  servant  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Sully  aimed  at  being  above  all  things  his  useful  servant.  No 
doubt  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  king.  He  had  been 
his  companion  from  childhood,  and  he  appears  to  have  given 
his  royal  patron  uniformly  wise  and  prudent  advice.  It  is 
alleged  of  him  that  his  extreme  jealousy  and  the  fear  of  being 
supplanted  by  counsellors  of  the  orthodox  faith  led  him  to 
malign  his  rivals  in  the  king's  affection ;  that  Villeroy,  de 
Mornay,  Jeannin,  and  others,  suffered  thus  at  his  hands.  Jjut 
it  was  at  all  events  natural  that  he  should  have  genuinely 
distrusted  the  counsels  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  warned 
the  monarch  against  them  with  a  good  conscience.  As  a 
minister  of  finance,  to  whose  charge  was  intrusted  the  super- 
intendence of  the  national  revenues  and  expenditure,  Sully 
acquitted  himself  with  great  credit.  According  to  a  financial 
report,  published  in  1609,  the  Government  had,  since  Sully's 
administration,  paid  off  one  hundred  million  francs,  was  in 
treaty  to  redeem  thirty  to  thirty-five  million  francs  of  domains 
and  stock,  had  an  income  of  about  twenty  millions,  a  reserve 
of  twenty  to  twenty-two  millions,  of  which  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen millions  was  in  silver  ;  the  arsenals  were  full  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  many  galleys  completely  fitted  out  w^ere  in 
the  harbours  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  proves  that  Sully 
was  undoubtedly  a  first-rate  financier,  and  that  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  State  in  this  capacity  were  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  As  a  soldier  he  had  proved  himself 
often  brave,  and  not  seldom  venturesome.  Besides  this  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  fortifications  and  grand-master  of 
the  artillery.  Yet,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in 
the  year  16 11,  he  was  removed  from  office  ;  or  rather,  as  we 
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are  informed  by  de  I'Estoile,^  "  he  preferred  asking  for  his 
dismissal  to  waiting  until  it  was  given  him." 

The  work  by  which  Sully  is  best  known  to  us  is  the 
Memoirs,  written  under  his  direction  by  four  secretaries,  in 
his  country  seat  at  Villebon.  The  title  is  in  itself  a  long 
quotation,  and,  more  or  less,  an  epitome  of  the  work.^  All 
that  it  says  or  implies — at  all  events  of  Sully — is  true,  and 
the  examples  are  copious  and  minute.  Certainly  the  book  is 
not  amusing  reading.  The  long  periods  and  prolix  narratives, 
professedly  addressed  by  the  secretaries  to  their  master,  are, 
no  doubt,  the  product  of  their  amalgamated  styles.  The 
matter  is  for  the  most  part  Sully's  own,  and  it  is  in  fact  a 
monument  of  ths  practical,  patient,  sober,  and  serious  states- 
manship of  the  sixteenth  centur}'.  We  must  keep  fresh  in 
our  memory  the  character  of  such  men  as  de  I'Hopital, 
d'Aubign^,  and  Sully,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting 
them  with  certain  of  the  counsellors  of  France  wlio  lived  a 
century  and  a  couple  of  centuries  later. 

^  Ji6gistre  Journal  de  Louis  XI IL,  sub.  ann. 

'  Mimoires  des  sages  et  royales  ceconomies  d'Estat,  domestiques,  politiqnes  et 
mililaires  de  Henry  le  Grand,  V exem^laire  des  roys,  le  prince  des  vertus,  des 
armes  el  des  loix,  el  le  pSre  en  effel  de  ses  pevples  fram^ois,  el  des  servitudes  utiles, 
Missances  convenahles  et  administrations  loyales  de  Maximilian  de  Lilhune,  I'un 
des  plus  cortfidens,  familiers  et  utiles  soldats  el  servileurs  du  grand  Mars  des 
Francois.     Didiez  d,  la  France,  d  tous  Ics  Ions  soldats  el  to^is  peuples /ran^oia. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 
§  1.  Eeligious  Philosophy  in  the  Classical  Eenaissancb. 

To  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  tlie  preacliers  of  the  League,  and  to 
the  controversial  quasi-religious  pamphlets  of  the  Civil  War, 
succeeded,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  graver 
and  calmer  eloquence  of  the  pen,  which,  coupled  with  the 
scholarship  of  the  later  Eenaissance,  resulted  in  a  distinct 
forward  movement  towards  a  definite  philosophy  of  religion 
and  morals.  Tlie  sword  had  done,  or  was  about  to  complete, 
its  task,  and  Eoman  Catholic  orthodoxy  was  to  give  its  tone 
and  colour  to  the  religious  literature  of  France.  The  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  were  to  impress  the  stamp  of 
Eome  upon  the  majority  of  the  devotional  and  controversial 
writings  of  the  epoch  ;  Cardinal  Duperron,  Saint  Frangois  de 
Sales,  Camus,  were  to  bestow  upon  these  works  the  refulgence 
of  lofty  rhetoric  and  genuine  piety.  And  behind  them  was 
to  come  Pascal,  no  less  pious,  no  less  eloquent,  infinitely  more 
Catholic  in  any  sense  of  the  word  except  their  own  :  Pascal, 
the  great  moral  reformer  of  his  day,  wlio  could  evolve  the 
philosophy  of  religion  without  creating  dogmas,  and  who 
could  dress  its  doctrine  in  rhetoric  without  launching  an 
anathema  against  those  who  were  deaf  to  the  charm  of  his 
eloquence. 

Jacques  Davy  Duperron,^  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
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minister,  and  wlien  quite  young,  became  a  Catholic.  He 
had  won  his  way  to  the  king's  right  hand,  and  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  Church,  by  sheer  power  of  tongue  and  grace 
of  manner.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that,  after  he  had  entered 
the  Sacred  College,  Paul  V.  said  on  one  occasion  :  "  Let  us 
pray  God  to  inspire  Cardinal  Duperron,  for  he  will  persuade 
us  whatever  he  chooses."  Eloquence  alone  does  not  persuade. 
In  a  bad  cause  it  is,  with  discriminating  hearers,  more  likely 
to  repel ;  but  the  genius  of  Duperron  was  subtle  and  logical. 
He  was  at  once  the  preacher  and  the  disputant,  and  it  was  to 
him  that  Henry  IV.  was  wont  to  send  those  whom  he  desired 
to  bring  round  to  his  adopted  faith.  "We  could  have  no  better 
testimony  to  his  peculiar  power  than  that  of  Casaubon,  one 
of  those  objects  of  the  royal  solicitude,  "  Of  a  truth,"  says 
the  scholar,  "he  hfulmen  hominis.  I  have  resisted  hitherto, 
but  I  must  confess  to  you  that  he  has  raised  in  me  many 
scruples  which  abide,  and  to  whicli  I  know  not  how  to 
make  good  answer."  Still  more  notable  and  better  known 
is  his  victory  over  de  ^lornay,  Mho  had  asserted  in  his 
Institution  of  the  Eucliarist  that  the  mass  M'as  unknown  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  and  whom  Duperron  signally 
worsted  before  the  king  at  Fontainebleau,  displaying  infinite 
skill  in  fence,  vast  erudition,  remarkable  spirit,  and  courtesy 
in  debate.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Bossuet  should 
apostrophise  such  a  man  as  a  "rare  and  admirable  genius, 
whose  works,  well-nigh  divine,  are  the  strongest  rampart  of 
the  Church  against  modem  heretics." 

Duperron's  extravagant  eulogy  of  Eonsard,  in  the  funeral 
oration  which  he  pronounced  upon  the  poet's  deatli  in  1586, 
undoubtedly  says  more  for  his  eloquence  than  for  his  literary 
acumen,  or  even  for  his  jiulgment.  His  writings  everywhere 
confirm  the  observation.  The  bulk  of  them  consists  of  ser- 
mons, chiefly  upon  points  of  doctrine,  which  he  treats  with 
all  tlic  ardour  and  entiiusiasm,  tenjpered  with  elegant  mode- 
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ration  of  style,  natural  to  a  polished  controversialist.  Let  ns 
quote  froni  one  of  these  sermons— and  it  is  easy  to  give  a 
sample  of  what  is  liomogeneous  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  merits  as  because  they  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
models  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  succeeding  generations,  to 
wliich  not  even  Bossuet  himself  might  have  disdained  to  turn. 
It  is  half-a-dozen  sentences  from  the  peroration  of  his  sermon 
on  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  observe  the  balance  of  style  and  of 
thought,  the  persuasive  adornment  of  the  clear  and  rounded 
periods,  which  must  have  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  his 
hearers  : — 

''  And  Thou,  0  most  holy,  most  high,  most  glorious  Spirit, 
who  givest  kings  to  their  peoples  and  pastors  to  the  Churches, 
source  of  all  order,  spiritual  and  temporal,  author  of  all  disci- 
pline, ecclesiastical  and  political  .  .  .  Spirit  of  peace  and  unity, 
in  honour  of  whom  we  are  here  assembled,  listen  to  tlie  prayers 
of  those  who  invoke  Thee,  and  beseech  Thee  for  the  reunion  of 
Thy  Church.  This  day  we  celebrate  the  day  whereon,  by  Thy 
visible  descent.  Thou  didst  make  of  all  the  souls  of  the  believers 
one  soul,  and  of  all  hearts  one  heart.  Even  so  make  them  now 
by  Thy  invisible  descent,  and  unite  again  in  the  one  body  of 
Christ  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christian.  Bring  back  to  the 
flock  of  the  Shepherd  of  shepherds  all  who  have  wandered  away 
from  Him,  and  keep  in  it  all  who  have  remained.  To  those 
give  grace  to  return  to  the  way  of  salvation  ;  to  these  give  the 
grace  of  perseverance." ' 

'  "  Et  toi,  6  tres-saint,  tres-haut,  tres-glorieux  Esprit  qni  donnes  les  rois 
aux  peuples  et  les  pasteiirs  aux  eglises,  source  de  tout  oj'dre  spirituel  et  tem- 
porel,  auteur  de  toute  discipline  ccclesiastique  et  politique  .  .  .  Esprit  de 
paix  et  d'unite,  en  honneur  duquel  nous  sommes  ici  assembles,  ecoiite  les 
vceux  de  ceux  qui  t'invoquent  et  te  reclament  pour  la  reunion  de  ton  eglisc. 
Nous  celebrons  aujourd'hui  le  jour  auquel,  par  ta  descente  visible,  tu  fis,  de 
toutes  les  araes  des  croj^ants,  une  ame,  et  de  tons  les  cceurs,  ini  cceur.  Fais 
encore  de  meme  maintenant  par  ta  descente  invisible,  et  rassemble  tons  ceux 
qui  portent  le  nom  de  chr^tiens  en  un  meme  corps  de  Christ.  Ramene  an 
troupeau  dn  pasteur  des  pasteurs  tons  ceux  qui  s'en  sont  ecartes,  et  y  conserve 
tons  ceux  qui  y  sont  demeures.  Donne  aux  uns  la  grace  de  revenir  an  chemin 
du  salut ;  donne  aux  autres  celle  u'y  perse verer. " 
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A  greater  orator  than  Duperron,  who,  if  he  had  possessed 
the  same  worldly  disposition,  might  have  risen  to  higher 
worldly  dignities,  and  who,  if  he  had  not  been  made  a  saint, 
might  have  attained  a.  still  greater  literary  fame  than  he  now 
enjoys,  was  Fran^'ois  de  Sales,^  originally  a  priest,  theft  an 
advocate  at  Chamhery,  and  again  a  priest,  Lut  who  found  his 
true  vocation  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood.  An  enthusi- 
astic Catholic,  he  set  himself  almost  single-handed  to  oppose 
the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  Savoy,  and  he  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  fame  of  his  piety  and  eloquence 
penetrated  to  the  capital,  so  that  when  he  came  to  Paris  with 
a  petition  to  Henry  IV.  to  guarantee  the  exercise  of  religious 
liberty  in  Gex,^  he  was  more  than  once  invited  to  preach 
before  the  Court,  and  by  his  sermons  alone  made  many  con- 
verts to  the  orthodox  creed.  Persuasive  and  conciliatory, 
ready  of  wit  and  skilful  in  controversy,  learned,  too,  as  tlic 
Cardinal  Duperron  frankly  declares,  above  all  the  logicians 
of  his  day,  he  could  be  at  times  vehement  and  even  violent 
in  his  declamation,^  His  choice  was  nevertheless  deliberately 
made  for  the  style  which  "  savours  rather  of  love  to  one's 
neighbour  than  of  indignation — love  even  for  the  Huguenots, 
whom  we  must  treat  with  great  compassion,  not  flattering, 
but  commiserating  them."  Such  was  the  advice  which  he 
gave  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  to  whom  he  addressed 
a  letter  on  The  True  Mode  of  Frcacldwj. 

The  proselytising  zeal  of  Francois  de  Sales  was  manifested 

on  many  occasions,  and  earned  for  him  the  great  triumphs 

and  fame  of  his  life.     He  accepted  a  mission  from  the  Pope 

to  attempt  the  reconversion  of  Theodore  de  Beza,  and  went 

secretly,  on  four  separate  occasions,  to  tlie  house  of  the  latter 

1  1 507-1622. 
'  The  neighbouring  Protestants  of  Ceiieva  seem  to  have  extended  tlieir 
authority  over  Gex,  althoiigli  it  was  witliin  the  French  frontier. 

'  Saj'ous,   llistoirf.  de  la  lillJiralure  /rait^aise  d  I'dlranger  au  dix-septiimt 
liieU,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

VOL.  II  K 
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in  Geneva.  -  In  the  end,  Beza  admitted  tliat  lie  thought  it 
possible  to  be  saved  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  : 
\A'hicli  has  been  hailed  as  a  notable  victory  for  the  future 
saint,  but  which  is  the  only  one  reaped  by  him  on  that  occa- 
sion. At  another  time,  we  are  told,  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  James  I.  of  England  :  but  for 
gome  reason  or  other  the  holy  Father  did  not  think  well  to  fly 
Ids  hawk — if  such  a  gentle  preacher  may  be  called  so  —  at 
such  a  conspicuous  quarry.  This  mode  of  evangelisation  was 
much  in  vogue  amongst  the  contemporaries  of  Fran9ois  de 
Sales  ;  and  it  mast  be  confessed  that  the  example  afforded  by 
the  recantation  of  Henry  IV.,  added  possibly  to  a  natural 
desire  of  wiping  out  the  traditions  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's 
massacre,  and  the  memory  of  that  affectionate  missionary 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  w^ere  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
milder  processes  of  the  Church  of  Eome. 

Madame  de  Charmoisy,  the  young  and  worldly  Avife  of  a 
relative  of  de  Sales,  hearing  the  bishop  preach  in  Geneva,^  was 
W'Caned  on  the  spot  from  her  life  of  pleasure  and  fashion,  and 
resolved  to  devote  herself  to  a  life  of  piety.  Francois  de  Sales 
hailed  her  resolution  with  delight,  and  sent  her  from  time  to 
time  a  number  of  familiar  directions  and  counsels  to  aid  her 
in  the  task  of  perseverance.  Two  years  afterwards  her  con- 
fessor persuaded  the  bishop  to  arrange  these  letters  in  ordei-, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  public.  Such  was  the  occasion  and 
the  origin  of  the  Introduction  a  la  vie,  divote?  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  an  analysis  of  this  "  art  of  divine  love,"  as  this 
work  has  been  aptly  termed.  Such  science  as  its  method 
contains — and  its  author  disclaims  for  it  even  the  credit  of 
method — is  but  the  succession  of  confirmation  in  good  resolves, 

^  The  bishopric  of  Geneva  was  the  sole  reward  which  Francois  de  Sales 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept,  in  1602,  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
After  his  death  de  Sales  was  canonised. 

2  Published  in  1608. 
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exercise  in  the  acts  of  devotion,  gradual  elevation  and  expan- 
sion of  lofty  aims,  with  the  consolations  and  refreshments  ot 
a  purified  soul,  through  which  most  of  us  have  to  pass  before 
attaining  the  hard  residuum  of  experience  that  we  can  carry 
witli  us  to  the  grave.  Tlie  Introduction  was  addressed  to 
Philoth(je,  a  pseudonym  for  the  "  Baroness  de  Charmoisy ;"  and 
its  publication  was  a  great  success,  and  caused  a  wonderful 
sensation.  It  was  almost  immediately  translated  into  all  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  forty  editions  were  sold  from  its  first 
publication  until  the  year  1656.  It  seems  to  have  suggested 
to  Francois  de  Sales  a  second  devotional  M-ork,  which  he  was 
eight  years  in  composing  :  Philothee,  ou  traitd  de  Vamour  de 
D'lcu.  These  works,  his  Sermons,  Letters,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  treati.ses,  comprising  the  Standard  of  the  Cross,  Spirit- 
ual Conversations,  and  the  like,  constitute  his  literary  re- 
mains. 

Not  much,  we  fear,  can  be  said  for  the  style  of  these 
works,  which  are  scarcely  as  clear,  and  decidedly  less  balanced 
and  eloquent  than  those  of  Duperron.  Three  sentences  to  a 
page  are  something  like  the  average  measure  of  prolixity — 
a  prolixity,  be  it  understood,  not  of  a  weak  man  who  is  doubt- 
ful of  his  own  meaning,  but  of  a  man  firm  and  clear  in  his 
ideas,  whose  words  overflow  simply  through  the  richness  of 
his  expanding  thoughts.  Let  us  take  from  the  Introduction 
three  sentences — to  wit,  "On  True  Friendships,"  which  at  all 
events  contain  a  distinct  conception,  clearly  and  fully  illus- 
trated, with  abundance  of  support  and  of  decoration. 

"  Many,  it  may  be,  will  ten  you  that  you  should  have  no 
kind  of  .special  affection  and  friendship,  inasmuch  as  that  occui)ios 
the  heart,  distracts  the  mind,  gives  ri.ses  to  desires  ;  but  they  are 
mistaken  in  their  advice  ;  for  they  have  seen  in  the  writings  of 
many  holy  and  devout  authors  that  special  friendships  and 
extraordinar}'  affections  vastly  injured  monks;  they  think  that 
it  is  the  same  with   the  rest  of  the  world,  but  theie   is  much  to 
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be  said  on  tiiis  point;  for  admitting  that  in  a  well-regulated 
monastery  the  common  design  of  all  aims  at  true  devotion,  it  is 
not  there  requisite  to  make  these  special  communications,  for  fear 
lest,  seeking  in  particular  for  what  is  common,  one  should  pass 
from  particularities  to  partialities  :  hut  as  for  those  who  live 
amongst  worldly  people,  and  Avho  embrace  true  virtue,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  bound  one  to  another  in  a  holy  and  sacred 
friendship,  for  hy  this  means  they  give  each  other  courage,  they 
aid  and  conduct  each  other  to  what  is  good.  And  as  those  who 
journey  across  a  plain  have  no  need  to  take  each  other's  hand, 
whilst  those  who  are  on  rugged  and  slippery  paths  support  each 
other,  so  as  to  proceed  more  safely ; '  so  those  wlio  are  in  a 
monastery  have  no  need  of  special  friendships,  whilst  those  who 
are  in  the  world  have  such  need,  to  assure  and  succour  one 
another  amidst  so  many  difficult  places  which  they  have  to  get 
over.  In  the  world  all  do  not  combine  for  the  same  end,  all 
have  not  the  same  mind  ;  we  must,  therefore,  no  doubt,  get  on 
separate])'',  and  make  friendships  according  to  our  inclinations ; 
and  this  particularity  really  creates  a  partiality,  but  a  holy 
partiality,  which  causes  no  division  save  that  of  the  good  from  the 
evil,  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  of  the  bees  from  the  drones ; 
a  necessary  separation." " 

^  A  touch  of  local  colour.  Francois  de  Saltes  made  several  journeys  across 
the  Alps  ;  and  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  them  is  manifest,  in  various 
allusions  which  he  makes  in  his  letters  to  Madame  de  Chantal,  the  grand- 
mother of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

2  "  Plu.sieurs  vous  diront  peut-etre,  rj^u'il  ne  faut  avoir  aucuue  sorte  de  par- 
ticuliere  aifection  et  amitie,  d'autant  que  cela  occupe  le  cceur,  distrait  I'esprit, 
engendre  les  envies  ;  mais  ils  se  trompent  en  leurs  conseils  ;  car  ils  ont  vu  es 
ecrits  de  plusieurs  saints  et  devots  auteurs,  que  les  amities  particulieres  et  les 
affections  extraordin aires  nuisaient  infiniment  aux  religieiix  ;  ils  cuident  que 
e'en  soit  de  rneme  du  reste  du  monde  ;  mais  il  y  a  bien  a  dire  :  car  attendu 
qu'en  un  monastere  hien  regie  le  dessein  commun  de  tous  tend  a  la  vraie  de- 
votion, 11  n'est  pas  requis  d'y  faire  ces  particulieres  communications,  de  peur 
que,  cherchant  en  particulier  ce  qui  est  commun,  on  ne  passe  des  particulari- 
tes  aux  partialites  ;  mais  quant  a  ceux  qui  sont  entre  les  mondains,  et  qui 
embrassent  la  vraie  vertu,  il  leur  est  neeessaire  de  s'allier  les  uns  aux  autres 
par  une  sainte  et  sacree  amitie  ;  car  par  le  moyen  d'icelle  ils  s'animent.  ils 
s'aident  et  ils  s'entreportent  au  bien.  Et  comme  ceux  qui  cheminent  dans  la 
plaine  n'ont  pas  besoin  de  se  preter  la  main  ;  mais  ceux  qui  sont  dans  deS 
chemins  scabreux  et  glissants  s'entretiennent  I'un  I'autre  pour  chcniiner  sure- 
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The  TraiU  s\ir  Vamour  clc  Dicu,  less  celebrated  than  the 
Introduction,  is  undoubtedly  a  superior  work  in  the  matter  of 
style  and  arrangement.  Our  author  can  also  write  in  an 
easy  and  natural  vein  ;  and  is  nowhere  more  so  than  in  his 
correspondenctj  with  Madame  de  Chantal,  wlio,  won  over  to 
a  religious  life  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  founded 
the  order  of  the  Visitandines,  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Franyois  de  Sales,  which  ripened  into  an  affection  of 
ahnost  passionate  warmth.^  Bos.suet  is  inclined  to  reproach 
de  Sales  with  encouraging  tlie  ecstatic  or  hysterical  develop- 
ments of  religious  feeling ;  and  perhaps  the  latter's  attach- 
ment to  Madame  de  Chantal  was  the  issue,  if  indeed  it  was 
not  the  cause  of  this  tendency.  Tlieir  letteis,  his  in  parti- 
cular, are  the  unfettered  outpourings  of  purely  emotional 
souls  ;  and  they  must  be  read  with  a  delicate  appreciation, 
such  as  is  due  to  the  confessions  of  any  ardent  spirit,  let  his 
beliefs  or  opinions  be  what  they  may — be  he  an  Abelard,  a 
de  Sales,  or  a  Jean- Jacques  Eousseau. 

Amongst  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Fran^-ois  de  Sales — 
for  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  should  have  been 
without  disciples — the  only  one  whom  we  need  specially 
mention  is  Camus,  Bishop  of  I'ellcy.-  His  genius  was  very 
eccentric,  and  has  secured  for  him  a  certain  renown.  As  a 
litterateur  he  ought  to  liave  been  an  unfettered  satirist  and 
writer  of  tales,  for  which  his  sparkling  wit  and  lively 
imagination  ])articularly  fitted  him.     As  a  priest,  an  eloquent 

ment :  ainsi  ceiix  qui  soiit  en  IJeligion,  n'ont  pa.s  besoin  des  aniitii's  particu- 
liircs  ;  mais  ceiix  qui  sont  an  montle,  on  ont  necos.site,  pour  s'a.ssuier  ct  sc 
secourir  les  un.s  les  autres,  parnii  taut  de  niiiuvais  passages  qu'il  Icur  faut  fraii- 
chir.  All  monde,  tons  no  conspirent  pxs  ii  une  iiuine  lin,  tons  n'ont  pas  h: 
meme  esprit :  il  faut  done,  sans  doiite,  sc  tirer  a  part,  et  faire  des  amities  scion 
notre  firet'.'ntion  ;  et  cette  particularite  fait  voirement  une  purtialite,  niais  nne 
partialitc  sainte  qui  ne  fait  aucune  division  sinon  eelle  du  bien  et  du  nial, 
■  l"s  brebis  et  des  ch^vres,  des  abeilles  et  des  frelons,  separation  nece.s.saire. " 

'  Wlien  he  first  knew  lier  de  Sales  was  thirty -.'seven  ;  the  lady  five  yean 
y.-iinger.  *  1582-1 053. 
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preacher,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  begging-friars,  he 
was  pure  in  life  and  in  thought,  and  sincere  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  immorality  of  the  age.  In  so  far  as  he  was  able,  he 
combined  the  gravity  of  an  earnest  Christian  with  the  free- 
dom and  abandon  of  an  incisive  pamphleteer ;  and  he 
succeeded  but  indifferently.  He  could  not  restrain  his  eager 
brain  and  hand.  He  is  said  to  have  written  one  hundred 
and  eighty  separate  works  ;  many  of  them  so  lively,  so  much 
charged  with  fiction  and  extravagance,  that  de  Sales  remon- 
strated with  him.  The  good  bishop  of  Geneva  has  been  blamed 
for  encouraging  his  friends  in  their  excess  of  language,  which, 
dangerous  even  when  confined  to  the  expression  of  religious 
feeling,  becomes  doubly  so  when  the  boundaries  of  its  licence 
are  extended.  But  de  Sales  was  scarcely  responsible  for  the 
vagaries  of  his  friend,  Camus,  whose  own  natural  bent  is  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  excess,  and  whose  fault  he 
frequently  attempted  to  modify.  "  "When  the  vine  makes 
too  mucli  wood,"  he  told  him  once,  "  it  is  then  that  it  pro- 
duces least  fruit.  By  burdening  the  memory  we  destroy  it, 
as  we  extinguish  lamps  when  we  pour  in  too  much  oil,  and 
choke  plants  by  watering  them  too  freely."  The  bishop  of 
Belley  is  chiefly  interesting  to  tlie  student  of  literature  by 
virtue  of  his  attempts  to  adapt  the  novel  to  tlie  language  of 
religion,  of  which  Palomhe  is  the  best  known  and  most  read- 
able. Camus  refused  several  large  bishoprics,  and  finally 
resigned  his  own  cui-e,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  as 
the  spiritual  guide  of  the  poor  patients  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
Incurables  at  Paris.  The  ending  of  such  a  life  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  novel. 
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§  2.  Pascal  and  the  Port-Koya lists. 

Let  us  advance  in  our  review  of  the  religious  philosophy 
of  this  age  by  the  interval  of  a  lifetime — from  Frangois  do 
Sales,  who  died  in  1622,  to  Blaise  Pascal/  born  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  "We  have  seen  in  how  far  de  Sales  was  beyond  thj 
preachers  of  the  League,  how  their  violence,  their  extravagance, 
their  unmeasured  and  almost  unscrupulous  language  was  sub- 
limed in  the  elegant  amiable  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva.  We  shall  be  able  to  measure  now  the  distance  be- 
tween the  ardent  proselytisers  and  ecstatic  musers  of  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  calm,  philosophic  moralists  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy ;  the  thouglitful  and  moderate  minds  of 
Port-Royal. 

Pascal  was  a  philosopher  in  a  double  sense ;  for  he  dis- 
played, from  an  early  age,  an  almost  equal  talent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  moral  and  mental  science.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  which  astonished 
even  the  great  mathematician  Descartes.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  invented  a  calculating  machine,  which,  in  our 
time,  has  been  improved  and  perfected  by  Babbage.  As  a 
young  man  he  studied  mathematics  with  ardour  and  success  ; 
adding,  by  his  independent  researches,  most  valuable  confirma- 
tion to  the  discoveries  of  the  master  minds  of  the  day  — 
Galileo,^  Descarte.s,  and  Torricelli.^  His  own  Treatise  on  the 
Cycloid,  which  was  published  only  three  years  before  his  death, 
was  written  in  eight  days,  amidst  great  sufferings,  and  whilst 
lying  on  a  sick-bed.  It  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
mathematical  analysis  of  the  infinite.  The  death  of  his 
fatiier*  left  him  wealthy  but  lonely,  for  cue  of  his  sisters  was 
married,  and  the  other,  Jacqueline,  was  in  a  nunnery.     For 

'  1623-1CG2.  ^  l'.'}l-ir,42.  '  160S1C47.  ■*  Wj\. 
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a  short  time^lie  moved  among  people  of  a  certain  standing  in 
society.  lUit  in  1654  lie  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts 
about  religion,  and  wliether  it  was  a  vision  or  an  accident,  as 
some  pretend,  which  caused  this  change,  he  entered  the  follow- 
ing year  into  the  solitude  of  Port-Eoyal  des  Champs.^  Here, 
while  the  untimely  end  of  his  brilliant  career  was  approaching, 
the  more  metaphysical  questions  which  have  chiefly  made 
him  famous  seemed  to  claim  the  better  half  of  his  time  and 
thoughts.  There  the  Lettrcs  Provincialcs  were  written  and 
published  in  1656  ;  there  he  undertook  to  write,  in  his  latter 
years,  a  defence  of  Christianity,  and  laboured  upon  it  as 
steadily  as  his  failing  strength  would  pei'mit.-  Fi-agments 
only  remain  to  us,  and  tliey  were  given  to  i\\^  world  under 
the  title  of  FcnsScs,  but  not  until  after  the  author's  death. 
They  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  his  clear,  forcible,  and 
nervous  style,  and  sufficiently  reveal  the  grandeur  of  what 
was  to  have  been  his  masterpiece.  The  world  lost  much  by 
the  early  death  of  one  who  combined  in  himself  the  strength 
of  a  Locke  and  a  Paley,  not  to  say  of  a  Newton  also. 

Pascal  was,  by  inheritance  and  by  choice,  a  Jansenist. 
Cornelius  Jansen  ^  was  still  alive  when  Pascal  was  a  young 
man  ;  and  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  austere  Dutch- 
man, who,  in  1617,  had  been  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Ypres, 
but  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  protesting  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  departed  from  the  ancient  discipline 
and  purity  of  Christianity,  had  produced  a  lasting  effect  upon 

'  Port-Royal  dps  Champs,  situated  about  eighteen  miles  from  Paris,  was  a 
Cistercian  convent,  which,  founded  in  1240,  and  having  fallen  into  decay,  was 
revived  and  reformed  in  1608,  by  Mother  Angelique  Arnanld,  then  only 
seventeen  years  old.  In  1625  the  sisters  removed  to  Paris  ;  but  a  number  of 
religiously  inclined  men  went  to  live  at  Port-lloyal.  This  institution  waa 
condemned  by  the  Pope  in  1709  ;  and  the  buildings  were  pulled  down,  and 
the  tombs  desecrated,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1710. 

^  From  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  himself  informs  us,  he  never  jiassed  a  daj 
without  i^ain.     He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  sickly  from  his  very  birth. 

3  1585-1638. 
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the  mind  of  his  future  apologist.  The  principal  conteutions 
of  Jansen,  which  were  maintained  with  equal  persistence  by 
his  friend  Jean  Duvergier/  Abbe  of  Saint  Cyran,  were  that  a 
radical  error  in  Church  dogma  and  economy  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  laith,  that  even  the  Council  of  Trent 
had  not  restored  the  purity  of  evangelistic  doctrine  ;  that  un- 
less the  Church  returned  to  the  spirit  of  Augustine,  or  at 
least  of  Saint  Bernard,  she  had  no  hope  but  to  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse.  But  the  spirit  of  Augustine,  as  they  interpreted  it, 
was  ver}''  much  the  spirit  of  Calvin  ;  they  believed  in  pre- 
destination to  eternal  bliss  and  misery,  in  the  hopelessness  of 
those  who  died  unbaptized,  in  the  personal  appearance  of 
Antichrist,  in  the  interference  of  evil  spirits  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  With  these  sombre  extravagances  of  faith,  how- 
ever, they  united  a  gentleness  of  action  and  a  lofty  morality  ; 
and  they  had  many  followers  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Amongst  these,  one  of  the  most  famous  was  the  noble  Jacque- 
line Arnauld,^  better  known  as  the  Mere  Angeliquc,  the  abbess 
of  the  nunnery  of  Port-lloyal,  a  personal  friend  of  Fran9ois  de 
Sale.s,  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  cultivation,  in  herself 
and  in  otliers,  of  an  ascetic  virtue,  and  wlio  clung  to  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  transformation  of  the  human  heart, 
even  before  death.  Inspired  by  this  example,  and  urged  by 
the  application  of  tlie  Jansenist  theories  to  their  everyday  life, 
a  number  of  young  men  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  lived  the  lives  of  hermits  ;  foremost  amongst  them 
being  Antoine  Lemaistre^  and  Antoine  Arnauld,^  nephew 
and  brother  of  Angelique,  Nicole,  Lancelot,  and  Lemaistre  de 
Sacy.  Persecution  only  stimulated  the  growth  of  these 
new  opinions  ;  Duvergier  was  thrown  into  prison,  which 
he  only  left  on  the  death  of  Eichelicu,  in  1G42,  whom  h€ 
survived  about  ten  months.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Antoine 
Amauld,  better  known  as  h  grand  Arnauld,  wrote  his  Fre- 

^  15S11C43.  -  ir.l<l-l(361.  »  160S-1658.  «  1012-1694. 
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qucnt  Communion,  the  first  work  of  that  scientific  scliool  of 
religious  philosophy  of  which  Port-Eoyal  was  the  focus,  and 
Pascal  was  to  be  the  principal  exponent. 

The  best  claim  which  the  community  of  Port-Eoyal  has 
upon  our  notice  is  this  literary  war  which  it  waged  against 
the  scholastic  theology,  and  against  the  Jesuits  in  particu- 
lar. The  Society  of  Jesus  had  ever,  to  its  credit,  devoted 
itself  to  the  education  of  youth ;  but  whatever  danger  there 
was  in  their  general  teaching  was  thus  intensified  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  distrusted  them.  PortEoyal  determined  to 
meet  them  on  this  ground,  by  establishing  schools,^  and  by 
issuing  text-books  of  their  own.  The  Grammar,  Logic,  and 
Bhetoric  of  Port-Eoyal — the  first  by  Arnauld,  the  second  by 
Nicole — were  the  fruits  of  their  resolve.  The  Jesuits  were 
not  inert  in  the  face  of  this  opposition  and  defiance.  They 
plotted  incessantly  at  Eome,  in  order  to  bring  the  thunders  of 
the  Holy  See  to  bear  upon  the  over-bold  Jansenists.  The 
persecution  was  not  without  its  effect :  it  induced  Blaise 
Pascal  to  step  into  the  arena. 

Be  it  observed  that  Pascal,  one  of  the  most  independent 
minds  of  his  age,  had  never  yet  .up  to  this  point  submitted 
himself  to  the  actual  guidance  of  Jansen,  any  more  than  he  had 
frankly  accepted  the  logical  consequences  of  the  discoveries 
of  Descartes.  He  had  felt  the  force  of  both  these  powerful 
influences  ;  but  a  third  feeling  had  exerted  authority  over  his 
unwilling  mind  :  he  had  been  swayed  by  the  sceptical  influ- 
ence of  Montaigne.  Was  it  not  as  a  sort  of  refuge  from  the 
yawning  abyss  which  had  thus  threatened  to  devour  him  that 
his  staunch  and  devotional  spirit  threw  him,  as  b}''  a  sudden 
and  irresistible  impulse,  into  the  arms  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
made  him  a  recluse  at  Port-Eoyal,  and  its  champion  against 
the  world  ? 

In  1642,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  had  launched  a  bull  against 
*  It  was  at  one  of  these  petites  ecoles  that  Racine  received  his  early  training. 
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the  posthumous  book  Attf/tistinus  of  Jansen.  The  bull  slept ; 
but  shortly  afterwards  eighty-five  French  bishops  signed  a 
letter  to  Innocent  X.,  denouncing  the  principles  of  the  Jan- 
seuists,  which  they  summarised  in  five  propositions  :  that  just 
men  could  not  obey  the  commandments  of  God  without  grace 
given  to  them ;  that  his  grace  is  irresistible  ;  that  man  can- 
not of  his  own  will  obey  or  resist  it ;  that  man  has  no  liberty 
of  action  as  distinguished  from  necessity  ;  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  all  men,  but  only  for  the  predestinated.  Fifteen 
bishops  addressed  the  Pope  in  support  of  the  Jansenists  ;  but 
the  result  was  that  Innocent  condemned  the  propositions  in 
1653.  The  Jesuits  exulted  and  pressed  their  victory.  Antoino 
Arnauld,  who,  by  the  way,  confined  himself  to  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  propositions  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Aiigiistinus,  was  summoned  before  the  Sorbonne,  and  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  ;  though  not  before  the  defection  from  that 
body  of  sixty-six  dissenting  doctors.  A  decree  was  moreover 
obtained  from  the  Government^  closing  the  pctiies  dcolcs,  and 
depriving  the  sisters  of  Port-Royal  of  their  scholars.  It  was 
at  this  crisis  (1656)  that  the  chivalrous  soul  of  Pascal  took 
fire,  and  brought  him  to  the  rescue. 

He  had  no  lack  of  inducements,  personal  as  well  as 
general,  to  make  him  identify  himself  more  closely  with  the 
ccmmunity  at  Port-Pioyal.  He  had  many  intimate  friends 
in  the  monastery,  including  his  youngest  sister.  His  elder 
sister,  ^ladame  Perier,  who  has  left  us  a  very  interesting, 
though  not  a  very  complete  life  of  lier  brother,  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  piety  upon  his  family 
and  his  friends.  "  Even  my  father,"  she  says,  "  not  asiiamed 
to  submit  to  the  teaching  of  his  son,  embraced  from  thence- 
forth"— she  is  speaking  of  the  year  16'47 — "a  more  exact 

*  At  this  time  in  the  hands  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardimil  Mazarin  ;  who 
•ccused  the  Janst-nists  of  beinf^  in  league  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Fronde.  See 
Tpassivi,  Martin,  Ilistoire  de  France. 
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mauner  of  life,  by  the  continual  exercise  of  virtue  until  his 
death,  which  was  in  every  respect  that  of  a  Christian  ;  and 
my  sister,  who  had  very  nnusual  mental  abilities,  and  who 
maintained  from  her  cliildhood  a  repute  which  few  girls  attain, 
was  so  touched  by  my  brother's  discourses,  that  she  resolved 
to  renounce  all  the  advantages  wdiich  she  had  hitherto  so 
greatly  cherished,  to  consecrate  herself  entirely  to  God,  which 
she  subsequently  did,  adopting  the  religious  life  in  a  very 
pious  and  very  austere  house" — that  of  Port-Royal — "where 
she  died  in  sanctity  on  the  4th  of  October  1G61,  at  the  age 
of  thirt^^-six. 

The  work  in  which  Pascal  undertook  the  revindication  of 
Port-Eoyal  was  entitled  Letters  from  Louis  dc  Montalte  to  a 
Friend  in  the  Provinces,  and  to  the  Reverend  Fathers  the  Jesuits, 
concerning  the  morality  and  the  methods  of  the  said  Fathers} 
These  Provincial  Letters,  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  at 
once  an  attack  upon  tlie  Jesuits  and  a  defence  of  the  Jan- 
senist  opinions  called  in  question  by  the  Pope  and  the  Sor- 
bonne ;  and  their  effect  was  fully  as  great  as  the  author's 
most  sanguine  friends  had  anticipated.  The  first  letter  con- 
tains an  ironic  exaltation  of  the  authority  of  the  Sorbonne,. 
"  mons  23arturiens"  to  end  at  the  invention  of  the  word  "  next 
powder"  "  ridicidus  mus."  The  second  letter  is  about  "  suffi- 
cient grace,  in  which  there  are  two  things,  the  sound  whicli 
is  only  w4nd  and  the  thing  which  it  signifies."  The  third  is 
about  the  condemnation  of  Arnauld,  in  which  is  the  following 
phrase  to  be  found :  "  the  cleverest  men  are  those  who  in- 
trigue much,  speak  little,  and  do  not  write  at  all."  In  the 
rest  of  his  letters,  from  the  fourth  to  the  nineteenth  and  last, 
he  attacks  the  casuists,  who  are  the  Jesuits,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  by  raillery,  reasoning,  passion,  eloquence,  and 
logic.     All  that  was  good  and  durable  in  the  doctrine  of  Port- 

^  Lettres  dc  Louis  de  Montalte  &  un  provincial  de  ses  amis,  ct  aux  RE.  PP. 
JesuUes  sur  la  morale  ct  la  xioUtique  dc  ccs  phxs. 
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Eoyal — find  thi.s  was  much — became  incalculably  stronger  by 
Pascal's  championship,  which  was,  in  fact,  almost  sufficient 
in  itself  to  decide  the  great  battle  for  supremacy  between 
Gallicau  and  what  we  now  understand  by  ultramontane  views 
in  the  French  Catholic  cliurch,  and  to  decide  this  battle  in  a 
sense  adverse  to  the  Jesuits.  Not,  of  course,  definitely  at  the 
first  blow  ;  although  the  victory  of  the  Provincial  Letters  was 
rapid  and  brilliant,  and  the  reverse  of  the  Jesuits  was  logic- 
ally and  confessedly  crushing.  But  the  work  of  Pascal  was 
immortal.  He  was  not  able  to  see  its  full  results,  for  it  has 
been  in  each  successive  generation,  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, that  his  clear,  severe,  and  convincing  philosophy  has 
reaped  its  triumphs.  As  for  his  literary  method,  the  opinion  of 
M.  Victor  Cousin  ^  must  necessarily  be  the  opinion  of  all  who 
read  and  weigh  his  works. 

AVe  shall  give  two  passages  from  the  Provincialcs.  In  the 
first,  Pascal  defends  truth  against  falsehood  and  intrigue  : — 

"  That  war  in  wliich  violence  attempts  to  oppress  truth  is 
pecuhar  and  of  long  duration  ;  all  the  efforts  of  violence  cannot 
weaken  truth,  and  only  serve  to  enhance  it  the  more.  All  the 
light  of  truth  cannot  do  anything  to  stop  violence,  and  only  irri- 
tate itmore.  When  force  combats,  force  the  most  powerful  destroys 
the  least  powerful ;  when  we  oppose  speeches  again.st  speeches, 
those  which  are  true  and  convincing  confound  an<l  dispel  those 
which  are  nothing  but  vanity  and  falsehood  ;  but  violence  and 
truth  cannot  act  reciprocally  upon  one  another.  Nevertheless, 
let  us  not  conclude  from  this  that  these  things  are  equal ; 
for  there  is  this  very  great  difierence,  that  violence  has  only  a 
limited  range  by  command  of  God,  who  cau.ses  its  effects  to  be 

'  In  a  report  made  by  liim  to  tlie  Academy,  wlieicin  lie  recommended  and 
prepared  tlie  way  for  tlie  first  complete  idition  of  tlic  rauiits  from  tlie 
original  manuscript,  he  .lay-s  : — "The  speciality  of  Pascal  is  rigour,  that  in- 
flexible rigour  wiiich  aims,  in  eveiytliing,  at  tlie  utmost  ])recision,  the  last 
dcgri'P  of  evidence.  Hence  the  clear  and  luminous  Btyle,  the  firm  and  decided 
tnanTier,  overlaid  alternately  by  the  charm  of  a  most  amiable  mind,  and  by  the 
wblinie  imliincholy  of  a  .soul  which  very  soon  wearied  of  tlie  world." 
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conducive  to  the  glory  of  tlae  truth  which  it  attacks ;  Avhilst 
truth  exists  to  all  eternity,  and  finally  triumphs  over  its  enemies, 
because  it  is  eternal  and  powerful  as  God  itself"  ' 

The  next  passage  is  a  most  eloquent  diatribe,  in  which 
we  hear  Pascal's  indignation  vibrate  and  break  forth  in  de- 
fence of  the  nuns  of  Port-Eoyal. 

"  Cruel  and  cowardly  persecutors,  are  the  most  retired  clois- 
ters not  even  refuges  against  your  slanders  ?  Whilst  these  holy 
virgins  worship  Jesus  Christ  day  and  night  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, according  to  their  rule,  you  cease  neither  day  or  night  to 
publish  that  they  do  not  believe  that  He  is  in  the  Eucharist,  nor 
even  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  and  you  cut  them 
off  publicly  from  the  Church  whilst  they  pray  in  secret  for  you 
and  for  the  whole  Church.  You  slander  those  who  have  no  ears 
to  hear  you,  nor  mouth  to  answer  you  ;  but  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  they  are  hidden  in  order  to  appear  one  day  only  with  Him, 
hears  you  and  answers  for  them.  We  hear  this  day  this  holy 
and  terrible  voice  Avhich  astonishes  nature  and  consoles  the 
Church ;  and  I  fear  that  those  Avho  harden  their  hearts  and  who 
refuse  obstinately  to  listen  to  Him  Avhen  He  speaks  as  a  God,  shall 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  Him  with  terror  when  He  shall  speak  to 
them  as  a  judge."  ' 

^  C'est  une  etrange  et  longue  guerre  que  celle  ou  la  violence  essaye  d'op- 
primer  la  verite  ;  tous  les  efforts  de  la  violence  ne  peuvent  affaiblir  la  verite, 
et  ne  servent  qu'a  la  relever  davantage.  Toutes  les  lumi^res  de  la  verite  ne 
peuvent  rien  pour  arreter  la  violence,  et  ne  font  que  I'irnter  encore  plus. 
Quand  la  force  combat  la  force,  la  plus  puissante  detruit  la  moindre  ;  quand 
on  oppose  les  discours  aux  discours,  ceux  qui  sont  veritables  et  convaincants 
confondeut  et  dissipent  ceux  qui  n'ont  que  la  vanite  etle  mensonge  ;  mais  la 
violence  et  la  verite  ne  peuvent  rien  I'une  sur  I'autre.  Qu'on  ne  pretende  pas 
de  la  neannioins  que  les  choses  soient  egales  ;  car  il  y  a  cette  extreme  differ- 
ence, que  la  violence  n'a  qu'un  cours  borne  par  I'ordre  de  Dien,  qui  en  con- 
duit les  effets  a  la  gloire  de  la  verite  qu'elle  attaque  ;  au  lieu  que  la  verite 
subsiste  eternellement,  et  triomphe  enfin  de  ses  ennemis,  parce  qu'elle  est 
eternelle  et  puissante  comme  Dieu  meme.— (Twelfth  Provhiciale.) 

-  Cruels  et  laches  persecuteurs,  faut-il  done  que  les  cloitres  les  plus 
retires  ne  soient  pasdes  asiles  contre  vos  calomnies  ?  Pendant  que  ces  saintes 
yierges  adorent  nuit  et  jour  Jesus-Christ  au  saint-sacrement,  selon  leur  insti- 
tution, vous  ne  cessez  nuit  et  jour  de  publier  qu'elles  ne  croient  pas  qu'il  soil 
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Let  us  content  ourselves  witli  a  single  brief  extract  from 
the  posthumous  volume  of  his  Thoughts,  published  by  the 
bereaved  friends  of  the  thinker,  -with  this  apt  and  laconic  in- 
scription :  Pendent  interrupt  a. 

"Let  man  regard  the'universe  of  nature  in  its  full  and  lofty 
maje.?ty  ;  let  him  carry  his  sight  far  beyond  the  petty  objects 
which  surround  him  ;  let  him  behold  that  brilliant  light  set  like 
an  eternal  lamp  to  enlighten  the  universe  ;  let  the  world  seem  to 
him  as  a  point  in  comparison  with  the  vast  orbit  which  the  sun 
describes,'  and  let  him  think  with  wonder  that  this  vast  orbit 
itself  is  but  an  insignificant  point  compared  with  that  which  is 
embraced  by  the  stars  revolving  in  the  firmament.  But  if  our 
sight  is  here  arrested,  let  the  imagination  pass  beyond  ;  it  will 
weary  of  its  conceptions  before  nature  wearies  of  her  facts.  The 
whole  visible  world  is  an  imperceptible  spot  in  the  ample  bosom 
of  nature.  No  idea  can  approach  it.  In  vain  do  we  expand  our 
conceptions  beyond  imaginable  space  ;  we  produce  but  atoms  in 
comparison  with  the  reality  of  things.  It  is  an  infinite  sphere, 
whose  centre  is  everywhere,  its  circumference  nowhere."  This, 
in  short,  is  the  most  intelligible  evidence  of  the  omnipoteiice  of 
God,  that  our  imagination  should  be  lost  in  such  a  thought. 
Keturning  to  himself,  let  man  consider  what  he  is  in  comparison 
with  what  is  ;  let  him  regard  himself  as  lost  in  this  remote  cor- 

ni  dans  I'eucharistie,  ni  meme  Ji  la  droite  de  son  Pere,  et  vous  Ics  retranchez 
publiquement  de  I'eglise  pendant  qu'elles  prient  dans  le  secret  pour  vous  et 
jiour  toiite  reglisc.  Vous  calnmniez  cellos  qui  n'oiit  point  d'oreilles  pour  vous 
ouir,  ni  de  bouclie  pour  vous  repondrc  ;  mais  Jesus-Christ  en  qui  elles  sont 
cacliees,  pour  ne  paraitre  qu'un  jour  avec  lui,  vous  ecoute  etrepond  pour  ellcs. 
On  I'entend  aujourd'hui  cette  voix  .sainte  et  terrible  qui  etonne  la  nature  et 
qui  console  I'Eglise  ;  et  je  crains  que  ceu.\  qui  endurcissent  leurs  coeurs  et  qui 
n-fusont  avec  opiniatrcte  de  I'ouirquand  il  jiarle  en  Dieu,  ne  soiunt  forces  de 
louiravec  eflfroi  quand  il  leur  parlera  en  jugc." 

^  Again  be  it  remembered  that  Pascal  had  not  accepted,  if  at  this  time  he 
had  heard  of  the  conclusions  of  Galileo. 

'  According  to  Vincent  de  IJcauvais  (1190-1264)  in  his  Speculum  IlistoriaU, 
Empedoclcs  had  said :  Dcus  est  sphcera,  cujus  centrum  uhique,  ciraimfercntia 
nusquam.  Rabelais  (/'an/of/rKc/,  book  iii.  ch.  13)  and  Madenioi.sellede  Gour- 
nay,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Montaigne,  ascribe  this  definition  t<>  Hi-rmes 
Trismegistus. 
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ner  of  nature,  and  in  this  petty  prison  wherein  lie  is  confined — 
I  mean  the  universe — let  him  learn  to  value  the  earth,  kingdoms, 
cities,  himself,  at  their  due  worth."  ' 

^  "Que  riiomme  contemple  done  la  nature  entiere  dans  sa  liaute  ot 
pleine  majeste  ;  qii'il  eloigne  sa  rue  des  objets  bas  qui  I'environnent  ;  qu'il 
regarde  cette  eclatante  hnniere  mise  comme  une  lampe  eternelle  pour  eclairer 
I'uuivers  ;  que  la  terre  lui  paraisse  comme  un  point,  an  prix  du  vaste  tour  que 
cet  astre  decrit,  et  qu'il  s'etonne  de  ce  que  ce  vaste  tour  lui-meme  n'est  qu'uu 
point  tr^s-delicat,  a  I'egard  de  celui  que  les  astres  qui  roulent  dans  le  firma- 
ment embrassent.  Mais  si  notre  vue  s'arrete  la,  que  I'imagination  passe 
outre  :  elle  se  lassera  plus  tot  de  concevoir  que  la  nature  de  fournir.  Tout  ce 
monde  visible  n'est  qu'un  trait  imperceptible  dans  Tample  sein  de  la  nature. 
NuUe  idee  n'cn  approche.  Nous  avons  beau  enfler  nos  conceptions  au  dela. 
des  cspaces  imaginables,  nous  n'enfantons  que  des  atonies,  au  prix  de  larealite 
des  clioses.  C'cst  une  sphere  infinie  dont  le  centre  est  partout,  la  circonfer- 
ence  miUe  part.  Enfin,  c'est  le  plus  grand  caractere  sensible  de  la  toute- 
puissance  de  Dieu,  que  notre  imagination  se  perde  dans  cette  pensee.  Que 
riiomme,  etant  revenu  a  soi,  considere  ce  qu'il  est  au  prix  de  ce  qui  est ;  qu'il 
se  regarde  comme  egare  dans  ce  canton  detourne  de  la  nature,  et  que,  de  ce  petit 
cacliot  oil  il  se  trouve  loge,  j'entends  I'univers,  il  apprenne  a  estimer  la  terre, 
les  royaumes,  les  villes  et  soi-meme  son  juste  prix." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

§  1.  The  Fkoxde. 

A  REMARKABLE  fact  stands  out  in  the  social  and  literary 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which,  in  its  very  first 
decade,  introduces  an  epoch  of  refinement  and  luxury,  the 
natural  issue  of  the  Renaissance,  and  all  the  more  splendid 
for  its  late  appearance.  The  long  civil  wars  had  disorganised 
society  in  France  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  "With  many 
conspicuous  exceptions,  the  courts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.  were  as  dissolute  as  any  which  succeeded  them.  x\part 
from  open  or  concealed  licentiousness  of  life,  the  nation  had 
received  a  moral  twist  from  its  religious  bitterness,  which 
displayed  itself  as  much  in  politics  and  diplomacy  as  in 
literature  and  social  life.  The  examples  of  the  highest 
classes  produced  their  natural  effect  upon  the  lower  ;  or 
rather  the  same  cau.ses  produced  a  simultaneous  effect,  under 
different  conditions,  upon  every  section  of  the  community. 
Prominent  amongst  the  leaders  of  fashionable  vice  and  reck- 
les.sness  of  conduct,  with  their  inseparable  concomitant  in 
the  case  of  tlie  least  cultivated  classes — coarseness  of  man- 
ners, were  women  so  highly  placed,  and  so  necessarily  in- 
fluential, as  Catherine  de  Medici,  Mary  de  ^Medici,  and, 
most  dissolute  of  the  three.  Marguerite  de  Valuis.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  example  of  these  three  queens  should  not 
have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  moral  degradation  of 
Frenchmen  ;  and  it  was  a  strange  compen.sation  of  fate,  not 
VOL.  n.  L 
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in  itself  unnatural,  that  a  countrywoman  of  two  of  the  three, 
Catherine  de  Vivonne,  Marquise  de  Kambouillet,  should  be 
the  instrument  whereby  a  partial  regeneration  of  society  was 
to  be  effected. 

This  regeneration  is  a  remarkable  fact ;  but  its  signifi- 
cance would  not  be  fully  discerned  if  we  failed  to  notice  the 
deep   colours  wherein  is  drawn   the   contrast   between   the 
luxury  and  splendour  of  the  society  of  which  the  hotel  de 
Eambouillet  was  the  centre,  and  the  terrible  excess  of  misery 
in  which  the  lower  orders  of  Frenchmen,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  Fronde,  were  simultaneously  plunged.     No  pencil 
could  be  too  graphic  to  paint  this  curse  of  France,  the  legacy 
of  the  League,  from  which,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  a  long 
series  of  extortionate  taxations,  the  unhappy  country  never 
entirely  recovered  until  the  days  of  the  Eevolution.     From 
the   very   commencement   of  the   seventeenth   century   the 
records  of  As'ide-spread  ruin,  of  penury  and  famine,  of  wretch- 
edness  and   its   attendant   crime,   are   heartrending  in  the 
extreme  ;   and   the   exasperation   of  all   these   evils  which, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  created  the  out- 
break of  the  Fronde,  and  raised  up  such  examples  of  heroic 
self-devotion  as  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  produced  a  j)heno- 
menon  the  ghastliness  of  which  is  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  any  other  country.     Tlie  works  of  contemporary  French 
artists — of  Callot  and  his  fellow-engravers  in  particular — 
present  the  most  vivid  and  painful  idea  of  the  condition  to 
which  France,  at  its  weakest,  was  reduced.     "  Even  ^  in  his 
own  country  Callot  had  had  frequent  instances  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  fortune  which  resulted  in  a  life  of  Bohemianism : 
several  noblemen  in  Lorraine  had  come  to  beg  at  the  knees 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul's  missionaries  ;   their  wives  and 
daughters  bartered  their  honour  for  a  piece  of  bread,  if  the 
alms  were  too  long  in  reaching  them.     Miser;/  had  already 

'  Alphonse  Feillet,  La  Misdre  au  temps  de  la  Fronde,  ch.  i. 
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given  them  the  vices  which  she  too  often  carries  with  her ; 
victims  of  violence  and  injustice,  they  will  in  their  turn  make 
others  submit  to  them.  Seeing  their  hollow  looks,  the  ex- 
hausted frames  of  the  women,  the  children  dying  of  hunger, 
very  phantoms  in  Imman  garb,  we  are  no  longer  astonished  to 
find  plunder  organised  amongst  them."  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task,  and  fortunately  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  an 
unnecessary  one,  to  wade  through  the  sickening  details  of 
this  national  misery. 

The  product  of  this  desperate  condition  of  the  country 
was  the  wars  of  the  i'ronde,  an  insurrection  of  the  Parlia- 
ments and  the  Third-Estate,  M'hich  began  in  Paris  and  spread 
i-apidly  through  the  country,  involving  in  its  progress  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  French  nobility.  Antetype  of  the 
Eevolution  of  1789,  with  which  in  its  earlier  stages  it  had 
much  in  common,^  both  as  regards  its  causes  and  its  processes, 
it  has  attracted  the  closest  attention  of  subsequent  historians, 
and  is  not  without  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
French  literature.  Hardly  any  district  in  France,  especially 
in  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  provinces,  was  I'ree 
from  this  insurrectionary  Nemesis,  the  spawn  of  civil  war. 
The  great  cities  throughout  the  land  rose  one  after  another, 
declaring  for  a  cause  which  they  might  have  found  it  dithcult 
'to  define  ;  whilst  the  queen,  her  court  and  lier  counsellors, 
barricaded  themselves  in  the  cr.^ital  which  they  had  only 
strategically  and  for  a  short  time  abandoned.  All  this  over- 
turning of  tlie  social  fabric  could  not  but  find  its  refioclion 
in  the  literature  of  the  day  ;  and  in  fact  it  found  it,  nmn! 
than   once,   in    a   sufficiently   curious   and   even    ridiculous 

'  Tlic  flight  from  Paris  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  her  two  (.Iiildren  (.January 
6,  1619),  the  .seizinp;  of  the  Rnstillc,  the  oomniand  of  the  military  forces  in 
the  city  by  citizcn-oiricera,  the  iini>eaclimcnt  of  Mnzariii,  the  adhesion  to  the 
ParliamenUiry  party  of  men  like  tlie  I'rince  do  Conti  and  tlie  Duke  (h-  Lnngue- 
villc,  arc  amon;,'st  the  features  of  what  niiglit  he  made  to  apy)ear  a  striking 
historical  parallel. 
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manner.      Pamphlets  and  engravings,  issued  principally  in 
Paris,  enable  us  to  see  witli  wonderful  clearness  the  shadow 
cast  by  this  portentous  outbreak  of  long-smothered  passions 
upon  the  mind  of  the  generation.     The  prints  and  squibs  of 
this  period,  known  under  the  generic  name  of  Mazarinades, 
form  in  themselves  an  intellectual  history,  tolerably  complete, 
of  the  Fronde,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Fronde  as  it  was 
seen  and  experienced  in  Paris.     One  engraving  represents 
the  Fronde  as  a  vessel  in  which  are  the  best-known  leaders 
of  the  insurrectionary  movement ;   in  the  sea  are  Mazarin 
and  his  friends,  checking  the  course  of  the  ship  with  contrary 
winds,  and  on  the  other  side  Marshal  d'Ancre,  an  anchor  in 
his   hands,  with  wliich  he  is  endeavouring  to   sink  "  the 
Fronde."     The  engraving  appeared  early  in  the  year  1648, 
whilst  the  queen  and  her  court  were  at  Saint  Germain  ;  and 
above  it  is  this  device  :  "  The  safety  of  France  in  the  arms 
of  Paris."      The  inevitable  sj)irit  of  satire  extends  to  the 
pamphlets  ;  and,  in  default  of  satire,  buffoonery.      One  of 
them,  written  by  a  captain  of  militia,  not  yet,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, having  received  his  baptism  of  fire,  selects  the  motto 
of  the  League  :  "  One  God,  one  faith,  one  king,  one  law  ;"  and 
ho  indulges  in  braggadocio  of  this  kind  :  "  We  have  given 
orders  to  all  our  soldiers  to  carry  boots,  so  that  the  blood  of 
those  whom  we  are  about  to  kill  (which  will  run  in  streams), 
may  not  get  into  our  slioes."     A  gi^aver  tone  is  of  course  not 
lacking  here  and  there,  "  0  sweet  war  ! "  cries  one,  "  0  fine 
war  for  the  scoundrel  and  the  pickpocket !  0  sad  war  for 
the  citizen  shut  up  like  a  prisoner  in  his  city !  0  nide  war 
for  the  shopkeeper  met  with  in  the  open  country !  and  above 
all,  0  cruel  war  for  the  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  for  more  than 
six  leagues  round."  ^     Valuable  contributions  to  the  secret 
history  of  the  time  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Mere 
Angclique,  of  Port-Ptoyal ;  in  the  Eccueil  of  the  advocate 

'  1621-1689. 
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Lehault/  and  in  many  other  letters,  journals,  and  official 
documents  of  the  period,  which  have  been  at  various  times 
brought  to  light. 

It  is  against  such  a  background  that  we  have  to  examine 
the  condition  of  high  society  and  polite  literature  in  Paris, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  AVitli  this 
undercurrent  of  misery  in  our  minds  we  must  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  luxurious  assemblies  of  the  hotel  de  Eam- 
bouillet,  and  the  refined  intercourse  of  the  'pricicux  and 
'priciev.ses. 


§  2.  The  H6tel  de  Rambouillet. 

Bright  indeed  is  the  contrast  when  we  turn  from  the 
melancholy  annals  of  the  Fronde,  and  of  the  troubles  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  to  the  pure,  if  unnatural  life  and  character  of 
Catherine  de  Vivonne,-  the  young  and  noble-minded  wife  of 
the  Marquis  de  liambouillet.  The  daughter  of  an  Italian 
mother,  married  at  a  very  early  age,  and  brought  suddenly 
amidst  the  gaiety  and  the  license  of  the  court  of  Henry  IV., 
a  mother  before  she  was  twenty,  her  mind  speedily  recoiled 
from  the  gilded  hoUowness  of  a  society  which  had  so  few 
charms  for  her.  She  retired,  about  the  year  1608,  to  her 
husband's  private  house,  and  was  at  once  sought  out  by 
admirers  as  distinguished  as  ^lalherbe  and  Racan.  It  is 
probable  that  before  tliis  time  the  latter's  Bcrgcrics,  d'Urfe's 
AsMe,  and  the  other  works  of  the  pastoral  school,  had  pro- 
duced a  lasting  effect  upon  her  impressible  mind  ;  and  she 
may  have  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  in  the  midst  of 
the  gay  capital  an  oasis  of  romance  such  as  these  poems  and 
stories  had  taught  her  to  covet.    And  as  she  felt  her  influence 

'  Aljihonsc  Feillet,  La  .}fisirf.  au  temps  de  la  Frond:,  ch.  2. 
"  1W8-1C65. 
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increase,  and  saw  that  the  best  literary  men,  the  purest  and 
most  refined  women,  preferred  her  house  to  the  salons  of  the 
king  and  the  cardinal,  slie  doubtless  became  fired  with  the 
ambition  of  holding  her  court  in  perpetuity.  Such  riv.niom, 
as  the  marquise  held  night  after  night,  first  in  her  husband's 
old  hotel,  and  subsequently  in  a  grand  and  elegant  furnished 
mansion  for  \A'hich  she  herself  had  sujjplied  the  design,^ 
were  very  rare,  if  not  hitherto  unknown  in  Parisian 
society.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  regard  Madame  de 
Eambouillet  as  the  pioneer  of  her  countrywomen  in  the 
fashion  of  elegant  entertainments,  which  became,  a  little 
later,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Parisian 
life,  and  which  has  been  specially  immortalised  in  the  plays 
of  INIoliere. 

The  influence  of  woman  on  literature  was  to  be  henceforth 
one  of  the  great  constraining  powers  in  France ;  and  it  has 
been  almost  always,  as  it  was  beyond  question  in  this  in- 
stance, a  power  exerted  for  good.     The  democracy  of  letters 
profited    immeasurably   by    the    happy    idea    which    made 
Catherine   de  Yivonne   the  cynosure  of  literary  Parisians. 
"  At  the  hotel  de  Eambouillet  all  men  of  wit  were  received, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  social  status  ;  all  that  was 
asked  of  them  was  that  they  should  be  well-mannered  ;  but 
the  aristocratic  tone  was  established  there  without  effort, 
most  of  the  guests  being  very  grand  lords,  and  the  mistress 
being  at  once  a  Eambouillet  and  a  Yivonne."     Arthenice — 
as  Malherbe  transposed  the  letters   of  her  name — was  in 
reality  a  queen,  more  powerful  in  the  sway  which  she  loved 
to  exercise  over  her  subject  than  either  Mary  de  Medicis  or 
Anne  of  Austria.     This  sway,  moreover,  was  light  and  easy  ; 
her  courtiers  were  all  like-minded  with  herself,  all  anxious 
to  maintain  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  reign  imder  which 
they  lived,  and  all  obedient  to  the  nod  of  the  monarch — or 

^  lu  1613  ;  see  V.  Cousin,  Madame  de  Sable,  1S54,  p.  53. 
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ratlier,  as  she  was  liabitiially  called,  the  goddess  whom  they 
served. 

Amongst  the  earliest  favourites  of  the  marquise,  iii  addi- 
tion to  Malherbe  and  Eacan,  was  Cospeau^,  who  had  been 
Eiclielieu's  tutor,  a  gi'ave  and  eloquent  preacher,  well  advanced 
in  years,  like  the  two  poets,  but  not  on  this  account  less 
acceptable  to  his  young  and  discriminating  hostess.  After 
these  came  Chapelain,-  tlie  future  author  of  La  PnccUe ;  a 
subject  which  might  well  create  an  epic  poet  in  a  nation 
whose  literary  genius  was  not  wholly  inapt  for  the  epic  vein, 
but  which,  like  Eonsard's  La  Franciade,  proved  a  dreary 
failure  ;  tliough  Chapelain  was  a  good  scholar,  and  as  a  critic 
deserves  more  of  his  country  by  his  judgment  of  others  than 
by  the  fruits  of  liis  own  commerce  with  the  muses ;  Goni- 
bauld,^  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Emhjmion,  in  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  depicted  his  love  for  tlie  queen ;  the 
Italian  Marini,*  who  wrote  Adonis,  dedicated  to  Louis  XIII., 
to  which  Chapelain  prefixed  a  laudatory  introduction  ;  Vol- 
ture  ;^  Conrart ;"  Godeau,^  who  for  his  diminutive  size  was 
called  "  Julie's  Dwarf,"  and  wlio,  through  the  favour  of  the 
marquise,  was  afterwards  promoted  to  a  bishopric ;  the  diminu- 
tive Marquis  du  Vigean  ;  the  ^larshal  de  Souvre,^  and  his 
daughter,  the  well-known  ]\Iarquise  de  Sable  ;^  the  Duke^° 
and  Duchess  de  la  Trimouille  ;^^  and  the  young  bisliop  of 
Lu^on,  afterwards  tlie  Cardinal  de  Eichelieu.^-  Amongst  the 
ladies  came  Madame  Aubry  ;  a  friend  and  correspondent  ot 
Voiture's,  Mademoi.selle  Paulet ;  these  two  endowed  with  ex- 
cellent voices,  with  which  they  were  wont  to  add  to  the  charms 
of  tlie  hotel  de  Eambouillet  ;  Madame  Saintot  ;  tlie  princess 
de  Montmorency  ;^^  and  Anne  de  Bourbon,'''  afterwards  the 

'  1508-1646.  2  1595-1674.  »  1570-1666.  *  1569-1625. 

»  159S-1643.  «  160.3-1675.  ^  1605-1672.  «  1542-1626. 

»  1598-1678.  »»  1620-1672. 

"  Tlie  Duchess  was  a  rrinctss  Amelia  of  Ilusse  Cassel.       '-  l.'jS5-1642. 
"  1594-1650.  '*  1619-1679. 
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Duchess  do ,  Longueville.  The  daughters  of  the  marquise, 
again,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  pleasure  of 
their  mother's  guests,  and  the  eldest  of  them,  Julie  d'Ang- 
ennes,^  was  destined  to  succeed  to  her  mother's  honours  and 
influence. 

The  elegance  of  the  hotel  de  Eambouillet,  the  refinement 
of  its  hosts  and  guests,  were  enhanced  by  the  kindness,  the 
good  humour,  and  the  gaiety  of  all  who  lived  in  and  fre- 
quented it.  Endless  are  the  anecdotes  narrated  by  Voiture, 
by  the  Marquis  de  Eambouillet,  and  others  of  the  liahituis 
of  the  hotel,  who  have  left  us  in  their  letters  and  journals  a 
record  of  all  that  passed  before  their  eyes.  The  nmtual  affec- 
tion and  devotion  of  the  household  itself  are  especially  touch- 
ing. On  one  occasion  the  second  son  of  the  marquise  was 
attacked  by  the  plague.  She  sent  the  servants  away,  and 
tended  the  boy  herself^  alone  with  him  until  his  death,  save 
for  her  eldest  daughter,  whom  she  could  not  induce  to  leave 
her.  It  was  Julie  also  who  nursed  the  Duchess  de  Longue- 
ville  through  the  small-pox,  when  all  her  other  friends  had 
fled  in  terror.  The  pretty  archness  and  practical  joking  of 
this  society  of  friends  was  as  kindly  in  its  intention  as  it  was 
always  gracefully  endured.  The  Count  de  Guiche,^  after- 
wards Duke  de  Gramont,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  butt. 
On  his  first  introduction  by  M.  de  Chaudebonne  he  was 
entertained  by  the  marquise,  who  knew  his  epicurean  taste, 
with  a  spare  and  altogether  uneatable  repast;  but  his  thorough 
breeding  and  good  humour  under  the  infliction  was  rewarded 
by  the  most  rechcrcM  of  suppers,  the  cooking  of  which  had 
been  timed  about  half-an-hour  after  that  of  the  other.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  in  which  M'as  found  so  much  genuine 
purity  and  virtue,  so  much  wit  and  gaiety,  so  much  kindliness 
and  refinement,  deserves  the  character  given  of  her  in  his 
Historiettes  by  Tallemant  des  Eeaux,^  whose  pen  spares  few 

1  1607-1671.  ^   1604-1678.  ^  1619-1692. 
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of  those  whom  it  takes  upon  itself  to  describe.  "  Madame 
de  Eambouillet,"  says  this  gossip-monger  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "  was  admirable  ;  she  was  good,  gentle,  beneficent, 
modest,  warm-hearted,  of  a  noble  spirit ;  she  it  was  who  cor- 
rected the  evil  manners  then  in  vogue." 

Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet  was  married  to  the  Marquis 
de  Montausier,^  who  left  Paris  when  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde 
began  to  thicken  within  and  without  the  city.  Her  mother 
was  then  in  feeble  health  ;  and  the  brilliant  circle  was  for 
a  time  overshadowed.  The  civil  war  concluded,  ]Madame  de 
Montausier  returned,  and  once  more  the  glories  of  the  hotel 
de  liambouillet  revived.  But  the  first  charm  had  departed, 
or,  at  all  events,  it  was  changed  for  a  charm  more  artificial, 
and  the  refinement  which  had  attracted  all  Paris  began  to 
give  place  to  an  affectation  at  which  almost  all  Paris  laughed. 
It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet's  life 
that  her  school  of  manners  and  of  literature  deserved  the  name 
Qi  ipricicusc.  Molitre,  who  slew  it  with  his  ridicule,  was  well 
able  to  discriminate  between  the  diamond  and  the  paste.  In 
the  preface  of  his  Pr4cieuses  Ridicules,  he  says,  after  humour- 
ously complaining  that  his  play  was  being  printed  in  too  great 
a  huny  :  "  I  cannot  so  much  as  obtain  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ing two  words  to  justify  my  intention  as  to  the  subject  of  this 
comedy  :  I  would  willingly  have  shown  that  it  is  confined 
throughout  within  the  bounds  of  allowable  and  decent  satire, 
that  things  the  most  excellent  are  liable  to  be  mimicked  by 
wretched  apes,  who  deserve  to  be  ridiculed ;  that  these  absurd 
imitations  of  what  is  most  perfect  have  been  at  all  times  the 
subject  of  comedy  .  .  .  the  true  prdcieuscs  would  be  in  the 
wrong  to  be  angry  when  the  pretentious  ones  are  exposed  who 
imitate  them  awkwardly."  It  was  not  Madame  de  Pambou- 
illet  and  her  daughter,  nor   such  as  their  later   adherents, 

»  1610-1690. 
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as  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,^  and  ]\Iadaine  de  Suvigue," 
■whom  the  great  satirist  desired  to  ridicule  in  tlie  characters  of 
Madelon  and  Cathos,  but  only  the  glib  dealers  in  an  easily 
affected  phraseology,  who  turned  the  purism  of  Malherbe, 
Eacan,  and  Yoiture,  into  a  ridiculous  jargon,  just  as  the 
imitators  of  the  English  purists,  who  misconceived  and  abused 
the  really  dignified  style  of  Lyly,  gave  birth  to  the  nonsensical 
euphuism  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  embalmed  in  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton. 

Julie  de  Montausier,  was  a  favourite  retailer  of  romances, 
in  a  vein  which  drew  its  wealth  from  the  stories  of 
d'Urfe  ;  ^  and  Voiture,  who  loved  to  listen  to  her,  gives  iis  a 
charming  specimen  in  his  Alcidalis  d  Zelide,  the  idea  of 
which  he  took  from  her  mouth.  But  the  great  romancist  of 
the  set  was  jSIademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  whose  novels  supplied 
the  later  j^rdcieuscs  with  their  art  of  love,  their  code  of  man- 
ners and  sentiments.  Ze  Grand  Ci/rus  and  Clelie  are  conceived 
in  the  full  flavour  of  the  spirit  which  governed  the  hotel 
de  Rambouillet  before  its  earlier  glories  had  faded  ;  their 
principal  merit  consists  in  the  speaking  likenesses  which  they 
draw  of  the  leading  spirits  in  this  assembly  of  wits.  The 
last  of  the  ten  long-winded  volumes  of  CMie  appeared  in  the 
year  of  the  Marquise  de  Rambonillet's  death  ;  the  date  of  tlie 
first  volume  is  1654 ;  that  is,  it  covers  the  latest  and  least  whole- 
some pliase  of  the  coterie.  It  is  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
work  that  the  map  of  the  country  of  Tenderness  is  introduced. 

According  to  this  love-chart  there  are  in  the  country  of 
Tenderness  tliree  rivers — Inclination,  Esteem,  and  Gratitude. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  go  from  the  town  New  Friendship  to 
the  city  of  Tenderness,  near  the  river  Esteem,  he  has  to  tra- 

1  1607-1701.  2  1626-1696. 

^  It  is  true  that  lioederer,  in  his  exhaustive  Memoire  pcnir  scrvir  a  I'his- 
ioire  de  la  societe  pclie,  1835,  considers  that  AstrSe  was  not  in  favour  with 
V.iC  marquise  and  her  friends  ;  though  his  reasons  are  indirect,  and  certainly 
not  conclusive. 
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verse  the  villages  Great  Wit,  Charming  Verse,  Love-Letters, 
Sincerity,  Xoble  Heart,  and  many  more  with  similar  names. 
P)Ut  if  the  traA'eller  loses  his  way  and  strays  to  tlie  village 
Xegligence,  he  will  fall  into  the  lake  of  Indifference  ;  and  if  he 
strays  to  the  left,  he  may,  after  having  gone  throngh  -the  vil- 
lages of  Indiscretion,  Perfidy,  Pride,  Slander,  and  Wickedness, 
be  finally  drowned  in  the  sea  of  Enmity.  This  is  no  unfair 
example  of  the  manner  and  treatment  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery's  romances.  The  spirit  which  had  ended  in  such  a 
perversion  of  taste  and  common  sense  had  long  ago  completed 
its  useful  task,  but  at  last  it  stood  self-condemned,  and  the 
iconoclast  M^as  at  hand  to  do  for  the  affectations  of  Paris  what 
Cervantes  had  done  for  those  of  ^Madrid.  "  I  was  present," 
says  ^leuage,^  "  at  the  first  representation  of  Ics  Prdcicuses 
Ridicules  (1G59)  at  the  Theatre  dii  Petit  Bourbon.  Madame 
de  Pambouillet  was  there,  also  ]\r.  Chapelain,  and  almost  all 
the  hotel  de  Rambouillet.  The  piece  was  played  amidst 
general  applause,  and  I  was  satisfied  with  it  on  my  own  part, 
as  I  saw  the  effect  which  it  was  going  to  produce.  In  leaving 
the  theatre  I  took  ]\I.  Chapelain  by  the  hand,  and  said  to 
him,  '  You  and  I  approve  this  folly  which  has  just  been 
criticised  so  cleverly  and  with  such  good  sense,  but,  be- 
lieve mo,  to  use  the  words  of  St.  Picmi  to  Clovis,  We 
must  burn  what  we  have  adored,  and  adore  what  Ave  have 
burned.'  It  has  happened  as  I  predicted,  and  from  that 
first  representation  we  have  turned  back  from  fustian  and 
swollen  style." 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  what  may  p.erhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  literary  outcome  of  the  hotel  de  Puam- 
bouillet,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  letters  and  memoirs  in 
which  its  history  is  recorded.     The  Guirlandc  de  Julie    con- 

»  1603-1G92. 
'  Sec   Poiles  de  Rtullca   au   XVII*.  Siicle  :   Iji    Onirlande  de  Julie,  ecL 
Octivc  Uzaiinc,  which  contains  a  complete  history  of  this  Garland. 
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sisted  of  an>  album  of  verses,  composed  in  honour  of  Julie 
d'Angennes,  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  de  Montausier, 
during  the  weary  years  of  his  protracted  courtship.  Even 
after  the  presentation  of  tlie  Guirlandc  (1641)  he  had  to  wait 
four  years  more,  and  married  at  last  his  beloved  Julie  (1G45) 
when  she  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  after  he  had  abjured 
the  Protestant  religion  to  become  a  Eoman  Catholic.  On 
each  page  of  the  album  M'as  painted  a  flower,  with  one  or 
more  madrigals  inscribed  beneath  it.  The  devoted  lover 
himself  wrote  sixteen  ;  Voiture  and  Eacan  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.^  The  poems  were  engrossed  by  a  noted  cali- 
grapher,  Nicolas  Jarry,  who  produced  three  copies  in  the  year 
of  its  first  appearance.  Of  the  copy  presented  to  the  lady 
herself  the  first  three  leaves  were  blank,  the  fourth  held  the 
litle,  the  fifth  was  illustrated  by  a  painted  garland  of  flowers, 
the  sixth  was  blank,  the  seventh  contained  a  medallion  repre- 
senting Zephyr  surrounded  by  a  mist,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  rose  and  in  his  left  a  garland  of  flowers.  Upon  the 
aighth  page  was  the  florid  dedication  of  the  work  by  its 
gallant  instigator,  under  the  title  "  Zephyr  to  Julie." 
"  Madrigal : — 

"Receive,  0  adorable  nymph, 
From  whom  our  hearts  receive  their  laAvs, 
This  more  enduring  croAvn 
Than  that  which  we  place  upon  the  head  of  kings. 

The  flowers  from  which  my  hand  has  woven  it 
Outshine  the  golden  flowers  seen  in  the  sky ; 
The  water  wherewith  Parnassus  bathes  them 
Gives  them  an  everlasting  freshness  ; 
And  every  day  my  fair  Flora, 

^  The  other  writers  were  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  father  and  sou,  de  Corbeville, 
de  Briotte,  Chapelain,  Colletet,  Corneille,  Desmarets,  Godeau,  Gombauld, 
Habert  de  Montmort,  Habert  de  Cerisy,  a  third  Habert,  commissaire  in  the 
artillery,  Malleville,  Martin  de  Pinchesue,  Scudery,  Talleinaiit  dcs  Eeaux,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Eambouillet. 
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"Who  loves  me  and  "whom  I  adore, 
Angrily  reproaches  me, 
That  my  sighs  never  fo**  her 
Produce  a  flower  so  beautiful 
As  I  have  produced  for  you.  "  ' 

Julie  s  Garland,  as  Ave  have  said,  was  not  contributed  to 
by  Eacan  and  Yoiture,  although  these  were  amongst  the  most 
habitual  frequenters  of  the  hotel  de  Eambouillet.  Why  the 
first  did  not  write  some  poetical  compliment  is  not  known, 
but  the  second  was  probably  excluded  by  jealousy,  both  on  his 
own  part  and  on  that  of  the  ]Marquis  de  Montausier.  The 
"great  letter-writer,"  as  he  was  generally  called,  took,  how- 
ever, later  his  revenge,  by  addressing  numerous  letters  and 
verses  to  ^Mademoiselle  de  Eambouillet.^  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  Yoiture's  manners  were  not  so  invariably  polished  as  to 
save  him  from  the  criticism  of  his  more  refined  associates  ;  at 
all  events  he  was  a  man  who  had  started  in  life  with  less  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  than  the  majority  of  them.  Tallemant 
des  Eeaux,  one  of  the  circle,  and  who  was  called  the  calomnio- 
fjraphe  of  his  age,  relates  how  j\I.  de  Chaudebonne,  happening 
to  meet  Yoiture  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  said  to  him, 

^  "  I'ecevez,  6  nj-mphe  adorable, 
Dont  les  cceurs  re9oiveiit  les  loi.x, 
Cette  conronne  plus  durable 
Que  cclle  que  Ton  met  sur  la  tete  des  roys. 

Les  fleurs  dont  ma  main  la  compose 
Font  lionte  a  ces  fleurs  d'or  qu'on  voit  au  firmament. 

L'eau  dont  Parmtsse  les  arrose 
Leur  donne  unc  fraicheur  qui  dure  incessamment ; 
Et  tous  les  jours  ma  b<lle  Flore, 
Qui  me  cherit  et  que  j'adorc, 
Me  reproche  avecque  courroux 
Que  mes  soupirs  jamais  pour  elle 
N'ont  fuit  naistre  de  fleur  si  belle 
Que  j'eu  ai  fait  naistre  pour  vous." 
*  "Quand  les  dicux  eureiit  fuit  Jlinerve  qui  la  vit 

Le  chef  d'ceuvre  parfait  En  jilcurn  de  dtpit. 

Que  JiUie  on  app<-lle,  Kt  sc  trouva  indns  belle." 
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"  Sir,  you  are  too  polisht'il  u  man  to  remain  in  the  bourgeoisie  ; 
I  must  withdraw  you  from  it."  It  was  some  time  after  this 
before  the  clever  but  blunt  and  indiscreet  man  was  received 
at  the  Marquise  de  iLambouillet's  assemblies.  There  he  Nvas 
rude  more  or  less  to  Julie  d'Angennes,  to  Mademoiselle 
Paulet,  and  to  several  others,  until  he  was  at  last  in  suffi- 
ciently bad  odour  all  round.  His  companions  composed  for 
him  a  sort  of  round-robin  of  satire,  in  which  he  was  somewhat 
hardly  used,  and  which  has  been  preserved  by  Tallemant  des 
Eeaux  in  his  New  Collection  of  the  Finest  Focms}  Voiture 
complains,  not  very  bitterly,  of  this  jeu  d' esprit  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Costar.^  "  I  send  you,"  he  says,  "  some  verses 
which  have  been  made  against  me,  in  which  Voiture  is 
rhymed  with  roture.  ...  I  have  a  good  mind  to  show  this 
precious  poem  to  M.  Chapelain." 

Two  ladies  of  the  court  of  Madame  de  Uambouillet,  who 
had  both  been  the  pupils  of  Chapelain  and  Menage,  and 
who  have  both  left  behind  them  works  of  considerable 
literary  merit,  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed  here,  although 
they  lived  far  into  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  Madame  de 
Sevigne,^  grand-daughter  of  Madame  de  Chantal,  formerly 
mentioned,*  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette.^  Left  a  widow  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  ]\Iadame  de  Sevigne  devoted  herself 
simultaneously  to  the  care  of  her  children  and  to  intellectual 
pursuits.  The  evidences  of  her  wit,  her  sprightly  criticism,  her 
learning,  and  her  literary  appreciation,  are  preserved  in  a 

^  Paris,  1659.  C'est  un  Demosthene  en  sculpture, 

"  Je  voudrais  bien  rimer  en  iwre,  Un  Caton  en  architecture  .   .  . 

Pour  (ieserire  Jlonsieur  de  Voiture  .  .  Du  Cercle  il  sait  la  quadrature  .   . 

Quoiqu'il  ait  fort  pen  de  lecture,  C'est  une  ainiable  creature, 

C'est  un  vray  diable  en  escriture.  Si  .sa  race  estoit  sans  rature 

En  vers,  prose  et  litterature  ;  Et  sa  naissance  sans  roture." 
C'est  un  Alexandre  en  peinture  ; 

'  Les  Enlretiens  de  M.  de  Voihtre  el  de  M.  de  C'ostar,  Paris,  1651,  p.  460. 
Chapelain  was  another  roiurier. 

3  1626-1696.              *  See  bk.  iv.  ch.  6,  p.  183.                 =  1634-1693. 
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number  of  very  entertaining  letters.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
well  written,  lively,  and  gossipy,  and  those  to  her  married 
daughter,  ^Madame  de  Grignan,  bear  proof  of  great  critical 
acumen  and  a  rather  over-motherly  affection.  Tliey  have  been 
much  read  and  esteemed  in  each  succeeding  generation.  The 
force  of  her  talent  may  be  gauged  by  a  single  expression  in  one 
of  these  letters,  where  she  recommends  the  reading  of  serious 
books.  "  It  gives,"  she  says,  "  a  sombre  hue  to  the  mind,  to 
lack  pleasure  in  solid  reading."  Let  us  take  a  larger  speci- 
men of  the  style  and  manner  of  these  sparkling  little  sallies, 
in  which,  to  use  her  own  words,  she  suffers  her  pen  "  to 
amble  with  the  reins  upon  its  neck." 

"  I  am  about  to  make  you  acquainted  with  a  circumstance 
the  most  astonishing,  tlie  most  surprising,  the  most  marvellous, 
the  most  miraculou.?,  the  most  triumphant,  the  most  astounding, 
the  most  unheard  of,  the  most  singular,  the  most  extraordinary, 
the  most  incredible,  the  most  unforeseen,  the  most  grand,  the 
most  i)etty,  the  most  rare,  the  most  commonplace,  the  most  noto- 
rious, the  most  secret  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  most  bril- 
liant, the  most  enviable  ;  in  short  a  circumstance  of  which  but  one 
example  is  to  be  found  in  past  ages,  an  example,  however,  which 
is  not  precisely  the  same  ;  a  circumstance  which  we  could  not 
believe  in  Paris,  so  how  could  they  believe  it  at  Lyons  ?  a  circum- 
stance which  makes  all  the  world  cry  out,  '  wonderful  ! '  a  cir- 
stance  which  fills  Madame  de  Kohan  and  Madame  de  Hauterive 
with  joy ;  a  circumstance,  in  short,  which  will  take  place  on 
Sunday,  at  which  those  who  look  on  will  fancy  they  are  subject 
to  a  hallucination,  a  circumstance  which  will  take  place  on  Sunday, 
and  which  will  jjerhaps  not  take  place  on  Monday.  I  can't  make 
up  my  mind  to  tell  it  :  guess  what  it  is.  I  give  you  three  tries  : 
do  you  give  it  up  ]  Well  I  I  must  tell  you  then.  M.  de 
Lauzun  marries  on  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  guess  whom  ?  I  give 
you  ten  tries  :  I  give  you  a  hundred.  Madame  de  Coulanges 
says  :  It  is  very  hard  to  guess  ;  it  is  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  ? 
By  no  means,  Madame.  Then  it  is  Mademoiselle  de  Retz  ?  Not 
at  all,  you  are  very  countryfi<;d.     Verily,  say  you,  we  are  vastly 
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stupid  ;  it  must  be  Mademoiselle  de  Crdqu3^  You  have  not  got 
it ;  then  to  make  an  end  of  it,  I  must  tell  you.  He  marries, 
with  the  King's  permission,  Mademoiselle  .  .  .  Mademoiselle  de 
.  .  .  Mademoiselle.  .  .  .  Guess  the  name  ;  he  marries  Made- 
moiselle ;  my  word,  upon  my  word,  my  sacred  Avord,  Made- 
moiselle, the  great  Mademoiselle ;  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of 
Monsieur  deceased  ;  Mademoiselle,  grand-daughter  of  Henry 
IV. ;  Mademoiselle  d'Eu,  Mademoiselle  de  Dombes,  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,^  Mademoiselle  cousin- 
german  of  the  King,  Mademoiselle,  destined  for  a  throne.  Made- 
moiselle, the  only  match  in  France  which  could  be  worthy  of 
that  gentleman."  * 

Madame  de  la  Vergne,  Countess  de  la  Fayette,  Mliom 
Eocliefoucauld  describes  as  "  the  most  genuine  person  in  the 
world,"  was  eight  years  younger  than  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and 
was  only  twenty-one  at  the  death  of  ]\Iadame  de  Piambouillet. 
Her  first  work  was  printed  five  years  before  the  latter's  death, 
under  the  title  of  Tli<i  Priticess  de  Montpensier.  Her  chief 
talent  was  in  romantic  biography,  and  she  left  behind  her 
two  books  containing  the  ripest  fruit  of  her  well-trained  and 
judicious  mind,  History  of  Henrietta  of  England,  and  Memoirs 

^  All  these  were  the  titles  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  (1627-1693), 
daughter  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  generally  called  "Monsieur,"  younger  brother 
of  Louis  XIII.  She  did  not  marry  Lauzun  (1G33-1723)  then  (1669),  hut  pro- 
bably about  ten  years  later,  and  secretly.  In  order  to  obtain  Louis  XIV. '3 
permission  and  the  freedom  of  her  lover,  who  had  been  ten  j-ears  imprisoned, 
she  had  to  abandon  to  the  Duke  of  Maine,  one  of  the  legitimised  bastards  of 
the  king,  the  county  of  Eu,  the  duchy  of  Auraale,  and  the  principality  of 
Dombes. 

-  "  Je  m'en  vais  vous  mander  la  chose  la  plus  etonnante,  la  plus  surpre- 
nante,  la  plus  merveilleuse,  la  plus  miraculeuse,  la  plus  triomphante,  la  plus 
etourdissaate,  la  plus  inouie,  la  plus  singuliere,  la  plus  extraordinaire,  la  plus 
incroyable,  la  plus  imprevue,  la  plus  grande,  la  plus  petite,  la  plu.s  rare,  la 
plus  commune,  la  plus  eclatante,  la  plus  secrete  jusqu'aujourd'hui,  la  plus 
brillante,  la  plus  digne  d'envie ;  enfin,  une  chose  dont  on  ne  trouve  qu'un 
exemple  dans  les  siecles  passes,  encore  cet  exemple  n'est-il  pas  juste  :  une 
chose  que  nous  ne  saurions  croire  h  Paris,  comment  la  pourrait-on  croire  a 
Lyon  ?  une  chose  qui  fait  crier  misericorde  a  tout  le  monde,  une  chose  qui 
comble  de  joie  Mme  de  Eohan  et  Mme  de  Hauterive  ;  une  chose  enfin,  qui  se 
fera  dimanche,  ou  ceux  qui  la  verront  croiront  avoir  la  berlue  ;  une  chose  q  li 
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of  the  Court  of  France  during  the  years  1688  and  1689.  In  the 
meantime  she  had  published  Zayde,  a  Spanish  tale,  and  The 
Princess  of  Clevcs,  the  story  of  an  honest  married  woman  in 
love  with  another  man  than  her  husband  ;  both  short  novels 
told  ill  a  charming,  delicate,  and  attractive  manner.  Though 
her  style  is  correct,  and  even  sometimes  eloquent,  and  though 
she  writes  carefully  and  precisely  of  what  she  has  seen,  it  is 
not  easy  to  assent  to  the  eulogy  which  Boileau  passes  upon 
her  when  he  calls  her  "  the  woman  of  all  France  who  had  the 
most  wit  and  who  ^\Tote  the  best." 


§  3.  Literary  Coteries. 

After  the  death  of  Madame  de  Piambouillet  the  sway  of 
fashion  and  letters  in  France  may  be  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  whose  "  Saturday  decep- 
tions "  almost  rivalled  the  brightest  assemblies  of  Arthenice. 
But  affectation  reigned  supreme  in  the  house  of  the  authoress 
of  Clelie.     All  who  frequented  it  had  assumed  names  chosen 

se  fera  dimanche,  et  qui  ne  sera  peut-etre  pas  faite  lundi  ;  jc  ne  puis  me 
Tesoudre  a  la  dire,  devinez-la,  je  vous  le  doiine  en  trois  :  jetez-vous  votre 
lan<^ieaux  cliiens  ?  He  bien  !  il  fautdoiic  vous  la  dire,  M.  de  Lauzun  cpouse, 
dimanche,  au  Louvre,  devinez  qui?  Je  vous  le  donne  en  dix  ;  je  vous  le 
donne  en  cent.  M'ne  de  Coulangos  dit  :  Voila  qui  est  bien  difficile  a  deviner  ; 
c'e-xt.  line  Je  La  Valliere.  Point  du  tout,  madame.  C'cst  done  M"e  de  Ketz  ? 
Point  du  tout,  vous  ctes  bien  provinciale.  Vrainient,  nous  .somnies  bien 
betes,  dites-vous  :  c'cst  assuremcnt  M''«  de  Crtquy.  Vous  n'y  etes  pas:  il 
faut  done  a  la  fin  vous  le  dire.  11  epouse,  avec  la  pcnnission  du  Koi,  made- 
moiselle .  .  .  mademoiselle  de  .  .  .  mademoiselle  .  .  .  devinez  le  noin  ;  il 
Spouse  Mademoiselle  ;  ma  foi,  par  ma  loi,  ma  foi  jur<?e,  Mademoiselle,  la 
grande  Mademoiselle  ;  Mademoiselle,  fille  de  feu  Monsieur  ;  Mademoiselle, 
petite-lille  de  Henri  IV.  ;  Mademoiselle  d'Eu,  Mademoiselle  de  Dombes, 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  Mademoiselle  d'Ork'ans,  Madcmoisclli-  cousine- 
germaine  du  I'oi,  Mademoiselle  destinee  au  trone.  Mademoiselle,  l-  seul  parti 
de  France  <|ui  fut  dijpie  de  Monsieur." 

VOL.  JI.  M 
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Ibr  the  most-part  from  the  romances  of  the  day.  The  hostess 
herself  was  known  as  Sappho,  Sarasin^  was  Polyandre, 
Conrart  was  Theodamas,  Pellisson^  was  Acanthe,  or  U 
ChroniqiLcur,  because  he  was  charged  with  immortalising  the 
annals  of  the  coterie.  Ysarn  ^  was  Z6iocrate,  Godeau,  who 
at  the  hotel  de  liambouillet  had  been  "Julie's  dwarf,"  was 
here  dignified  under  the  name  of  the  Magus  of  Sidon,  or  the 
!Magus  of  Tendre.  The  wit  of  these  reunions  was  often  very 
sparkling  and  well  sustained  ;  but  if  the  spirit  or  invention 
of  the  company  failed,  they  had  a  ready  resource  in  the  dressing 
of  two  dolls,  the  great  and  the  little  Pandora,  who  governed 
with  inexorable  authority  the  fashions  of  elegant  Paris.  An 
account  of  one  of  these  evenings,  the  20th  December  1653, 
represents  the  inhabitants  of  the  j!?ay5  du  Tendre  at  their 
best.  Conrart  had  brought  for  IMademoiselle  de  Scudery  a 
crystal  seal,  accompanied  by  a  madrigal ;  and  with  little 
delay  the  mistress  of  the  house  produced  the  following 
reply  :— 

"  To  merit  such  a  pretty  seal, 
So  well  cut,  so  bright,  so  polished, 
Methinks  we  ought  to  possess 
Some  pretty  secret  together ; 
For  indeed  pretty  seals 
Demand  pretty  secrets, 
Or  at  least  pretty  notes  ; 
But  as  I  know  not  how  to  make  these, 
As  I  have  nought  whereon  to  be  secret, 
Or  worthy  of  such  a  mystery, 
I  must  simp]}''  tell  you 
That  you  make  presents  so  gallantly 

1  1605-1654. 

'  1624-1693.  Pellisson  was  a  faithful  friend  of  Fouquet,  became  from  a 
Protestant  a  Roman  Catholic,  took  orders,  obtained  rich  benefices,  and  was 
called  the  king's  converlisseur. 

*  1637-1673.     He  is  the  authoi  of  Tlic  Speaking  Pistole. 
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That  one  cannot  refuse 

To  give  you  one's  heart,  or  suffer  it  to  be  taken."  1 


The  effect  of  the  impromptu  "was  instantaneous  ;  tlie 
whole  evening  afterwards  was  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  madrigals,  which  exist  to  this  day,  and  which 
bear  witness  to  the  affectation  of  literary  cultivation  among 
the  degenerate  frdcieux  and  pr^cicuses  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  her  old  age  Mademoiselle  was  visited  by  an 
Englishman,  Dr.  Martin  Lister,-  who  says  of  her  :  "  Among 
the  persons  of  distinction  and  fame,  I  was  desirous  to 
see  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  now  91  years  of  age.  Her 
mind  is  yet  vigorous,  though  her  body  is  in  ruins.  I  confess 
this  visit  was  a  perfect  mortification,  to  see  the  sad  decays  of 
nature  in  a  woman  once  so  famous.  To  hear  her  talk,  with 
her  lips  hanging  about  a  toothless  month,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
command  her  words  from  flying  about  at  random,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  sibyl's  uttering  oracles.  ...  In  lier  closet  she 
showed  me  an  original  of  Madame  Maintenon,  her  old  friend 
and  acquaintance,  which  she  affirmed  was  very  like  her ;  and 
indeed  she  was  then  very  beautiful." 

It  was  an  age  of  literary  extravagance,  as  well  as  of  great 

,  •  "  Pour  mcriter  un  cachet  si  joli,  Jfais  comnie  je  n'en  sais  point  fairc, 

Si   bien   grave,   si   brillant,    si  Que  je  n'ai  rien  qu'il  faille  tnire, 

poll,  Ou  qui  nieiite  aucun  mystere, 

II  faudrait  avoir,  ce  me  semble,  11  faut  vous  dire  seuleineiit 

Quelque  joli  secret  ensemble  ;  Que  vous  donnez  si  galamment 

Car  cnfin  les  jolis  cachets  Qu'on  ne  pent  se  d^fendre 

Deinandent  de  jolis  secrets,  De  vous  donner  son  coeur  ou  de  le 

Ou  du  moins  de  jolis  billets  ;  laisser  prendre." 

Polite  gallantry  might  very  .safely  proceed  to  this  length  in  the  pnya  du 
Tmdre.     Mademoiselle  had  already  said  to  Pellissoii  — 
•'  Enfin,  Acanthe,  il  faut  se  rendre  ; 
Votre  esprit  a  cliarnie  le  mien  : 
Je  vous  fais  citoyen  de  Teiidre 
JIais,  de  grace,  n'en  dites  rien." 
*  Sec  Dr.  Martin's  Lister's  A  Journey  to  Paris  in  the  year  1C98. 
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culture — an  ^extravagance  in  more  than  one  or  two  aspects, 
when  every  day  produced  some  ridiculous  epigrams,  anagrams, 
houis-rimis}  monorimes,  protean  verses,  and  a  dozen  other  in- 
genious trifles  of  INIenage  and  his  less  known  friends,  amongst 
whom  Commire,  Boivin,  Faydit,  may  be  simply  named  be- 
fore we  pass  on.  The  louts-rim^s  are,  however,  sufficiently 
in  vogue,  even  in  our  own  days,  to  induce  iis  to  quote  an 
account  of  their  origin.  "  One  day,"  ISIenage  tells  us,  "  Dulot 
was  complaining,  in  the  company  of  several  persons,  that  he 
had  been  robbed  of  some  papers,  and  in  particular  of 
three  hundred  sonnets  Avhich  he  regretted  more  than  all  the 
rest.  Some  one  having  betrayed  surprise  that  he  had  made 
so  many,  he  replied  that  they  were  blank  sonnets,  that  is  to 
say,  the  ending  rhymes  of  all  the  sonnets  which  he  had  de- 

^  Many  examples  of  these  ingenuities  may  be  found  in  the  Curiositis 
litUraires  of  M.  Lalanne.  We  give  a  specimen  of  these  bouts-ri'tnes  "  On 
the  death  of  a  cat,"  of  which  all  the  end-words  are  names  of  countries  or 
towns  : — 

"Aimable  Iris,  honneur  de  la  Bovrgoijne, 

Vous  pleurez  votre  chat,  plus  que  nous  Philipsbourg  ; 

Et  fussiez-vous,  je  pense,  au  fond  de  la  Gascogne, 

On  entendrait  de  la  vos  cris  jusqu'a  Frihourg  ; 

Sa  peau  fut  a  vos  yeux  fourrure  de  Pologne, 

On  eut  chasse  pour  lui  Titi  du  Luxembourg. 

II  ferait  I'ornement  d'nn  convent  de  Cologne, 

Mais  quoi !  I'on  vons  I'a  pris  ?  I'on  a  bien  pris     Strasbourg] 
D'aller  pour  une  perte,  Iris,  comme  la  Sienne, 

Se  percer  sotteraent  la  gorge  d'une  Vienne, 

II  faudrait  que  Ton  eut  la  cervelle  a  Y  Anvers. 

Chez  moi,  le  plus  beau  chat,  je  vous  le  dis,  ma     Bonne, 
Vaut  moius  que  ne  vaudrait  une  orange  a  Narbonne, 

Et  qu'im  verre  commun  ne  se  vend  a  Nevers." 

"  Philipsburg  "  was  a  strongly  fortilied  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
taken  from  the  French  in  1635  and  1675;  "Strasourg"  was  through  secret 
negotiations  given  up  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1681  ;  "Sienne"  is  the  French  ior 
Sienna,  a  town  in  Italy;  it  means  here  "his;"  "Vienne"  is  a  town  in 
Dauphine,  and  has  here  the  meaning  of  "  sword,"  so  called  from  being  made 
in  the  city  of  Vienne  ;  "An vers"  is  Antwerp,  but  is  here  used  for  ct  I'envers, 
topsy-turvy  ;  Bonne  was  an  abbey  in  Provence,  in  the  diocese  of  Senez  : 
oranges  are  plentiful  at  Narbonne  ;  and  common  glass  was  made  at  Nevers, 
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sired  to  fill  iiL  This  sounded  odd,  and  thenceforth  men 
began  to  do,  for  a  kind  of  sport,  when  in  company,  what 
Dulot  did  by  himself."  Sarasin  ridiculed  this  idea  in  four 
songs,  under  the  title  of  Dulot  vaincu,  ou  la  cUfaite  dcs  houts- 
rimds,  which  certainly  discouraged  the  fashion.  Hedelin, 
Abb^  d'Aubignac,^  author  of  a  History  of  iJie  Time,  or  liccord 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Coquetry,  taken  from  the  last  voyage  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  Indies  of  the  Levant,  which  was  no  doubt  in  part 
an  imitation  of  the  peculiar  ^rgnrc  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery, 
and  which  excited  the  latter's  jealousy,  formed  a  coterie  at  his 
own  house,  for  which,  being  patronised  by  the  Daupliin,  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  title  of  Eoyal  Academy  ;  but  his 
wish  was  fortunately  not  granted.  Another  abbe  of  the  same 
age,  Cotin,-  was  a  man  of  some  spirit,  and  of  a  certain  grand- 
eur and  dignity  in  the  making  of  verses.  He  published  in 
1G34  Jerusalem  in  desolation,  or  Meditations  on  the  lessons  of 
darkness;  and  subsequently  essays  on  Philosophy,  on  the 
Immortal  soul,  Christian  poems,  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  Enigmas  and  Rondeaux. 
He  too  had  a  quarrel  with  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  and 
with  all  her  school,  against  whom  he  wrote  bitter  things  in 
his  Oeutres  Galantes.  Manage  took  up  the  cudgels  for  his 
friends,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  madrigal  addressed  by  Cotin 
to  the  lady,^  the  sexagenarian  scholar  lampooned  tlie  abbe  in 
a  Latin  epigram,  whereupon  the  other  collected  all  the  verses 
he  had  launched  against  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  and  dedi- 
cated the  book  to  her.  Cotin  decidedly  had  the  best  of  the 
war  of  words  :    IMenage  was  constrained  to  let  him  alone. 

1  160M676.  =  160M682. 

'  The  ofTcnding  madrigal  was  as  follow  s  : — 

"'Pour  tin  mal  d'oreille. 
"  Suivre  le  Muse  eat  uiie  erreur  bien  lourde  ; 
De  sea  favenrs  voyez  le  fruit ; 
I>e8  escrits  de  .Sapho  menerent  taut  de  bmit 
Que  cettc  Njmplie  in  devint  sourde. " 
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The  abbe,  too,  had  powerful  friends  who  came  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  Gilles  Boileau,  the  brother  of  the  poet — who  treated 
the  poor  abbe  almost  worse  than  INIoli^re  did,  because  Cotin 
had  first  spoken  lightly  of  Boileau's  poems — Lemaitre,  and 
others.  On  the  production  of  lc8  Pr^cicuscs  Ridicules  he  tliought 
that  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  age  would  assist  liim  in 
demolishing  Menage.  Moli^re  let  him  expect  his  revenge  ; 
all  the  town  came  to  see  the  two  wranglers  photographed  on  the 
stage  in  the  Femnics  Savantes  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point. 
Menage,  under  the  name  of  A^adius,  was  let  off  so  cheaply, 
and  Cotin,  under  the  name  of  Trissotin,  was  so  sorely  handled, 
that  the  poor  abbe  could  hardly  lift  up  his  head  again.  That 
satire  dogged  the  clerical  satirist  to  his  grave. 


§  4.  Satirists  of  the  Period. 

One  kind  of  extravagance  leads  to,  or  at  least  accompanies 
many  others  ;  and  the  extravagance  of  literary  manner  was 
soon  matched,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  literary  license.  The  courts  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIII.  were,  as  we  have  seen,  not  such  as  could  attract 
a  man  of  scrupulous  morality,  or  a  woman  of  purity  and  refine- 
ment. The  hotel  de  Bambouillet  had  indeed  served  as  a  sort 
of  refuge  for  the  courtiers  of  both  sexes  who  chose  to  give  to 
the  royal  assemblies  no  more  of  their  time  than  strict  eti- 
quette demanded ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  because  the 
centre  of  the  literary  society  of  the  age  was  the  centre  of  its 
morality,  that  Madame  de  Kambouillet  deserves  the  warmest 
recognition  of  the  student  of  literature.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  courts  of  the  monarchs  were  not  without  their  literary 
men,  who,  if  they  were  extravagant  in  their  licentiousness, 
were  free  from  much  of  the  affectation  which  mars  their  more 
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soberly  conducted  rivals.  The  best  of  them  was  Th^ophile 
de  Yiau,^  a  poet  of  great  ease  and  brilliancy,  the  Corypha3us 
of  a  band  of  young  and  well-born  courtiers  who  defied  all 
attempts  to  set  bounds  to  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites. 
It  was  not  the  company  of  the  hotel  de  Eambouillet  from 
which  Theophile  had  to  expect,  or  actually  received,  his  bit- 
terest opposition.  The  same  authorities  which  had  perse- 
cuted Villon  and  Marot  turned  their  formidable  weapons 
against  him  ;  and  though  the  times  had  changed  in  the  in- 
terval, he  was  as  nearly  burned  at  the  stake  as  any  man  could 
then  be  for  an  offence  mainly  literary.  As  it  was,  his  effigy 
was  burned  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve ;  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
rescued  only  by  the  powerful  friends  whom  he  had  made  at 
court — Liancourt,  Montmorency,  and  others.  Naturally  the 
accusation  against  him  was  in  part  religious,  in  part  moral ; 
but  it  was  argued  in  his  defence  that  he  had  abjured  Pro- 
testantism, and  that  he  had  translated  Plato's  Tliccdo,  thereby 
testifying  to  his  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Such 
a  rebuttal  alone  would  have  done  him  little  service  against 
the  exasperation  of  his  enemies,  amongst  whom  it  is  painfid 
to  have  to  mention  the  elegant  and  learned  Guez  de  Balzac,^ 
a  friend  of  his  youth,  and  a  staid  brother -litterateur. 
Theophile  fled  to  England,  came  back,  was  caught,  and 
thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  where  Eavaillac,  the  nmrderer 
of  Henry  IV.,  had  been  immured.  There  he  remained  for 
two  years,  and  was  at  last  perpetually  banished  from  France. 
This  sentence  was  not  strictly  carried  out,  for  he  died  at 
Paris,  a  year  later,  at  the  youthful  age  of  thirty-six. 

Theophile's  poetry  is  before  all  things  vivid  and  highly 
coloured.  His  figures  force  attention  ;  they  startle — unfor- 
tunately they  sometimes  make  us  laugh.  AVhat,  for  instance, 
could  Ije  more  ridiculous  than  this? — 

>  1590-1626.  '  1594-1655. 
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^  "  Here  tlie  wliitening  rocks, 

Groaning  under  tlie  sliock  of  the  waves, 
Lift  up  their  horned  bulks 
Against  the  anger  of  the  elements, 
And  oppose  their  bare  heads 
To  the  lightning's  threat."  ' 

And,  what,  again,  more  absurd  than  these  lines,  quoted  by 
Boileau  from  his  Pyramus  and  Thishe,  a  drama  which  he 
wrote  when  very  young,  which  had  a  great  success  in  its  time, 
but  is  now  scarcely  known  ? — 

"  Ah  !  here  is  the  dagger  which  has  been  basely  polluted. 
With  the  blood  of  its  master !   It  blushes  at  it,  the  traitor." '' 

Yet,  this  same  poet,  when  writing  to  the  king  and  asking  him 
permission  to  return  to  France,  could  express  such  manly 
sentiments,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  verses  : — 

"  He  Avho  hurls  the  thunder. 
Who  governs  the  elements. 
And  moves  with  earthquakes 
The  great  mass  of  the  earth  ; 
God,  who  placed  the  sceptre  into  your  hands, 
Who  can  take  it  away  from  you  to-morrow. 
He,  who  lends  you  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
And  who,  in  spite  of  the  fleurs-de-lis, 
Shall  one  day  make  dust 
Of  your  buried  limbs."  ^ 

^  '*  Ici  des  rochers  blanchissants  Contre  la  colere  des  airs 

Du  choc  des  vagues  gemissants  Et  presentent  leurs  testes  nnes 

Herissent  leurs  masses  cornues  A  la  menace  des  esclairs." 

^  "  Ah  !  voicy  le  poignard  qui  du  sang  de  son  maistre 
S'est  souille  laschement !     11  en  rougit,  le  traistre. " 

Act  V.  scene  2. 
"  Celui  qui  lance  le  tonneire,  Qui  vous  le  pent  oter  demain, 

Qui  gouverne  les  elements,  Lui  qui  vous  prete  sa  lumiere, 

Et  meut  avec  des  tremblements  Et  qui,  malgre  les  fleurs-de-lis, 

La  grande  masse  de  la  terre  ;  Un  jour  fera  de  la  poussiere 

Dieu  qui  vous  mitle  sceptre  en  main  De  vos  membres  ensevelis." 
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Theophile  did  not  see  nature,  as  the  courtly  poets  of  his 
time  depicted  it,  trimmed  and  cut  and  clipped,  festooned  and 
made  fit  to  be  presented  to  high-born  lords  and  ladies,  but  he 
saw  it  as  it  really  exists.     AVitness  the  following  lines : — 

"  In  this  solitary  and  sombre  valley 
The  stag  bells  at  the  murmuring  ^ya^e^, 
And  casting  his  eyes  in  the  brook, 
Deliglits  in  looking  at  his  shadow. 
A  cold  and  glooni}'  silence 
Reigns  beneath  the  shade  of  these  boughs, 
And  the  winds  lash  the  elms 
"With  amorous  violence.  .   . 
I  shall  see  these  verdant  Avoods, 
Where  our  isles  and  the  fresh  grass, 
Serve  the  bellowing  flocks 
As  a  walk  and  as  a  manger. 
When  Aurora  returns  there  it  finds  (grown  again) 
The  grass,  which  they  have  eaten  during  the  day. 
I  shall  see  the  water  which  quenches  their  thirst, 
And  I  shall  hear  the  plaint  of  the  gravel. 
And  the  murmuring  of  the  stream's  echo, 
Amidst  the  insults  of  the  mariners. 
I  shall  gather  these  apricots. 
These  flame-coloured  strawberries  ... 
And  these  figs  and  melons. 
Whereof  the  north  winds 
Have  never  yet  kissed  the  rinds. 
And  these  yellow  darling  grapes, 
Which  are  never  injured  by  hail, 
Sheltered  by  our  rocks."  ' 

*  "  Dana  ce  val  solitaire  et  sombre  Ofi  nos  ilcs  et  rberbe  fralche 

Le  cerf  qui  branie  au  bruit  de  Tcau,  Servent  aux  troujM?aux  mugissante 

Penchant  sps  yt-ux  dans  le  ruisseau,  Et  de  proinenoir  ct  de  creche. 

S'amuse  {i  regarder  sou  ombre.  L'aurore  y  trouvc  fi  son  retour 

Un  froid  et  teiiebreux  silence  L'herbe  qu'ils  ont  mangee  le  joui  ; 

Dort  h  I'ombre  de  ces  rameaux,  Je  verrai  I'eau  qui  les  abreuve, 

Et  les  vents  battent  les  orineaux  Et  jornii  plaindre  Us  graviers 

D'une  amoureuse  violence  ...  Et  resonner  Techo  du  lleuve 

Je  verrai  ces  bois  verdissants  Aux  injures  dcs  mariniers 
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One  drama  was  probably  enough  for  Theopliile  to  write.^ 
He  saw  that  it  was  not  his  line,  and  forsook  it  with  an 
apology.  "  Formerly,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  short  poems, 
"  when  my  verses  contributed  to  the  animation  of  the  stage, 
the  constraint  I  Avas  in  gave  me  much  trouble  ;  the  wearisome 
w:ork  made  a  martyr  of  me  for  some  time,  but  at  last,  thank 
the  gods,  I  am  quit  of  it.  .  .  .  liules  displease  me,  I  write  at 
random  ;  a  good  wit  does  nothing  except  at  its  ease."  He 
turned  again  to  his  odes,  elegies,  epigrams,  satires,  and 
epistles  in  verse  and  in  prose,  M'hich  prose  is  concise,  ner- 
vous, clear,  and  superior  to  his  poetry. 

After  extravagance  and  eccentricity,  satire  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  have  seen  something  of  it  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Abbe  Cotin,  but  a  greater  than  he  was  behind  :  a 
satirist  of  seventeenth-century  life  in  general,  of  licentious- 
ness and  literary  affectation  in  particular.  The  True  Comical 
Histoi'ij  of  Francion,  by  Charles  Sorel,^  Sieur  de  Souvigny, 
appeared  first  in  1622,  and  made  a  great  sensation.  It  was 
not  long  in  running  through  sixty  editions,  being  occasionally 
enlarged  and  reinforced  by  new  allusions  and  illustrations.  Its 
first  title  was  The  Comic  History  of  Francion,  a  Scourge  of  the 
Vicious,  and  its  authorship  was  veiled  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Nicolas  de  Moulinet ;  and  in  his  Bihliotheque  Gauloisc, 
published  in  1664,  a  sort  of  catalogue  raisonni,  Sorel  denies 
having  written  it.   No  doubt  our  author  had  the  troubled  lot  of 

Je  cueillerai  ces  abricots,  N'a  jamais  su  baiser  I'ecorce, 

Ces  fraises  a  couleur  de  fiarames.  .  .  Et  ces  jaunes  muscats  si  cliers 

Et  ces  figues  et  ces  melons  Que  jamais  la  grele  lie  force 

Dont  la  bouche  des  aquilons  Dans  I'asile  de  nos  rochers." 

^  A  traged)',  Pasiphae,  has  been  -wrongly  attributed  to  Lim.  It  is  said  that 
he  also  assisted  Sorel,  Saint  Ainant,  Du  Vivier,  and  Boisrobert,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  ballet,  The  Bacchanals. 

2  1602-1674.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Sorel  was  the  author  of  a 
duodecimo  pamjihlet,  de  V Academic  fmn(;aisc,  itahlie  pour  la  correction  ct 
Vemhellissemeiit  du  Langage,  et  si  eUe  est  de  qiielque  utilite  au  public,  1654. 
Sorel  answers  his  question  by  a  decided  negative. 


i 
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Theoj)hile  de  Viau  before  his  eyes,  and  therefore  resolutely 
raaintaiiied  his  incognito;  for  there  is  no  question  that  he  can 
at  times  surpass  his  contenipdmry  in  abandonment  of  mood, 
getting  even  beyond  the  Paimasse  satiriquc,  altliough  he  claims 
the  excuse  of  adopting  this  tone  simply  as  a  "  scourge  of 
vice,"  and  in  order  to  make  sin  appear  hideous. 

Sorel  was  distinctly  a  comic  romancist,  and  he  hits  the 
school  of  d'Urfu  tolerably  hard  in  the  Extravarjant  Slupherd} 
But  it  was  in  the  Francion  that  he  launched  his  satires  with 
most  effect  and  most  coniprehensively.  Guez  de  Balzac, 
under  the  character  of  the  pedant  Hortensius  ;  Boisrobert,'  the 
buffoon-confidant  of  Richelieu,  whose  vocation  it  \\as  to  keep 
the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  in  j)erpctual  good  humour  ;  Bacan, 
who  figures  as  Saluste  ;  Gaston  d'Orleans  as  Clerante,  and  a 
dozen  besides,  either  under  their  own  names  or  thinly  dis- 
guised, come  in  for  a  touch  of  the  satirist's  lash.  Francion, 
the  hero,  is  a  kind  of  Don  Juan,  who  passes  through  numer- 
ous adventures,  nearly  all  leading  out  of  or  up  to  the  vagaries 
of  some  woman.  As  the  narrative  in  the  edition  before  us  ^ 
fills  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  closely-printed  pngcs,  and 

'  Giiy-Patin,  who  agrees  with  Mi'nnge  and  Talleniant  ties  Keau.x  in  posi- 
tively assigning  the  Francion  to  Sorel,  a-scribes  to  him,  in  aillilion,  tho 
Bcrijer  extrarnijant,  Ophize  de  Chrymnthf,  und  a  rhilosi-phic  I'nirrrsflle.  ;  and 
lie  goes  on  to  say  :  "  }Ie  lios  still  nore  tliun  twenty  volumes  to  write,  and  he 
would  be  glad  if  he  could  do  it  l«foie  dying,  but  he  cannot  in-rsuade  the 
lirintt-re.  He  is  very  delicate,  and  I  have  often  seen  him  jll.  Yet  he  lives 
comfortably,  W-cause  he  is  very  sober.  He  is  a  man  of  much  common  sense, 
anil  taciturn  ;  neither  a  bigot  nor  a  Mazarin." 

*  1592-1(562.  He  proiluced  a  far<;o  calletl  tho  Three  Oroutr.i,  founded  on  a 
story  which  Tallemant  des  lieaux  records  him  as  liaving  retai'etl  for  the 
amusement  of  his  patron  Richelieu.  It  was  the  well-known  account  nf  the 
hoax  played  on  Mademoiselle  de  fioumay,  the  adopted  daughter  of  )I<>ntaigne, 
and  tho  author  of  Ombre.  I'oor  and  old,  she  was  aiiticiimting  the  honour  of  a 
visit  from  Itacan,  when  two  practical  jokers  conceived  the  idi-aof  visiting  her, 
one  afti-r  the  other,  in  the  character  of  tho  exji^'cted  guest.  When  the  reol 
Kacun  i'.im>',  «f  course  the  unfortunate  old  lady  wa.H  already  mystified,  and  hifl 
receptii>n  wa-t  hardly  as  ph-asant  as  it  niiglit  have  been. 

'  The  edition  of  M.  t'olomlx-y  ;  Taris,  Delahays,  1858. 
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would  make  at  least  six  of  the  volumes  in  which  our  modern 
novels  usually  appear,  and  as  it  has  no  plot  or  link  of  any 
kind  running  through  it,  the  reader  will  spare  us  an  analysis. 
In  return  we  will  recommend  this  romance  to  his  attention, 
as  a  work  of  superior  literary  merit,  and  as  having  the  further 
advantage  of  being  as  interesting  as  Roderick  Random,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  beincf  even  coarser. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

§  1.   PaCHELIEU  AND  HIS  WOKK. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  turn  our  attention  more  particularly 
upon  the  central  historical  figure  of  the  age  whose  literary 
annals  we  have  been  tracing ;  upon  the  man  who  dealt 
French  feudalism  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered,  who 
raised  France  to  the  strongest  and  proudest  position  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe,  who  made  the  French  king  a  Sultan, 
not  to  say  a  Grand  Lama,  and  the  Government  of  Fmnce  an 
autocracy,  a  centralised  despotism,  a  vampire  fattening  upon 
the  blood  of  tlie  nation  ;  who,  to  be  just,  produced  order  and 
peace  from  chaos,  delaying  for  a  century  and  a  half  the 
cataclysm  in  which  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  to  be 
overwhelmed  ;  who,  liimself  an  author,  patronised  letters  and 
ails,  founded  the  Academy,  and  emphasised  by  his  ileatli  the 
close  of  the  later  Renaissance — Arraand  Jean  du  Plessis, 
Cardinal  Piichelieu.^ 

The  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth-  left  France  a  prey  to 
dissolute  and  impotent  self-seekers,  who  could  ruin  their 
country,  but  who  could  not  govern  it.  Mary'  de  Medici,  the 
Queen-Mother,  on  whom  devolved  the  regency  of  France  and 
the  charge  of  the  infant  king,  chose  for  her  counsellors  the 
most  worthless  and  unscrupulous  favourites,  with  whom  none 
more  wortliy  could  possibly  associate  themselves.  Concino 
Concini  and  Leonora  Galigai,  afterwards  his  wife,  a  couple  of 
Florentine  adventurers,  who  had  come  to  France  in  the  train 

'   1585-1042.  '  IGIO. 
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of  the  Queei>- Mother,  d'Epernon,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  were  the  counsellors  from  whom  she 
chose  to  borrow  her  polic}'.  As  for  the  young  Louis,  he  was 
kept  carefully  in  the  background,  cultivating  those  tastes  and 
accomplishments  which  were  the  chief  glory  of  this  royal 
huntsman,  confectioner,  market-gardener,  falconer,  gunmaker, 
of  whom  it  was  well  said  that  "  he  had  a  hundred  valet's 
qualities  and  not  one  quality  of  a  master."  The  truly  great 
policy  of  Henry  IV.,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  he  and 
Sully  had  raised  vast  sums  of  money,  was  thrown  on  one 
side ;  and  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  forty  million  livres  were 
spent  in  buying  the  acquiescence  or  silence  of  all  who  showed 
a  tendency  to  be  troublesome.  Yet,  amongst  the  more  patri- 
otic Frenchmen  of  the  day,  a  demand  arose  for  the  convocation 
of  the  States-General,  which  the  queen  and  her  minions  could 
not  resist.  In  1614,  axjcordingly,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  the 
Third-Estate  met  in  Paris,  where,  after  much  talk,  a  desperate 
quarrel  between  the  clergy  and  the  Third-Estate,  and  a  good 
deal  of  abject  flattery  of  the  court  by  the  first  two  orders,  they 
were  dismissed  in  the  following  year,  never  to  assemble  again 
until  the  eighteenth  century  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Amongst 
the  clergy  who  represented  the  Cliurch  in  this  memorable 
assembly  were  the  Cardinals  de  Joyeuse  and  Duperron, 
Bishop  Camus,  and,  selected  as  the  spokesman  of  his  order, 
Pichelieu,  then  Bishop  of  Lu(;on. 

Piichelieu  had  not  been  intended  for  the  Church,  but  the 
bishopric  was  a  family  appanage,  and  his  elder  brother  pre- 
ferring the  monastery  to  the  cathedral,  Armand  Jean,  by  this 
time  a  soldier,  was  converted  into  a  clerical  dignitary.  It 
is  said  that  for  four  years  he  devoted  eight  hours  daily  to 
the  study  of  theolog}^  and  thus  undermined  a  constitution 
never  very  robust.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  went  to 
Eome  to  be  instituted  to  his  see,  and  being  under  the  canoni- 
cal age,  he  fiist  antedated  his  bii'th  by  the  necessary  interval, 
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and  then,  the  consecration  over,  prayed  the  Pope  for  abso- 
lution.^ It  is  a  picture  of  the  man,  as  wily  as  he  was  resolute, 
as  unscrupulous  in  means  as  he  was  ambitious  in  his  aim.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General  he  was  one  of  tlie  most  abject 
flatterers  of  Mary  de  ^iledici,  and  even  paid  court  to  Leonora 
Concini,  whose  husband  liad  been  created  Marshal  d'Ancre,  the 
consequence  being  that  wlien  the  Parliament  was  dissolved 
Eichelieu  remained  in  Paris  as  a  counsellor  of  state.  Xot  long 
afterwards  he  became  almoner  to  the  young  Queen  Anne,  the 
wife  of  Louis  XIII.,  was  employed  on  delicate  missions  by 
tlie  Queen-  Mother,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  war. 

A  glorious  future  was  insured  to  France  from  the  moment 
when  Richelieu  became  the  pilot  of  her  fortunes.  He  adopted 
forthwith  the  policy  sketched  out  by  Henry  IV.,  and  lived  to 
render  his  country  greater  services  than  Henry  himself  could 
have  rendered  imder  similar  circumstances.  Consider  for  a 
moment  what  were  tlie  actual  achievements  of  liichelieu  as  a 
statesman.  He  brought  to  an  end  the  long  and  disastrous 
religious  wars  wliicli  liad  devastated  France,  not  by  mere  good 
fortune,  but  by  liumbling  one  after  another  all  the  brave 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  displaying  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Rochelle  a  military  talent  of  no  mean  order ;  he 
conciliated  his  foes  by  securing  religious  toleration  throughout 
France  ;  he  created  the  French  navy  ;  he  humbled  England, 
destroying  the  force  which  the  despicable  Buckingham  had 
brought  to  the  relief  of  the  Protestants ;  he  abased  Austria 
and  Savoy,  thoroughly  defeating  the  latter  in  the  field  ;  he 
conquered  Ix;rraine,  overran  Alsace,  enabled  Portugal  to  cast 
off  her  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  seized  Catalonia  from  the 
crumbling  empire  of  Philip's  weaker  successors.  Finally,  he 
concluded    advantageous    treaties    with    England,   Sweden, 

*  This  has  been  contrndicU-cl  ;  hut  Vittoiio  Siri,  in  his  MnhcrU  recovdlie, 
says  so,  and  mentions  that  the  Pone  observed  :  "The  yonng  bislioj)  is  endued 
with  rare  genius,  but  he  is  subtle  and  crafty." 
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Russia,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Side  by  side  with  these 
triumphs  he  overcame  a  thousand  personal  enemies,  smiting 
them  in  detail ;  now  a  conspiracy  of  the  Court,  of  his  fellow- 
counsellors,  of  Monsieur,  the  Queen-Mother,  the  Queen,  the 
king  himself ;  now  the  rebellion  of  a  province  or  country ; 
now  the  slanders  or  threats  of  those  whom  he  had  injured,  or 
who  envied  his  power.  This  one  man,  in  short,  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  France  over  which  Louis  le  Grand  was  to 
wield  the  sceptre  through  seventy  brilliant  and  memorable 
years  ;  this  was  the  statesman  who  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
barons^  and  the  Third-Estate,  who  made  the  government  of 
France  a  mere  bureaucracy,  depending  always  on  the  wisdom 
of  its  chief  minister.  This  man  it  was  who  taught  royalt}^  its 
one  indispensable  art  of  drawing  a  vast  revenue  from  a 
struggling  and  starving  population.  This,  too,  was  the  man 
who,  amidst  all  his  triumphs  and  fame,  valued  before  every- 
thing the  repute  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Madame  de  Eambouillet,  who  pointed  and  accentuated  the 
later  classical  Eenaissance,  whereof  he  was  the  outcome,  the 
exponent,  the  glory,  and,  let  us  not  forget  to  add,  the  despot. 
The  death  of  Eichelieu  is  an  epoch  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  It  took  place  at  the  close  of 
1642,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  barely  five 
months  before  that  of  the  king.  "  On  the  third  of  December," 
in  the  afternoon,  the  king  came  to  see  the  cardinal  for  the 
last  time.  The  doctors,  having  given  up  all  hope,  had  aban- 
doned the  sick  man  to  some  quacks,  who  procured  him  a 
little  relief,  but  his  weakness  increased.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he  desired  his 
niece,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  to  retire — '  the  person,'  accord- 

^  In  1626  Richelieu  issued  an  ordinance  for  tlie  destruction  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  towns  and  castles  not  being  of  service  in  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers. 

-  H.  Jlartin,  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  xi.  p.  577.  To  this  work  I  owe  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  this  chapter. 
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ing  to  his  own  words,  '  whom  he  had  most  loved.'  It  ■was  the 
only  moment,  not  of  weakness  Lut  of  tenderness,  that  he  had 
had  ;  his  immovable  firmness  was  not  belied  during  all  his 
long  sufferings.  All  the  bystanders,  ministers,  generals,  rela- 
tives, and  domestics,  had  melted  into  tears  ;  for  this  terrible 
man  was,  by  the  confession  of  contemporaries  the  least 
favourable  to  him,  '  the  best  master,  relative,  and  friend  that 
ever  existed.'  Towards  noon  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  then  a 
feebler  one,  then  his  body  sank  down  and  remained  immovable 
— his  great  soul  had  departed." 

As  a  patron  of  literature  and  a  litterateur  Eichelieu 
deserves  attention.  It  was  during  his  first  reverse  at  court 
in  the  year  10 18,  when  the  assassination  of  d'Ancre  led  to  the 
temporary  disgrace  of  the  queen-mother  and  of  himself,  that 
he  wrote  at  Avignon  his  earliest  brochure.  It  was  a  Defence 
of  the  Chief  Points  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against  the  Letter  of 
four  (Protestant)  Ministers  of  Charcnte.  The  pamphlet  is 
crude  and  bitter  enougli  in  style  ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
warm  plea  for  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  and,  in  fact, 
makes  it  a  charge  against  the  Calvinists  that  they  would 
refuse  liberty  of  conscience.  A  second  and  more  important 
work,  written  in  the  same  year,  and  which  has  passed  through 
as  many  as  thirty  editions,  was  the  Instruction  of  a  Christian. 
But  a  more  characteristic,  perhaps  a  better  work  than  either 
of  these  was  his  tragi-comedy  Mirame,  the  reputed  produce 
of  his  riper  leisure,  after  many  years'  intercourse  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Paris  with  all  that  they  included  of  refine- 
ment and  learning,  and  in  which  he  certainly  had  a  hand,  if 
he  did  not  wholly  write  it.  He  built  a  theatre  at  the  Palais 
Cardinal  expressly  for  the  production  of  his  drama,  expend- 
ing upon  it  a  sum  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  whereon  followed  success  in  the  usual  order  of 
things.     Fontenelle^  informs  us  that  "  the  applause  given  to 

'  1657-1757. 
VOL.  II.  V 
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tlio  play,  (jr  rather  to  him  who  was  known  to  be  so  deeply 
interested  in  it,  so  transported  the  Cardinal  that  at  one  time 
he  stood  up  and  leaned  out  of  liis  box,  to  show  himself  to  the 
company  ;  at  another  time  he  made  a  sign  for  silence,  in  order 
that  still  finer  passages  might  be  heard  with  effect."  A 
Frenchman  all  over,  he  coveted  the  triumph  of  the  intellect. 
The  literary  productions  of  Eichelieu  were  by  no  means 
the  mere  scintillations  of  his  leisure  moments,  or  the  biddings 
for  fame  of  a  vain  and  sumptuous  dilettante.  The  Cardinal 
was  by  natural  bent  a  man  of  studious  and  refined  spirit ; 
and  gi'eat  as  his  labours  were,  great  as  Avere  his  anxieties 
and  temptations,  he  was  throughout  his  life  a  regular  and 
industrious  author.  According  to  one  of  his  biographers  he 
would  usually  go  to  bed  about  midnight,  sleep  for  three  hours, 
wake  and  write  from  three  o'clock  to  six,  and  sleep  for  a  couple 
of  hours  again.  The  man  who  can  adhere  to  such  a  division  of 
his  time  as  this,  may  indeed  shorten  his  life,  but  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  much  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
years.  Eichelieu  did  both.  If  he  had  lived,  he  might  have 
been  regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  died  before  his  king,  but  his  voluminous  literary  remains 
—  to  leave  out  of  sight  his  still  more  voluminous  state- 
papers — continued  his  fame  and  his  usefulness  beyond  his 
death.  His  Memoirs,  which  he  himself  called  a  History  oj 
Louis  XIII.  form  a  copious  and  very  serviceable  storehouse  of 
facts  and  elucidations  for  historians  of  the  time.^  This 
detailed  narrative  ends  at  the  year  1638,  Avith  the  birth  of 
Louis  XIY.  Possibly  the  Cardinal  had  begun  to  experience 
the  cost  of  his  heavy  labours  ;  for  he  complains  of  "  indispo- 
sitions, and  the  burden  of  affairs,"  and  wished  to  husband  his 

^  M.  Henri  Martin,  in  his  Ilistoire  de  France,  vol.  xi.  p.  490,  bears  will- 
ing testimony  to  their  value,  and  saj-s,  "  We  cannot  part  without  regret  frois 
this  vast  work,  when,  thanks  to  it,  we  have  long  lived  on  familiar  terms  with 
BO  lofty  a  mood  of  thought.  The  abundance  of  detail  at  first  fatigues  us,  but 
a  persevering  attention  is  amply  repaid. " 
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strengtli  for  tlie  yet  grander  future  which  he  saw  before  him. 
From  this  point  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  succinct 
Narrative  of  the  Great  Deeds  of  the  King — a  title  appropriate 
in  all  save  the  last  word.  Another  work,  much  wider  in 
scope  and,  distinguished  by  many  statesmanlike  inferences 
and  generalisations,  the  Political  Testament,  has  commonly 
been  ascribed  to  Richelieu.^ 

Let  us  hasten  from  liichelieu's  literary  works  to  the  con- 
siderably higher  claim  which  he  has  upon  our  notice  as  a  patron 
of  literature.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  invariably  commands  our 
esteem  and  gratitude  in  this  aspect,  for  witli  much  generosity'^ 
and  liberal  discernment,  he  undoubtedly  played  the  autocrat 
in  his  part  of  Maecenas  more  than  was  either  wise  or  accept- 
able to  literary  men.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  a  muni- 
ficent and  steadfast  protector  and  encourager  of  literature,  and 
the  drama  was  the  branch  wliicli  he  particularly  patronised. 
Him.self  an  amateur  playwright,  not  content  with  having,  in 
a  great  measure,  produced  an  entire  play,  he  composed  the 
plots  of  a  dozen  more,  leaving  them  to  be  filled  in  by  one  or 
other  of  his  numerous  clients  or  pensioners.  "We  cannot  but 
admire  the  sense  and  moral  courage  of  this  cardinal-patron 
of  the  stage,  who,  defending  the  comedians  before  the  king, 
declared  that  "  so  long  as  they  conducted  the  proceedings  of 
'  the  theatres  so  as  to  keep  them  free  from  impurity  and 
wantonness,  the  exercise  of  their  calling  ought  not  to  be  held 
as  cause  of  blame  to  them,  nor  to  prejudice* their  reputation." 
On  the  other  liand,  liichelieu  claimed  to  lay  down  the  laws 

•  Voltaire  declined  to  accept  it  as  the  work  of  the  Cardinal,  even  after  the 
first  chapter  had  been  found  revised  and  corrected  in  Kiclielieu's  own  hand- 
writing. The  balanfe  of  evidence  would  se.-'in  to  favour  the  assertion  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  the  Testament  was  written  under  the  eyes  and  l>y  the  direction 
of  Richelieu,  in  much  the  same  manner  :us  the  Memoirs  of  Sully. 

•  It  is  '  did  that  Kichelieu  8i»ent  four  million  francs  a  year,  ^[^ch  of  this 
WM  no  doubt  expended  for  the  jmblic  gooil ;  and  as  M.  Martin  ju.stly  says, 
"the  pensions  which  he  bestowed  on  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  di[>lomatists,  literary 
men  and  artist.s,  were  genuine  national  rewards." 
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of  the  stage,  and  lie  intervened  with  some  degree  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  hot  dispute  which  was  waged  amongst  dramatists 
and  literary  men  after  the  death  of  Hardy,  and  when  the 
company  of  comedians  at  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne  were  just 
about  beginning  to  play  the  productions  of  Corueille.  He 
imposed  upon  the  ComMiens  du  JRoi  the  unities  of  the  Greek 
drama,  and  thus  did  more  than  the  most  rigid  of  Parisian 
pedants  would  have  done  to  perpetuate  the  severest  exagger- 
ations of  classical  form,  and  to  out- Aristotle  Aristotle. 

One  of  Eichelieu's  greatest  works,  after  all,  was  the 
definite  establishment  of  the  Academy.  The  virtual  origin 
of  the  French  Academy  was  a  club  for  the  study  of  French 
grammar  and  orthography,  formed  in  the  house  of  Baif,  a 
disciple  of  the  Pleiade,  of  which  Charles  IX.  became  "  pro- 
tector" in  1570;  granting  it  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Parliament  and  University,  formal  letters 
patent.  The  death  of  Baif,  and  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country,  interrupted  the  history  of  what  might  have  been, 
without  cavil,  the  nucleus  of  the  existing  Academy  ;  but  the 
idea  had  crystallised  ;  and  it  reappeared  in  1612,  in  a  pamph- 
let of  David  Eivault :  A  Flan  for  an  Academy,  and  for  the 
Introduction  of  the  same  in  the  Court}  It  was  not  apparently 
until  1630  that  the  actual  society  to  which  Eichelieu  ac- 
corded his  protection  was  formed ;  Valentin  Conrart,  one  of 
the  king's  secretaries,  then  followed  the  precedent  of  Baif  by 
assembling  in  his  house  a  club  of  scholars  and  literary  men  : 
Godeau,  Gombault,  Chapelain,  Giry,  Habert,  Serizay,  the 
Abbe  de  Cerisy,  and  Malleville.  After  these  came  Faret, 
Desmarest,  and  the  Abbe  de  Boisrobert ;  and  it  was  through 
the  latter  that  Eichelieu,  in  1634,  offered  to  give  the  society 
the  recognition  of  the  State,  and  to  constitute  it  as  a  pubhc 
body.     Serizay,  Malleville,  and  others  were  for  rejecting  the 

^  See  on  the  whole  subject  Curiositis  litteraires  by  Ludovic  Lalanne  ;  p.  272 
et  seq. 
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offer ;  l)ut  it  was  nevertheless  "unanimously  resolved  to  accede 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  Eminence."  The  result  was  the  incorpor- 
ation of  the  Academic  Fran9aise,  which  had  previously  been 
styled  the  Academy  of  Wits,  the  Academy  of  Eloquence,  and 
the  Eminent  Academy.  The  society  remodelled  its  statutes, 
and  declared  grandiosely  that,  "It  seemed  that  nought  was 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  but  to  take  this 
language  which  we  speak  out  of  the  list  of  barbarous  tongues 
,  .  .  that  our  language,  already  more  perfect  than  any  other 
living  language,  might  at  length  fairly  succeed  to  the  Latin, 
as  the  Latin  had  to  the  Greek,  if  more  care  for  elocution  were 
taken  than  hitherto  ;  that  the  functions  of  the  academicians 
should  be  to  purify  the  language  from  the  defilements  which 
it  had  contracted,  whether  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  or  in 
the  crowds  of  the  law-courts  and  the  impurities  of  chicanery, 
or  by  the  evil  habits  of  ignorant  courtiers,  or  by  the  abuse  of 
those  who  corrupt  it  in  writing,  and  of  those  who  say  well 
what  they  have  to  say  in  the  lecture  rooms,  but  inexactly."  ^ 
The  Academy  had  to  pay  for  its  incorporation  ;  but  not  so 
much  as  it  was  willing  to  pay.  In  the  articles  which  it  had 
drawn  up  for  the  king's  signature  it  pledged  its  members  "  to 
revere  the  virtue  and  the  memory  of  Monseigneur  their  pro- 
tector." liichelieu  struck  out  this  piece  of  sycophancy  ;  but 
be  permitted  a  number  of  court-oflicials — Seguier,  ]\Iontmort, 
du  Chastelet,  Bautin,  and  Servien — to  foist  themselves  on  the 
list  of  academicians,  they  having  raised  obstacles  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  charter  for  this  very  purpose.  Nevertheless 
it  took  another  two  years  and  a  lialf  to  secure  the  necessary 
registration  of  the  document  by  the  Tarliament  of  Paris, 
which  was  clearly  jealous  and  apprehensive  of  the  power 

'  Lilanne,  ibid.  p.  275.  Eiiigrams  were  at  once  showered  upon  tlic  new 
foundation  ;  one  asserting,  d  propos  of  the  above  declaration,  that  Kichelicu 
had  given  to  the  members  two  thousand  lirrcs  apiece  out  of  Iho  eighty 
thousand  voted  for  cleaning  Paris  of  its  filtli. 
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souglit  to  be  vested  in  the  Academy ;  and  this  sanction  was 
only  accorded,  after  three  peremptory  decrees  and  a  good  deal 
of  stern  insistance,  on  condition  that  a  new  clause  should  he 
added  to  the  statutes,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  members  of  the 
said  assembly  and  academy  shall  take  cognisance  of  nothing 
except  the  adornment,  embellishment,  and  augmentation  of  the 
French  language,  and  of  books  which  shall  be  produced  by 
them,  and  by  other  persons  who  shall  desire  and  will  it." 
The  lawyers,  it  is  said,  were  of  opinion  that,  without  this 
clause,  the  Academy  would  have  been  able  to  inflict  a  penalty 
on  them  if  their  briefs  Avere  not  drawn  \v^  according  to 
rule.  It  is  well  to  note  upon  how  high  a  level,  since  the 
days  of  Eonsard  and  Malherbe,  these  disputes  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  had  come  to  be  waged. 

We  have  seen  how  Eichelieu  applied  (the  word  is  elastic) 
to  the  Academy  to  condemn  the  Cid  of  Corneille,  which  his 
Eminence  had  somehow  failed  to  reconcile  with  Aristotle. 
This  condemnation  Avas  drawn  np  by  Chapelain,  and  was 
corrected  and  annotated  by  the  Cardinal  himself.  Wliatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  first  important  judgment  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  Academy 
in  its  early  days  of  subserviency.  The  king  and  the  cardinal 
had,  indeed,  made  it  too  fashionable  ;  the  great  lords  and 
courtiers  were  eager  to  join  its  ranks,  and  favour  did  more 
for  the  candidates  than  their  intellectual  deserts.  One  anec- 
dote may  serve  as  well  as  fifty,  although  it  is  an  instance  of 
the  opposition,  occasionally  successful,  raised  by  the  best  of 
the  academicians  against  the  prostitution  of  their  unques- 
tionably high  vocation.  Conrart,  the  originator  of  the 
Academy,  such  as  Eichelieu  found  it,  being  dead,  an  ignorant 
great  nobleman  desired  to  fill  his  place.  Whereupon  Patin 
— tlie  originator  of  the  now  obligatory  speech  in  honour  of 
the  member  deceased — observed  to  his  colleagues  :  "An 
ancient  Greek  had  a  lyre,  whereof  one  string  was  broken. 
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Instead  of  replacing  it  with  gut  lie  chose  a  silver  cord  ;  and 
the  lyre  lost  its  tune."  The  hint  sulliced  for  that  occasion, 
but  it  was  soon  forgotten. 

Xo  doubt  many  of  the  first  academicians  were  well  worthy 
of  their  seats.  Maynard,  Voituro,  Yaugehis,  I'Etoile,  Balzac, 
Saiiit-Amant,  liacan,  Godeau,  Chapelain,  Conrart,  are  names 
which  would  adorn  the  books  of  any  society  of  literary  men.^ 
In  1638  the  Academy  resolved  upon  compiling  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  French  language,  and  Chapelain  and  Vaugelas 
submitted  plans  for  it.  That  of  the  first-named  was  selected, 
and  a  list  of  authors  was  drawn  up  from  whom  the  examples 
were  to  be  taken.-  To  Vaugelas,^  a  Savoyard  by  birth,  and  a 
man  of  great  judgment  and  refinement,  was  entrusted  the 
care  of  editing  this  important  work.  The  first  edition  did 
not  appear  until  1694,  four  years  after  that  of  Furetiere 
already  mentioned.  Subsequent  editions  were  jirinted  in 
1718,  1740,  1762,  1813,  1835,  and  one  which  is  now  in 
course  of  publication,  begun  in  1858,  and  of  which  the  second 

*  The  number  oi  fauleuils  was  forty  from  the  beginning.  Lalanne,  in  the 
work  already  cited,  give.s  a  complete  table  of  their  successive  occuiiants, 
wherefrom  we  will  copy  one.  Original  member,  Fr.  ilaynard  ;  1647,  P.  Cor- 
neille  ;  1G85,  T.  Comeille  ;  1710,  De  la  Motte  ;  1731,  Bussy-Rabutin  ;  3  737, 
Foncemagne  ;  1780,  Chabanon  ;  1795,  Naigeon  ;  1810,  N.  Lenicrcier  ;  1841, 
Victor  Hugo.  Atnongst  those  who  have  never  sat  in  the  Academy  arc  Molii-re, 
la  !»ocliefou(;aiild,  Hegnanl,  Lesage,  J.  J.  Rou.sseau,  Beranger,  and,  natumlly 
enough,  tlic  independent  lexicographers.  In  fact  an  academician,  Furetiere, 
desjiairing  of  seeing  the  .\cadeniy'.s  dictionary  comj)leti'd,  began  one  on  his 
own  account  ;  whereupon  (in  IGSo)  he  was  expelled  from  the  society.  He 
had  his  revenge,  both  by  lampooning  the  -Academy,  and  by  publishing  his 
dictionaiy. 

'  This  list  includes,  fur  prose,  Aniyot,  Montaigne,  du  Vair,  Desportes, 
Charron,  Bertand,  Marion,  de  la  Guesle,  Pibrac,  d'Espeis.ses,  A  maud,  the 
Calholicon  from  the  Sulire  Menippce,  the  Memoirs  of  ilarguerite  of  Navarre, 
CoffTetcau,  Duperron,   de   Sales,  d'Urfe,  de  Moliercs,    JIalherbe,    Dujilessis- 

Mornay,  d"Os.sat,  de  Lanoue,  de  Dammartin,  de  Refuge,  d'Aubigm',  and 

Banlin  ami  du  Chastelet,  as  a  matter  cf  cours*  :  these  two  being  academicians 
alreaily  deceased.  To  represent  the  i>oet»  were  chosen  Marot,  SyiiitCJelaia, 
Ronsard,  du  Bellay,  du  Bartas,  Desportes,  Bertrand,  I>uperror.  (larnier, 
lUgnier,  MaiherU',  des  Lingendes,  Motin,  Touvant,  Monfuron,  I'litophile, 
Pusserat,  Rapin,  and  Sainte-Martlie.  '  loSiltJ.'iO. 
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Iwraison  appeared  in  18G7.  On  account  of  this  slowness  in 
bringing  out  its  dictionary  the  Academy  was,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  but  of  a  number  of  epigrams,  whereof  one 
by  Boisrobert  is  worth  quoting  : — 

"  Six  months  they've  been  engaged  on  F  : 
0  that  my  fate  Avould  guarantee 
That  I  should  keep  alive  till  G. ' 

The  plan  of  the  Dictionary  is  conceived  in  a  somewhat 
cumbersome  method,  necessarily  involving  great  labour  in 
the  first  instance,  and  continuous  application  in  each  succes- 
sive generation.  According  to  the  preface  of  the  first 
livraison  of  its  present  edition,  the  Academy  intends  to 
publish  an  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language, 
"  where  the  words  will  be  followed,  through  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes of  form,  construction,  and  acceptation,  from  their  origin 
up  to  the  present  time  ;"  where  the  language  to  be  studied 
will  be  that  of  "  ordinary  life  and  literature,"  with  "  the  ortho- 
graphical variations,"  with  abundance  of  examples.  Formerly 
the  Academy  arranged  all  words  in  classes  of  relative  dignity, 
as  fit  for  the  sublime  style,  the  burlesque,  the  familiar,  and 
the  like  ;  a  scheme  which  could  evidently  be  quite  satis- 
factory only  under  a  despotism.  Whilst  man  is  man,  and 
literary  influences  are  what  they  are,  it  is  in  vain  either  to 
prescribe  or  to  proscribe  a  word  more  effectually  than  is  done 
by  the  example  of  the  great  prose  writers  and  poets  them- 
selves, whose  authority  must  always  be  taken  at  first-hand. 
In  spite  of  what  they  told  us  in  the  nnrsery,  humanity  is 
perpetuated  from  parent  to  child,  and  not  by  favour  of  the 
doctors. 

Of  course  empiricism  and  pedantry  abounded  amongst  our 
early  dictionary-makers  ;  and  the  language  suffered  as  well 
as  gained  by  them.     Amongst  other  arbitrary  measures,  they 

^  In  1819,  AnJrieux,  secretary  of  the  Academy,  said,  "  I  shall  die  of  th« 
Dictionary. 
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were  on  the  point  of  suppressing  the  serviceable  car ;  -kxA 
their  irresponsible  high-handedness  drew  from  Menage  a 
spirited  Petition  from  the  Dictionaries  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
French  Academy,  which  was  really  a  powerful  reclamation 
against  the  absurdity  of  certain  of  their  judgments.^ 

From  henceforth  it  becomes  necessary  for  us,  in  approach- 
ing the  life  or  the  works  of  a  known  celebrated  French 
writer,  to  seek  out  his  name  upon  tlie  tablets  of  the  Academy  ; 
and  the  result  of  our  search  must  be  either  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  tlie  praise  of  a  society  to  which  all  the  authors  of 
first  rank,  in  every  age,  ought  of  right  to  belong. 


§  2.  Descartes. 

One  author  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  addition  to 
Moliere,  was  never  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Parliament 
of  letters  ;  one  author  never  dreamed  of  submitting  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  what  was,  after  all,  at  first,  a  doubtful 
honour.  No  philosopher  of  gieat  name  appears  amongst  the 
early  members  of  the  Academy  ;  and  least  of  all  was  it  likely 
that  an  exception  would  be  found  in  Rene  Descartes,-  a  fugi- 
tive, if  not  an  exile  from  his  native  country,  who,  if  he  had 

^  The  first  verses  are  about  the  best  : — 

"  A  nos  seigneurs  academiijues,  Disant  que,  depuis  trente  anuees, 

Nos  seigneurs  les  hypercritiqucs,  On  a,  par  diverses  menees, 

Souverains  arbitres  des  mots,  IJanni  des  roinans,  des  poulets, 

Doctes  faiseurs  d'avant-propos,  Des  lettres  douces,  des  billets, 

Cardinal-historiographes,  Des  madrigaux,  des  elegies, 

Surintendants  des  orthographes,  Des  sonnets  ct  des  comedie.s, 

RafRneurs  do  locutions,  Ces  nobles  mots,  moult,  ains,  ja<;oit, 

Kiitrepreneurs  de  versions,  Otm,  adonc,  maiitl,  atisi  soil, 

Peseurs  de  breves  et  de  longues,  Atanl^  sique,  pileux,  icelle, 

De  voyelles  et  de  diphthoiigues,  Trop-plun,  Irop-viieux,  blandice,  ianelU, 

Supplic  humblement  Calepin,  Piei^a,  tollir,  itlec,  aim^ois, 

Avec  Nicot,  Estienne,  Oudin  :  Comme  etant  de  uiauvais  frun^oi*." 
»  1596-1650. 
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not  jealously  concealed  his  opinions  in  his  lifetime,  would 
have  been  still  more  obnoxious  to  Court,  Parliament,  Univer- 
sity, and  Sorbonne  than  Pascal  himself,  and  who  was  scarcely 
in  his  grave  before  the  University  of  Paris  claimed  from 
Parliament  the  execution  against  his  disciples  of  the  fatuous 
decree  of  1624,  condemning  to  death  "  those  who  should  teach 
doctrines  contrary  to  those  of  the  ancient  and  approved 
authors."  The  sycophants  of  a  cardinal — even  of  one  of  the 
most  liberal-minded  of  cardinals — were  the  last  men  to  do 
honour  to  the  high-priest  of  natural  pliilosophy  and  human 
reason.  And  yet,  considering  what  the  oly'ect  and  aims  of 
the  Academy  professedly  were,  few  independent  authors  of 
the  seventeenth  century  better  deserved  a  place  amongst  them 
than  Descartes,  wdio,  at  a  time  when  Latin  was  the  recognised 
and  almost  universal  language  of  philosophy,  wrote  his  Dis- 
course on  Method  in  "  the  language  of  his  country,  the  vulgar 
tongue,"  desiring  to  address  himself  to  "  those  who  employ 
simply  their  pure  natural  reason."  The  honour  and  service 
done  to  the  vaunted  successor  and  heir  of  Latin  and  Greek 
might  have  condoned  the  direct  appeal  from  scholasticisni  to 
common  sense.  For,  after  all,  however  much  Descartes 
prided  himself  on  conversing  directly  and  familiarly  with  the 
minds  of  the  least  sophisticated  of  his  fellow-rnen,  no  prose 
style  amongst  the  various  styles  of  his  contemporaries  was  at 
once  more  dignified,  more  characteristically  French,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  closely  modelled  upon,  and,  as  it  were, 
translated  from  the  Latin  diction.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  enthusiastic  critics  have  extolled  the  language  of  Des- 
cartes as  a  very  pattern  of  French  prose,  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion, and  all  but  incapable  of  improvement.  The  praise 
appears  to  us  to  be  exaggerated  ;  for  Descartes  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  prolix  and  even  cumbrous  ;  eminently  severe,  logi- 
cal, and  effective,  but  exacting  a  sustained  attention,  and 
destitute  of  almost  every  adornment  save  that  of  an  unbroken 
lucidity  of  thought  and  method. 
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Descartes,  indeed,  neither  received  nor  sought  much 
appreciation  from  any  source  during  his  lifetime.  He  was 
more  than  forty  years  old  when  lie  published  his  first  work, 
a  Discourse  on  the  Mcfliod  of  rcfjulating  the  Bcason  and  of  in- 
qvAriny  after  Scientific  Truth.  Four  years  later  appeared  his 
Metaphysiccd  Meditations  ;  and  less  than  six  years  before  his 
death  he  gave  to  the  world  the  Principles  of  Philosophy.  He 
did  not  write  niucli,  but  preferred  to  think  and  Avait ;  keeping, 
it  would  seem,  his  body  in  perpetual  activity,  and  selecting 
such  pursuits  as  would  leave  his  mind  most  free.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  good  position,  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Rennes,  who,  finding  that  his  son  was  weaker  in  muscle  than  in 
brain,  suffered  him  to  follow  his  natural  bent.  This  led  him 
to  study,  to  write  poetry,  to  listen  to  eloquent  preachers  and 
lecturers,  and,  when  he  was  old  enough,  to  travel.  "  For  nine 
years,"  he  himself  tells  us,  "  I  did  nothing  else  than  roll 
hither  and  thitlier  in  the  world,  seeking  to  be  a  spectator 
rather  than  an  actor  in  the  comedies  played  therein."  For  a 
short  time  (1617)  he  served  in  the  ranks  of  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau, then  went  into  Germany  to  serve  under  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  after  this  under  the  Count  de  Bucquoy,  travelled 
through  Moravia,  Silesia,  a  part  of  Poland  and  North  Ger- 
many, Jlolland,  and  finally  returned  to  Paris  in  1G22.  It 
seems  to  have  been  during  this  period  that  the  teeming 
thoughts  of  his  well-disciplined  mind  began  to  assume  their 
definite  organisation,  and  to  forecast  to  the  young  philosopher 
the  .system  of  which  he  was  to  become  the  exponent.  He  was 
some  time  before  he  could  realise  the  idea  with  precision,  and 
flatter  himself  that  he  had  found  a  clue  to  a  worthy  scientific 
method ' — to  that  method  wliich  Bacon  had  anxiously  and 
unsuccessfully  sought,  and  which  he  placed  first  in  his  list  of 
the  desiderata  of  science,  the  method  of  all  other  methods,  the 
science  of  sciences.     With  this  thought  in  his  mind  he  re- 

'   "  Mirabilis  scientiie  fiindarntnta." 
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turned  to  France  ;  and  apparently  fearing  to  stay  in  a  land 
where  opinion  at  that  time  enjoyed  so  little  liberty,  took 
refuge  in  a  country  which  was  already  the  chosen  home  of 
many  of  his  compatriots  —  in  Holland.  Even  there  he  was 
pursued  by  prejudice  and  threats  ;  or,  if  not  so,  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  them,  and  he  finally  settled  in  Sweden.  Shall  we 
call  it  timidity  or  over-sensitiveness — that  strange  reluctance 
of  a  staunch  and  well-trained  mind  to  incur  odium  and  give 
offence  ?  He  had  written  a  Treatise  on  the  World,  following  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Copernicus  ;  but  the  work  never 
appeared.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mersenne,  who  had  been 
his  fellow-student  under  the  Jesuits  at  la  Fleche,  he  declared 
that  "  he  would  not  for  the  world  there  should  proceed  from 
him  a  discourse  containing  the  slightest  word  which  might  be 
disapproved  by  the  Church."  So  great  an  effort  was  it,  in  the 
days  of  Pascal  and  Descartes,  to  disentangle  oneself  from  the 
systems  in  vogue,  and  to  face  the  whole  world  with  a  denial 
of  its  most  venerable  beliefs.  Descartes  did  not  escape  the 
penalty  of  his  timidity.  The  man  who  deprecates  his  doctrine 
in  delivering  it  must  not  expect  to  see  himself  acknowledged 
as  the  promulgator  of  a  new  faith  ;  and  Descartes  has  per- 
haps not  even  yet  been  esteemed  at  his  true  value.  He 
taught  before  all  things  the  science  of  universal  knowledge  ; 
yet  he  has  been  regarded,  in  France  especially,  first  as  a 
mathematician  alone,  then  as  a  metaphysician  in  chief.  He 
was  more  than  either  of  these  :  a  physiologist,  a  chemist,  a 
logician ;  and  more  than  all  together,  a  philosopher  whose 
subject  matter  was  the  sciences  ;  a  philosopher  not  only  of 
the  known  but  also  of  the  knowable.  "The  sciences,"  he 
said,  "  are  so  bound  up  with  each  other  that  it  is  easier  to 
learn  them  aU  at  once  than  to  detach  them.  .  .  .  Philosophy 
is  the  cognisance  of  all  that  a  man  can  know."  Within  this 
"  all "  Descartes  admits  no  lines  of  demarcation,  no  bound- 
aries unpierced  by  the  thousand  nerves  and  ducts  which 
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permeate  the  single  living  organism  of  knowledge.  From 
God  to  tlie  intelligence  of  the  brutes,  from  the  star  to  the 
plant,  from  the  law  to  the  phenomenon,  all  is  one,  and  all  is 
bound  together  by  a  melody  of  law,  by  a  harmony  of  cause 
and  effect,  which  is  itself  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  the 
knowable,  and  which  Descartes  died  desiring  to  know. 

If  we  were  writing  a  history  of  philosophy  we  should  have 
a  long  chapter  before  us,  comprising  an  examination  of  the 
method  by  which  Descartes  began  anew  the  evolution  of 
philosophy  from  phenomena,  and  passed  ah  ovo  nsque  ad 
aquilam.  Here  it  is  impossible  :  we  can  but  designate  what 
may  be  read  thoroughly  elsewhere.^  The  basis  of  his  system, 
as  it  was  indeed  the  basis  of  Bacon's,  and  of  every  system 
which  has  enabled  the  human  mind  to  advance  one  clear  step 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is  the  initiation  of  all  argument  from 
simple,  indisputable,  incontrovertible  facts,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  nothing  as  a  fact  without  extreme  caution  and 
ample  verification.  Hear  him  enlarging  upon  tlie  value  of 
this  certainty  in  matters  of  belief,  and  revealing  the  frame  of 
mind  which  he  himself  brought  to  the  consideration  of  scien- 
tific tmth. 

"  I  had  always  a  great  desire  to  learn  how  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false,  in  order  to  see  clearly  what  I  was  doing,  and 
to  advance  on  my  way  securely.  It  is  true  that  whilst  I  merely 
observed  the  manners  of  other  men,  I  found  in  them  little  where- 
by to  assure  myself,  and  that  I  remarked  in  them  almost  as  much 
diversity  as  I  ha<l  before  in  the  opinions  of  i»hilosop]iers ;  so  that 

1  Descartes'  chief  works  are  Essais  de  I'hilosophie,  ou  Disccurs  de  la  Mlthode 
four  hien  conduire  sa  raison  el  rechercher  la  xiriU  daiis  ks  sciences.  Plus,  la 
Dioptrique,  Us  Miliores  et  la  GiortUlrie,  qui  sonl  des  essais  de  cetle  methode  ; 
ileditationes  de  prima  Philosophi'i,  ubi  de  Dei  exislentid  el  aniince  immortalitatc, 
etc.,  followed  by  Objections  by  Descartes  and  others  ;  Principia  I'hUosophia, 
and  Train  des  Passions  de  Vdme.  After  liis  death  were  published  Jlhjles  pour 
la  direction  de  C esprit,  and  le  TraiU  de  I'homme  el  de  la  formalivn  du/celus.  Of 
his  collected  works  several  editions  have  appeared,  the  last  one  by  M.  Cousin, 
1324-26. 
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the  greatest  profit  I  derived  from  tliem  was  that,  seeing  several 
things  which,  though  they  seem  to  us  very  extravagant  and 
ridiculous,  are  still  commonly  received  and  approved  by  other 
great  nations,  I  learned  to  believe  in  nothing  too  firmly  of 
that  which  had  only  been  commended  to  me  by  example  and 
custom  ;  and  thus  I  freed  myself  little  by  little  from  many  errors 
which  darken  our  natural  light,  and  render  us  less  capable  of 
understanding  what  is  reasonable.  But  after  I  had  spent  a  few 
years  in  thus  studying  the  book  of  the  world,  and  in  striving  to 
acquire  some  experience,  I  one  day  resolved  to  study  myself  also, 
and  to  employ  the  Avhole  force  of  my  mind  in  choosing  the  ways 
I  ought  to  follow ;  which  succeeded  with  me  much  better,  I 
think,  than  if  I  had  never  departed  from  my  country  nor  from 
m.y  books."  ^ 

And  yet  this  great  philosopher,  when  ill,  and  though  he 
"had  studied  himself,"  refused  to  take  the  medicines  pre- 
scribed, and  would  not  be  bled,  until  it  was  too  late  to  do 
him  any  good ! 

^  "J'avais  toujours  un  extreme  desir  d'apprendre  a  distinguer  le  vrai 
d'avec  le  faux,  pour  voir  clair  en  mes  actions,  et  marcher  avec  assui-ance  en 
cette  vie.  II  est  vrai  que,  pendant  que  je  ne  faisais  que  considerer  les  mceurs 
des  autres  liommes,  je  n'y  trouvais  gueres  de  quoi  m'assurer,  et  que  j'y 
remarquai  quasi  autant  de  diversite  que  j'avais  fait  auparavant  entre  les 
opinions  des  philosophes  ;  en  sorte  que  le  plus  grand  profit  que  j'en  retirais, 
etait  que,  voyant  plusieurs  choses,  qui,  bien  qu'elles  nous  semblent  fort  ex- 
travagantes  et  ridicules,  ne  laissent  pas  d'etre  communement  re5ues  et  ap- 
prouvees  par  d'autres  gi'ands  peuples,  j'apprenais  a  ne  rien  croire  trop  ferme- 
ment  de  ce  qui  ne  m'avait  ete  persuade  que  par  I'exeraple  et  par  la  coutume  ; 
et  ainsi  je  me  delivrais  pen  a  pen  de  beaucoup  d'eireurs  qui  peuvent  off'usquer 
notre  lumiere  naturelle,  et  nous  rendre  nioins  capables  d'entendre  raison. 
Mais,  apres  que  j'eus  employe  quelques  annees  a  etudier  ainsi  dans  le  livre 
du  monde,  et  a  tarher  d'acquerir  quelque  experience,  je  pris  un  jour  resolution 
d'etudier  aussi  en  inoi-merae,  et  d'employer  toutes  les  forces  de  mon  esprit  k 
choisir  les  cbemins  que  je  devais  suivre,  ce  qui  me  reussit  beaucoup  mieux,  ce 
me  semble,  que  si  je  ne  me  fusse  jamais  eloigne  ni  de  mon  pays  ni  de  mes 
livres." — Discours  de  la  mithode,  ire  partie. 


BOOK  V. 
THE  AGE  OF  LOUIS  XTV. 

CHAPTER  I 
§  1.  The  Court  and  its  Influence. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
French  literature,  and  not  without  sufficient  reason.  It  was 
the  age  of  maturity,  both  in  thought  and  style  ;  the  age  of 
the  classical  drama,  tragic  and  comic ;  of  classical  prose, 
oratorical,  historical,  and  didactic  ;  the  age  of  excellence  in 
a  genre  which,  perhaps  as  distinctly  as  anything  else, 
characterises  the  French  genius  in  memoirs  and  polite  corre- 
spondence ;  the  age  of  order,  precision,  harmony  in  literary 
ideas,  of  arrangement,  correctness,  elevation  in  literary  ex- 
pression. Manifestly  the  main  features  of  an  Augustan  age 
were  present  here,  as  they  had  been  first  conspicuously 
assembled  and  illustrated  under  Ctesar  Augustus  in  Eome, 
08  they  were  illustrated,  thougli  Avith  inferior  force,  under 
Queen  Anne  in  England.  But  again,  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  an  age  of  national  splendour,  in  the  centre  whereof  stood 
a  powerful  autocrat,  every  inch  a  king,  whose  court  was  the 
most  brilliant  in  Europe,  and  his  capital  the  most  refined  in 
the  world.  Tlie  same  king  was  a  constant  patron  of  the  arts 
and  of  literature,  and  displayed,  through  neai-ly  three  quarters 
of  a  century,^  a  sumptnousness  and  magnificence,  which 
ruined  the  country  over  which  he  reigned,   but  which  no 

'   I.onis   XIV.   reigrn'il  seventy-two  years,  frojn  164.3  to   171.');  tlie  first 
ei^lit  years  undtT  the  n-geiuy  of  his  mother.     Hu  was  born  in  lt)38. 
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other  western  monarch  has  had  the  means  of  excelling  or  the 
power  of  equalling.  Under  him  were  fostered  not  merely 
letters  and  the  arts,  but  also  the  science  of  pomp  and  cere- 
monial, the  culture  of  pleasure  and  social  intercourse,  the 
pursuit  of  military  glory  and  political  power.  It  may  be  said 
of  the  Grand  Monargiie  that,  as  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  inherit  the 
legacy  of  the  Eenaissance,  so  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  deve- 
lope  its  spirit,  and  to  adorn  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived. 
His  influence  upon  literature  was  necessarily  great,  as  nearly 
every  chapter  of  our  present  volume  must  contribute  to  show ; 
but  although  this  influence  tended  almost  invariably  to 
enhance  the  fame  of  literary  men  and  of  their  works,  it  was 
by  no  means  always  an  influence  for  good.  The  virtues  of 
the  king  lie  on  the  side  of  his  kingliness  ;  what  he  was  as  a 
man  we  may  read  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  the  memoirs 
of  Saint  Simon  shall  tell  us  later  on.^ 

"We  have  already  trenched  considerably  upon  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  was  during  his  minority  that  the  troubles  of 
the  Fronde  broke  forth,  and  were  finally  suppressed  by  Anne 
of  Austria-  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.^  Voiture  died  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  Descartes  and  Vaugelas  a  couple  of  years 
later,  and  Balzac  five  years  after  that.  Louis  attained  his 
majority  in  1651  ;^  and  it  was  in  1653  that  Innocent  X.  con- 
demned the  five  propositions  extracted  from  the  works  of 
Jansen  by  his  enemies,  which  condemnation  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Lettrcs  Provinciales!'  Corneille  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  before  the  king  ascended  the  throne,  but 
his  career  extended  over  more  than  forty  years  of  Louis' 
reign.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  without  sufficient  reason  that 
the  age  of  the  later  classical  Eenaissance  is  carried  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  the  age  of 

^  Book  V.  ch.  V.  infra.  2  1601-1666.  ^  1602-1661. 

*  He  was  declared  of  age  by  a  lit  de  justice. 
'  See  bk.  iv.  ch.  6,  p.  140  et  passim. 
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Louis  XIV.,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  described  as  distinctively 
Augustan,  is  limited  to  the  last  fifty,  or  at  raost  sixty  years 
of  his  life.  The  Grand  Monarque  arrived  at  the  exercise  of 
his  full  royal  dignities  only  at  the  death  of  Mazarin;^  and 
although  his  mind  and  body  were  early  matured,  we  caft- 
not  credit  him  w'vAi  any  considerable  pereonal  influence  on 
his  people  before  that  time.  If  it  were  incumbent  upon 
the  literary  historian  to  fix  the  date  when  the  so-called 
Augustan  age  should  be  held  to  have  commenced,  we  suppose 
that  none  more  satisfactory  could  be  selected  than  the 
year  in  which  Moliere  and  his  Illustre  lliMtre,  newly 
returned  from  its  twelve  years'  provincial  tour,  played  before 
the  young  king  in  the  Salle  dcs  Garde-i  of  the  Louvre,"  and 
so  pleased  him,  that  from  that  time  forward  Louis  became  a 
generous  encourager  of  the  stage,  and,  by  his  appreciation 
of  Moli6re's  talent,  proved  himself  at  once  a  capable  critic. 

"When  we  try  to  estimate  the  influence  exerted  by  Louis 
XIV.  uj^on  his  age,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
France,  as  Louis  found  it,  was  France  as  IJichelieu  and 
Mazarin  had  left  it,  and  that  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Grand  Mvnarque  and  his  nobles  and  lesser  subjects  were, 
in  great  measure,  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  first  cardinal's 
policy.  One  of  the  most  important,  and  not  one  of  the  most 
happy  achievements  of  Itichelieu  was  the  creation  of  the  court 
— of  that  gay  and  brilliant  court  which  attmcted  to  the  capital 
much  of  the  wealth  and  most  of  the  intellect  of  France,  and 
which,  assisted  by  the  unvarying  policy  of  centralisation  pur- 
sued by  successive  generations  of  statesmen,  was  to  make 
Paris  everything,  and  tlie  provinces  at  all  events  unimport- 
ant by  comparison.  This  sacrifice  of  the  country  on  the 
shrine  of  Paris  is  the  pronn'nent  fact  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  France,  the  pivot  upon  which  modern 
French  history  turns  ;  and  it  must  also  be  an  over-present 

»  .March  9th,  1661.  *  October  24tli,  1€68. 

vol..  II.  0 
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light  to  the  student  of  modern  French  literature.  More  and 
more  from  'henceforth  the  intellectual  annals  of  France  will 
be  found  to  be  the  intellectual  annals  of  Paris.  The  verdict 
of  a  Parisian  drawing-room,  the  acclamations  of  the  courtiers, 
the  smile  of  the  king,  were  rewards  which  every  Frenchman 
coveted,  and  for  which  he  was  content  to  resign  almost  all 
the  remaining  allurements  of  life.  If  a  Eacine  was  inconsol- 
able because  the  king  frowned  upon  him  ;  if  a  Molieie  ^rove 
and  lived  for  the  king's  favour  ;  if  a  Fenelon  was  conspicuous 
as  the  only  writer  of  note  in  his  age  who  maintained  his 
independence  of  royal  approval  or  dislike,  we  may  judge 
what  must  have  been  the  tone  of  the  elbowing  crowd  which 
danced  attendance  on  the  monarch  at  Versailles.  And  what 
a  crowd  it  was  !  No  epoch  of  history  has  been  better  eluci- 
dated and  illustrated  than  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  which 
preceded  the  French  Eevolution,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  the  causes  which  produced  that  cataclysm  of  ideas 
and  society  were  continuously  and  steadily  at  work.  The 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  have  been 
photographed  with  remarkable  skill,^  and  furnish  a  picture 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  fidelity  and  the  force. 
The  Avhole  condition  of  French  society,  as  it  was  moulded  and 
shaped  by  Eichelieu  and  by  the  three  Louis,  is  as  familiar  to 
the  ordinary  student  of  history  as  the  condition  of  society  in 
our  own  days.  The  king  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale,  sur- 
rounded by  his  privileges,  claiming  immunity  from  the  duties 
which  those  privileges  involved,  retiring  within  a  charmed 
circle  of  dignity  and  ceremonial,  owning  no  responsibility  to 
his  subjects  save  through  his  ministers,  and  through  these 
only  by  the  observance  of  a  rigid  ceremonial,  exacting  all 
France  as  his  property,  and  draining  his  pleasures  from  her 
miseries,  making  himself  thus  the  head  and  centre  of  all 
abuses ; — the  nobility  and  clergy,  naturally   imitating  the 

^  See  H.  Taine,  Ancicn  Rigime,  bk.  i.  ch.  3-4,  and  passim. 
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king,  casting  off  every  duty  not  absolutely  inevitable,  dele- 
gating their  functions  to  ill-paid  and  inefficient  subordinates, 
ruining  their  dependants  in  order  to  shine  at  the  king's  court, 
and  ruining  themselves  to  purchase  a  few  years  of  distinction, 
pleasure,  and  royal  favour,  most  of  them  persistently  absent 
from  their  estates,  which  they  leave  to  the  irresponsible  man- 
agement of  agents  ; — and  at  the  base  of  the  rapidly  disorgan- 
ising fabric,  an  oppressed  and  overburdened  populace,  so 
ground  down  by  the  taxes  necessar}'  for  the  monstrous 
extravagance  of  throne  and  state  tliat  they  have  neither 
means  nor  heart  to  till  the  soil,  ill  housed  and  ill  fed,  losin" 
their  very  independence  and  self-respect  under  the  sheer 
inability  to  preserve  themselves  from  starvation  ;  such,  in 
short,  is  the  glaring  contrast  afforded  by  French  society  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

An  Englishman  ^  who  travelled  in  France  almost  a  hundred 
years  before  Arthur  Young,  gives  a  number  of  details  of 
manners  and  customs  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  are  very  serviceable  towards  the  acquisition 
of  an  adequate  conception  of  the  state  of  society  in  France, 
and  in  Paris  more  particularly,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  Tiiough  he  is  by  no  means  so  full  or  so  vivid  as  his 
more  celebrated  countryman  who  pictured  France  on  the  eve 
of  the  Ilevolution,  Dr.  Lister  draws  faithfully  from  the  life, 
and  his  pages  reveal,  clearly  enough,  the  contrast  between  the 
liard  and  meagre  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  bril- 
liant display  and  luxury  of  its  more  fortunate  classes.  Side 
by  side  with  the  squalor  and  scanty  diet  of  the  commonalty, 
we  are  here  enabled  to  see  the  gay  and  wasteful  self- 
indulgence  of  fashionable  Parisian  life.  In  Paris  our 
traveller    found  tlie    bulk   of   the    people  living   on  coarse 

'  Dr.  Martin  Listr-r,  A  Jnuinry  tn  /'aria  in  the  year  K.08  ;  it  lins  Ijeen 
re|)riiitfil  by  rinkerton,  in  liis  O'nicral  Vvllection  0/  Voyugea  and  7'ravelt, 
vol.  iv. 
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trown  bread-  and  herbs,  -whilst  the  wealthier  orders  devoted 
their  whole  days  and  nights  to  pleasure.  Take  one  or  two 
sketclies : — 

"  Coaching  in  visits  is  the  great  and  daily  business  of  people 
of  quality ;  but  in  the  evenings  the  Cour  de  la  Reyne  is  much 
frequented,  and  a  great  rendezvous  of  people  of  the  best  fashion. 
The  place,  indeed,  is  very  commodious  and  pleasant,  being  three 
alleys  set  with  high  trees,  of  a  great  length,  all  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  Seine,  inclosed  at  each  end  with  noble  gates ;  and  in  the 
middle  a  very  large  circle  to  turn  in.  The  middle  alley  holds 
four  lines  of  coaches  at  least,  and  each  side  alley  two  apiece ; 
these  eight  lines  of  coaches  may,  when  full,  supposing  them  to 
contain  near  eighty  coaches  apiece,  amount  to  about  six  or  seven 
hundred.  On  the  field  side,  joining  close  to  the  alleys  of  the 
coaches,  there  are  several  acres  of  meadow  planted  with  trees,  well 
grown,  into  narrow  alleys  in  quincunx  order,  to  walk  in  the  grass, 
if  any  have  a  mind  to  light ;  and  this  must  needs  be  very  agree- 
able in  the  heats  of  summer,  which  we  stayed  not  to  enjoy.  One 
thing  this  Cours  is  short  of  ours  in  Hyde  Park,  for  if  full  you 
cannot  in  an  hour  see  the  company  twice  j'ou  have  a  mind  to  see, 
and  you  are  confined  to  your  line,  and  oftentimes  the  princes  of 
the  blood  coming  in,  and  driving  at  pleasure,  make  a  strange  stop 
and  embarrass." 

jMore  than  one  of  Moliere's  plays  may  be  located  in  the 
quincunx  alleys  leading  to  and  from  the  Cours  de  la  Eeine  ; 
as  for  instance  the  scenes  between  the  two  young  lovers  in 
the  Bores.  Let  us  follow  our  guide  indoors  to  the  bedroom  of 
the  Duchess  of  Lesdiguieres  at  Les  Diguieres  . — 

"  In  the  apartment  of  the  Duchess,  which  was  all  of  her  own 
contrivance,  and  had  an  air  of  state  and  agreeableness  beyond 
anything  I  had  seen,  I  observed  hanging  doAvn  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  bedchamber  the  finest  chrystal  candlestick  in  France :  the 
pieces  were  all  bought  single  by  her,  and  the  contrivance  of  set- 
ting them  together  was  her  own  :  it  cost  twelve  thousand  crowns. 
But  befoi-e  I  left  the  garden,  in  an  obscure  parterre  I  saw  the 
tomb  of  a  cat,  viz.  a  black  cat  couchant  upon  a  white  marble 
cushion,  fringed  with  gold,  and  gold  tassels  hanging  at  the  comers 
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upon  a  square  black  marble  pedestal.    On  one  of  the  sides  of  that 
marble  is  writ,  in  letters  of  gold  : — 

'  Cy  gist  Menine  la  plus  aimable  et  la 
Plus  aimee  de  toutes  les  chattes.' 

"  On  the  other  side  : — 

'  Cy  gist  une  chatte  jolie  : 

Sa  maistres.se,  qui  n'aimoit  rieii, 
L'ainie  jusques  a  la  fulie 

Pour  quoi  dire  !  on  le  voit  bien.'  " 

Take,  again,  the  character  of  the  Grand  Monarquc,  as  our 
English  traveller  had  it  depicted  for  him  at  Marly  : — 

"  As  for  their  own  king,  they  were  much  in  the  praise  of  him, 
as  one  rnay  easily  imagine  :  that  his  retirement  hither  was  mostly 
for  his  health  ;  that  he  left  Versailles  every  Tuesday  night,  and 
came  hither  with  a  select  company  of  lords  and  Wlies  ;  that  he 
returned  not  till  Saturday  night,  and  sometimes  intermitted  ten 
or  fourteen  days  ;  so  that  he  spent  half  his  time  here  in  repose  ; 
that  he  was  the  most  affable  prince  in  the  world,  and  never  out 
of  humour,  of  a  pleasant  and  open  conversation  where  it  pleased 
him ;  easy  of  access,  and  never  sent  any  one  away  discontented ; 
the  most  bountiful  master  in  the  world,  of  which  there  were  ten 
thousand  instances  ;  nothing  of  merit  in  any  kind,  but  he  most 
readily  and  cheerfully  rewarded,  ever,  of  late  years  at  least,  pre- 
ferring the  virtuous ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  spared  the 
rebellious  and  obstinate  ;  that  the  government  of  his  peo2)le  could 
not  be  carried  on  with  less  severity  and  strictness  ;  nor  the  taxes 
which  were  necessary  to  support  it,  raised  ;  that  he  delighted  not 
in  blood  or  persecution  ;  but  tliat  the  art  of  government  had  dif- 
ferent rules,  according  to  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  people 
where  and  upon  wliom  it  was  to  be  i)ut  in  practice.  His  great 
wisdom  appf^ared  in  nothing  more,  than  in  preserving  (sic)  himself 
amidst  liis  troops,  his  converts,  and  numerous  family,  all  in  a 
manner  fit  for  the  throne  ;  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  magni- 
ficence in  his  buildings.  This  was  the  sum  of  the  discourse  these 
gentlemen  were  pleased  to  entertain  me  with."  ' 

'  The  king,  "of  late  yoars  at  least,  prefemiij,'  the  virtuous"— Louis  XIV. 
being  tht'ii  sixty  years  old — "and  preserving  himself  ami<l.st  his  troops,  his 
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The  libi;aries  of  Paris,  as  described  by  the  English  visitor 
were  neither  few  nor  poorly  supplied,  but  Dr.  Lister  observed 
that  "  the  books  which  were  written  by  Protestants  were 
locked  up  in  wire  cases,  not  to  be  come  at  without  particular 
leave." 

If,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors,  all  France 
was  Paris,  so  all  Paris — that  is  to  say,  all  fashionable  Paris, 
and  the  whole  literary  life  of  Paris — was  centred  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. "  In  "France,  everything  contributes  to  make  the 
spirit  of  society  flourish  ;  in  this  the  national  genius  accords 
with  the  political  order  of  things,  and  it  is  as  though  the 
plant  had  been  selected  for  the  soil  in  the  first  instance.  The 
Frenchman  instinctively  loves  to  find  himself  in  company, 
and.  the  reason  is,  that  he  does  well  and  easily  whatever 
society  requires.  .  .  .  He  Avould  suffer  almost  as  much  from 
being  rude  as  from  encountering  rudeness.  .  .  .  When  we 
give  pleasure,  others  like  to  give  us  pleasure,  and  what  we 
give  in  thoughtfulness  is  returned  to  us  in  attentions.  In 
such  company  one  can  converse  ;  for  to  converse  is  to  amuse 
others  by  amusing  oneself,  and  there  is  no  more  lively  pleasure 
for  a  Frenchman.  Brisk  and  sinuous  conversation  is  for  him 
like  the  flight  of  a  bird ;  from  idea  to  idea  he  flits,  alert, 
excited  by  the  '  go '  of  others,  with  a  spring,  with  circuits, 
with  sudden  returns,  low  down,  on  high,  skimming  the  ground 
or  the  hill-tops,  neither  burying  himself  in  holes  nor  impeding 
himself  in  thickets,  nor  seeking  from  the  thousand  objects 

converts,  and  numerous  family  " —  he  having  at  that  time  only  one  legitimate 
child  alive  —  require  no  comment.  But  the  flattering  portrait,  given  above, 
demands  to  be  corrected  by  history,  which  is  more  apt  to  be  just  than  com- 
plaisant. The  mode  whereby  the  intendants  and  tax-collectors  raised  the  vast 
sums  required  for  the  expenditure  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  has  nowhere 
been  better  explained  than  in  Taine's  Ancien  Regime,  or  by  Sir  James  Stephen, 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  Lectures  13  and  1 4.  And  as  for  the  mildness 
of  the  royal  disposition,  it  would  be  well  to  read  M.  Henri  Martin's  Histoire 
de  France,  vol.  xiii.  p.  626,  and  on  the  dra/jonnacles  directed  against  the 
Protestants  Sir  John  Reresby's  Travels  and  Memoirs. 
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which  he  glides  past  anything  else  than  the  variety  and 
pleasantness  of  their  aspect.  Thus  gifted  and  inclined,  he  is 
fitted  for  a  state  of  things  which,  during  ten  hours  in  the  day, 
brought  men  together ;  the  inborn  temper  harmonises  with 
the  social  condition  to  bring  the  drawing-room  to  perfection. 
At  the  head  of  all  tlie  king  sets  the  example."  ^  "  Louis  XIV. 
conversed,"  Madame  dc  Caylus  informs  us,-  "  perfectly. 
Whether  he  would  banter  or  make  jokes,  or  whether  he  con- 
descended to  tell  a  story,  it  was  witli  infinite  grace,  a  noble 
and  refined  bearing  which  I  have  seen  in  none  but  him." 

The  king's  patronage  and  encouragement  of  letters  were 
not  confined  to  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  polite  conversa- 
tion, nor  to  tlie  munificence  with  which  he  showered  pecuniary 
rewards  upon  men  distinguished  in  literature,  science,  and 
art.  The  Academy  had  special  reason  to  be  grateful,  both  to 
him  and  to  Colbert,  who  occupied  the  fautcuil  first  accorded 
to  Silhon,^  and  who,  in  16G6,  established  the  AcacUmic  ties 
Sciences.*  Even  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  instructed  to 
invite,  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  men  of  literary  and 
artistic  distinction,  many  of  whom  settled  in  Paris,  whilst 
others  received  in  their  own  countries  substantial  favours  from 
the  king  of  France.  But  it  was  in  his  own  court  that  the 
patronage  of  Louis  was  most  conspicuous  and  most  inHuential. 

"  Material  benefits,^  the  social  advantages  accorded  to  men 
of  letters  or  artists,  are  very  far  from  completely  explaining 
the  action  exerted  by  Louis  XIV.  on  the  genius  of  liis  time. 
To  the  sciences  he  furnished  with  liberality  the  instruments 
of  their  researches  and  their  oljservations  :  this  is  all  that  de- 
j»ends  upon  supreme  power  ;  for  letters  and  the  aits  he  can 
do,  and  he  does,  more.     He  offers  them  at  his  court  an  itmc- 

^   II.  Tuiiie,  rAncien  Regime,  Wc.  ii.  ch.  2. 

*  iSiiKvfnir.i,  p.  108.     See  also  Saint  Simon,  Mimoires,  vol.  xii.  161. 
»  1590-1067. 

*  Mazarin,  in  16  IS,  had   cstahlishcil  an  Acndimie  di:  Pcinture  ft  de  Seulp' 
turt.  *  Henri  Martin,  lUstoire  de  France,  vol.  xiii.  p.  163. 
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sphere  which  determines  their  development  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion.  He  imposes  upon  them,  in  a  kind  of  general  harmony, 
the  spirit  of  order,  unity,  gravity,  tempered  by  the  elegance 
which  is  in  himself,  and  which  is,  so  to  speak,  himself.  He 
assumes  from  his  throne  that  species  of  spiritual  direction 
which  an  individual  society  had  possessed,  and  makes  himself 
the  inlieritor  of  the  hotel  de  Eambouillet,  at  the  same  time 
enlarging  his  inheritance.  What  an  influence  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  intellect  and  the  imagination  must  not  have 
been  exercised  by  the  admission  of  writers  and  artists  into 
that  court-life  in  which  everything  breathes  an  air  of  grandeur, 
of  taste  and  magnificence,  in  which  everything  at  once  ani- 
mates, sustains,  and  embraces  the  flight  of  the  spirit !" 


§  2.   MOLlfeRE. 

The  drama  attained  its  highest  excellence  and  repute  in 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  we  should  not  be  making  a  very 
hazardous  assertion  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  literature  of 
that  epoch  in  France  attained  its  height  of  glory  in  the  drama. 
No  French  dramatist  has  excelled  Moliere,  Corneille,  and 
Eacine  ;  no  group  of  authors  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
more  brilliant,  more  powerful,  more  originative.  When  we 
turn  our  eyes  upon  the  stage  for  which  these  three  wrote,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  full  splendour  of  the  Augustan  age,  in 
all  its  refinement  and  culture,  its  luxury  and  elegance,  its 
strength  of  wit  and  justness  of  expression,  its  social  polish 
and  gorgeous  display.  Great  as  was  the  advance  made  by  the 
audience  of  Jodelle  upon  the  audience  of  the  moralities  and 
soties}  the  advance  of  the  court  and  society  under  the  Bour- 
bons upon  the  court  and  society  under  the  Valois  was  equally 

1  See  about  Jodelle,  Lk.  iv.  en.  4,  g  2. 
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great.  The  Grand  Monarque,  listening  to  a  masterpiece  of 
Corneille,  Moliere,  or  Eacine,  surrounded  by  his  brilliant 
circle  of  lords  and  ladies,  represented  an  almost  incalculable 
development  of  ceremonious  culture,  in  idea,  in  apparel,  and 
in  general  surroundings,  since  the  day  when,  about  a  hundred 
years  before,  whilst  the  blossom  of  the  Renaissance  was  barely 
expanded,  the  popinjay  King  Henry  II.  looked  on  at  the 
first  crude  sketch  of  a  French  classical  play.  Stage,  scenery, 
appointments,  audience,  critic,  music,  actors,  and  authors,  all 
now  bore  witness  to  and  adorned,  as  they  were  in  fact  the 
most  elaborate  product  of,  an  Augustan  age. 

Paris  up  to  this  time  had  had  little  opportunity  of  know- 
ing what  true  comedy  was.  It  had  had  farces  in  abundance, 
not  only  of  home  growth  but  imported,  and  from  Italy  in 
particular.  \\Tien  Moliere  came  before  the  public  with  his 
homogeneous  and  well-trained  company,  and  his  repertory 
of  excellent  character-sketches  and  comic  situations,  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  was  expressed  by  a  member  of  the  audience 
which  listened  to  the  first  production  of  his  Pridoises 
Ridicules  :  "  Courage,  Moliere,  this  is  genuine  comedy  !  " 

France  had  long  been  waiting  for  genuine  comedy ; 
waiting  rather  by  an  instinctive  requirement  of  the  national 
genius,  and  with  an  aptitude  to  appreciate  the  highest  comic 
art  as  soon  as  it  might  be  manifested,  than  with  any  definite 
conception  of  the  exact  thing  that  was  lacking  on  the  stage. 
The  French  nature  was  precisely  fitted  to  produce  and  to 
enjoy  the  loftiest  style  of  character-comedy,  but  no  modern 
literature  had  liitherto  exhibited  that  which  Molit^re  was  to 
provide.  The  author  of  the  J'rdcicitses  liidimlcs  and  Tartvffe 
was  essentially  the  outcome  of  his  age,  the  dramatist  of 
drawing-room  life,  whose  genius  enabled  him  to  wed  the 
foibles  of  the  salon  with  elegant  phraseology,  and  scenic  effect 
with  admirable  poetic  expression  ;  and  the  contrast  between 
his  lofty  and  conscientious  work  and  the  puerilities  and  license 
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of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  models  was  as  marked  as  it  was 
readily  recognised.  Yet  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  acclimatise 
in  France  even  the  liigh  style  of  comedy  introduced  by 
Moliere,  and  he  liad  to  intermix  it  with  a  good  many  farces 
to  make  it  go  down.  For  twelve  long  years,  leading  the  life 
of  a  strolling  player,  Moliere  observed  and  studied  character  ; 
and  when  at  last  he  thought  himself  safe  from  opposition, 
under  the  powerful  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Church,  the 
University,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  statesmen — 
once  more  united  as  in  the  age  of  Francis  I.  —  conspired  to 
cast  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  literary  freedom.  It  was 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  which,  shocked  and  jealous  at  the 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  appearance  of  Tartuffe,  brought 
the  veto  of  the  king  to  bear  against  the  company  of  the 
Palais-Royal ;  and  though  Moliere  believed  that  his  private 
intercession  had  obtained  the  removal  of  this  veto,  his 
enemies  were  bold  and  powerful  enough,  during  the  absence 
of  Louis,  on  the  further  representation  of  the  play,  to  prevent 
its  production  a  second  time.  Moliere  was  able  to  cope  with 
his  adversaries,  yet  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  decree  of 
excommunication  passed  against  comedians  in  France  was  not 
absolutely  rescinded  until  the  present  century. 

We  do  not  forget  that  Corncille  wrote  comedies  before 
Moliere  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  youngest  of 
the  two  dramatists  owed  something,  even  in  comedy,  to  the 
oldest.  Moliere  began  by  adapting  from  and  imitating  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  comedy-writers,  upon  whom  many  of  his 
first  farces  were  founded  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
he  even  remodelled  some  of  the  earlier  sotics.  It  was  perhaps 
due  to  Corneille's  influence  as  much  as  to  anything  else  that 
his  genius  at  last  discovered  its  true  level.  He  confessed  to 
Boileau  his  great  indebtedness  to  Le  Mcntcur.  "  When  it  was 
first  performed,"  he  says,  "  I  had  already  a  wish  to  write,  but 
was  in  doul.tt  as  to  what  it  should  be.     My  ideas  were  still 
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confused,  but  this  piece  determined  them.  In  short,  but  for 
the  appearance  of  Le  Menteur,  though  I  should  no  doubt  have 
written  comedies  of  intrigue,  like  VEtourdi  or  Ic  B^pit 
aviourexix,  I  should  perhaps  never  have  written  the  Misan- 
throjK."  Eliminate  the  generosity  from  this  confession,  and 
no  doubt  the  truth  remains  that  ^loliere  did  form  his  best 
style  of  comedy  upon  the  master  of  French  tragedy. 

Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  who  subsequently  assumed  the 
name  of  Moli^re,^  was  born  in  the  year  tliat  Fran^-ois  de  Sales 
died,  one  year  after  the  birth  of  La  Fontaine,  four  years  before 
the  birth  of  his  friend  Chapelle  and  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
When  the  Cid  was  first  performed  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
and  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  the  first  representation  of  le 
Menteur.  The  son  of  a  valei  de  ckambre  tapissier  of  Louis 
XIIL,  he  succeeded  in  due  course  to  the  emoluments  and 
lionours,  such  as  they  were,  of  his  father ;  but  he  liad  early 
conceived  a  passion  for  the  stage,  and  in  the  year  1643  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Jllustre  TJiddtre  of  Madeleine  Bejart,  a 
woman  four  years  his  senior.  With  her  were  already  associ- 
ated her  brother  Joseph,  her  sister  Genevieve,  about  two  years 
younger  than  ^loliere,  and  eight  others,  most  of  whom  had 
dropped  out  of  tlie  company  before  its  final  settlement  in 
Paris.  For  a  year  or  two  the  Illustrc  Jliddtre  temi)ted  fortune 
in  the  capital  without  success,  and  in  1G46  they  commenced 
a  tour  through  the  provinces  which  was  destined  t€  continue 
for  twelve  years.  The  debts  wliich  they  had  incurred  weighed 
upon  them  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  juincipally  upon 
Moliere,  who  was  once  imprisoned  and  several  times  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  the  company's  creditors.  No  doubt  these  latter 
had  discovered  that  the  young  actor  had  friends  who  would 
rescue  liim  from  durance,  which  was  done  on  .several  occa- 
sions, but  as   late   as  IGGO  we  read  of  Moliere's  discliarging 

'  1622-1673.  Sec  tlie  iirt-fiiton-  ni<Tnoir  to  tlie  imtlmr's  tniiislation  of  the 
Ihvtnatic  Works  n/ Molit'e.     E<linbiirgh  :  Pnti-rson.     1875. 
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probably  the  last  of  the  debts  for  which  at  this  period  he 
made  himself  responsible. 

The  plays  first  acted  by  Moli^re  and  liis  friends  were,  of 
course,  the  farces  then  most  in  vogue  ;  amongst  others  the 
comedies  of  Scarron,  and  the  yet  inferior  productions  of  Denis 
Beys  and  Desfontaines.  The  former  had  written  a  ridiculous 
piece  called  VHojiital  des  Fous.  The  latter  was  the  author  of 
EurymMon  ou  Villustre  Pirate;  I'illvstre  Com4dien,ou  le  Martyre 
de  Saint  Genest,  and  of  several  other  inflated  pieces.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  at  which  jMoliere's  earliest 
plays  were  produced,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  began  to  write 
for  his  company  as  soon  as  he  had  enlisted  in  it.  He  seems, 
like  Shakspeare,  to  have,  in  part  at  least,  adapted  the  plays  of 
others  ;  but  in  the  year  1653,  if  not  earlier,  he  had  produced 
VEtourdi,  and  in  1656  7c  D6pit  amoureux. 

The  Illustre  ThMtre  is  heard  of  at  Nantes,  Limoges, 
Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Narbonne,  Lyons,  where  Moliere  pro- 
duced his  first  serious  attempt  at  high  comedy  in  verse, 
lEtourdi.  In  1653  they  played  by  invitation  at  the  country- 
seat  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  schoolfellow  of  Moliere. 
Three  years  later  they  played  the  Ddpit  amoureux  at  Beziers, 
during-  the  meeting  in  that  town  of  the  Parliament  of  Lan- 
guedoc.  At  Grenoble,  in  1658,  the  painter  Mignard,  with 
other  of  his  admirers,  persuaded  him  to  take  his  company — 
for  he  was  joint-manager  with  Madeleine  Bejart — to  Paris  ; 
and  this  he  did,  after  a  concluding  trip  to  Piouen.  In  Paris 
they  began  by  playing  before  Philippe,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  took  them  under  his  protection, 
and  introduced  them  to  the  court.  At  this  time  the  company 
was  considerably  stronger,  as  well  as  richer,  than  when  it 
left  Paris.  There  were  now  four  ladies,  Madeleine  Bejart, 
Genevieve  Bejart,  Duparc,  and  Debrie ;  the  two  brothers 
Bejart — the  youngest,  Louis,  had  joined  at  Lyons — Duparc, 
Debrie,  Dufresne,  and  Croisac,  making,  with  Moliere  himself, 
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eleven  persons.  It  may  be  concluded  that  their  torn- — or, 
at  all  events,  that  part  of  it  whicli  dated  from  I.yons — had 
been  very  successful ;  for  we  find  that  Josepli  Bejart,  who 
died  early  in  1659,  left  behind  him  a  fortune  of  twenty-four 
thousand  golden  crowns.  So  at  least  we  are  told  by  the 
physician  Guy-Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  May  27,  1659  ;  and 
he  adds,  "  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  believe  that  Peru  is 
no  longer  in  America,  but  in  Paris  ?" 

The  condition  of  the  drama  in  Paris  at  the  time  when 
Moli^.re  returned  to  the  capital  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Tliere  were  in  1658  five  theatres  in  Paris  :  one  at  the  hotel 
de  Bourgogne  ;  one  at  the  ^larais  ;  one  nnder  the  patronage 
of  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans;  a 
Spanish  company  ;  and  an  Italian  company  at  the  Petit 
Bourbon,  under  the  managership  of  Torelli.  It  was  with  the 
first  and  last  of  these  that  Moliere  came  chielly  into  conflict  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  other  three  were  of  no  great 
account,  at  all  events  as  competitors  for  the  favour  of  the 
general  public.  Torelli  soon  fonnd  that  the  new  comer 
commauded  his  hundreds  where  he  himself  could  only  count 
by  scores,  and  he  gave  up  the  Petit  Bourbon  to  ^loliere  in 
1659. 

Moliere's  company  called  themselves  ComMicns  de  Mon- 
-  sieiir ;  and  after  Torelli  had  left  them  full  possession  of  the 
Petit  Bourbon,  their  greatest  rivals  in  public  favour  were 
the  company  nt  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne,  who  played  Corneille, 
Scudery,  Scarron,  and  other  authors  of  less  note.  In  1659 
Moliere  took  the  town  by  storm  with  his  Prdcicuscs  Ridindcs, 
a  satire  in  one  act  on  the  exaggerations  of  the  hotel  de 
Rambouillet.  This  was  followed  in  the,  succeeding  year  by 
Sganardlc  oil  Le  Cocu  hnaffinaire ;  in  the  beginning  of  1661 
appeared  Don  Garcic  de  Navarre,  a  heroic  piece  in  five  acts, 
intended  to  delineate  the  evils  of  passionate  jealousy  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  wiMe  produced  I'JCcok  dcs  ^faris,  a  satire  on 
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unreasonable  jealousy,  and  Lcs  ■  Fdchcux,  a  court  sketch  of 
several  kincb  of  bores ;  in  16G2  I'lJcole  des  Fcmmcs,  an 
attempt  to  show  the  danger  of  bringing  girls  up  in  too  strict 
a  manner,  with  its  sequel,  the  Critique  de  VA'cole  des  Fcmmcs, 
in  the  year  after.  Boursault,^  an  amiable  man,  but  a  mediocre 
playwright,  envious  of  Moliere's  growing  fame,  wrote  for  the 
hotel  de  Bourgogne,  which  eagerly  accepted,  if  it  did  not 
bespeak  his  piece,  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre  ou  la  Contre- 
critique  de  VEcole  des  Femvies,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
bring  his  brother-author  into  ridicule;  but  Moliere  took 
ample  revenge  in  his  Impromptu  de  Versailles,  in  which 
he  soundly  lashed  his  rivals ;  though  it  may  be  men- 
tioned to  his  honour  that  it  was  never  printed  during  his 
lifetime.  In  1GG4  he  wrote  the  Mariaye  Ford,  a  one-act  piece 
with  eight  entries  de  lallet,  specially  designed  for  court  repre- 
sentation, in  which  the  king  himself  was  pleased  to  dance ; 
and,  a  month  or  two  later,  the  Princesse  d Elide,  a  cumbrous 
and  comparatively  inferior  ]:)roduction,  done  in  great  haste  at 
the  command  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  liad  determined  upon  an 
eight  days'  festival  in  honour  of  Louise  de  la  Valliere. 

It  was  during  these  festivities  that,  for  the  first  time,  was 
represented  the  three  first  acts  of  Moliere's  masterpiece,  Tar- 
tuffe  ou  Vlmposteur,  a  play  well  worthy  of  the  best  and  most 
legitimate  subject  which  satire  can  have  to  deal  with.  No- 
thing can  be  fairer  or  more  appropriate  tlian  that  the  art 
which  consists  in  feigning  a  representation  of  real  life  on  the 
stage  should  take,  as  the  butt  of  its  ridicule  and  the  object 
of  its  skill,  the  man  whose  whole  life  and  character  are  engaged 
in  feigning  the  possession  of  virtue,  and  seeming  to  be  that 
which  he  is  not.  The  earliest  satirists  and  dramatists  have 
seized  on  the  topic  with  avidity  ;  and  to  go  no  farther  out  of 
our  way  than  Moliere's  predecessors  in  France,  we  may  men- 
tion tlie  authors  of  the  romance  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  Eutebeuf, 

1  1638-1701. 
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Jean  de  Meung,  the  author  of  the  Farce  des  Brits,  Regnier, 
Scarron,  even  Pascal.  Very  various,  no  doubt,  are  the  hypo- 
critical types  encountered  in  the  works  of  these  and  other 
satirists  ;  but  all  must  necessarily  have  a  certain  amount  of 
family  likeness,  and  many  a  hereditary  trait  is  recognised  as 
common  to  at  least  two,  if  not  to  all  of  the  race.  "Moliere 
gives  us  the  hypocrite  by  nature,  the  man  who  would  be  a 
canting  scoundrel  even  if  it  did  not  'pay' ;  who  cannot  help 
being  so  ;  who  is  a  human  being,  and  therefore  not  perfect  ; 
who  is  a  man,  and  thus  sensually  inclined  ;  who  employs 
certain  means  to  subdue  his  passions,  and  to  become  a  '  whited 
sepulchre,'  but  who  gives  all  the  more  way  to  them  when  he 
imagines  that  he  can  do  so  with  impunity."  Tartuffe,  who 
ought  to  be  bound  to  Orgon  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude, 
allows  the  son  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house  by  his  father, 
because  the  latter  will  not  believe  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  hypocrite — tries  to  seduce  his  benefactor's  wife, 
to  marrv  his  daughter  by  a  first  marriage;  and  finallv, 
after  having  obtained  all  his  dupe's  property,  betrays  him  to 
the  king  as  a  criminal  against  the  state.  The  dhioucmcnt  ot 
the  play  is  that  Tartuffe  himself  is  led  to  prison,  and  that  vice 
is  for  the  nonce  punished  on  the  stage  as  it  deserves  to  be.^ 
We  shall  give  one  scene  of  Moliere  as  a  specimen  of  his  skill, 
namely  the  one  in  which  Tartuffe  declares  his  love  to  Elmire, 
Orgon's  wife,  whilst  Damis,  the  latter's  sou,  is  secretly  present 
during  the  conversation  : — 

Tartiijj'e.  May  Heaven  for  ever  in  its  mighty  goodness, 
Bestow  upon  you  health  of  soul  and  body, 
And  ))U'S.s  your  days  as  much  as  can  desire 
The  luunblest  among  those  its  love  directs ! 

Elmire.     I'm  much  obliged  for  such  a  pious  wish. 
But  let  us  sit — we  shall  be  more  at  ease. 

Tartuffe  {smied).  Arc  you  recovered  quite  from  the  attack  1 

'  See  the  Introductory  Notice  to  Tartuffe,  in  my  edition  of  Moliirc,  voL 
It.  p.  97,  etiKurim. 
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Elmire.      Yes,  quite  ;  and  very  soon  the  fever  left  me. 
Tartuffe.    My  prayers  have  not  sufficient  influence 

To  have  drawn  down  this  gracious  gift  from  high ; 
But  no  devout  entreaties  were  sent  up 
Unless  they  asked  for  your  recovery. 
Elmire.      You  are  too  anxious  in  your  zeal  for  me. 
Tartuffe.     We  cannot  cherish  your  dear  health  too  much ; 

And  to  restore  it,  I  would  give  my  own. 
Elmire.      That 's  pushing  Christian  charity  too  far  ; 

And  I  feel  much  indebted  for  this  kindness. 
Tartuffe.    I  do  much  less  for  you  than  you  deserve. 
Elmire.      I  wished  in  private  to  converse  with  you, 

And  am  quite  glad  that  none  observes  us  here. 
Tartuffe.     I,  too,  am  charmed  ;  and  doubtless  feel  it  sweet, 
Dear  madam,  to  be  here  alone  with  you. 
I  liave  asked  from  Heaven  this  opportunity, 
But  until  now  it  was  not  granted  me. 
Elmire.      All  that  I  wish  is  a  few  Avords  with  you. 

In  which  you  '11  bare  your  heart  and  nothing  hide. 
Tartuffe.    And  in  return,  as  no  uncommon  favour, 
I'll  bare  before  you  my  entire  soul. 
And  swear  to  you  that  the  reports  I've  spread 
Of  visitors  attracted  by  your  charms 
Are  not  inspired  by  a  dislike  for  you, 
But  rather  by  a  fit  of  passionate  zeal, 
And  pure  designs.  .  . 
Elmire.  I  therefore  take  it  well. 

And  think  my  welfare  causes  you  concern. 
Tartuffe  {taking  Elmire  s  hand  and  jyressing  her  fingers).    No  doubt, 

dear  madam,  and  my  warmth  is  such  .  .  . 
Elmire.     You  squeeze  too  hard  ! 

Tartuffe.  'Tis  through  excess  of  zeal 

I  never  meant  to  give  you  any  i)ain, 
And  I  much  sooner  would  .  .  .    {He  places  his  hand  on 
Elmire  s  knee). 
Elmire.  What  does  there  your  hand  ? 

Tartuffe.  I  feel  your  dress  ;  the  stuff  is  very  soft. 
Elmire.    Oh  !  pray  desist,  the  least  thing  tickles  me. 
'Elmire  jJushes  her  chair  Lack,  and  Tartuffe  draws  near  with  his.) 
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Tartuffe  [liandUng  the  collar  of  Elmire).  Bless  me !    What  won- 
drous skill  this  lace  displays, 
They  work  miraculously  now-a-days. 
Ne'er  did  they  do  so  well,  in  anytliing. 

Elmire.    True.     But  about  our  business  let  us  talk ; 

They  say  my  husband,  breaking  from  his  word, 
Gives  you  his  daugliter.     Tell  me,  is  this  true  ] 

Tartuffe.  He  dropp'd  a  hint ;  but,  madam,  sooth  to  say, 

That's  not  the  happiness  for  which  I  am  sighing  , 
And  elsewhere  I  behold  those  wondrous  charms 
Source  of  the  bliss  for  which  alone  I  long. 

Elmire.     I  trow  you  do  not  care  for  earthly  things. 

Tartuffe.  My  breast  does  not  contain  a  heart  of  stone. 

Elmire.     For  me,  I  think  your  sighs  tend  all  to  heaven, 
And  that  nought  here  below  stays  your  desires. 

Tartuffe.  The  love  which  sways  us  for  eternal  beauties 
Does  not  prevent  the  love  of  earthly  things  : 
Tlie  works  which  heaven  itself  has  perfect  made, 
Delight  our  senses,  and  that  easily ; 
In  such  as  you  shine  its  reflected  charms ; 
In  you  alone  it  shows  its  rarest  wonders  ; 
Upon  your  face  such  beauties  are  diffused 
As  dazzle  every  eye,  win  every  heart ; 
And  I  could  not  behold  you,  perfect  creature. 
Without  in  you  admiring  nature's  Author, 
And  ft-el  my  heart  inflamed  with  burning  love 
For  his  best  image  painted  by  Himself. 
At  first  I  was  afraid  this  secret  ardour 
Was  but  a  cunning  snare  of  the  foul  fiend  ! 
I  even  resolved'  then  to  avoid  your  presence. 
Deeming  you  stayed  the  work  of  rny  salvation. 
But  I  found  out,  at  last,  0  !   lovely  beauty. 
That  no  guilt  need  attach  to  this  my  passion, 
Which  I  can  reconcile  with  modesty ; 
And  this  liius  made  me  yiehl  my  heart  to  it. 
'Tis,  I  confess,  an  act  of  arrant  boldness 
That  I  dare  make  the  ofl'er  of  my  heart ; 
But  in  your  goodnes.s  all  my  hopes  are  placed. 
Not  in  Weak  elfurts  that  myself  can  make. 
VOL.  11.  P 
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In  you  rests  all  my  hope,  my  welfare,  peace, 
On  you  depends  my  torment  or  my  bliss; 
In  short,  by  your  sole  sentence  I  shall  be 
Happy  or  not,  just  as  it  pleases  you. 
Elmire.     I  own  the  avowal  to  be  most  gallant. 

But,  truth  to  say,  it  takes  me  by  surprise. 
!Methinks  you  should  more  strongly  arm  your  heart, 
And  well  consider  such  a  bold  design. 
A  pious  man  like  you,  and  so  well  known  .  .  . 
Tartuffe.  I  am  not  less  a  man  for  being  pious ; 

And  when  one  contemplates  your  heavenly  charms, 
The  heart  is  captive  ta'en,  and  reasons  not. 
I  know  such  speech  from  me  must  strange  appear ; 
But,  madam,  after  all,  I'm  not  an  angel ; 
And,  if  you  blame  the  avowal  I  have  made, 
You  must  condemn  your  own  attractive  charms. 
AVhen  I  beheld  their  superhuman  brightness. 
That  very  moment  you  became  my  queen  ; 
Th'  unheard-of  sweetness  of  your  looks  divine 
Broke  down  my  stubborn  and  resisting  heart ; 
ll  It  overcame  my  fasts,  and  pray'rs,  and  tears, 

I  And  led  all  my  desires  towards  your  charms. 

My  looks,  my  sighs,  said  so  a  thousand  times ; 
And  now,  by  speech,  I  make  my  meaning  clear. 
That  you  would  view  with  soul  a  little  kind 
The  sufferings  of  your  unworthy  slave  ; 
If  you  Avould  kindly  grant  some  consolation, 
And  deign  to  stoop  low  as  my  nothingness. 
For  you,  sweet  marvel,  I  shall  ever  feel. 
Devotion  which  no  other  equalled  yet. 
Your  honour  runs  no  risk  with  me  at  all. 
Need  fear  no  shame  from  any  act  of  mine. 
These  courtly  gallants,  on  whom  women  doat. 
Are  noisy  in  their  deeds,  boast  in  their  speech ; 
On  their  success  they  often  plume  themselves ; 
They  bruit  about  the  favours  they  receive  ; 
They  indiscreetly  betray  confidence, 
ALud  desecrate  the  altar  of  their  love. 
But  men  like  us  burn  with  a  prudent  flame, 
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With  us  for  ever  secrecy  is  safe. 
The  care  we  take  of  our  own  reputation 
Secures  from  every  chance  her  whom  we  love  ; 
"With  us  they  find,  when  they  accept  our  liearts. 
Love  without  scandal,  pleasure  without  fear. 

Elmire.     I  listen'd  to  your  speech  ;  your  special  pleading 
Has  pretty  well  explained  itself  to  me. 
But  are  you  not  afraid  that  I  may  choose 
To  tell  my  husVjand  of  this  gallant  ardour, 
And  that  the  sudden  tiding  of  such  love 
May  change  the  friendship  which  he  feels  for  you  1 

Tartuffe.  I  know  that  you  possess  so  great  a  kindness. 
That  you  will  pardon  my  temerity  ; 
That  you'll  excuse,  because  of  human  frailty. 
The  violent  transports  of  offending  passion, 
That  you'll  bethink,  by  looking  at  yourself, 
Tliat  people  are  not  blind,  and  men  are  flesh  and  blood. 

Elmire.     Others  perhaps  might  take  it  differently; 
But  my  discretion  here  shall  show  itself; 
I  shall  not  tell  the  matter  to  my  husband  ; 
But,  in  return,  I'll  something  ask  of  you  : 
To  forward  honestly,  and  without  quibbling, 
The  union  of  Valere  with  Mariane, 
And  to  renounce  the  unjust  power,  wliich  would 
Enrich  you  with  another's  property.^ 

*  **  Tarluffe.   Qiift  le  ci<l  a  jamais,  par  sa  toute-bonte, 

Kt  (le  I'iine  ct  du  corps  vous  ilonne  la  sant^, 

Kt  Vxiiiisse  vos  jours  autaiit  (jue  le  desire 

Le  plus  Imiiible  de  ccnx  que  son  amour  ius[)ire  I 
Elmire.     .le  suis  fort  obli^'ee  a  ce  aouliait  picu.\. 

Mnis  prenons  une  chaise,  afiii  d'etre  un  peu  niieux. 
TuTluffe  (asaU).   Comment  de  votre  mal  vous  sentez-vous  remise  f 
Elmire  (fw.»i»r).    Fort  bien  ;  et  cette  fievrc  a  bientOt  (juitt^  priM. 
Tartuffe.   Mes  prieres  u'ont  pas  le  merite  qu'il  faut 

Pour  avoir  attire  cette  gmec  d'en  liaut ; 

Mais  je  n'ai  fait  au  ciel  nulle  devote  instance 

Qui  n'ait  en  pour  ol«jet  votre  convalescence. 
Elmire.      Votre  zele  jiour  moi  s'est  trop  inquietc. 
Tarluffe.   On  ne  petit  trop  cli^rir  votre  cliire  sant^  ; 

Kt,  )Kiur  la  retablir,  j'aumis  donne  la  mionne 
Elmire.      C'est  pousser  bien.avant  la  cliaritd  chrctu-nne  ; 
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Tartuffc  made  many  enemies  for  Moliere,  especially 
amongst  the  clergy,  who  -were  not  afraid  of  being  tM'itted  with 
their  too  ready  application  to  themselves  of  the  moral  of  the 


Tartuffe. 
Elmire. 

Tartuffe. 


Elmire. 

Tartuffe. 


Elmire. 

Tartuffe. 

Elmire. 

Tartuffe. 


Elviire. 
Tartuffe. 
Elmire. 
Tartuffe 


Elmire. 


Tartuffe. 


Elm  ire. 

Tartuffe. 

Elmire. 

Tartuffe. 


Et  je  vous  dois  beaucoup  pour  toutes  ces  bontes. 

Je  fais  bien  moins  pour  vous  que  vous  ne  meritez. 

J'ai  voulu  vous  parler  en  secret  d'uiie  afTaire, 

Et  suis  bien  aise,  ici,  qxi'aucun  ne  nous  eclaire. 

J'en  suis  ravi  de  meme  ;  et,  sans  doute,  11  m'est  doux, 

Madame,  de  me  voir  seul  a  seul  avec  vous. 

C'est  une  occasion  qu'au  ciel  j'ai  demandee. 

Sans  que,  jusqu'a  cette  heure,  il  me  I'ait  accordee. 

Pour  moi,  ce  que  je  veux,  c'est  un  mot  d'entretien, 

Ou  tout  votre  coeur  s'ouvre,  et  ne  me  cache  rien. 

Et  je  ne  veux  aussi,  pour  grace  singuliere, 

Que  montrer  a  vos  yeux  mon  Tune  tout  entiere, 

Et  vous  faire  serment  que  les  bruits  que  j'ai  faits 

Des  visites  qu'ici  rcQoivent  vos  attraits 

Ne  sont  pas  envers  vous  I'effet  d'aucune  haine, 

Mais  plutot  d'un  transport  de  zele  qui  m'entraine, 

Et  d'lm  pur  mouvement.   .   . 

Je  le  prends  bien  aussi, 
Et  crois  que  mon  salut  vous  donne  ce  souci. 
Oui,  madame,  sans  doute  ;  et  ma  ferveur  est  telle.   .  . 
Ouf !  vous  me  serrez  trop. 

C'est  par  exces  de  zele. 
De  vous  faire  aucun  mal  je  n'eus  jamais  dessein, 
Etj'aurois  bien  plutot.  .  . 

Que  fait  la  votre  main  ? 
Je  tate  votre  habit :  I'etoffe  en  est  moelleuse. 
Ah  !  de  grace,  laissez,  je  suis  fort  chatouilleuse. 
{'iiMniayit  le  Jichu  d' Elmire).  Mon  Dieu !  que  de  ce  point  Touv- 

rage  est  merveilleux  ! 
On  travaille  aujourd'hui  d'un  air  miraculeux  : 
Jamais,  en  tout  chose,  on  n'a  vu  si  bien  faire. 
II  est  vrai.     Mais  parlons  un  peu  de  notre  affaire. 
On  tient  que  mon  mari  veut  degager  sa  foi, 
Et  vous  donner  sa  fille.     Est-il  vrai  ?  dites-moi. 
11  m'en  a  dit  dit  deux  mots  :  mais,  madame,  a  vrai  dire, 
Ce  n'est  pas  le  bonheur  apres  quoi  je  soupire  ; 
Et  je  vois  autre  part  les  merveilleux  attraits 
De  la  felicite  qui  fait  tous  mes  souhaits. 
C'est  que  vous  n'ainiez  rien  des  choses  de  la  terre. 
Mon  sein  n'enferrae  pas  un  cceur  qui  soit  de  pierre. 
Pour  moi,  je  crois  qu'au  ciel  tendent  tous  vos  soupirs, 
Et  que  rien  ici-bas  n'arrete  vos  desirs. 
L'amour  qui  nous  attache  aux  beautes  eternelles 
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play.     It  was  prohibited  in  1C64  ;  and  some  zealous  clergy- 
men even  went  so  fur  as  to  write  treatises  which  they  hoped 

N'etouffe  pas  en  uous  I'amour  dcs  temporelles  : 

Nos  sens  facilement  peuvent  etre  cbarmes 

Des  ouvrages  parfaits  que  le  ciel  a  formes. 

Ses  attraits  reflecliis  brillent  dans  vos  pareilles  ; 

Afais  il  etale  en  vous  ses  plus  rares  merveilles  : 

II  a  sur  votre  face  epanche  des  beautes 

Dont  les  yeux  sont  surpris,  et  les  coeurs  trausportes  ; 

Et  je  n'ai  pu  vous  voir,  parfaite  creature, 

Sans  admirer  en  vous  Tauteur  de  la  nature, 

Et  d'une  ardente  amour  sentir  nion  roeur  atteint, 

Au  plus  beau  des  portraits  oil  lui-meme  il  s'est  peint 

D'abord  j'appreheudai  que  cette  ardeur  secrete 

Ne  fut  du  noir  esprit  une  surprise  adroite  ; 

Et  meme  a  fuir  vos  yeux  mon  cceur  se  resolut, 

Vous  croyant  un  obstacle  a  faire  mon  salut. 

Mais  enfiu  je  conuus,  6  beaute  tout  aimable, 

Que  cette  passion  pent  n'ttre  point  coupable, 

Que  je  puis  I'ajuster  avecque  la  pudeur, 

Et  c'est  ce  qui  m'y  fait  abandouner  mon  cceur. 

Ce  m'est,  je  le  confesse,  une  audace  bien  grande 

Que  d'oser  de  ce  coeur  vous  aJresser  Toffrande  ; 

Mais  j'atteuds  en  mes  vceux  tout  de  votre  bont^, 

Et  rien  des  vaiiis  efforts  de  mon  infirmite. 

En  vous  est  mon  espoir,  mon  bien,  ma  quietude ; 

De  vous  depend  ma  peine  ou  ma  beatitude  ; 

Et  je  vais  etre  enfm,  par  votre  seul  arret, 

Heureux,  si  vous  voulez  ;  mallieurcux,  s'il  vous  plait 
Elnire.      La  declaration  est  tout  b,  fait  galante  ; 

Mais  elle  est,  a  vrai  dire,  un  peu  bien  surprenante. 

Vous  deviez,  ce  me  semble,  armer  niieux  votre  sein, 

Et  raisonner  un  peu  sur  un  pnreil  dessein. 

Un  devot  comme  vous,  et  que  partout  on  nomme  .  .  . 
Tarlnffe.  Ah  !  pour  etre  devot,  je  n'en  suis  pas  moins  homme  : 

Et,  lorsqu'on  vient  a  voir  vos  celestes  appas, 

Un  coeur  se  laisse  jirendre,  et  ne  raisoniic  pas. 

Je  sais  qu'un  tel  discours  de  moi  paroit  etrange  : 

Mais,  ma<lamc,  apres  tout,  je  ne  suis  jias  un  ange  ; 

Et,  si  vous  con<lamtHZ  I'avcu  <{ue  je  vous  fuis, 

Vous  devcz  vous  en  jirendn.'  a  vos  chiirmaiits  attraits 

Dts  que  j'en  vis  briller  la  spbndeur  plus  qu'humaine, 

De  mon  interieur  vous  ffttes  souveraine  ; 

De  vos  regards  divins  rincffable  douceur 

Korea  la  reslHtance  ou  s'obstinoit  mon  ccEur  ; 

Elle  surmonta  tout,  jeflnes,  priens,  larmes. 
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■would  counteract  the  effects  of  the  dramatist's  works.     For 
their  own  sakes  we  may  hope  that  they  did  not  succeed. 

Et  tourna  tons  iries  vobux  du  cote  de  tos  charines. 

Mes  yeiix  et  mes  soupirs  voiis  Font  dit  mille  fois  ; 

Et,  pour  mieux  m'exi)Iiqiier,  j'einploie  ici  la  voix. 

Qne  si  vous  contemjilez,  d'une  ame  un  peu  benigne, 

Les  tribulations  de  votre  esclave  indigne  ; 

S'il  taut  que  vos  bontes  veuillent  me  consoler, 

Et  jusqu'a  mon  neant  daignent  se  ravaler, 

J'aurai  toujonrs  pour  vous,  6  suave  merveille, 

Une  devotion  a  nulle  autre  pareille. 

Votre  honneur  avec  moi  ne  court  point  de  hasard, 

Et  n'a  nulle  disgrace  a  craindre  de  ma  part. 

Tons  ces  galants  de  cour,  dont  les  femmes  sont  folles, 

Sont  bruyants  dans  leurs  faits  et  vains  dans  leurs  paroles  ^ 

De  leurs  progres  sans  cesse  on  les  voit  se  targuer ; 

lis  n'ont  point  de  faveurs  qu'ils  n'aillent  divulguer ; 

Et  leur  langue  indiscrete,  en  qui  Ton  se  confie, 

Deshonore  I'autel  ou  leur  cceur  sacrifie. 

Mais  les  gens  comme  nous  brulent  d'un  fen  discret, 

Avec  qui,  pour  toujours,  on  est  sur  du  secret. 

Le  soin  que  nous  prenons  de  notre  reuommee 

Eepond  de  toute  chose  a  la  personne  aimee  ; 

Et  c'est  en  nous  qu'on  trouve,  acceptant  notre  cceur, 

De  I'aniour  sans  scandale,  et  du  plaisir  sans  peur. 
Elmire.     Je  vous  ecoute  dire,  et  votre  rbetorique 

En  tenncs  assez  forts  a  mon  ame  s'explique. 

N'apprehendez-vous  point  que  je  ne  sois  dTiumeur 

A  dire  a  mon  mari  cette  galante  ardeur, 

Et  que  le  prompt  avis  d'un  amour  de  la  sorte 

Ne  put  bien  alterer  Tamitie  qu'il  vous  porte  ? 
Tartuffe.  Je  sais  que  vous  avez  trop  de  benignite, 

Et  que  vous  ferez  grace  a  ma  temerite  ; 

Que  vous  m'excuserez,  sur  I'humaine  foiblesse, 

Des  violents  transports  d'un  amour  qui  vous  blesse, 

Et  considerez,  en  regardant  votre  air. 

Que  Ton  n'est  pas  aveugle,  et  qu'un  homme  est  de  chaii: 
Hlmire.      D'autres  prendroient  cela  d'autre  fagon  peut-etre  ; 

Mais  ma  discretion  se  veut  faire  paroitre. 

Je  2ie  redirai  point  I'affaire  a  mon  epoux  ; 

Mais  je  veux,  en  revanche,  vme  chose  de  vous  : 

C'est  de  pressor  tout  franc,  et  sans  nulle  chicane, 

L'union  de  Valere  avecque  Mariane, 

De  renoncer  vous-meme  a  I'injuste  pouvoir 

Qui  veut  du  bien  d'un  autre  enrichir  votre  espoir.  ** 
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The  king  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  did  not  venture  at  once  to  remove  the 
interdict.  The  relaxation  did  not  take  place  until  five 
years  later.  But  it  was  at  this  time  that  Louis  XIV. 
bestowed  on  Moliere's  company  the  name  of  Comddiens  clu 
Boi;  and  the  troop  was  subsidised  by  a  yearly  pension  of 
seven  thousand  livres. 

Don  Jv.aih  oit  le  Fcstiii  dc  Pierre,  a  piece  in  which  a  noble- 
man, who  is  a  libertine  as  well  as  a  sceptic  and  a  hypocrite, 
is  brought  upon  the  stage,  was  first  acted  in  February  1665, 
and  raised  such  an  outcry  that  it  was  also  forbidden  to  be 
played.  In  spite  of  failing  health  and  serious  depression 
of  spirits,  Moli^re  continued  to  produce  play  after  play  ; 
and  some  of  his  best  and  most  admired  were  the  fruits  of  his 
most  unhappy  moments.  Early  in  the  year  1662  he  had  mar- 
ried Arniande  liejart,  the  youngest  sister  of  Madeleine  Bejart, 
who  was  about  twenty  years  younger  than  her  husband.  It 
was  apparently  a  marriage  of  mutual  affection  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  fortunate  one  for  either.  Ar- 
mande  loved  admiration  from  whatever  source,  and  indulged 
in  pleasures  which  her  husband  could  not  share.  The  breach 
between  them  gradually  widened,  and  it  was  not  till  1671 
that  their  friends  brought  about  a  better  understanding  be^ 
tween  them.  Meanwhile,  in  September  1665,  appeared 
VAmour  MMccin,  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  in  which  a  lover 
appears  disguised  as  a  physician,  to  cure  the  object  of  his 
love,  who  pretends  to  be  dumb,  and  in  wliich  Moli^re  makes 
his  first  serious  attack  against  the  doctors.  It  was  only  acted 
a  U'.w  times  when  the  theatn;  had  to  be  closed  on  account  of 
the  autlK»r's  illness  ;  and  tiie  death  of  Anne  of  Austria  in  the 
spring  of  1666  delayed  its  reopening  until  June  of  that  year. 
It  was  then  that  the  Misanthrope  was  introduced  to  the  public 
— a  j)lay  which  has  been  ranked  as  high  in  comedy  as  AthalU 
is  ranked  in  French  tragedy.    The  circumstances  under  which 
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it  was  written  were  such  as  might  almost  warrant  ns  in  calling 
it  a  tragedy  ;  for  the  great  satirist,  who  had  spent  his  life 
in  copying  the  eccentricities  of  others,  had  now  employed 
the  season  of  his  illness  to  commit  to  paper  a  drama  in  which 
he  was  himself  the  principal  actor.  The  misanthrope  Alceste 
loves  the  coquette  Celimene,  almost  against  his  will ;  and 
nc  can  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  Moliere  himself  took 
the  role  of  Alceste  to  his  wife's  Celimene.  Let  ns  give  one 
scene,^  in  which  the  workings  of  love  and  jealousy  are  finely 
shown : — 

Alceste.      0  Heaven  !  how  can  I  control  here  my  passion  1 
Cdlimene  (aside).  Ah !  (to  Alceste)  What's  this  trouble  which  you 
clearly  show? 

And  Avhat's  the  meaning  of  tliose  long-drawn  sighs, 

And  those  bkck  looks  which  you  direct  upon  me  1 
Alceste.       That  all  the  horrid  deeds  one  can  conceive 

Will  not  compare  to  your  perfidious  conduct ; 

That  neither  fate,  nor  hell,  nor  heaven  in  wrath 

Has  e'er  produced  a  thing  so  false  as  you  are. 
Cdimene.   These  pretty  things  I  surely  much  admire. 
Alceste.       Ah  !  do  not  jest,  this  is  no  time  for  laughing. 

Indeed  blush  rather ;  for  you've  cause  to  do  so ! 

And  of  your  treachery  I've  the  clearest  jiroofs. 

That's  Avhat  the  emotions  of  my  heart  forebode ; 

'Twas  not  in  vain  my  love  was  seized  with  fear ; 

You  thought  it  odious  when  1  oft  suspected, 

And  sought  that  evil  which  my  eyes  have  seen ; 

Spite  all  your  care  and  your  deceitful  skill, 

My  star  foretold  me  what  I  had  to  fear ; 

But  don't  imagine  that,  without  revenge, 

I'll  bear  the  slight  of  being  thus  insulted. 

I  knoAv  we  cannot  rule  our  inclinations  ; 

That  love  spontaneously  springs  everywhere ; 

That  there's  no  entering  a  heart  by  force, 

'  The  Misanthro2)c,  Act  iv.  scene  3.     Part  of  this  .scene  Jloli^re  had  already 
ased  in  Don  Garde  de  Navarre. 
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And  that  each  soul  may  freely  name  its  victor  \ 

Thus  I'd  no  reason  to  complain  at  all, 

If  you  had  spoken  to  me  openly, 

And  had  disdained  my  love  when  it  sprang  up  ; 

My  heart  Avould  then  have  only  blamed  its  luck. 

But  to  fan  my  affection  by  deceit, 

Is  such  a  treachery,  such  perfidy, 

That  nothing  I  can  do  is  too  severe ; 

And  my  resentment  may  do  anything : 

Yes,  yes,  dread  everything  for  such  an  outrage. 

I  am  beside  myself;  I'm  mad  with  rage. 

Pierced  by  the  deadly  blow  which  you  have  dealt  me 

My  senses  are  no  longer  swayed  by  reason  ; 

I  yield  to  th'  outbursts  of  a  righteous  wrath, 

And  do  not  answer  what  I  may  not  do. 

Cdlimhie.   Whence  comes,  I  pray  you,  such  a  fit  of  passion  1 
Tell  me,  are  all  your  senses  wholly  gone? 
Yes,  yes,  I  lost  them  when  I  first  beheld  you, 
And  thus,  to  my  misfortune,  took  the  poison, 
And  when  I  thought  to  find  sincerity 
In  those  deceitful  charms  that  have  bewitched  me. 
And  of  what  treach'ry  have  you  to  complain  1 
Ah  !  what  deceit !   how  well  she  can  dissemble  ! 
Eut,  to  confound  her,  I've  the  means  at  hand. 
Cast  your  eyes  here,  and  recognise  your  writing ; 
This  pickcd-up  note  suffices  to  condemn  you, 
And  such  proof  cannot  lightly  be  refuted  .  .  . 

CHimhne.   If  this  note  to  a  woman  be  addressed, 

How  can  it  hurt  you,  and  where  is  the  guilt? 
Ah  !  this  is  good,  the  excuse  is  marvellous. 
I  must  confess  this  turn  is  unexpected, 
And  now  I  am  convinc<'d,  and  wholly  so. 
Dare  you  employ  such  ordinary  tricks  ? 
And  do  you  think  me  so  bereft  of  sense  1 
Come,  let  us  hoar  how  far,  and  with  what  air, 
You  will  siippoit  so  palpalile  a  falsehood  ; 
And  how  you  can  apply  to  any  woman 
Those  loving  words  found  in  tiiis  very  note  ? 


Alcesle. 


C6Umkne 
Alcesle. 


Alcesle. 
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Explain  away,  to  hide  your  broken  vows, 
What  I  will  read.  .  . 

CMimhie.  It  does  not  suit  me  now. 

'Tis  most  ridiculous  to  lord  it  thus, 
And  to  my  face  say  what  you  dare  to  me  ! 

Alceste.      No^  don't  fly  in  a  rage,  but  take  some  pains, 
TCr  justify  the  words  which  I  see  here. 

Cdlirnene.    No,  I  shall  not  act  tlius  ;  on  this  occasion 
It  matters  nought  to  me  what  you  believe. 

Alceste.      Pray,  show  me,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied, 

If  this  note  can  be  meant  for  any  woman. 

Cdlimkne.    No,  it  was  for  Oronte  ;  you  may  believe  so ; 
All  his  attentions  gladly  I  accept, 
I  admire  what  he  says,  I  like  him  much, 
And  shall  agree  to  whatever  you  please. 
Do  what  you  Avill ;  let  nothing  hinder  you. 
But  let  my  thoughts  be  undisturbed  by  you. 

Alceste   {aside).  0,  Heavens  !  can  aught  more  cruel  be  conceived? 
Was  e'er  a  heart  treated  in  such  a  way  1 
What !  with  just  anger  I  am  moved  against  her, 
I  come  to  blame,  and  am  myself  attacked ! 
My  grief  and  my  suspicions  are  excited, 
I  credit  all ;  she  boasts  of  everything  ; 
And  yet  my  heart  is  cowardly  enough 
Not  to  tear  off  the  bonds  which  hold  it  fast. 
Not  to  put  on  a  generous  contempt 
For  the  ungrateful  object  of  its  flame. 
{To  CUimhne.)  Ah,  treacherous  woman !  but  too  well  you 
know 
To  take  advantage  of  my  utmost  weakness, 
And  to  employ  the  excessive,  fatal  love. 
So  wondrously  born  of  your  treach'rous  eyes. 
Defend  yourself  from  this  o'erwhehning  crime, 
And  cease  to  feign  that  you  are  culpable. 
Prove,  if  you're  able,  that  this  note  is  blameless ; 
My  love  consents  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Though  without  faith  yet  put  its  semblance  on. 
And  I'll  endeavour  to  believe  you  such. 
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Cilimenc.    Bah  !  you  are  mad  with  all  these  jealous  frenzies, 
And  don't  deserve  the  love  I  have  for  you. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  what  could  compel  me 
To  stoop  for  you  to  such  a  base  pretence  ; 
AVhy,  if  my  heart  inclined  towards  another, 
Should  1  not  say  so  with  sincerity  ] 
"What  I  I  avow  the  love  I  feel  for  you. 
Yet  your  suspicions  are  not  all  allayed  1 
They  ought  to  have  no  weight,  with  such  a  warrant. 
Does  it  not  wrong  me  to  attend  to  them  ? 
And  since  we  hardly  dare  confess  our  love, 
And  since  our  sex,  hostile  to  lovers'  passion, 
To  such  avowals  is  so  much  opposed, 
Should  not  a  lover  suffer  who  can  doubt 
"When  such  an  obstacle  is  overcome  ? 
And  is  his  guilt  not  clear,  who  is  not  sure 
That  we  speak  truth,  at  such  a  bitter  cost 
Go  !  these  suspicions  well  deserve  my  anger ; 
And  you're  not  worthy  I  should  care  for  you. 
I  wrong  myself  in  my  simplicity, 
Still  to  preserve  the  smallest  kindness  for  you, 
I  ought  elsewhere  to  place  all  my  affections. 
And  give  you  lawful  cause  for  your  complaints. 

Alceste.      Ah,  traitress!  strimge  the  weakness  you  inspire; 
Your  sweet  expressions  are  no  doubt  deceptive ; 
It  matters  not,  I  must  accept  my  fate  ; 
!My  very  soul  is  wholly  wrapt  in  you  ; 
And  to  the  ver)'  end  I'll  prove  your  heart, 
And  see  if  it  be  black  enough  to  cheat  me. 

Cilindne.    No,  you  don't  love  me  as  you  ought  to  love. 

Alceste.       Nothing  can  l)e  compared  to  my  deep  love  ; 
And,  in  its  haste  to  slu»w  itself  to  all, 
It  e'en  forms  wishes  'gainst  your  lovely  self 
Yes,  I  could  wish  no  one  to  think  you  hamlsome, 
That  you  were  plunged  in  abject  misery  ; 
That  Heaven  had  given  you  nothing,  at  your  birth  ; 
That  you  had  had  nor  rank,  nor  birth,  nor  wealth; 
So  that  the  public  jtrotfer  of  my  heart 
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Miglit  make  amends  for  so  unjust  a  lot ; 
That  I  might  then  possess  the  joy  and  glory 
To  see  you  owe  it  all  to  my  affection.  * 


Alceste  (apart).   0  ciel  !  de  mes  transports  puis-je  etre  ici  le  maitre  ? 
Cilimlne  (d  pari).  Ouais !  (d  Alceste)  Quel  est  done  le  trouble  ou  je  voua 
vois  paroitre  ? 

Et  que  me  veulent  dire,  et  ces  soupirs  pouss^s, 

Et  ces  sombrcs  regards  que  sur  moi  vous  lancez  ? 
Alceste.      Que  toutes  les  liorreurs  dont  une  ame  est  capable 

A  vos  deloyautes  n'ont  rien  de  comparable  ; 

Que  le  sort,  les  demons,  et  le  ciel  en  courroux, 

N'ont  jamais  rien  produit  de  si  mediant  que  vous. 
Cdimeiie.  Voila  certainement  des  douceurs  que  j'adraire. 
Alceste.      All !  ne  plaisantez  point,  il  n'est  pas  temps  de  rire. 

Rougissez  bien  plutot,  vous  en  avez  raison  ; 

Et  j'ai  de  sdrs  temoins  de  votre  trahison. 

Voila  ce  que  marquoient  les  troubles  de  mon  ame  ; 

Ce  n'etoit  pas  en  vain  que  s'alarmoit  ma  flamme  ; 

Par  ces  frequents  soup9ons  qu'on  trouvoit  odieux, 

Je  clierchois  le  nialheur  qu'ont  rencontre  mes  yeux  ; 

Et,  malgre  tons  vos  soins  et  votre  adresse  a  feindre, 

Mon  astre  me  disoit  ce  que  j'avois  k  craindre 

Mais  ne  presumez  pas  que,  sans  etre  venge, 

Je  souffre  le  depit  de  me  voir  outrage. 

Je  sais  que  sur  les  vceux  on  n'a  point  de  puissance, 

Que  I'amour  veut  partout  naitre  sans  dependance. 

Que  jamais  par  la  force  on  n'entra  dans  un  coeur, 

Et  que  toute  ame  est  libre  a  nomraer  son  vainqueur. 

Aussi  ne  trouverois-je  aucun  sujet  de  plainte. 

Si  pour  moi  votie  bouche  avoit  parle  sans  feinte  ; 

Et,  rejetant  mes  vceux  dfes  le  premier  abord, 

Mon  cceur  ii'auroit  eu  droit  de  s'en  prendre  qu'au  sort. 

Mais  d'un  aveu  trompeur  voir  ma  flamme  applaudie, 

C'est  une  trahison,  c'est  une  perfidie, 

Qui  ne  sauroit  trouver  de  trop  grands  chatiments  ; 

Et  je  puis  tout  permettre  a  mes  ressentiments. 

Oui,  oui,  redoutez  tout  apres  un  tel  outrage  ; 

Je  ne  suis  plus  a  moi,  je  suis  tout  h  la  rage. 

Perce  du  coup  mortel  dont  vous  m'assassinez, 

Mes  sens  par  la  raison  ne  sont  plus  gouvernes  ; 

Je  cede  aux  niouvenients  d'une  juste  colh'e, 

Et  je  ne  reponds  pas  de  ce  que  je  puis  faire. 
C4litn^ne.  D'ou  vient  done,  je  vous  prie,  un  tel  emportemcnt? 

Avez-vous,  dites-moi,  perdu  le  jugement  ? 
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A  second  play,  the  Medecin  malr/rd  Zui,  was  produced  ia 
1666,  and  the  pretty  operetta  of  the  Sicilien  followed  early  in 
the  next  year.     An  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  re-introduce 

Alcesie.      Oui,  oui,  je  I'ai  perdu,  lorsque  dans  votre  vue 

J'ai  piis,  pour  mon  malheur,  le  poison  qui  rae  tue, 

Et  que  j'ai  cm  tiouver  quelque  sincerite 

Daus  les  traitres  appas  dont  je  fus  enehante. 
Cilimine.  De  quelle  trabison  pouvez-vous  done  vous  plaindre  ? 
Alcesie.      Ah  !  que  ce  cceur  est  double,  et  sait  bien  I'art  de  feindre  I 

Mais,  pour  le  mettre  a  bout,  j'ai  des  moycns  tout  prets. 

Jetez  ici  les  yeux,  et  connoissez  vos  traits  ; 

Ce  billet  decoiivert  suffit  pour  vous  coiifoudre, 

Et  contre  ce  teinoin  on  n'a  rien  a  repoiidre. 
aiimkne.  ilais  si  c'est  une  femme  a  qui  va  ce  billet, 

En  quoi  vous  blesse-t-il,  et  qu'a-t-il  de  coupable  ? 
Alcesie.     Ah  !  le  detour  est  bou,  et  I'excuse  admirable. 

Je  ne  m'attendois  pas,  je  I'avoue,  a  ce  trait 

Et  me  voila  par  la  convaincu  tout  a  fait. 

Osez-vous  recourir  a  ces  ruses  grossieres  ? 

Et  croyez-vous  les  geus  si  prives  de  luniieres? 

Voyons,  voyons,  un  peu  par  quel  biais,  de  quel  air, 

Vous  voulez  soutenir  un  raensonge  si  clair  ; 

Et  comment  vous  pourrez  touruer  pour  une  ferame. 

Tons  les  mots  d'un  billet  qui  montre  taut  de  fiamme. 

Ajustez,  ywnir  couvrir  un  nianquemcnt  de  foi, 

Ce  que  je  m'cu  vais  lire.   .   .   . 
Ciliminc.  II  ne  me  plait  pas,  moi. 

Je  vous  trouve  plaisant  d'user  dun  tel  empire 

Et  de  me  dire  au  nez  ce  que  vous  m'oscz  dire  ! 
AlccsU.      Non,  non,  sans  semporter,  prenez  un  peu  souci 

De  me  justifier  les  termes  que  voici. 
Gllimine.  Non,  je  n'en  veux  rien  faire  ;  et,  dans  cettc  occurrence^ 

Tout  ce  que  vous  croirez  m'cst  de  j>eu  d'importance. 
AlcesU.      De  grace,  montrez-moi,  je  serai  satisfait, 

Qu'ou  pent,  pour  une  femme,  expliquer  ce  billet. 
CUinUne.  Non,  il  est  pour  Oronte  ;  et  je  veux  qu'on  le  croie. 

Je  re9oLs  tous  ros  soins  avec  Ix-aucoup  de  joie, 

J'admire  ce  qu'il  dit,  j'e.stime  te  qu'il  est, 

Et  je  tombe  d'accord  de  tout  ce  qu'il  vous  plait 

Faites,  prenez  jwrti  ;  que  rit-n  ne  vous  arrete, 

YX  ne  me  rompiz  jkis  davantage  la  tete. 
AUxsU  i'ijxirl).  Ciel  !  rien  de  plus  cruel  jKUt-il  etre  invent^, 

Et  jamais  cceur  fut-il  de  la  sorte  traite  ! 

Quoi !  d'un  jnsto  courroux  je  suis  i-mu  contre  elle, 

C'est  moi  qui  me  viens  plaindre,  et  c'est  moi  qu'on  querellel 
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Tartujfc  in  1G67,  during  the  absence  of  Louis  on  his  Flanders 
campaign,  but  it  ended  in  a  renewed  prohibition.  Amjthitryon, 
which  has  the  gross  plot  of  a  wife  mistaking  Jupiter  for  her 

On  pousse  ma  douleur  et  mes  soup^ons  k  bout, 

Oil  me  laisse  tout  croire,  on  fait  gloire  de  tout ; 

Et  cependant  mon  coeur  est  encore  assez  liiche 

Pour  ne  pouvoir  briser  la  chaine  qui  I'attache, 

Et  pour  ne  pas  s'arnier  d'un  genereux  mepris 

Coutre  I'ingrat  objet  dont  il  est  trop  epris  ! 

Ah !  (d  Cilimhie)  que  vous  savez  bien  ici  contra  moi-meme, 

Perfide,  vous  servir  de  ma  foiblesse  extreme, 

Et  nienager  pour  vous  I'excfes  prodigieux 

De  ce  fatal  amour  ne  de  vos  traitres  yeux  ! 

Defeudez-vous  au  moins  d'un  crime  qui  m'accable, 

Et  cessez  d'aftecter  d'etre  envers  moi  coupable. 

Eendez-moi,  s'il_se  pent,  ce  billet  innocent ; 

A  vous  preter  les  mains  ma  tendresse  consent. 

Efforcez-vous  ici  de  paroitre  fidele, 

Et  je  m'efforcerai,  moi,  de  vous  croire  telle. 
C^limine.   Allez,  vous  etes  fou  dans  vos  transports  jaloux, 

Et  ne  meritez  pas  I'amour  qu'on  a  pour  vous. 

Je  voudrois  bien  savoir  qui  pourroit  me  contraindre 

A  descendre  pour  vous  aux  bassesses  de  feindre  ; 

Et  pourquoi,  si  mon  coeur  penchoit  d'autre  cote, 

Je  ne  le  dirois  ])as  avec  sincerite  ! 

Quel !  de  mes  sentiments  I'obligeante  assurance 

Centre  tous  vos  soup^ons  ne  prend  pas  ma  defense  ? 

Auprfes  d'un  tel  garant  sont-ils  de  quelque  poids  ? 

N'est-ce  pas  m'outrager  que  d'ecouter  leur  voix  ? 

Et  puisque  notre  coeur  fait  un  effort  extreme 

Lorsqu'il  pent  se  resoudre  a  confesser  qu'il  aimo  ; 

Puisque  I'honneur  du  sexe,  ennemi  de  nos  feux, 

S'oppose  fortement  a  de  pareils  aveux, 

L'amant  qui  voit  pour  lui  franchir  un  tel  obstacle 

Doit-il  impunement  douter  de  cet  oracle  ? 

Et  n'est-il  pas  coupable,  en  ne  s'assurant  pas 

A  ce  qu'on  ne  dit  point  qu'apres  de  grands  combats  t 

Allez,  de  tels  soupgons  meritent  ma  colere  ; 

Et  vous  ne  valez  pas  que  Ton  vous  considere. 

Je  suis  sotte,  et  veux  mal  a  ma  simplicite 

De  conserver  cncor  pour  vous  quelque  bonte  ; 

Je  devrois  autre  part  attacher  mon  estime, 

Et  vous  faire  un  sujet  de  plainte  legitime. 
Alceste.      Ah  !  traitresse  !  mon  foible  est  etrange  pour  vous  ; 

Vous  rae  tronipez,  sans  doute,  avec  des  mots  si  doux  ; 
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husband  ;  George,  Dandiii,  which  shows  the  danger  of  a  com- 
moner marrying  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  in  which  I  strongly 
suspect  ]Mo]iere  gave  vent  to  some  of  his  feelings  about  his 
wife,  though  putting  them  purposely  in  tlie  mouth  of  a 
ridiculous  personage;  and  VAvare,  based  on  I'lautus,  in 
which  the  frightful  consequences  of  avarice,  and  its  dissolv- 
ing influences  on  family  bonds,  are  exposed,  successively 
occupied  the  stage  in  1668.  In  the  following  year  the  king, 
growing  more  independent  of  his  advisers,  sanctioned  the 
production  of  Tarhiffe ;  but  this  strengthening  of  his  repertory 
did  not  prevent  !Moliere  producing  Monsieur  de  Tourccawjnac, 
a  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts,  in  Avhich  there  is  a  masterly 
and  not  exaggerated  sketch  of  a  consultation  of  doctors  in 
Moli^re's  time;  and,  in  1670,  the  Bourgeois  Geniilhomme,  in 
which  the  folly  of  aping  noblemen  is  delineated,  as  well  as 
the  Amants  Magnifiqucs,  a  comedy-ballet  for  the  particular 
behoof  of  the  court.  In  1671  he  combined  with  Corneille 
and  Quinault  in  the  production  of  PsycM,  a  tragedy-ballet,  and 
wrote,  or  rather,  perhaps,  remodelled  from  amongst  his  earlier 
efforts,  the  Fourhcrics  de  Scapin  and  the  Comtcssc  d'Kscar- 
hag^ias.  His  two  last  works  were  amongst  the  highest  and 
happiest  creations  of  his  genius — the  Fcmmes  Savantes,  a  sort 

Mais  il  n'importe,  il  faut  suivre  ma  destinee  ; 

A  votre  foi  niou  ame  est  tout  abandonnee  ; 

Je  veux  voir  jiKsqu'au  bout  quel  sera  votre  cceur, 

Et  si  dt;  me  traliir  il  aura  la  noiictur. 
Cilimine.  Non,  vous  nc  m'ainiez  jioiut  commc  il  faut  que  Ton  airae. 
Aleette.      Ah  !  rieii  n'est  compai-able  a  mon  amour  extreme  ; 

Kt  dans  I'ardeur  qu'il  a  de  so  montrer  i  tous, 

II  va  jusqu'a  former  des  souliaits  coiitre  vous. 

Oui,  je  voudrois  (ju'aucun  ne  vous  trouvit  aimable. 

Que  vous  fussiez  reduite  en  un  sort  miserable  ; 

Que  le  ciel  en  naissant  ne  vous  eut  doniie  rien  ; 

Que  vous  n'eussiez  ni  ran;;,  ni  naissance,  ni  bien  ; 

A  fin  que  de  mon  ca-ur  I'eclatant  sjicrifice 

Vous  put  d'un  |)anii  sort  re])ari'r  I'injusticc  ; 

Et  q>ie  j'eusse  ii  joie  et  la  gloire  en  ce  jour 

De  vous  voir  tcnir  tout  iles  mains  de  inon  amour. 
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of  sequel  to  the  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules,  though  of  a  more  general 
application,'  and  the  Malade  Imaginaire.  In  the  latter,  he 
insisted  on  playing  the  part  of  Argan  upon  the'iirst  represent- 
ation, on  the  10th  of  February  1673  ;  but  it  was  the  crown- 
ing act  of  his  energetic  mind.  He  became  ill  during  the 
fourth  representation  of  the  play,  and  died  that  same  evening, 
the  l7th  of  February,  exactly  one  year  after  Madeleine  Bejart, 
with  whom,  seven- and- twenty  years  ago,  he  had  set  out  from 
Paris  with  little  more  ambition  than  that  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  pursuit  of  a  congenial  career. 

Moliere  placed  upon  the  stage  nearly  all  human  passions 
which  lend  themselves  to  comedy  or  farce.  Sordid  avarice, 
lavish  prodigality,  shameless  vice,  womanly  resignation, 
artless  coquetry,  greed  for  money,  downright  hypocrisy, 
would-be  gentility,  self-sufficient  vanity,  fashionable  swind- 
ling, misanthropy,  heartlessness,  plain  common  sense,  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  coarse  jealousy,  irresolution,  impudence, 
pride  of  birth,  egotism,  self-conceit,  pusillanimity,  ingenuity, 
roguery,  affectation,  homeliness,  thoughtlessness,  pedantry, 
arrogance,  and  many  more  faults  and  vices,  find  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  language  which  they  employ  is  always 
natural  to  them,  and  is  neither  too  gross  nor  over-refined. 
His  verse  has  none  of  tlie  stiffness  of  the  ordinary  French 
rhyme,  and  becomes  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  his  prose,  a 
delightful  medium  for  sparkling  sallies,  bitter  sarcasms,  and 
well-sustained  and  sprightly  conversations.  And  how  re- 
markable and  delicate  is  the  nuance  between  his  different 
characters,  though  they  may  represent  the  same  profession  or 
an  identical  personage.  None  of  his  doctors  are  alike  ;  his 
male  and  female  scholars  are  all  dissimilar.  Mascarille  is 
not  Gros-Een^,  Scapin  is  not  Sbrigani,  Don  Juan  is  not 
Dorante,  Alceste  is  not  Philinte,  Isabelle  is  not  Agnes, 
Sganarelle  is  not  always  the  same,  Ariste  is  not  Beralde  nor 
Chrysalde  ;  whilst  even  his  servants,  Nicole,  Dorine,  Martine, 
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Marotte,  Toinette,  Claudine,  and  Lisette  ;  his  boobies,  such 
as  Alain  and  Lubin ;  and  his  intriguants  in  petticoats,  such 
as  Nerine,  Lucette,  Frosine,  vary  in  character,  expression, 
and  conduct.  They  exemplify  the  saying  "  Like  master,  like 
man."  A  remarkable  characteristic  of  Moliere  is^  that  he 
does  not  exaggerate  ;  his  fools  are  never  over  \\itty,  his 
buffoons  too  grotesque,  his  men  of  wit  too  anxious  to  display 
their  smartness,  and  his  fine  gentlemen  too  fond  of  immodest 
and  ribald  talk.  His  satire  is  always  kept  within  bounds, 
his  repartees  are  never  out  of  place,  his  plots  are  but  seldom 
intricate,  and  the  moral  of  his  jjlays  is  not  obtruded,  but 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  whole.  He  rarely 
rises  to  those  lofty  realms  of  poetry  wliere  Shakspeare  so 
often  soars,  for  he  wrote  not  idealistic  but  character  comedies ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  some  of  his  would-be 
admirers  consider  liim  rather  commonplace.  His  claim  to 
distinction  is  based  only  on  strong  common  sense,  good 
manners,  sound  morality,  real  wit,  true  liumour,  a  great, 
facile,  and  accurate  command  of  language,  and  a  photograpliic 
delineation  of  nature.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  tliere  is 
little  action  in  his  plays,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  natural 
conversation  ;  his  personages  show  that  he  was  a  n)ost  atten- 
tive observer  of  men,  even  at  court,  where  a  certain  varnish 
of  over-refinement  conceals  nearly  all  individual  features. 
He  generally  makes  vice  appear  in  its  most  ridiculous  aspect, 
in  order  to  let  his  audience  laugh  and  despise  it  ;  his  aim  is 
to  correct  the  follies  of  the  age  by  exposing  them  to  ridicule. 
Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  lack  of  incidents  ;  he 
roves  through  camp,  and  court,  and  grove,  through  solitary 
forests  and  populous  cities  ;  he  sketches  in  broad  outlines 
rather  than  with  miinite  strokes  ;  he  defines  classes  rather 
than  individuals,    and  instead  of  portraying  potty  vanities 

'  I  avail  myself  of  what  I  bave  already  said  011  the  same  suhject  in  the 
Preface  of  my  translation  of  tlie  Drainatic  Works  of  ilolicre. 
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and  human  foibles,  prefers  to  deal  with  deep  and  tumultuous 
passions,  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  his  comedies  are 
highly  dramatic.  But  both  poets  are  great,  and,  perhaps, 
unsurpassed  in  their  own  way. 


§  3.  La  Fontaine, 

Amongst  the  friends  of  Moliere  was  one  who  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  immediately  after  him,  as  well  on  other  grounds 
as  because  he  Avas  a  fellow-dramatist,  a  writer  or  at  least  a 
colldborateur  of  comedies  of  no  mean  merit.^  Jean  de  La  Fon- 
taine" is  better  known  as  the  author  of  fables  and  licentious 
tales  in  verse  than  as  a  worker  for  the  stage  ;  but  yet  the 
original  bent  of  his  mind  seems  to  me  to  have  been  for  dramatic 
literature,  and  even  at  an  early  age  he  wrote  an  imitation  in 
verse  of  the  Eunuch  of  Terence.  A  native  of  Chateau-Thierry 
in  Champagne,  attached  to  Fouquet  by  ties  of  affection  and 
gratitude,  he  showed  the  strength  of  the  latter  feeling  by 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  disgraced  surintendant,  writing 
an  elegy  on  his  behalf  addressed  to  the  Nymphs  of  Vaux, 
and  an  Ode  to  the  King,  in  the  year  1663.  Next  year  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  'Tales,  and  seven  years  later  a  series  of 
Nouvelles,  the  subjects  whereof  were  taken  principally  from  Boc- 
caccio. It  was  in  1668,  when  he  was  forty-seven  years  old, 
that  he  issued  the  first  collection  of  his  Falles,  and  six  more 
appeared  between  the  years  1671  and  1694  ;  the  last  and 
perhaps  the  weakest,  only  a  year  before  his  death.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  had  written  three  mythological  poems — the 
loves  of  Psyche,  Adonis,  and  Philemon  and  Baucis  the  most 
natural  of   the  three.     Amongst  his  comedies  the  judgment 

^  It    is  said    that  JI.    Chainpmesle  wrote  them,  and  Ihat    La  Foiitaiue 
assisted  him.  •  1621-1695. 
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of  the  later  times  has  declared  in  favour  of  the  Enchanted 
Cup,  wliicii  is  still,  or  was  until  lately,  in  the  ref)ertory  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais. 

La  Fontaine  was  a  firm  friend  and  a  generous  apprcciator 
of  the  talent  of  others.  For  no  one  amongst  his  contempo- 
raries was  his  friendship  warmer  than  for  Moliere  ;  and  its 
fervour  was  heightened  by  a  deep  and  lasting  admiration  of 
his  rival's  works.  One  familiar  expression  of  the  poet's  has 
been  preserved  which  speaks  more  than  a  dozen  pages  of 
eulogy  :  "  ^NEoliere  is  tlie  man  for  mo."^  The  friendship  was 
reciprocated  on  the  part  of  ^Moliere  ;  and  indeed  there  was 
much  in  common,  if  not  in  the  character,  at  least  in  the 
genius  of  these  two  men,  which  made  their  friendship  both 
natural  and  enduring.  The  luminous  simplicity  of  their  art, 
which  seemed  with  the  lightest  touch,  almost  without  an 
effort,  to  unfold  tlie  intricacies  of  human  nature,  and  to  lay 
bare  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  was  as  conspicuous 
in  one  as  in  the  other  ;  and  it  Avas  but  slightly  that  the 
outer  manifestations  of  their  power  differed  in  form  and 
texture.  In  their  personal  characters  no  doubt  they  were 
nnich  at  variance.  La  Fontaine  was  eminently  indifferent, 
Moliere  was  eminently  ambitious  for  his  reputation.  The 
one  was  slipshod  in  hal)its;  the  other  was  more  or  less  precise 
'in  all  that  he  undertook.  The  first  was  always  poor,  or  at 
lea.st  improvident,  but  always  contented  ;  the  second  never 
rested  till  he  was  out  of  debt,  and  loved  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  elegancies  of  life.  La  Fontaine  was  not  devoid  of  malice, 
and  never  made  an  enemy  ;  Moliere  had  many  enemies, 
but  rarely  gave  personal  offence  before  he  wa^  attacked.  La 
Fontaine  deserted  his  wife,  neglected  his  children,  was 
brusque  to  his  friends  ;  Moliere's  conjugal  affection  was  only 
too  exacting,  and  his  disposition  was  genuinely  benevolent  , 
finally  I^i   Fontaine   h.id    absolutely  no  notion   of   moral  01 

'  Molifere,  c'est  mon  hoinme 
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social  duties,  whilst   Moliere   possessed  these   feelings   pre- 
eminently. 

"With  all  his  irregularities,  all  tiie  bluntness  and  the 
petulance  which  must  have  been  occasionally  so  trying  for 
his  friends.  La  Tontaine  was  the  spoiled  child  of  his  age, 
which  could  not  see  or  take  offence  at  his  sins.  He  was  as 
improvident  as  Eutebeuf,  as  unable  to  take  care  of  himself 
as  Coleridge  ;  and  he  ingenuously  sponged  on  one  patron 
or  patroness  after  another.  Fouquet  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  at  whose  request  he  wrote 
his  first  tales,  and  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Orleans,  were  his 
patronesses.  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  at  whose,  house  he  lived 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  was  another.  It  Avas  she  who,  resign- 
ing the  pleasures  of  society,  wrote  :  "  I  have  dismissed  all  my 
people,  except  my  dog,  ray  cat,  and  La  Fontaine."  She  had 
influence  enough  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Academy,  even 
when  Boileau  was  a  candidate  ;  but  our  poet  had  to  buy  him- 
self in  at  the  price  of  a  few  fulsome  and  flattering  odes  to  the 
king.  When  Madame  de  la  Sabliere  died,  Hervant,  an  old 
friend,  hurried  to  offer  him  an  asylum.  He  met  La  Fontaine 
weeping  in  the  street,  and  bade  him  return  witii  him.  "  I 
was  on  my  way  to  come  to  you,"  said  the  poet.  When  La 
Fontaine  himself  passed  away — which  he  did  filled  with  re- 
pentance induced  by  sickness  and  old  age — his  nurse  said, 
"  Dieu  n'aura  jamais  le  courage  de  le  damner,"  and  Bishop 
Fenelon,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  wrote  a  Latin  theme,  which 
he  gave  to  translate  to  his  pupil,  the  youthful  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  which  he  said  almost 
the  same  thing  in  another  form.  "  Eead  him,"  he  says  in  a 
fervid  eulogy,  "  and  say  if  Anacreon  could  jest  more  grace- 
fully ;  if  Horace  has  dressed  his  philosophy  in  more  poetic 
and  attractive  adornments  ;  if  Terence  has  painted  the 
manners  of  men  with  greater  naturalness  and  truth."  Le 
Brun  wrote  his  epitaph  in  a  spirit  which  is  undoubtedly  iu 
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harmony  witli  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-country- 
men.^ 

In  his  character  he  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  esprit 
(jaulols.  Taking  nothing  for  serious,  not  even  passion,  but 
looking  for  enjoyment  and  amusement  everywhere,  consider- 
ing love  as  a  good  thiug  to  wile  away  an  idle  hour,  but  not  as 
an  intoxication  ;  being  the  more  attracted  in  plucking  a  fruit, 
because  it  is  forbidden,  and  looking  upon  life  in  preference  as  a 
laughing  matter,  that  part  of  the  esprit  f/anlois  La  Fontaine 
has  delineated  in  his  Tales.  In  his  Fables  he  shows  another, 
and  if  not  a  better,  at  least  a  very  superior  literary  man.  He 
is  there  the  worthy  rival  of  ^loliere  in  delicacy  and  accurate 
power  of  observation,  in  dramatic  force,  simplicity  of  style, 
and  influence  on  his  readers.  In  all  his  works  he  is  a  true 
poet,  often  apt  to  forget  himself,  and  even  sometimes  his 
dignity,  only  caring  for  tlie  suliject  that  occupies  his  thoughts 
for  tiie  time — now  being  filled  with  Plato,  another  time  with 
the  prophet  Baruch,  again  with  Malherbe  and  Eacan,  of 
whom  he  speaks  more  than  once  with  liyperbolic  praise, 
placing  them  "  amongst  the  angels,  chaunti ng  on  high  the 
praise  of  the  Eternal,"  -  and  to  whom  he  refers  as  '•  rivals  of 
Horace,  heirs  of  his  lyre,  disciples  of  Apollo,  or  rather  our 
masters."^  In  the  Fables  he  attempts  to  depict  tlie  whole  of 
human  life.  They  form  the  true  epic  French  poem,  and 
France  has  no  other.  La  Fontaine  is  the  French  Homer,  for 
he  is  as  universal,  idealistic,  and  natural  as  the  (Jreek.^  He 
i.s  easy  to   understand,   for   he   does  not   fatigue,   and  skims 

^  "  Qn'iin  petit  ilocteur  an  front  cliiiuve 
Disc  que  Ifs  jciix  soiit  niaudits  ; 
Jc  n'en  crois  ricii  :  .si  I'osjirit  sauve 
La  Fontaine  est  en  rarmlis." 
»  A  letter  to  Huet.     See  bk.  iv.,  ch.  3,  p.  65,  note  1.      »  F-ihlm,  1.1c.  iii.  1. 
*  Sec  H.  .\.  Tnine,  La  Fontaine  d  »:s/ahlr.%  1861,  p.  49  r<;>rt.s,s»»/i.     I  am 
hnppy  to  acknowk'ilge  liere  my  ohligntions  to  this  literary  critic,  wlioni  I 
have  partly  followctl  in  his  reasonings  and  detluctions  in  my  stmiy  <«f  our 
author. 
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everything,  even  sentiments.  Sometimes  he  is  serious,  some- 
times ironical,  sometimes  innocent,  or  philosophical,  hut  he 
is  always  making  fun  of  some  one  or  of  something.  As  a 
moralist  he  is  neither  severe  nor  indignant,  but  teaclies  that 
man  should  not  be  a  fool,  should  learn  to  know  life,  and 
become  neither  the  dupe  of  others  nor  of  himself.  He  depicts 
the  world  as  it  is,  says  that  to  "  suffer  is  better  than  to  die," 
that  "  our  master  is  our  enemy,"  and  utters  a  great  many 
similar  maxims.  He  praises  even  political  treachery.  "  The 
wise  man  says,  according  to  the  people  wliom  he  has  to  deal 
with  :  '  Long  live  the  King  !  long  live  the  League  t '  "  ^  He 
glorifies  four  times  in  prose  and  in  verse  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  for  "  Louis  has  banished  from  France  the 
heretical  and  very  foolish  brood  ;"  and  because  the  Pope  does 
not  admire  this  revocation,  La  Fontaine  tells  him  that  he  is 
"  neither  holy  nor  Father,  and  that  our  triumph  over  error 
only  causes  his  anger  against  the  eldest  of  his  children  to 
increase."  "  When  A^endome  feels  some  scruples  about  the 
laying  waste  of  the  Palatinate,  our  poet  asks,  "  Should  we 
have  gentler  guests  if  the  Germans  came  to  us  ? "  ^  As  a 
writer,  his  only  creed  appears  to  be  "  Let  us  live  and  be 
merry,"  and  this  he  preaches  with  a  persistency  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  and  in  a  style  so  natural  and  easy,  that  he 
was  and  is  still  more  popular  with  the  French  than  any  otlier 
writer. 

And  does  not  La  Fontaine  describe  his  animals  well 
and  caustically?  They  are  men  or  women  disguised  as 
animals,  but  still  having  the  characteristics  of  both.      The 

^  il.  Taine  observes  on  this,  "  This  is  the  morality  of  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  in  one  word  of  tlie  subject.  We  have  no  longer  the  word,  but  we 
have  still  the  thing.  .  .  .  This  state  of  things  has  hardly  changed,  and  the 
maxims  which  spring  from  it  have  not  changed  either.  Except  a  select  few, 
tlie  French  have  stopped  at  La  Fontaine's  morality." 

2  The  king  of  France  was  called  "  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church." 
■*  Paul  Albert,  La  littiratarc  fran<^aise  au  dix-sc]}liiinc  siecle,  p.  223. 
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king  lion,  for  example,  is  like  another  Louis  XIV.  :  he 
is  n(  ver  loud,  "cries  are  unbecomincr  to  the  sovereitm 
majesty;"^  he  is  kindly  disposed,  *'\vlien  he  has  well  dined;" 
he  may  get  "  bored,"  -  but  "  he  does  not  want  cliatter-boxes 
at  court."  ^  He  holds  " open  court,"  and  beha\es  right  royally, 
and  does  not  even  deign  to  apply  "his  sacred  nails"  upon  a 
wretched  animal  who  has  offended  the  queen,  but  leaves  hira 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  inferior  beings,  the  wolves."  *  AVhen 
misfortunes  overwhelm  the  State  the  lion  proposes  tliat  they 
should  sacrifice  the  most  guilty  animal,  and  confesses  that  he 
has  eateu  "  many  sheep,  and  even  sometimes  the  shepherd ;"  the 
fo.x  declares  that  the  king  has  "  done  them  too  much  honour," 
and  of  course  the  harmless  donkey,  who  had  only  nibbled  a 
few  blades  of  gi-as.s,  is  declared  the  most  culpable  and  slain  on 
the  spot.  But  our  nionarch  has  his  moments  of  noble  feeling,  and 
when  tlie  rat  by  accident  comes  between  the  paws  of  the  lion, 
be  gives  him  his  life.  Finally,  wlien  the  king  of  animals, broken 
down  by  age,  sad  and  gloomy,  and  being  hardly  al)le  to  roar, 
awaits  his  destiny  without  complaining,^  it  reminds  us  of  Saint 
Simon  forgetting  all  the  evil  done  by  Louis  XLV.  on  beholding 
the  calmness  of  the  aged  monarch  assailed  by  misfortunes. 

After  the  king  cQme  the  courtiers,  and  the  fox  ajjpears  to 
be  the  most  accomplished  of  tliem.  When  the  lion  is  ill,  and 
the  fox  is  unfortunately  absent,  "tlie  wolf  attacks  his  friend 
behind  his  l»ar-k,  at  tiie  king's  couclioe."*^     But  when  the  next 

'   "  Li's  cri.s  soiit  imJi'Ccnts  ii  hi  iiiMje.-)tL'  soiivfi;iiiir.  " 
'  "  Le  rnaitre  dt's  dicux  asst-z,  souvciit  .s'eniiuie." 
'  "  .le  ii'ui  que  faire  trunu  babillanle  a  ma  cour." 

*  "  Nous  n'lipiiliqiicrons  jias  .  .  .  nos  saf Tta  ongles.    Venez,  loups,  venge* 
la  reirie." 

'  "  Ii«j  iiiallieureux  lion,  liuiguissant,  triste  ct  luonic, 
Tent  ii  i>fiiic  rugir,  jiar  1  ag<;  fstr(Ji)iti, 
II  attcml  son  di-»tiii  sans  fairc  aucuncs  ]ilainteM." 

Fiiiloi,  l)k.  iii.  14. 

*  "  Lc  loiip  .    .    .   il.iiilif  ;iu  loui-licr  ^lii   rcji  sun  canianulu  uli.srnt." — lb 
bk.  viii.  3. 


J 
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moriiiiig  Ueyuard  makes  liis  appearance,  he  quietly  declares  that 
lie  had  goue  on  a  pilgrimage  to  pray  for  the  king's  health,  and 
that  he  has  brought  with  him  a  consultation  of  some  "  learned 
and  skilled"  doctors,  who  advise  that  "  the  skin  of  a  wolf  flayed 
alive,  should  be  applied  whilst  quite  warm  and  smoking,"  and 
then  turning  politely  to  his  fellow-courtier  he  says,  "  Master 
Wolf  will  serve  you,  if  you  please,  as  a  dressing  gown."  ^ 
Needless  to  say  that  the  proposed  remedy  was  tried.  And  so 
he  sneaks  through  life,  like  a  true  courtier,  never  at  a  loss  for 
an  excuse,  nor  for  an  expedient,  proud  with  his  superiors  and 
cringing  with  his  inferiors. 

Other  noblemen  appear :  the  heavy  elephant,  the  rustic 
bear,  the  lordly  and  haughty  dog  who  considers  the  collar  round 
his  neck  as  "a  trifle,"  the  long-legged  skinny  and  proud  heron; 
and  all  these  animals  behave  as  insolently  as  the  real  noblemen 
of  Louis  XIV.'s  court.  "We  must  also  not  forget  the  cur4  Jean 
Chouart,  who  goes  "gaily  behind  a  body"  at  a  funeral,  and 
counts  on  the  money  which  he  shall  receive  for  his  prayers 
to  buy  a  "  cask  of  the  best  wine  ;"  the  hermit,  a  rat  who  having 
taken  refuge  in  a  Dutch  cheese,  answers  the  deputies  of  his 
nation  who  begged  for  some  assistance  because  their  capital, 
Eatapolis,  was  besieged  :  "  The  things  here  below  do  not  con- 
cern me  any  longer  ;  in  what  can  a  poor  recluse  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  ?  What  else  can  he  do  but  pray  heaven 
that  it  may  aid  you  in  this  ?"^  And  the  devout  cat,  who, 
caught  in  a  net  when  he  was  going  to  say  his  prayers,  is 
freed  by  a  rat,  who  gnaws  through  one  of  the  meshes,  which 

^  "  D'un  loup  ecorche  vif  appliquez-voiis  la  peau 

Toute  chaude  et  toute  fumante.   .   . 

Messire  loup  vous  servira, 

S'il  vous  plait,  de  robe  de  chambre." — Fables,  bk.  viii.  3. 
"  "  Les  choses  d'  ici-bas  ne  ine  regardeut  plus. 

En  Quoi  pent  un  paiivre  reclus 

Vous  assister  ?     Que  peut-il  faire 

Que  de  prier  le  ciel  qu'il  vous  aide  en  ceci."  .  . 
Ihid.  bk.  vii.  3. 
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SO  rejoices  pious  pussy  that  he  wishes  to  embrace  his 
deliverer,  exclaiming,  "  Do  you  thiuk  I  liave  forgotten  that 
after  God  I  owe  you  my  life  ?"  ^ 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  citizens,  and  La  Fontaine, 
who  seems  like  one  of  them  when  he  jeers  at  the  nobles, 
seems  a  noble  when  lie  makes  fun  of  the  citizens.  Here  is 
the  burgomaster:  "  Master  rat,  who  had  boasted  a  hundred 
times  that  he  feared  neither  male  nor  female  cat  .  ,  . 
wishing  to  assist  a  mouse,  hastens,  and  arrives"  quite  out 
of  breath  "to  consult  the  other  rats.  They,  pot-valiant,  call 
to  arms  ; "  in  vain  their  spouses  shed  tears,  each  puts  a  piece 
of  cheese  in  his  bag,"  and  valiantly  marches  to  meet  the  cat, 
who  appears  holding  the  mouse,  and  spitting.  Immediately  all 
the  rats  retire  and  "  beat  a  happy  retreat."  So,  when  Master 
Cormorant,  old  and  decrepit,  can  no  longer  go  and  catch  fish, 
he  tells  his  gossip,  the  crayfish,  to  inform  the  fishes  that  the 
master  will  come  and  net  the  pond  within  eight  days,  and 
that  tliey  will  all  be  caught  then.  "  Great  is  the  hubbub, 
the  people  run,  meet,  send  deputations  to  the  bird."  "  M}-' 
Lord  Cormorant,  whence  have  you  this  piece  of  news  ?  AVho 
told  it  you  ?  Arc  you  sure  of  it  ?  Can  you  advise  us  ?  and 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  ?"^  He  carefully  helps  them  all 
out  of  the  pond,  puts  them  by  for  a  rainy  day,  and  gobbles  them 

-  "■  Penses-tu  que  j'aie  ouLlie 

Qu'aprcs  Dieu  je  te  dois  la  vie  ?  " 

Fiihlcs,  bk.  viii.  22. 
'  "  II  arrive  .  .   .  Ics  pouinoii.s  es.souRles.   .  . 

Chacun  dit.  .   .  Sus  !  siis  !  courons  aiix  amies  ! 

Quelques  rates,  dit  on,  repandirent  des  larnies.  .  . 

Chacun  met  dans  son  sac  un  morceau  de  fromage." 

Ibid.  bk.  xii.  26. 
'  "  Grande  est  Temeutc. 

On  court,  on  s'assemble,  on  depute 

A  I'oiseau  :  'Seigneur  Cormomn, 

D'oii  vous-vient  cet  avis  ?    Quel  est  votre  ganint  ? 

Etes-vous  sdr  de  cettc  oRaire  ? 

N'y  sRvez-vous  reinede  ?  et  (ju'cat-il  bon  dc  fairc  T '  " 

Ibid.  bk.  X.  14. 
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lip  at  his  leisure.  If  these  good  burghers  do  not  deserve  pity 
they  deserve  ridicule,  because  they  in)agine  that  "the  whole 
world  turned  upon  the  interests  of  four  wretched  marshes."^ 
When  Jupiter  sends  them  a  good  king  they  become  insolent, 
and  so  they  get  a  crane,  who  eats  them.  These  citizens  have 
already  the  notion  of  equality ;  the  rat  is  as  good  as  an  elepliant, 
until  the  -cat  shows  him  the  contrary;"-  the  mule  is  always 
boasting  of  his  mother  the  mare;^  the  ass  prides  himself  on  his 
excellence  in  speaking  and  singing  i'*  another  donkey  wishes  to 
imitate  a  little  dog,  a  gentleman  ;^  a  rat  accepts  a  sudden  invi- 
tation of  a  frog,  and  only  wishes  to  eat  a  good  dinner."  A  great 
many  more  citizen-vices  are  depicted ;  for  example  the  ant, 
careful,  economical,  discreet,  who  on  being  applied  to  for  a 
loan  by  a  poet,  the  cricket,  replies  by  asking  what  the  im- 
provident animal  has  done  during  the  summer,  and  on  hearing 
that  it  has  been  singing,  answers,  "You  were  singing!  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  ;  well,  3'ou  may  dance  now  I"*" 

And  thus  La  Fontaine  goes  on,  having  his  fling  at  the 
lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  teachers,  and  the  shopkeepers,  always 
using  the  appropriate  technical  phrases,  and  never  missing 
to  put  "  the  right  word  in  the  right  place."  Then  he  sketches 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  not  as  fancy  painted  them,  but  as 
they  really  are,  or  rather  were  in  the  glorious  reign  of  Louis 

''■  "  A  les  oiur,  tout  le  monde.  .  . 

Roulait  sur  les  interets 

De  qnatre  mediants  marais." — Fables,  bk.  xii.  24. 
2  "Lechat  ... 

Lui  fit  voir  en  nioins  d'un  instant 

Qii'un  rat  u'est  pas  un  elephant." — Ibid.  bk.  viii.  15. 
^  "Le mulct  .  .  .  ne  parlait  incessamment 

Que  de  sa  mere  la  jument. " — Ibid.  bk.  vi.  7. 

*  Ibid.  bk.  xi.  5.  ^  /j^vz.  bk.  iv.  4. 

•  "  Une  grenouille  approche  et  lui  ilit  en  sa  langue 

*  Venez-me  voir  chez  nioi,  je  vous  ferai  festin.' 
Messire  rat  promit  soudain." — Ibid.  bk.  iv.  11, 
'  "  Vous  cbantiez,  j'en  suis  fort  aise ; 

Eh  bien  !  dansez  maintenant." — Ibid.  bk.  i.    1. 
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XIV.,  beasts  of  burden,  mere  animals,  only  caring  for  coarse 
food  and  strong  drink,  repulsive  and  grotesque  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  the  artisan,  hard  working  but  not  over-respectful, 
and  sometimes  "  having  no  bread,  and  never  any  rest,  and 
calling  upon  death  to  release  him."  ^ 

As  for  the  animals,  he  really  studied  them  and  loved 
them,  perhaps  better  than  he  did  his  fellow-men.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  if  he  were  not  the  only  man  of  his  age  who  under- 
stood them,  and  who  had  a  profound  and  true  admiration  for 
trees,  flowers,  brooks,  landscapes,  anything  and  everything  that 
belonged  to  nature.  His  description  of  animals  always  cor- 
responds with  their  exterior.  His  lion  is  the  true  king  of 
beasts  ;  hi.'s  frown  is  terrible,  his  mane  is  imposing,  and  his 
glare  kingly.  Does  not  the  fox  look  like  a  courtier,  with  his 
sharp-pointed  nose,  his  sparkling  and  intelligent  eyes,  his 
nimble  gait,  his  depredatory  and  cunning  habit.s,  his  rich  skin, 
and  liis  splendid  tail?  Has  the  cat  not  the  appearance  of  a 
hypocrite,  with  his  careful  feline  walk,  his  half-closed  e^'es,  his 
humble  countenance,  his  velvety  skin,  his  flattering,  purring 
begging,  his  momentary  repose,  his  continual  self-conscious- 
ness, and  his  art  of  taking  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  lire  without 
burning  his  paws  ?  The  bear  is  the  well-to-do  countiy  gentle- 
man, with  a  good  deal  of  the  clodhopper  in  him,  with  magni- 
-ficent  teetli,  big  jtaws,  and  straightforward  gait,  showing  by 
his  liking  for  dainties  his  gentlemanly  descent,  and  by  his 
sondjre  mien  and  his  dull  skin  his  misanthropy  and  provincial 
sourness.  The  monkey  is  no  bad  representative  of  the  travel- 
ling quack,  with  his  continual  chattering  and  moving  about, 
and  with  his  inclination  for  roguery.  The  owl  is  a  philosopher, 
always  sad  and  thoughtful,  always  in  opposition,  grumbling, 
and  no  respecter  of  persons,  hating  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
though  very  ugly,  thinking  his  children  "beautiful,  well-made, 

'  "  I'oint  lie  jiain  qiidquefois,  i-t  jiimais  ile  rejios.    .   . 
II  appelle  la  iiiurt." — Fables,  bk.  i.  IC. 
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and  pretty  above  all  their  conipanions."^  The  cock  looks  an 
animal  -svithout  mercy,  with  the  chest  of  a  warrior  and  the 
strut  of  a  Bobadil,  a  fickle  lover  and  a  bad  father,  who 
treats  his  wives  as  a  sultan  and  master,  defending  them  out 
of  pride  and  not  out  of  affection.  And  so  we  might  go  on  to 
prove  that  our  author  knew  animals,  their  habits  and  customs, 
their  likes  and  dislikes  ;  and  give  his  portrait  of  the  dove,  the 
sheep,  the  wolf,  the  ass,  whom  he  calls  "  a  good  creature,"  if 
stubborn  and  obstinate  ;  but  our  list  is  ah'eady  too  long.  He 
speaks  of  the  gods  as  a  real  pagan,  has  the  Olympus 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  makes  the  heathen  divinities  the 
relatives,  and  cot  seldom  the  companions  of  the  brute 
creation. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  La  Fontaine's  style  in 
eulogistic  terms — and  no  praise  can  be  more  deservingly 
bestowed,  for  he  is  perhaps  the  most  finished  of  French 
poets.  His  tripping  vivacity  of  metre  makes  him  never 
wearisome,  and  his  poetry  never  monotonous — as  French 
poetry  very  often  is.  His  pictures  are  perfection,  his  dialogue 
is  animated,  his  personages  are  natural,  and  never  say  too 
much  or  too  little  ;  the  action  of  his  fables  never  flags.  "Was 
I  not  therefore  justified  in  calling  La  Fontaine  one  of  the 
first-rate  dramatists  of  his  age  ?  Let  us  give  one  of  his  fables. 
The  Monkey  and  the  Leopard,  as  a  specimen  of  his  talent ;  but 
let  those  who  read  it  not  forget  that  we  cannot  render  the 
charm  of  his  diction,  which  may  however  be  studied  in  the 
original : — 

"  The  monkey  and  the  leopard 
Earned  money  at  the  fair ; 
Each  spouted  on  his  own  account ; 
The  one  said  :  '  Gentlemen,  my  merits  and  fame 
Are  known  in  high  places  ;  the  king  desired  to  see  me, 

^  "  Mes  petits  sont  mignons, 

Beaux,  bieii  faits  et  jolis  sur  tous  leurs  compagnons." 

Fables,  bk.  v.  18. 
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And,  if  I  die,  he  means  to  have 

A  muff  made  of  my  skin,  it  is  so  variegated, 

Full  of  spots,  chequered. 

And  striped,  and  speckled  ; 

Variety  has  charms.'     Of  course,  every  one  went  to  see  him. 

But  it  was  soon  over,  and  presently  every  one  went  out. 

Then  the  monkey  said  :  '  Come,  I  pray  you, 

Come,  gentlemen,  I  perform  a  hundred  tricks, 

This  diversity  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much, 

My  neighbour  leopard  has  it  outwardly  ; 

But  I  have  it  in  my  mind.     Your  servant  Gille, 

Cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Bertrand, 

The  Pope's  monkey  whilst  he  was  alive, 

Is  just  now  in  this  town 

Arrived  in  throe  boats,  on  purpose  to  have  speech  with  yoa. 

For  he  speaks,  as  you  shall  hear ;  he  can  dance  and  bow, 

Do  all  sorts  of  tricks. 

Jump  through  hoops ;  and  all  for  six  f:;rthings, 

Nay,  gentlemen,  for  one  sou.     If  you  are  not  satisfied, 

We  will  give  every  man  his  money  back  at  the  door.' 

Tlie  monkey  was  right,  it  is  not  diversity  in  dress 

Which  pleases  me,  but  in  the  mind, 

The  one  is  always  providing  pleasant  things, 

The  other,  in  less  than  an  instant,  Avearies  the  lookers-on. 

Oh,  how  many  great  lords,  like  the  leopard, 

Have  no  other  talent  than  their  dress."  ^ 

'  "  Le  siii;;e  avcc  le  leopard 

Gagnaieiit  du  rargt-nt  a  la  foire. 

lis  affichaient  chacun  a  part. 

L'uti  d'eu.x  dLsait :   '  Messieurs,  nion  nierite  et  ma  gloire 

Sont  coniius  en  bon  lieu  :  le  roi  iii'a  voulu  voir  ; 

Et,  si  je  ineurs,  il  veut  avoir 

Un  manchon  de  ma  peau  ;  tunt  cllc  est  bigarree, 

Pleine  de  taehes,  marquetee, 

Et  vergetee,  et  mouclieteu.' 

La  bigamm;  plait :  partant  cliacuii  le  vit. 

Mais  ce  fiit  bientot  fait,  bieiitOt  chacun  sortit. 

Le  singe  de  sa  i>art  di.sait  :  '  Vcnez,  de  grace, 

Yenez,  niessi'urs  :  je  fais  cent  tours  de  p-isse-piisse. 
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§  4.  MixoR  Dramatists. 

Amongst  the  plays  more  or  less  frequently  acted  in  Paris 
at  the  time  when  Moliere's  literary  career  began,  were  those  of 
Paul  Scarron^  and  Georges  de  Scudery.  The  former,  ill-shaped 
in  body  and  fantastic  in  mind,  a  buffoon  by  nature  and  choice, 
burlesqued  all  that  he  put  liis  hands  to,  avoiding  grave  sub- 
jects and  modes  of  treatment  with  an  unfeigned  repugnance. 
He  turned  the  JEncid  into  a  travesty,  produced  the  Typlion, 
a  burlesque  poem,  and  wrote  in  j^rose  perhaps  tlie  most 
notable  of  his  works  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
Roman  Comique,  describing  to  the  life  and  without  exag- 
geration tlie  adventures  of  a  company  of  strolling  players, 
in  a  style  of  which  some  early  Sjaanisli  novelists  furnished 
the  best  examjjles.  He  was  the  inaugurator  of  French  bur- 
lesque— a  name  invented  by  his  friend  Sarasin^  instead 
of    the   less   specific    grotesque — or    rather  let   us   say  that 

Cette  diversite  dont  on  vous  parle  tant 

Mon  voisin  leopard  I'a  sur  soi  seulenient ; 

Moi  je  I'ai  dans  I'esprit :  votre  serviteur  Gille, 

Cousin  et  gendre  de  Bertrand 

Singe  du  pape  en  son  vivant, 

Tout  fraichement  en  cette  ville 

Arrive  en  trois  bateaux,  expres  pour  vous  parler. 

Car  il  parle,  on  I'entend  ;  11  salt  danser,  bailer, 

Faire  des  tours  de  toute  sorte, 

Passer  en  des  cerceaux  ;  et  le  tout  pour  six  Wanes  ; 

Non,  messieurs,  pour  un  sou  :  si  vous  n'etes  contents, 

Nous  rendrons  a  chacun  son  argent  a  la  porte.' 

Le  singe  avait  raisou  :  ce  n'est  pas  sur  I'habit 

Que  la  diversite  me  plait,  c'est  dans  I'esprit  : 

L'une  fournit  toujours  des  clioses  agreables  ; 

L'autre,  en  moins  d'un  moment,  lasse  les  regardants. 

O  que  de  grands  seigneurs,  au  leopard  semblables, 

N'ont  que  I'habit  pour  tons  talents  ! " 

1  1610-16G0.  '-  1605-1654. 
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Scarron  was  the  first  Frenchman  who  expanded  tlie  csirrit 
iiarquois  from  an  interjection  or  a  phrase  into  the  dimensions 
of  a  narrative  or  a  chapter  of  gossip.  The  satire  of  the  age 
was  not  good-natured :  witness  above  all  the  pages  of  Talle- 
mant  des  lieaux,  the  prying  and  quizzing  biographer  of  his 
contemporaries.  Good-humour  did  not  thrive  in  the  days 
of  the  Fronde  ;  and  Scarron  writes  tlie  language  of  disgust  and 
discontent,  revolting  against  sorrow  and  disgrace  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  force  himself  and  all  his  hearers  into  a 
loud  and  long  guffaw.  "Well-born,  with  money  at  command, 
taking  holy  orders  rather  out  of  caprice  than  with  any  mani- 
fest desire  to  devote  himself  to  pieiy,  he  began  life  with  every 
prospect  of  a  happy  and  bright  career.  He  travelled  to  Rome, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  displayed  much  of  the  twist  of 
genius  which  was  afterwards  conspicuous  in  him.  "When 
still  young  lie  became  a  helpless  cripple  ;  and  this  under  such 
lamentable  circumstances  that  his  health  quitted  liis  mind 
at  the  same  time  with  his  body.  A  story  was  invented  to 
account  for  liis  misfortune,  which  is  not  in  itself  very  credit- 
able. It  was  said  that,  at  the  carnival,  he  and  some  of  his 
friends  made  tliemselves  up  as  .savages,  in  savages'  costume  ; 
and  that  their  presence  in  the  crowd  being  somewhat  roughly 
resented,  they  took  to  flight  and  swam  across  the  river,  which 
in  Scarron's  case  brought  on  an  attack  of  ])aralysis.  Another 
story  is  that  which  makes  Scarron  a  notable  example  of  the 
mischief  wrought  by  quack-doctors  in  their  treatment  of 
specific  cases,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  lie  kept  his 
room  for  five-and-twenty  years,  scarcely  ever  able  to  leave  his 
chair.     He  thus  describes  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  : — 

"  I  have  lived  to  thirty  ;  if  I  live  to  forty  I  shall  only  add 
many  miseries  to  those  which  I  have  endured  these  hist  eight 
or  nine  years.  My  person  was  well  made,  tliough  short  ;  my 
disorder  lias  shorteneil  it  still  more  by  a  foot,  ^fy  head  is  a 
little  broa<l  fur  my   shape  ;    my   face  js  full  enough   fur  my 
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body  to  appear  very  meagre  ;  I  liave  hair  enough  to  render  a 
wig  unnecessary  ;  I  have  got  many  vhite  hairs.  .  .  ,  My 
teeth,  formerly  square  pearls,  are  now  of  the  colour  of  wood, 
and  will  soon  be  of  slate.  My  legs  and  thighs  first  formed  an 
obtuse  angle,  afterwards  a  right  angle,  and  at  length  an 
acute  one.  My  thighs  and  body  form  another  ;  and  my 
head,  always  dropping  on  my  breast,  makes  me  not  ill 
represent  a  Z.  I  have  my  arms  shortened  as  well  as  my 
legs,  and  my  fingers  as  well  as  my  arms.  In  a  word,  I  am 
an  abridgment  of  human  miseries."  Writing  to  Sarasin  he 
describes  himself  as 

"  A  poor  fellow, 
Very  thin, 
With  a  wry  neck, 
Whose  body 
Quite  twisted, 
Quite  humpbacked, 
Aged, 
Fleshless, 
Is  reduced 
Day  and  night 
To  suffer, 

Without  being  cured, 
Some  vehement 
Torments."  ' 

That  was  what  he  made  a  joke  of ;  that,  and  the  loss  of 
his  pension,  and  his  being  brought  to  death's  door  by  a  cough, 
and  his  poverty,  and  the  world's  treatment  of  himself,  and  the 
world's  treatment  of  the  world,  and  Mazarin,  and  what  not. 

^  "  Un  pau^Tet  Decliarne 

Tres-maigi-et,  Est  reduit, 

Au  col  tors  Jour  et  nuit, 

Dont  le  corps  A  souffrir 

Tout  tortu,  Sans  guerir 

Tout  bossu,  Des  tounnents 

Suranne  Vehements." 
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When  without  any  means,  he  petitioned  the  queen  for  the 
honour  of  being  called  her  "  sick-man  by  right  of  office." 
The  following  verses  form  part  of  the  address  : — 

"  Scarron,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Unworthy  sick-man  of  the  queen, 
A  man  without  a  house  or  home, 
But  with  plenty  of  evils  and  troubles ; 
A  hospital  moving  up  and  down, 
"Walking  with  other  people's  legs. 
Having  no  more  any  use  for  his  own, 
Suffering  much,  and  sleeping  very  little. 
And,  however,  very  courageously 
Showing  a  good  countenance,  though  playing  a  losing 
garne.i 

He  got  his  title  and  a  small  pension,  Avliich  lie  lost  by 
attacking  Mazarin.  Poor  and  crippled  as  he  was,  his  wit 
made  way  with  the  world.  His  small  rooms  attracted  many 
of  the  best  men  in  Paris.  Georges  de  Scudery,  Sarasiu, 
Boisro])t'rt,  Marigny,  Chapelain,  Voiture  ;  and  amongst  the 
ladies,  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  Madame  de  la  Sabli^re, 
Marion  do  Lorme,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  and,  last  not  least,  Fran- 
9oise  d'Aubigne,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  friend  of  Henry  IV., 
a  ward  of  Scarron's  neighbour  the  Baroness  de  Neuillant,  who, 
afraid  of  being  sent  to  a  convent,  and  taking  pity  on  the  great 
soul  cribbed  in  the  wreck  of  a  body,  married  him.  When  the 
notary  asked  him  what  dowery  she  brought,  Scarron  replied  : 
"  Two  great  mutinous  eyes,  a  handsome  bust,  a  pair  of  lovely 

*  "  Scarron,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu, 

Malnde  inJign*?  de  la  reinc, 

Homme  n'avant  ni  fi'U  tii  lieu, 

JIaia  bien  du  mal  et  de  la  peine ; 

Hopital  allaiit  et  vptiant, 

Des  jambes  d'autnii  ciieniinant, 

Des  8ienn<'S  n'ayant  plus  I'usage, 

Soairrant  beaucoup,  dormant  bien  peti, 

Et  potutant  fai.sant  par  courage 
*  Bonne  mine  ct  fort  mauvain  jeu." 

VOL.  II.  B 
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hands,  and  plenty  of  wit;"  asked  as  to  his  own  settlement,  he 
answered  laconically,  "  Immortality."  Ho  was  right ;  but 
another  vied  witli  Scarron  in  giving  immortality  toFrangoise 
d'Aubigne,  Avho  is  better  known  to  fame  as  ^ladame  de 
Maintenon,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 

Scarron  wrote  several  comedies  in  verse  ;  one,  I'Heritier 
ridicule  (1649),  which  it  is  said  Louis  XIV.  desired  to  see  acted 
twice  in  one  day  ;  and  several  about  Jodclct  and  his  adven- 
tures. Don  Japhd  d^Armenie  is  considered  his  best  play,  but 
it  is  very  coarse  and  licentious.  In  his  Ecolier  de  Sala- 
manque,  Crispin  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage.  His 
epitaph,  which  is  written  by  himself,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  He  who  sleeps  here  now, 
Caused  more  pity  than  envy, 
And  suffered  a  thousand  deaths 
Before  losing  his  life. 
Passer-by,  do  not  make  any  noise  here. 
And  take  care  not  to  awake  him, 
For  this  is  the  first  night 
That  poor  Scarron  slumbers."  ' 

Georges  de  Scudery,^  the  brother  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  determined,  after 
an  excellent  education,  and  after  having  followT^d  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  to  devote  himself  to  poetry  and  the  drama. 
He  edited  the  poems  of  Theophile  de  Viau  (1632),  wrote 
The  Tomb  of  TMophile,  and  showed  already  in  the  preface 
his  vanity  and  self-conceit.  "  If  there  exists  some  hare- 
brained fellow,"  so  he  says,  "  who  thinks  that  I  have  offended 
his  imaginary  glory,  in  order  to  show  him  that  I  fear  him  as 
much  as  I  esteem  him,  I  wish  him  to  know  that  I  am  called 

-  "  Celuy  qui  cy  mainte  ant  dort  Passant,  ne  fais  icy  de  bniit, 

Fit  p!us  de  pitie  que  d'  envie,  Et  garde  bien  qu'il  ne  s'eveille, 

Et  souffrit  niille  fois  la  mort  Car  voicy  la  premiere  nuit 

Avant  que  de  perdre  la  vie.  Que  le  pauvre  Scarron  sommeille." 

2  1601-1667. 
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de  Scudeiy."  This  tone  never  left  liini.  His  first  play,  Lyg- 
damon  and  Lydias,  represented  in  1629,  Mas  printed  in  1C31, 
and  dedicated  to  the  young  Duke  de  Montmorency,  \vitli  a 
preface,  in  which  he  states  :  "  These  verses  which  I  offer  you 
are,  if  not  well  made,  at  least  composed  with  little  trouble. 
...  I  have  passed  more  years  in  arms  than  in  ]iiy  study,  and 
have  used  more  matches  for  my  gun  than  candles,  so  that  I 
know  better  to  arrange  soldiers  than  words,  and  better  to 
form  battalions  than  phrases."  This  play  received,  however, 
the  warm  praises  of  friends  like  Corneille,  Hardy,  Scarron, 
and  PiotroiL  In  the  last-named  year  he  put  upon  the  stage 
The  Deceiver  Funislicd,  a  tragedy  in  verse,  which  was  followed 
in  succession  by  fourteen  others.  But  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
his  plays  is  his  Comedy  of  the  Comedians,  first  performed  in 
1C34.  Tn  the  prologue  to  this  piece,  which,  as  well  as  the 
first  two  acts,  is  written  in  prose,  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Lyons,  and  that  the  harlequin  of  the 
company  has  been  round  the  town,  accompanied  by  a 
drummer,  to  announce  the  Com4diens  die  Hoy,  whereof  the 
very  middling  members  have  given  tliemselves  each  brave 
names,  such  as  Belle-Ombre,  Belle-Fleur,Belle-Epine,andBeau 
Sejour.  No  one,  however,  Avill  believe  in  the  ability  of  the 
troupe  to  entertain  their  audience.  The  harlequin  leturns, 
and  is  obliged  to  confess  to  the  company  that  he  has  had  no 
success  ;  and  in  fact  the  room  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
empty.  At  length  a  spectator  arrives,  in  the  person  of  ^f.  de 
Blandimare,  who,  it  turns  out,  is  indu.striously  looking  for  a 
runaway  nephew.  The  said  nephew  is  no  other  than  Belle- 
Ombre,  tlie  doorkeeper  of  tlie  establishment.  He  does  not 
recognise  his  uncle,  but  directs  liis  attention  tu  a  bill  of  the 
play.  "We  may  quote  a  few  })a.ssages  from  this  comedy,  which 
will  fairly  illustrate  the  style  of  the  author  :  — 

M.  de  Blandimare  {readinrj  the  hilt).  The   Conifdi.ins  o'i  tlie 
King.  .  .      Oh!   we  know  tliat  without  being  told.      J'iiis  pcsi- 
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tion,  and  that  of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  in  ordinary,  are 
cheap  just  n^ow.  True,  the  wages  are  not  high.  What  is  the 
fee  for  entering  % 

Belle  Ombre.  Eight  sous. 

M.  de  Blandimare  takes  pity  on  the  company,  and  invites 
them  to  supper.  The  second  act  of  the  piece  discovers  them 
at  table. 

M.  de  Blandimare.  Let  us  have  some  finger-glasses  ;  we 
have  done  eating.  There,  give  me  your  hand.  Mademoiselle  de 
Beau.  .  .  . 

Mad.  de  Beau-Soleil.  De  Beau-Soleil,  at  your  service,  sir. 

31.  de  Blandimare.  The  fault  of  my  memory  is  much  to  be 
excused,  for  all  the  tribes  of  comedians  have  so  much  resemblance 
in  names  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  confounding  them. 
M.  de  Bellerose,  de  Belleville,  Belleroche,  Beaucliateau,  Beaulieu, 
Beaupre,  Bellefleur,  Belle-Epine,  Beau-Soleil,  Belle- Ombre  ;  in 
fact  they  comprise  in  themselves  all  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  host  presently  entreats  his  guests  to  give  him  some 
specimens  of  their  repertory  : — 

M.  de  Blandimare.  What  pieces  have  you  1 

M.  de  Beau-Soleil.  All  those  of  the  late  Hardy.  .  .  .  Th^- 
ophile's  Pyrame,  the  Sylvie,  Chryseide,  Sylvanire,  the  Folies  de 
Cardcnio,  the  Infidele  Confidente,  Philis  de  Scyre,  the  Bergeries  of 
M.  de  Racan,  Lygdamon,  the  Trornpeur  Puni,  Milite,  Clitandre, 
la  Veuve,  la  Bague  de  VOuUy,  and  all  that  the  best  wits  of  the 
age  have  produced.  But  for  the  present  it  will  be  enough  if  we 
let  you  hear  a  pastoral  eclogue  by  the  author  of  the  Tromjyeur 
Puni. 

M.  de  Blandimare.  You  have  made  no  bad  selection  by  way 
of  j)leasing  me,  for  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak  is,  in  my 
mind,  one  of  those  who  carry  a  sword  which  is  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  pen. 

The  eclogue  is  duly  given  and  admired  ;  so  much  so  that 
.M.  de  Blandimare  declares  that  he  will  never  leave  the  com- 
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pany,  and  demands  to  see  a  whole  play  ;  av hereupon  follows 
a  tragi-comedy  in  three  acts,  and  in  verse. 

Scudery  was  never  averse  to  self-praise;  he  liked  to  think 
of  himself  as  the  fashionable  dramatist  of  the  period  ;  and  he 
was  always  on  tlie  best  terms  with  liichelieu  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  authority  in  general ;  we  may  add,  witli  tlie 
Academy  in  particular.  It  was  Scudery,  be  it  remembered, 
who  was  most  active  in  securing  the  decision  of  the  new 
court  of  literature  against  the  Cid,  and  he  was  on  constant 
terms  of  rivalry  witli  Corneille.  We  do  not  find  that  tlie 
latter  troubled  himself  greatly  to  prove  or  assert  his  superi- 
ority ;  whilst  of  Scudery  the  best  thing  that  we  can  say  of 
him  in  this  connection  is  that  his  ambition  to  excel  the  autlior 
of  the  Cid  led  to  the  production  of  his  two  most  respectable 
tragedies,  Ih-ahim  or  the  illustrious  Basliaw,  and  Arminius. 
Let  it  however  be  stated  to  his  honour  that  after  he  had 
dedicated  his  epic  poem  Alaric  to  Cliristina  of  Sweden,  and 
when  that  Queen  liad  offered  him  a  heavy  chain  of  gold  if 
he  would  expunge  some  lines  written  in  honour  of  one  of  her 
former  favourite.s,  the  Count  de  la  Gardie,  he  magnanimously 
replied:  "If  that  golden  chain  were  as  weighty  as  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Incas,  I  will  never  destroy  an 
altar  on  which  I  have  sacrificed." 

Amongst  the  minor  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Edme  Boursault  ^  deserves  a  prominent  place.  He  was,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  but  a  young  man  when  he  under- 
took to  ridicule  Moliere  for  the  company  of  the  hotel  de 
Bourgogne,  and  he  lived  to  do  better  things.  At  all  events 
he  offered  Boileau  voluntarily  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
when  the  latter  was  in  distress,  and  thus  gained  the  affection 
of  a  man  who  had  begun  by  avenging  Molierc  upon  his  over- 
ambitious  rival  His  comedy  le  Mcrcurc  (jcdant  contains 
more  than  one  genuinely  ludicrous  situation  ;  whilst  his  two 

»  1638-1701. 
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comedies  Esojoc  d  la  Cour  and  Usope  d  la  Ville  met  witli  great 
success.  Of  the  first,  which  M'as  played  after  his  death, 
Montesquieu  bears  a  very  flattering  testimony.  "  I  remember," 
he  says,  "  after  seeing  a  piece  called  Esop  at  Court,  I  was  so 
penetrated  by  the  desire  of  being  a  better  man,  that  I  do  not 
know  if  I  ever  made  a  stronger  resolution." 

Eegnard,^  author  of  the  Joucur,  the  L^yatairc,  and  the 
M4ncchmcs,  has  earned  a  higher  reputation  than  Boursault. 
Boileau  says  of  him  little  more  than  that  he  is  in  no  small 
degree  funny  ;  and  perhaps  no  one  would  be  likely  to  derive 
from  his  comedies  any  greater  benefit  than  arises  from  a 
hearty,  self- forgetting  laugh.  He  occupies,  after  Moliere's 
death,  much  tlie  same  position  which  Scarron  occupied  before 
Moliere  had  risen  to  fame  ;  excelling  the  pungent  cripple  in 
farcical  humour,  whilst  he  falls  short  of  him  in  wit.  But 
with  the  death  of  Moliere  high  comedy  in  France  was 
destined  to  slumber  for  many  years  before  any  new  creator 
should  arise  to  give  us  so  much  as  the  basis  of  comparison 
with  the  master-hand. 

*  1665-1709. 
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CHAPTEE   IL 

§  1.  The  ^Iokalists. 

The  written  eloquence  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  in  particuL^r,  is  hardly  less  brilliant  than 
the  beauty  of  its  poetical  productions.  The  influence  of  the 
style  of  Calvin  and  his  scliool  had  gradually  and  surely 
made  itself  felt,  even  upon  those  who  were  fur  from  sym- 
pathising in  the  opinions  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  Keformation, 
and  in  spite  of  the  careful  seclusion  of  the  works  of  Protest- 
ant writera  from  all  the  public  libraries.  The  prose  of  the 
Augustan  age  of  French  literature,  setting  aside  mere  trans- 
lations from  the  ancients,  which  indeed  were  not  many, 
inasmucli  as  the  classical  Itenaissance  had  ch-ared  off  most  of 
what  there  was  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  was  employed  in 
four  principal  literary  ^renrcs;  philosophy,  as  exemijlified  by 
Descartes,  morality,  as  diversely  exemplilied  by  Pascal  and 
Li  Pochefoucauld,  memoirs,  and  correspondence.  In  the  last 
of  tliese  .(/c/2 res  the  talent  of  Guez  de  Balzac^  is  supreme; 
althougli  we  have  already  seen  that  more  than  one  woman 
excelled  in  this  peculiar  literary  style,  and  deserved  that  their 
familiar  and  every-day  letters  to  tlieir  friends  should  be 
handed  down  as  models  for  posterity .- 

Jean-Louis  Guez,  Seigneur  de  Balzac,  was  born  at 
Angouleme,  and  was  a  central  figure  of  society  in  the 
first  lialf  of  the  seventeenth  century.     lie  was  one  (jf  the 

'  1597-1655.  '  Supra,  Madame  de  St'vign<S. 
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original  members  of  the  Academy,  tliougli  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  sedulous  in  attending  its  sittings,  and  he  cer- 
tainly maintained  througliout  his  life  an  independence  of 
thouglit  and  expression  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues.  Chapelain  was  amongst  the  most 
frequent  of  his  correspondents,  and  through  him  Balzac  always 
communicated  with  tlie  society  of  the  hotel  de  Eambouillet, 
which  however  he  did  not  attend  in  person.  He  expresses  a 
warm  admiration  for  the  hostess  of  that  celebrated  coterie; 
but  the  retirement  in  which  he  preferred  to  live  was  so 
greatly  cherished  by  him,  that  he  seldom  interrupted  it  even 
by  a  visit  to  the  capital.  Years  before  he  had  seen  Madame 
de  Iiambouillet^  he  dedicated  to  her  more  than  one  of  his  books, 
such  as  Ld  Romain  and  La  Vcrlic  Romainc,  in  which  he  pays 
many  delicate  compliments  to  the  object  of  his  gallant  admira- 
tion. Balzac's  was  already  an  influential  name  amongst  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, and  the  relations  subsisting  between  him  and 
Madame  de  Eambouillet  remind  us  of  the  diplomatic  cour- 
tesies of  a  couple  of  powerful  monarchs.  In  1640  he  sent  to 
her — always  through  his  correspondent  Chapelain — an  early 
copy  of  his  Discours  de  l' Eloquence  ;  and  the  admiration  excited 
by  it  was  no  greater  than  it  deserves. 

The  style  of  Guez  de  Balzac,  which  may  be  favourably 
studied  in  many  of  his  Letters,  as  well  as  in  the  best  of  his 
essays,  such  as  those  on  The  Prince^  Aristippus,  or  the  Court, 
and  the  Christian  Socrates,  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of 
French  prose  to  be  met  with  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  :  better  than  that  of  Descartes,  better  even 
than  that  of  La  Eochefoucauld.  It  is  the  prose  of  a  scholar, 
of  a  grammarian  by  instinct,  of  a  rhetorician  by  talent  and 
culture.  Well  balanced,  well  moulded  and  polished,  it  shines 
and  attracts  in  comparison  with  the  writings  of  the  most 

^  M.  C.  Livet,  Pricieux  et  Frecicuses,  p.  12,  shows  that  Balzac  had  certainly 
not  seen  Madame  de  Eambouillet  in  1638. 
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elegaut  literary  men  iu  an  age  of  literary  elegance.  True, 
Balzac  is  occasionally  strained  in  thought,  and  extravagant  in 
the  use  of  figures  ;  but  he  is  always  fresh  and  vigorous.  ^Ye 
will  quote  as  a  sample  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Corneille 
iu  acknowledgment  of  the  latter's  Cinna — a  letter  of  which 
Voltaire  said  that  foreigners  might  see  from  it  what  eloquence 
was  in  the  age  which  produced  it. 

"  I  have  felt  a  wonderful  relief  since  the  arrival  of  your  parcel, 
and  I  proclaim  a  miracle  from  the  commencement  of  my  letter. 
Your  Cinna  cures  the  sick ;  it  makes  the  paralytic  clap  their 
hands  ;  it  restores  speech  to  the  dumb  ;  it  were  too  little  to  say 
to  those  who  have  a  cold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  lest  my 
speech  and  my  voice,  and  since  I  have  recovered  both  by  your 
aid,  it  is  very  right  that  I  should  employ  them  both  to  your 
glon,',  and  say,  without  ceasing:  'What  a  beautiful  thing  I' 
Nevertheless,  you  are  afraid  of  being  one  of  those  who  are 
oppressed  by  the  mnjesty  of  the  subjects  which  they  treat,  and 
you  do  not  conceive  that  you  have  brought  sufficient  force  to 
bear  to  sustain  the  Roman  grandeur.  Though  this  modesty 
charms  me  it  does  not  persuade  me,  and  I  object  to  it  in  the  interest 
of  truth.  .  .  .  You  make  me  see  Rome,  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
in  Paris,  and  you  have  not  broken  it  in  removing  it.  It  is  not 
a  Rome  of  Cassiodorus,  nor  as  distracted  as  it  was  in  the  ages  of 
the  Theodorics ;  it  is  a  Rome  of  Livy,  and  as  pompous  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ca?.sars.  .  .  .  The  wife  of  Horatius  and 
the  mistress  of  Cinna,  which  are  your  two  genuine  productions, 
and  the  two  pure  creations  of  your  mind,  are  they  not  also  the 
chief  ornaments  of  your  two  poems  ?  And  what  has  sacred 
antiquity  produced  of  vigorous  and  firm  in  the  weaker  sex  which 
can  compare  with  these  new  heroines  which  you  have  introduced 
to  the  world,  those  Roman  women  of  your  creation  1  I  have  not 
wearied  of  considering,  during  a  fortnight,  the  one  which  I  re- 
ceived last.  I  have  elicited  admiration  for  it  from  all  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  our  province :  our  authors  and  poets  say 
wonders  of  it,  but  a  doctor,  who  is  a  neiglibour  of  mine,  who  gene- 
rally uses  a  lofty  style,  certainly  speaks  of  it  in  a  strange  way ;  and 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  your  knowing  how  far  you  have  affected 
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his  mind.  On  the  first  day  lie  contented  himself  Avitli  saying  that 
your  Emilia-  was  the  rival  of  Cato  and  Brutus  in  the  passion  for 
liberty.  Now  he  goes  much  farther :  at  one  time  he  declared 
her  possessed  with  the  demon  of  the  Eepublic,  and  at  another 
he  calls  her  the  lovely,  the  rational,  the  holy,  the  adorable  fury. 
These  are  strange  words  on  the  subject  of  your  Roman  lady  ;  but 
they  are  not  without  foundation.  She  does  in  fact  inspire  the 
whole  conspiracy,  and  gives  ardour  to  the  party  by  the  fire  which 
she  breathes  into  the  breast  of  the  leader  ;  she  undertakes,  in  her 
vengeance,  to  avenge  the  whole  earth  ;  she  would  sacrifice  to  her 
father  a  victim  too  great  for  Jove  himself.  She  is,  in  my  opinion, 
so  excellent  a  character,  that  I  think  it  is  saying  little  to  her 
credit  to  say  that  you  are  far  happier  in  your  race  than  Pompey 
was  in  his,  and  that  your  child  Emilia  is  Avorth  beyond  com- 
parison more  than  her  grandson  Cinna.  If  the  latter  has  even 
greater  worth  than  Seneca  supposed,  it  is  inasmuch  as  he  has 
fallen  into  your  hands,  and  because  you  have  taken  charge  of 
him.  He  is  indebted  to  you  for  his  merit,  as  to  Augustus  for 
his  dignity;  the  Emperor  made  him  a  consul,  and  you  have 
made  him  a  gentleman."^ 

^  "  J'ai  senti  un  notable  soulagement  depuis  I'arrivee  de  votre  paquet,  et  je 
crie  miracle  des  le  commencement  de  ma  lettre.  Votre  Cinna  guerit  les 
malades  ;  il  fait  que  les  paralytiques  battent  las  mains,  il  rend  la  parole  a  un 
muet,  ce  seroit  trop  peu  de  dire  a  un  enrhume.  En  effet,  j'avois  perdu  la 
parole  avec  la  voi.x  ;  et,  puisque  je  les  recouvre  I'une  et  I'autre  par  votre 
moj-en,  il  est  bien  juste  que  je  les  emploie  toutes  deux  a  votre  gloire,et  a  dire  sans 
cesse  :  'La  belle  chcse.'  Vous  avez  peur  neanmoins  d'etre  de  ceux  qui  sont 
accables  par  la  majeste  des  sujets  qu'ils  traitent,  et  ne  pensez  pas  avoir  ap- 
porte  assez  de  force  pour  soutenir  la  grandeur  romaine.  Quoique  cette  modestie 
meplaise,ellene  me  persuade  pas,  etjem'yopposepourl'int^retde  la verite.  .  .  . 
Vous  nous  faites  voir  Eome  tout  ce  qu'elle  peut  etre  a  Paris,  et  ne  I'avez  point 
brisee  en  la  remuant.  Ce  n'est  point  une  Rome  de  Cassiodore,  et  aussi 
dechiree  qu'elle  I'etoit  au  siecle  des  Theodoric  ;  c'est  une  Rome  de  Tite-Live,  et 
aussi  pompeuse  qu'elle  etoit  au  temps  de  premiers  Cesars.  .  .  La  femme  d'Horace 
et  la  maitresse  de  Cinna,  qui  sont  vos  deux  veritables  enfantements  et  les  deux 
pures  creatures  de  votre  esprit,  ne  sont-elles  pas  aussi  les  principaux  ornements 
de  vos  deux  poemes  ?  Et  qu'est-ce  que  la  sainte  antiquite  a  produit  de 
vigoureux  et  de  ferme  dans  le  sexe  foible,  qui  soit  comparable  a  ces  nouvellea 
heroines  que  vous  avez  raises  au  monde,  5,  ces  Romaines  de  votre  fa9on  ?  Je  ne 
m'ennuie  point,  depuis  quinze  jours,  de  considerer  celle  que  j'ai  refue  la  derniere. 
Je  I'ai  fait  admirer  a  tons  les  habiles  de  notre  province  :  nos  orateurs  et  nos 
poetes  en   disent  merveilles,    mais  un  docteur  de  mes  voisins   qui  se   me* 
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As  we  pass  from  the  critics  and  literary  men,  who  are 
known  to  us  chiefly  by  their  studied  correspondence,  to  the 
writers  of  historical  memoirs,  and  from  tliose  wlio  were  active 
in  the  literary  world  to  those  who  played  their  part  both  in 
the  service  of  their  country  and  at  the  desk,  we  are  naturally 
induced  to  dwell  first  upon  the  name  of  Fran9ois,  Duke  de  la 
liochefoucauld,^  Prince  of  Marsillac,  a  soldier,  a  historian, 
and  yet  better  known  to  posterity  as  a  moral  ])hilosopher, 
whose  maxims  have  produced  so  vast  a  practical  influence 
upon  his  fellow-countrymen  in  succeeding  ages.  La  lioche- 
foucauld  was,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  the  creation  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived  ;  not  only  the  creation  but  the  instrument, 
shaped  by  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him,  and  used, 
like  a  worthy  tool,  for  lofty  purposes.  The  miseries  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  made  him  a  soldier  of  the  Fronde  :  his 
fruitless  patriotic  labours,  his  unsated  sympathy,  and  the 
triumph  of  might  over  right — crowned  as  that  might  became 
with  all  the  glories  of  a  "  golden  age" — made  him  a  moralist, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  cynic.  The  strength  of  his  personal 
pliilosophy,  tried  by  the  most  severe  test,  a  threefold  domestic 

d'ordiiiaire  sur  le  haut  style,  en  paile  ccrtes  d'une  etrange  sorte  ;  et  il  n'y  a 
point  til'  mal  que  vous  sachiez  jusqu'ou  vous  avez  porte  son  esprit.  II  se  con- 
tentoit  le  premier  jour  de  dire  que  votre  Eniilie  etoit  la  rivale  de  Caton  et  de 
Brutus  dans  la  passion  de  la  liberie.  A  cette  lieure,  il  va  bien  plus  loin  ; 
'tantOt  il  la  nomnie  la  po.ssedee  du  demon  de  la  republique,  et  quelquefois  la 
belle,  ia  raisonnable,  la  sainte,  et  I'adorable  furie.  Voila  d'etranges  paroles  sur 
le  sujet  de  votre  Koniaine  ;  mais  elles  ne  sont  j>as  sans  fondement.  Elle 
inspire,  en  elTet,  toute  la  conjuration,  et  donne  chaleur  nu  ])ttrti  par  le  feu 
qu'elie  jettc  dans  lame  du  chef;  elle  entrcpend,  en  se  vengeant,  de  venger 
toute  la  terre  ;  elle  vcut  sncrifier  a  son  pere  une  victinie  (jui  seroit  trop  grand 
Donr  Jupiter  mCine.  C'est,  \\,  mon  gre,  une  personne  si  excellente,  que  je 
pense  dire  j)eu  a  son  a  vantage,  de  dire  que  vous  etes  bcaucoup  plus  luiureux  en 
votre  race  que  Pomjieo  n'a  dte  en  la  sienne,  et  que  votre  fille  Eniilie  vaut,  sans 
comparaison,  davantage  que  Cinna  son  petit-fils.  Si  celui-ci  mCme  a  plus  de 
Tenu  que  n'a  eru  Seneque,  c'est  [tour  etre  toiube  cntrc  vos  main.s,  et  h  cause 
que  vous  avez  pris  soin  de  lui.  II  vous  est  oblige  de  son  nicrite  ronime  & 
Auguste  de  sa  (lignite  :  reniiK-reur  le  fit  consul,  et  vous  I'avez  fait  licmnct^ 
homme.  '  »  1613-1680. 
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tragedy,  is  illustrated  by  the  testimony  which  IMadamc  de 
S^vigne  bears  in  one  of  her  letters,  dated  June  1672.  "  I  saw 
his  heart  laid  bare,"  she  says,  "  in  tliis  cruel  occurrence ;  he 
is  in  the  first  rank  of  all  that  I  ever  saw  of  courage,  worthi- 
ness, tenderness,  and  reason."  AVhen  a  man  knows  how  to 
suffer,  we  conclude  that  there  is  something  of  value  in  his 
theory  of  human  life,  and  that  he  does  not  give  counsel  with- 
out sufficient  warrant. 

No  doubt  La  Kochefoucauld,  as  a  young  man,  was  an  in- 
triguer by  instinct,  and  was  drawn  into  the  struggles  of  1649 
and  the  following  years  as  much  by  his  ambition  as  by  his 
sympathy  with  the  more  serious  motives  of  the  Fronde.  His 
passion  for  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  sister  to  the  I'rince 
de  Conde,  sufficed  to  involve  both  himself  and  her,  her 
husband  and  her  brother,  in  rebellion.  After  the  Fronde 
in  its  earlier  phase  had  been  overcome,  the  Duchess  and  her 
friends  stirred  up  a  new  one,  in  which  La  Eochefoucauld 
engaged  with  much  enthusiasm.  He  was  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason,  but  he  continued  for  some  time  to  con- 
tinue a  course  of  active  hostility  to  Mazarin.  Thanks  to 
his  great  influence,  he  was  included  in  the  great  amnesty 
of  1650  ;  but  he  subsequently  served  under  Conde,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  struggle  which  took  place  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  1652,  whilst  once  more  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
rebels.  A  few  months  later,  Mazarin  having  gained  the 
upper  hand,  he  was  banished  from  the  capital.  It  was  a  fatal 
moment  for  France  ;  for  the  same  triumph  of  the  court  which 
resulted  in  the  disgrace  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  his  friends 
crippled  the  whole  kingdom,  paralysed  the  power  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  destroyed  for  a  time  the  last  vestige  of 
constitutional  government. 

On  the  final  re-establishment  of  peace  between  the  court 
and  the  party  of  the  Fronde,  La  Eochefoucauld  shared  in  the 
general  oblivion  of  the  past,  and,  after  the  death  of  INIazarin 
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he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  turned  his  tlioughts 
almost  wholly  to  literature.  He  was  the  friend  and  associate 
of  Mesdames  de  la  Fayette,  de  Sevigne,  and  de  Sable,  and  of 
tlie  majority  of  those  whose  writings  have  shed  lustre  on  the 
earlier  years  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign.  In  1662  were  published 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Rcgr.ncy  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  three  years 
later  appeared  his  Reflections  and  Opinions,  or  Moral  Maxims. 
It  is  upon  the  latter  work  that  his  fame  will  always  chiefly 
rest.  An  acute  observer  rather  than  a  dogmatist  or  theoriser, 
his  reflections  on  the  moral  basis  of  human  action  strike  the 
reader  as  the  ingenious  deductions  of  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world  from  the  events  which  have  passed  day  by  day  before 
his  eyes,  and  as  the  essence  extracted  from  a  close  study  of 
and  insight  into  human  character.  Clearly  and  concisely 
expressed,  in  terse  idiomatic  French,  which  aims  at  none  of 
the  eflects  of  rhetoric,  each  of  his  pithy  sentences  catches  the 
understanding  and  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader.  There 
was  nothing  previously  published  in  France  with  which  they 
might  be  compared  ;  and  if  anything  of  more  recent  date, 
such  as  the  numerous  good  things  of  Talleyrand,  can  be  placed 
upon  the  same  level  with  tliem,  it  is  only  in  books  of  table- 
talk,  of  biography,  of  compiled  anecdotes  and  hons  mots  that 
we  shall  encounter  them.  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  moie 
elaborate,  more  discursive  and  disquisitional.  They  excel  the 
maxims  of  La  Pochefoucauld  in  literary  style,  in  brilliancy 
and  moral  force  ;  but,  published  five  years  later,  they  do  not 
obscure  the  originality,  or  decrease  the  literary  significance  of 
La  Eochefoucauld's  work. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  our  author  to  hold  up  a  moral 
standard,  or  to  enlarge  upon  a  moral  text.  His  process  is 
simply  that  of  an  observer  :  he  exposes,  he  discriminates,  he 
bares  tlie  trutii  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  polished  and  a 
selfish  conditinn  of  society  ;  but  lie  nowhere  expounijs  or 
holds  up  an  ideal,  or  chides  the  vice  wiiich  he  discovers.     He 
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is,  as  we  have  said,  a  cynic  ;  drily  and  indifferently  pointing 
out  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow-men,  but  not  caring  to  show 
them  how  these  weaknesses  may  be  converted  into  strength — ■ 
though  ho  himself  knows  well  how  it  miglit  be  done,  at  least 
in  his  own  case.  He  is  a  philosopher,  but  not  a  teacher  ;  he 
can  read  others,  but  can  direct  himself  only.  "  Self-love  is 
one  of  the  two  aspects  of  life  ;  La  Eochefoucauld  has  never 
detected  the  other — tlie  attraction  which  draws  us  to  each 
other,  and  which  becomes  a  virtue  when  we  govern  ourselves 
according  to  a  moral  order.  La  Eochefoucauld  knows  men  ; 
he  does  not  know  man."  ^ 

Thus  the  impression  which  La  Eochefoucauld  leaves  upon 
us  is  an  uncomfortable  and  disturbing  sense  of  the  pettiness 
of  humanity.  His  revelations  are  incalculably  serviceable  to 
us  ;  but  their  use  is  only  realised  when  we  ourselves  pass 
beyond  the  point  where  our  cynic  chooses  to  stop,  and  argue 
from  the  basis  which  he  selected  as  his  limit.  Many  of  his 
reflections  are  by  this  time  the  proverbs  of  civilised  nations  ; 
every  one  of  them  is  the  text  of  a  sermon  which  has  been 
preached  over  and  over  again.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  ex- 
amples : — 

"  Greater  virtues  are  needed  to  support  good  than  bad  fortune. 

AVe  are  never  so  happy  or  so  miserable  as  we  think. 

Treason  is  committed  more  frequently  through  weakness  than 
through  a  deliberate  design  to  betray. 

Hypocrisy  is  a  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

We  do  not  long  give  pleasure  when  we  have  only  one  kind  oi 
wit. 

Reconciliation  with  our  enemies  is  but  the  desire  to  improve 
our  condition,  a  weariness  of  war,  and  a  fear  of  some  evil 
occurrence. 

It  is  more  disgraceful  to  mistrust  our  friends  than  to  be  de 
ceived  by  them." 

'  J  I.  JIartin,  Histoirc  de  France,  vol.  xiii.  p.  214. 

-  There  is  at  all  events  no  cynicism  here  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  few 
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Mistrust  justifies  the  deceit  of  others. 

Men  Avould  not  live  long  in  society  if  they  were  not  the  dupes 
of  one  another. 

AVe  give  pleasure  in  tlie  intercourse  of  life  more  frequently  by 
our  faults  than  by  our  good  qualities. 

The  resolution  never  to  deceive  exposes  us  to  frequent 
deceit."^ 

An  acute  discriminator  of  eliaracter,  a  contemporary  of 
La  Eochefoucauld,  says  of  him  :  "  He  had  always  an  habitual 
irresolution,  but  I  know  not  to  what  to  attribute  it.  .  .  .  AVe 
see  its  effects  although  we  do  not  know  its  cause.  He  was 
never  a  warrior,  though  he  was  very  much  a  soldier.  He  was 
never  actually  a  good  courtier,  although  he  had  always  the 
genuine  intention  to  be  one.  He  Avas  never  a  good  partisan, 
although  he  has  been  all  his  life  allied  to  some  party  or  other. 
That  appearance  of  shamefacedness  and  timidity,  which  you 
see  in  him  in  the  civil  war,  was  in  business  matters  turned 
into  an  air  of  apology.  He  ahvaj's  thought  he  stood  in  need 
of  apology,  which,  coupled  with  his  maxims,  which  do  not 
display  much  faith  in  virtue,  and  with  his  practice,  which 

of  La  Rochefoucauld's  maxims  are  entirely  in  harmony  witli  the  loftiest  kind 
of  morality. 

^  "  11  faut  de  plus  gran des  vertus  pour  soutenir  la  bonne  fortune  que  la 
luauvaise. 

On  n'est  jamais  si  heureu.x  ni  si  malhenreux  qu'on  s'imagine. 

I/on  fait  plus  souvent  des  traliisons  par  faiblesse  que  par  un  dessein  fomi6 
de  trahir. 

Lhypocrisie  est  un  hommage  que  le  vice  rend  h la  vertu. 

On  ne  plait  pas  lougtemps  quand  on  n"a  qu'une  sorte  d'esprit. 

La  reconciliation  avec  nos  ennemis  n'est  qu'un  desir  de  rendre  notre  con- 
dition meilleurc,  une  lassitude  de  la  guerre,  et  une  crainte  de  quelque  mauvais 
ivenement. 

II  est  plus  honteux  de  se  deficr  de  ses  amis,  que  d'en  etre  trompe. 

Notre  defiance  justifie  la  tromperie  d'autrui. 

I>es  liommes  ne  vivraieut  pas  longttrapsen  societd,  s'ils  n'etaient  lea  dui)e8 
les  uns  des  autres. 

Nous  plaisons  plus  souvent  dans  le  commerce  de  la  vie  par  nos  defauts  que 
par  nos  bonnes  qualit(5s. 

L'iiitention  de  ne  jamais  tromiKT  nous  expose  i  ctre  s'mvent  lromi>e8." 
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has  always  been  to  extricate  himself  with  as  much  impatience 
as  he  became  involved,  makes  me  conclutle  thut  he  would 
have  done  much  better  to  grow  acquainted  with  himself,  and 
to  confine  himself  to  passing,  as  he  might  have  done,  for  the 
most  polished  courtier,  and  the  most  honourable  man,  in 
regard  to  every-day  life,  who  has  been  known  in  his  genera- 
tion." 

The  estimate  is  evidently  shrewd,  even  to  us  who  know 
La  Rochefoucauld  only  through  his  works,  and  by  the  more 
prominent  circumstances  of  his  life.  It  is  in  fact  the  estimate 
of  a  close  student  of  human  nature,  the  Cardinal  de  Eetz,^ 
Avhose  Memoirs  give  us  many  faithful  pictures  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  throw  light  on  many  a  chapter  of  literary 
history  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure. 


§  2.  Historians. 

Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Gondi,  afterwards  Cardinal  de 
Eetz,  born  at  Montmirail,  destined  at  an  early  age  for  the 
Church,  althougli  by  talent  and  disposition  he  was  fit  for 
anything  rather  than  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastic,  was  one  of 
the  arch-plotters  of  that  seditious  and  ambitious  party  who 
made  the  miseries  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  more  or  less 
justifiable  struggles  of  the  genuine  patriots  of  the  Fronde,  a 
pretext  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  schemes.  Bold  and 
unscrupulous  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
Gondi  made  his  dihut  in  the  conspiracy  fomented  by  Bouillon 
and  others  at  Sedan,  in  1G41.  On  this  occasion,  for  some 
reason  of  his  own,  "  the  young  abbe,  gallant,  and  duellist,"  as 
a  competent  historian  describes  him,  recommended  his 
associates  to  refrain  from  civil  war,  and,  when  he  could  not 

1  1614-1679. 
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persuade  them,  betook  himself  to  Paris,  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  queen,  and  was  sent  to  Brussels  to  negotiate 
for  the  assistance  of  a  Spanish  army.  A  little  later,  con- 
sidering that  his  exertions  had  been  ill  repaid,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  party  of  the  Fronde,  stirred  up  the  Prince  de 
Conde  against  Mazarin,  instigated  the  clergy  of  Paris  to 
oppose  the  loan  which  the  cardinal  was  endeavouring  to 
raise,  and  once  more  intrigued  with  Spain,  secretly  introduc- 
ing a  Spanish  agent  into  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  After 
passing  over  anew  to  the  court  party,  he  was  made  coadjutor 
to  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  made  his  first  bid 
for  a  cardinal's  hat,  "  of  which  the  brilliant  red  colour  drives 
crazy  the  generality  of  those  who  are  honoured  by  it,"  ^  and 
vhich  was  refused  him.  Upon  this  he  identified  himself  with 
.,he  party  of  the  princes,  sowed  enmity  between  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  and  Mazarin,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  foment  a 
rising  of  the  Paris  bourgeoisie  against  the  queen.  The  Fronde 
suppressed,  he  placed  his  services  for  the  third  time  at  the 
command  of  the  queen,  at  the  same  time  vainly  endeavouring 
to  organise  a  Third-Estate  in  the  State.  He  was  consoled,  or 
rather  bought  off,  by  the  Court,  who  obtained  foi  him  his 
coveted  cardinalate  from  Innocent  X.,  the  latter  being 
perhaps  more  ready  to  grant  the  young  king's  request  because 
he  knew  that  it  would  annoy  and  disconcert  Mazarin.  But 
de  Eetz's  triumph  was  hardly  worth  the  reaping.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year  he  headed  a  large  deputation  of 
the  clergy  to  the  king  at  Compiegne,  in  order  to  entreat  the 
latter's  return  to  Paris.  Louis  did  in  fact  return  shortly 
afterwards  ;  but  Mazarin's  jealousy  of  the  younger  and  too 
ambitious  cardinal  was  not  satisfied  until  de  Petz  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  Vinconnes.  The  Parisian  clergy  did 
all  they  could  to  secure  his  release,  but  in  vain.  The  king 
took  the  same  view  of  the   matter  as   his  mini.-^ter,  and  all 

'  De  lietz's  own  words. 
VOL.  H  S 
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that  de  Eetz  could  obtain  was  his  removal  to  Nantes,  from 
whence  he  presently  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  Eome.  His 
political  career  was  at  an  end  ;  and  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
forced  exile  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his 
Memoirs.  These  latter,  not  published  until  after  his  deatli, 
have  given  him  a  posthumous  fame  greater  than  any  wliich 
he  could  earn,  when  living,  by  his  unstable,  insincere,  and 
often  unpatriotic  efforts. 

Of  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Eetz  Voltaire  has  remarked 
that  they  were  written  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  an  impetu- 
osity of  genius,  and  an  inequality,  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  his  conduct.  Another  of  his  countrymen^  speaks 
more  warmly  still.  He  says :  "  The  style  of  de  Eetz  is  of  the 
finest  order  of  speech ;  it  is  full  of  fire  .  .  .  and  unites  to 
gTandeur  a  supreme  air  of  negligence,  which  constitutes  its 
charm.  Its  expression  is  often  lively,  picturesque  in  its  flow, 
always  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  French  language,  yet  full  of 
imagination,  and,  at  times,  of  magnificence."  This  praise 
can,  above  all,  be  applied  to  de  Eetz's  sketches  of  character, 
and  to  some  of  his  descriptions  of  scenes  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  One  of  bis  happiest  efforts,  and  one  which 
shows  him  at  his  best,  is  his  character  of  Eichelieu.  It  is 
shrewd,  candid,  and,  considering  how  easily  the  writer  might 
have  been  drawn  into  painting  a  more  illustrious  cardinal 
and  a  more  successful  politician  in  sombre  hues,  if  anything 
too  appreciative. 

"  Cardinal  Richelieu  Avas  well  bom.  His  youth  emitted 
scintillations  of  his  worth  :  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Sor- 
bonne ;  it  was  early  perceived  that  he  had  force  and  vivacity  of 
wit.  As  a  rule  he  took  a  decision  very  well.  He  kept  his 
word  in  cases  Avhere  a  high  interest  did  not  oblige  him  to  the 
contrary ;  and  if  need  were,  he  forgot  nothing  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  good  faith.  He  was  not  liberal,  but  he  gave  more 
^  Sainte-Beuve. 
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than  lie  promised,  and  he  gave  a  savour  to  his  kindnesses  in  an 
admirable  manner.  He  loved  glory  fur  more  than  morality  sanc- 
tions, but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  abused  no  more  than  his 
merit  entitled  him  the  dispensation  which  he  had  taken  with 
regard  to  his  excessive  ambition.  He  had  neither  a  mind  nor 
a  heart  superior  to  dangers  ;  but  he  had  neither  inferior  to 
them ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  rather  forestalled  them  by  his 
sagacity  than  surmounted  them  by  his  firmness.  He  was  a  good 
frieml ;  he  would  even  have  wished  to  be  beloved  by  the  i)ublic  ; 
but  though  he  had  the  politeness,  the  outward  appearance,  and 
many  other  parts  calculated  to  produce  this  result,  he  never  had 
that  indescribable  sometliing,  which  is  yet,  in  this  matter  more  of 
an  acquisition  than  in  any  other.  By  his  power  and  regal  pomp 
he  annihilated  the  personal  majesty  of  the  king  ;  but  he  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  royalty  with  so  much  dignity  that 
he  must  have  been  no  ordinary  man  not  to  confound  riglit 
and  wrong  in  so  doing.  He  distinguished  more  judiciously  than 
any  other  man  in  the  Avorld  between  the  bad  and  the  worse, 
between  the  good  and  the  better,  which  is  a  great  quality  in  a 
minister.  .  .  .  You  will  readily  conclude  that  a  man  who  has 
so  many  great  qualities,  and  so  many  appearances  even  of  those 
whicli  he  has  not,  maintains  with  tolerable  ease  in  the  world  that 
kind  of  respect  which  eliminates  scorn  from  hatred,  and  which,  in 
a  state  wherein  there  are  no  longer  any  laws,  supplies,  at  least  for 
a  time,  their  want."  ' 

'  "  Le  cardinal  de  Pichclieu  avait  de  la  naissance.  Sa  jennesse  jeta  des  etin- 
celles  de  son  merite  :  il  se  distiiigua  en  Soiiionne  ;  on  remarqua  de  foit  bonne 
heure  qu'il  avait  de  la  force  et  de  la  vivacite  dans  I'e.sprit.  II  prenait  d'ordinaire 
trcs-bien  son  parti.  II  etait  homme  de  j)aroic,  ou  un  grand  intcrct  ne  I'obli- 
gcait  pas  au  contraire;  eteu  cas,  il  n'oubliait  rieu  pour  sauvcr  Ics  apparencea 
de  la  bonne  foi.  11  n'etait  pas  liberal ;  mais  il  donnait  plus  qu'il  ne  promettait 
11  aimait  la  gloire  beaucoup  plus  que  la  morale  nc  le  permet,  mais  il  faut  avouer 
qu'il  n'abusait  qu'a  proportion  de  son  merite  de  ia  dispense  qu'il  avait  prise 
sv.r  le  point  de  I'e.xces  de  son  ambition.  II  n'avait  ni  I'esprit  ni  le  ccenr  au-des.sns 
fles  pjrils  ;  il  n'avait  ui  I'un  ni  I'autrc  au-dessous  ;  et  Ton  pent  dire  qn'il  en 
previ'ib  davantage  par  sa  sagacite  qu'il  n'ensiirnjonta  par  sa  fernieti'.  II  etait 
bon  ami  ;  il  i-ut  meme  souhaitc  d'etre  ainic  du  pul)lic  ;  mais  quoi  i\\\"\\  <ut  la 
eivilite,  I'exti'rieur  et  beaucoup  d'autrcs  parties  propres  ii  cet  elFet,  il  n'en  eut 
jamais  le  je  ne  sais  quoi,  qui  est  encore  en  cette  matiere,  plus  acquis  qu'en 
toute  autre.  II  aneantissait  parson  pouvoir  et  par  son  faste  rnyal  la  majeste 
personnelle  du  roi  ;  mais  il  remplissait  avec  taut  dedignite  les  loiictions  de  la 
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Amongst  the  other  historians  of  tlie  earlier  part  of  the 
GroMcl  Monarque's  reign  was  Fran9ois  Eudes  de  jMezeray,^  one 
of  the  many  literacy  men  Mho  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  munificent  patronage  of  liiehelieu.  He  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  tlie  king,  and  in  1649  he  was  selected  to 
occupy  the  place  in  the  Academy  rendered  vacant  by  Voiture's 
death.  The  honour  M^as  not  undeserved,  for  six  yeai's  be- 
fore he  liad  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  France. 
In  1667  he  published  a  Chronological  Abstract  of  the,  History 
of  France,  which,  if  neither  very  eloquent  nor  very  philo- 
sophic, yet  bears  evidence  of  his  industry  and  straightforward- 
ness.^ A  contemporary  lady-author  of  Memoirs,  chiefly 
biographical,  was  Madame  de  Motteville,^  daughter  of  a  Xor- 
man  father  and  a  Spanish  mother,  and  attached  to  the  person  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  Left  a  widow  whilst  still  young,  she  became 
the  personal  friend  and  companion  of  the  Queen-regent  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  being  at  that  time  no  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  and  in  this  capacity  she  was  able 
to  follow  the  politics  of  the  court  during  the  existence  of  the 
Fronde.  Her  Memoirs  extend  over  the  period  between  the 
marriage  and  death  of  Anne  of  Austria ;  and  besides  being 
valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  age,  they 
are  written  with  no  small  amount  of  elegance  and  spirit. 

royaute,  qu'il  fallait  n'etre  pas  du  vislgaire  pour  ne  pasconfondre  le  bien  et  le 
raal  en  ce  fait.  II  distinguait  plus  judicieusement  qu'homme  du  monde  entre 
le  mal  et  le  pis,  entre  le  bien  et  le  mieux,  ce  qui  est  une  grande  qnalite  pour 
nn  ministre.  .  .  .  Vous  jugez  facilonient  qu'un  homme  qui  a  autant  de  grandes 
qnalites  et  autant  d'apparences  de  celles  meme  qu'il  n'avait  pas,  se  conserve 
assez  aisement  dans  le  monde  cette  sorte  de  respect  qui  demele  le  mepris 
(I'avecla  haine,  et  qui  dans  un  Etat  ou  il  n'y  a  plus  de  lois,  supplee  an  moina 
pour  quel  que  temps  a  leur  defaut. "  '  1610-1683. 

^  Boileau  pays  Mezeray  a  compliment  in  his  Art  poe.tique,  bk.  ii. 
"  Loin  de  moi  ces  rimenrs  craintifs  .    .   . 

lis  u'osent  un  moment  perdre  un  sujet  de  vue  ; 

Pour  prendre  Dole  il  faut  que  Lille  .soit  rendue 

Et  que  leur  vers  exact,  ainsi  que  Mezeray, 

Ait  fait  deja  tomber  les  remparts  de  Courtrai. " 
'  1621-1689. 
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Another  minor  historian  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  Bussy- 
Rabutin,^  wasoneof  those  men  who  have  bad  no  further  tendency 
of  literary  fame  than  a  lease  terminating  witli  their  lifetime, 
and  who  have  "  shone  in  the  world  to  be  eclipsed  by  posterity."* 
Like  La  Rochefoucauld,  St.  Evremond,  Saint  Simon,  and  two 
or  three  more  of  his  special  literary  denomination,  he  was 
a  man  born  in  the  highest  grade  of  society,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  social  distinction,  coveted  literary  fame  in  addition  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  before  he  had  tasted  many  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  satisfied  ambition,  he  was  inclined  to  wish  tliat  he  had 
coveted  it  less  eagerly.  Bussy-Eabutin  was  a  dull  man  by 
nature,  and  a  wit  by  assiduous  cultivation.  He  had  apparently 
more  knack  of  expression  than  ideas  ;  and  though,  from  one 
point  of  view  and  in  respect  of  one  of  his  works,  his  Histoire 
Amoureuse,  he  must  be  considered  eminently  readable,  his 
literary  repute  has  always  been  more  or  less  at  a  discount.  A 
libertine,  with  all  the  appetite  and  little  of  the  relieving  arch- 
ness of  La  Fontaine,  he  unfortunately  for  himself  carried  his 
lack  of  circumspection  into  his  writings,  and  that  in  so  out- 
rageous a  form  that  his  most  ambitious  work  ruined  him  be- 
yond redemption.  His  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  reveal  the 
poverty  of  his  mind  and  judgment  ;  and  if  these  were  all  he 
had  written  he  might  have  remained  in  the  list  of  thoyj 
nonentities  whose  books  are  never  republished,  or  never  even 
printed,  and  of  whom  a  literary  chronicler  takes  no  account. 
But  in  1665,  the  very  year  in  which  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  in  the  place  previously  occupied  by  Chastelet 
and  d'Ablancourt,  he  issued  a  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gardes. 
In  tliis  loose  chronicle  he  had  the  heartlessness  to  include 
his  own  cousin,  Madame  de  Sevigne  ;  and  others  who,  with 
far  greater  claim  to  distinction,  had  probably  even  still  more 
powerful  avengers.  However  this  niay  be,  he  paid  in  his  own 
person  for  all  concoctors  of  scandalous  records,  and  for  all  tliu 

'  1618-1693.  '  Gcrusez    TTisloirc  de  la  litlirature  fraiu-aisc,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 
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shameless  libertines  of  his  time.  An  example  was  necessary  ; 
Paris  became  violently  virtuous ;  Bussy-Rabutin  was  cast  into 
the  Bastille,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  score  of  pamphlets 
and  epigrams.  He  lived  in  disgrace  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  the  most  abject  flatteries  and  entreaties  could  not  induce 
the  king  to  forgive  him.  As  for  his  literary  style,  no  one 
has  written  better  of  him  than  his  friend  Saint  Evremond, 
according  to  whom  "  his  elocution  is  pure,  and  his  expres- 
sions are  natural,  noble,  and  concise.  His  portraits  espe- 
cially have  a  negligent,  frank,  and  original  grace."  AVe  may 
add  a  grain  of  salt  when  this  over-friendly  critic  proceeds  to 
say  that  the  wit  of  Bussy-Eabutin  was  marveliouG. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

§  ].   BOILEAU. 

We  come  now  to  a  great  critic,  the  direct  successor  of  Mal- 
herbe,  who,  perhaps  more  than  auy  other  Frencliman,  may 
be  considered  as  the  central  literary  figure  of  the  seventeenth 
century — or,  at  all  events,  of  the  long  period  comprised  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  We  have  several  times  referred  tc 
Boileau,^  to  his  personal  influence  or  his  critical  judgment, 
and  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  him  frequently  again.  No  man 
mixed  himself  more  completely  with  the  literary  activity  of 
his  age :  no  man  was  more  ubiquitous,  more  generally  deferred 
to,  more  in  relation  with  men  of  learning  or  imagination, 
better  able,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  measure  and  to  classify 
his  contemporaries. 

Nicolas  Boileau  Despreaux,  a  Parisian,  son  of  a  clerk  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  was  born  in  the  year  that  saw  the 
first  representation  of  Corneille's  Cid,  and  died  but  a  few 
months  before  the  birth  of  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau.  The 
eulogist  and  the  disciple  of  Malherbe,  he  lived  long  enough 
to  mark  the  budding  genius  of  Voltaire,  and  to  perceive  the 
dawn  of  tliat  new  philosophy  which  was  to  dissolve,  like  an 
alembic,  so  much  of  what  lie  lield  most  sacred  and  valuable. 
Of  all  that  he  saw  and  all  that  he  understood,  Boileau  was 
no  mere  critic  from  the  outside ;  he  was  j}ars  magna  of  the 

»  1636-1711. 
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life  and  .genius  of  his  age.  One  of  the  special  objects  of  tlio 
king's  ftivour,  commissioned  by  the  Grand  Monarque,  in 
conjunction  with  Racine,  to  write  a  history  of  his  so-called 
glorious  reign,^ — a  work  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  never 
carried  out, — he  enjoyed  throughout  his  life  the  influence  and 
consideration  due  to  a  man  of  pre-eminent  talent  and  quick- 
ness of  wit.  His  father  had  trained  him  in  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  subsequently  of  theology.  He  went,  indeed,  so  far 
as  to  take  holy  orders,  and  held  a  small  benefice  Avorth  some 
thirty  [)Ounds  a  year ;  but,  smitten,  like  Racine,  by  the  expand- 
ing spirit  of  magnificence  in  action  and  idea,  which  was  the 
strongest  manifestation  of  Louis'  influence  upon  his  time,  he 
struck  out  a  more  congenial  path  for  himself ;  and  whilst  his 
friend  turned  from  the  asceticism  of  Port-Royal  to  the 
splendours  of  the  stage,  Boileau  forsook  law  and  theology  for 
satire.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  published  his  Satires,  which 
instantly  established  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  most 
formidable  literary  critic  of  the  day,  and  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  king.  If  Boileau  was  an  acute  satirist,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  not  over-prudent  courtier.  He  had 
a  whip  for  the  writers  of  bad  books,  and  for  the  ridicules  and 
anomalies  of  society  ;  but  he  seldom  lavished  indiscriminate 
flattery  and  fulsome  praise  on  the  young  monarch,  who  being 
about  the  same  age  as  himself,  had  just  escaped  from  the 
leading  strings  of  the  ambitious  Mazarin,  and  was  giving 
evidence  of  the  personal  authority  and  power  of  will  which 
he  afterwards  so  clearly  manifested.  Boileau  meant  to  suc- 
ceed fi-om  a  worldly  point  of  view,  without  breaking  his 
spine  by  too  much  bowing  and  scraping ;  and  having  shown 
that  he  could  write  excellent  satires,  without  giving  too  great 
offence  to  the  general  public,  he  certainly  deserved  success. 
There  was  plenty  of  work  for  Boileau  to  do  ;  and  he  prosecuted 
his  campaign  against  bad  taste  with  infinite  zest,  although 

^  Louis  made  them  his  "historiographers"  in  1677. 
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not  with  the  vehement  indignation  of  a  Juvenal.  If  it  was 
the  age  of  Corneille,  it  was  also  the  age  in  which  Scarron 
pretended  to  rival  Moliere.  It  was  an  age  of  newfangled 
burlesque,  in  which  everything  gave  place  to  broad  and  reck- 
less humour;  an  age  of  abortive  epics,^  iu  which  grand  aims 
fell  before  impotence  of  thought  and  poverty  of  expression. 
Boileau  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  good  taste,  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  ^falherbe;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
spoken  than  all  whose  opinion  was  worth  having  admitted 
the  sufficiency  of  his  credentials. 

From  1G69  until  the  end  of  the  century  he  employed  him- 
self, now  and  again,  in  the  composition  of  elaborate  and 
poetical  Epitns  tohis  friends — letters  embodying  sound  literary 
and  social  judgments,  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  satirical, 
and  preferred  by  many  subsequent  critics  to  his  earlier  Satires. 
Greater  still  as  a  work  of  art,  and  ranked  by  Voltaire  as  even 
superior  to  Horace's  famous  Epistle  ad  Pisones,  was  the  Art 
Po^tique,  published  in  1673.  His  Lutrin,  a  heroi-comic  poem, 
was  the  production  of  Boileau's  full  maturity,  and  in  it  his 
ease  of  versification  and  polish  of  expression  are  most  dis- 
tinctly illustrated.  In  addition  to  these  poetical  works, 
Boileau  wrote,  iu  excellent  prose,  a  free  translation  of 
Longinus'  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  as  well  as  critical  reflections 
on  that  author,  several  important  dissertations,  and  other 
minor  scattered  pieces. 

Boileau  probably  began  to  write  verses  in  his  boyhood. 
He  was  the  eleventh  child  of  his  father  ;  his  eldest  brother, 
Gilles  Boileau,  was  an  author  before  Nicolas  was  born, 
whilst  another  brother,  Jacques,  was  a  historian,  who  ac- 
quired at  least  notoriety.  It  was  in  fact  a  studious  family, 
and  the  younger  son  acquired  literary  tastes  as  naturally  as  he 
learned  how  to  speak.     His  first  satire,  written  on  the  model  of 

'  MovK,  l)y  Saint-Amant ;  AlariCfhy  Scuddry  ;  Saint-Louis,  by  Le  Moyno, 
and  many  others. 
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Juvenal — though  without  the  strength  of  the  Latin  poet — was 
composed  before  he  was  twenty-five.  It  was  discovered  by 
Furetiere  amongst  the  papers  of  Gilles  Boileau  ;  and  the  finder, 
himself  something  of  a  satirist,  admired  the  verses,  and 
showed  them  to  his  acquaintance.  In  this  manner  Boileau's 
earliest  work  is  said  to  have  been  published  without  his 
knowledge  ;  and  he  literally  "  woke  to  find  himself  famous," 
He  forthwith  made  congenial  friends ;  was  invited  to  the 
reunions  of  Madame  de  Sable  and  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery ; 
was  sought  out  by  Chapelain,  Cotin,  and  others  ;  was  able  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  and  such  men  as  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Racine, 
and  La  Rochefoucauld.  Thenceforth  Boileau  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  never  married — hardly  ever  fell  in  love  ;  but  his 
friendships  for  literary  men  were  often  warm  and  enduring. 
Between  himself  and  Racine  in  particular  a  close  tie  was 
formed,  \\hich  was  broken  only  by  the  death  of  the  dramatist, 
who,  on  his  deathbed,  declared  that  he  deemed  it  a  happiness 
to  die  before  his  friend.  On  the  decease  of  Boileau's  father 
the  poet  inherited  a  competence;  he  instantly  made  himself 
tlie  centre  of  a  literary  club,  assembling  in  his  own  house  a  little 
circle  of  harmonious  spirits,  of  whom  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
stant were  Moliere  (whom  they  called  Gelaste),  Racine  (Acante), 
La  Fontaine  (Polyphile),  Boileau  (Ariste),^  and  Chapelle. 

The  fame  of  Boileau  rapidly  grew,  especially  after  he  had 
published  his  collected  Satires.  It  was  no  doubt  well  for 
him  that  he  began  as  a  satirist,  for  we  may  question  whether 
the  Lutrin,  for  instance,  would  have  made  anything  like  the 
same  impression  upon  the  court  and  the  town.  Boileau  was 
a  writer  of  magnificent  French,  he  was  clear  in  his  judgment 
of  men,  and  he  expressed  himself  tersely  and  to  the  point, 
whether  he  chose  to  praise  or  blame.     But  he  has  none,  or 

^  La  Fontaine  makes  mention  uf  this  circle  in  Les  Amours  de  PsycM  et  de 
Cii2ndon.     See  infra,  p.  279. 
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little,  of  the  poetic  gift  which  could  write  sweetly  on  a  trifle 
He  was  the  poet  of  coiumou  sense  and  good  taste  ;  but  this 
by  itself  is  not  enough  to  clmnii  a  wide  audience.  The  fact 
was  tliat  Boileau  caught  the  fickle  fancy  of  a  somewhat 
trivial  generation  ;  but,  having  caught  it,  he  knew  how  to 
secure  and  keep  it ;  and  that  which  he  gave  made  men 
overlook  that  which  he  had  not  to  give.  Xo  French 
critic's  name  stands  as  high  as  that  of  Boileau,  and  de- 
servedly ;  for  it  is  inipossible  to  read  his  works — or  at  all 
events  his  literary  judgments  —  without  admitting  his  power 
and  refinement.  A  parallel  miglit  be  drawn  between  Boileau 
and  Dr.  Johnson  ;  for  in  one  resptct  at  least  the  two  were 
remarkable  alike.  Both  were  more  or  less  sound  appraisers 
of  the  brains  of  their  fellow-men  ;  both  were  esteemed  Ijy 
their  contemporaries  with  almost  extravagant  appreciation ; 
and  both  retained  their  authority  by  the  very  candour  and  evi- 
dent honesty  of  their  judgments.  Many  anecdotes  of  this  latter 
peculiarity  are  recorded  (^f  Boileau.  Louis  XIV.  once  made 
a  copy  of  verses,  and  submitted  them  to  the  critic,  in  whose 
opinion  he  had  nmch  confidence.  "  Sire,"  said  Boileau,  after 
glancing  at  the  lines,"  nothing  can  hinder  your  Majesty  from 
doing  what  yon  wish  to  do  :  you  wished  t<»  write  bad  verses, 
and  you  have  succeeded."  Once  again,  an  idle  duke,  having 
obtained  a  sonnet,  written  by  an  obscure  rliymester,  showed  it 
to  Ikiileau,  who  shrugged  his  shouldei*s.  The  duke  took  the 
versos  to  the  Dauphine,  who  pmi.sed  them  ;  whereupon  the 
busybody  returned  to  the  poet  and  said  :  "The  king  likes  it, 
and  the  princess  likes  it !"  "His  Majesty,"  njoined  Boilean, 
'*  is  excellent  in  tiie  taking  ot  towns;  the  juincess  is  u  lady 
of  infinite  gnice ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  I  know  mon; 
about  verses  than  either."  Of  course  the  duke  hurried  to  the 
kiiiL.',  ]»ut  all  that  \jm\%  said  was,  "  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
think  B<jileau  is  right."  And  yet  this  honest  critic  was  at 
tinien.  to  say  tiie  least  of  it,  courtly  ;  and  for  his   reward  he 
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retained  tlie  favour  of  the  arbitrary  monarch  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

It  is  time  to  pass  from  the  man  to  liis  works  ;  and  the 
instant  we  do  so,  how  many  an  oracular  sentence,  how  many 
a  rounded  phrase  or  couplet,  how  many  a  strikingly  just — 
with  here  and  there  a  strikingly  unjust — estimate,  which  has 
ticketed  his  contemporaries  to  the  end  of  time,  crowds  in  upon 
our  memory.  It  was  Boileau  who  praised  a  poetaster's  play 
as  being  "  in  so  mucli  favour  in  the  provinces,"  who  declared 
that  "  nothing  is  fine  but  what  is  true."  If  some  of  his  judg- 
ments appear  exaggerated,  certainly  the  mnjority  of  them 
have  secured  the  sanction  of  posterity.  Of  Kacan  he  said  : 
"Eacan  could  sing  in  the  absence  of  a  Homer."  ^  Of  three 
poets  somewhat  unequally  yoked,  he  said:  "  In  Gom- 
baud,  Maynard,  and  Malleville,  you  can  scarcely  admire  two 
or  three  lines  in  a  thousand."  ^  He  makes  fun  of  Theophile 
de  Viau  ;  he  extols  d'Urfes  Astree  to  the  skies  ;  he  is  en- 
thusiastic (at  least  with  his  pen)  in  Corneille's  favour,  writing 
the  spirited  quatrain  which  we  have  already  once  quoted,^ 
and  speaks  also  of  the  "  sweet  terror  "  and  "  charming  pity  " 
excited  by  the  great  dramatist.  Of  Chapelain  and  his  Pucelle, 
he  writes  :  "  Cursed  be  the  author  whose  harsh  and  coarse 
vigour,  torturing  his  brain,  rhymed  in  spite  of  Minerva."  * 
Of  Georges  de  Scudery  he  says  :  "  Thrice  happy  Scud(5ry, 
whose  fertile  pen  can  without  difficulty  generate  a  volume 
in  a  month.^ "  Of  Moliere  he  says  that  "  Perchance  he  might 
have  reaped  the  meed  of  his  art  if,  less  friendly  to  the  people, 

^  Satire  ix.  44. — See  bk.  iv.,  ch.  3,  p.  65,  note  i. 
**  "  A  peine  dans  Gombaud,  Maj'nard,  et  Malleville, 

En  pent  on  admirer  deux  ou  trois  entre  niille." — Art  Puetiquc,  ii.  97. 
'  See  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4,  p.  94. 

*  "Maudit  soit  I'auteur  dur  dont  I'apre  et  rude  verve 
Son  cerveau  tenaillant  rima  malgre  Minerve." 
In  the  little  coterie  which  met  in  Boileau 's  house  the  tines  consisted  in  the 
enforced  reading  of  a  certain  number  of  lines  from  the  Pucelle. 
5  "  Bienheureux  Scudery  dont  la  fertile  plume 

Pent  tous  les  mois  sans  j)eine  enfanter  un  volume. " — Satire  ii 
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he  had  not  often  made  his  figures  grimace  in  his  learned 
pictures,  neglected  the  pleasant  and  the  refined  for  the 
burlesque,  and  shamelessly  allied  Terence  with  Tabarin."  ^ 
Of  d'Arnauld,  the  father  of  the  Port-Royalists,  brother  of  Mere 
Angelique,  Boileau's  judgment  is  at  once  lofty  and  marked 
by  the  same  generous  enthusiasm  which  he  often  breathes 
into  his  laudatory  notices.  It  was  written  in  the  form  of  an 
epitaph,  and  is  the  more  honourable  to  our  author  as  he 
knew  that  the  Jansenist  had  died  in  disgrace  at  Brussels, 
and  was  strongly  disliked  by  the  king. 

"  At  the  foot  of  this  altar  of  rude  construction 
Lies,  without  pomp,  enclosed  in  a  simple  coffin, 
The  most  learned  mortal  who  ever  wrote  ; 
Arnauld,  who,  informed  in  grace  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Fighting  for  the  Church,  has,  within  the  Church  itself, 
Endured  more  tlian  one  outrage  and  more  than  one  anathema. 
Full  of  the  fire  which  the  Holy  Spirit  breathed  into  his  heart, 
He  overthrew  Pelagius,  smote  Calvin  with  his  tliuuder, 
Confounded  the  morality  of  all  false  doctors. 
But  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  we  have  seen  him  repelled. 
Oppressed  in  a  hundred  places  by  their  black  conspiracy, 
A  wanderer,  poor,  banished,  prescribed,  persecuted  ; 
And  even  on  his  death  their  only  half-extinguished  fury 
AVould  never  have  left  his  ashes  in  repose, 
If  God  himself  had  not  concealed  here  the  bones 
Of  his  holy  follower  from  these  devouring  wolves." 

'  "  C'est  par  la  que  Moliere,  illiistrant  ses  ecrits, 
reut-etre  de  son  art  ei'it  emportc  le  prix. 
Si  moins  ami  du  peuple  en  sus  doctcs  pcintures 
11  n'eut  point  fait  souvent  griinacer  .ses  figuies, 
Qnitte  pour  le  liouiron  ragn'able  et  le  fin 
Et  sans  honte  a  Terence  allie  Tabarin." 

•  *' Au  pied  de  cet  autel  de  structure  grossiere, 
Git  sans  iMinipe,  enrenrie  dans  une  vile  biere, 
Le  plus  savant  niortel  ([ui  jamais  ait  ecrit ; 
Arnauld,  qui  .sur  la  grace  instniit  par  Jesus  Christ, 
Combuttant  pour  I'Eglisc,  a,  dans  I'Kglise  nicnie, 
SoulFert  plus  d'un  outrage  et  plus  d'un  anatlnine." 
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The  poet,  to  whom  religion  and  morality  were  hy  no 
means  empty  names,  does  not  leave  us  in  a  moment's  doubt 
as  to  the  tendency  of  his  opinions  and  sympathies.^ 

Judging  from  antecedent  facts,  from  the  characteristic 
genius  of  Frenchmen  for  tlic  epistolary  style,  from  the  dis- 
cursive ease  and  finish  of  Boilcau,  and  from  his  evident 
admiration  for  Horace,  whom  he  has  imitated  in  the  three 
special  directions  in  which  his  somewhat  unbending  muse 
permitted  him  to  follow  his  master,  we  might  have  expected 
that  the  Epitrcs  of  Boileau  would  be  the  strongest  and  most 
elegant  productions  of  the  poet.  Probably  it  will  be  as  a 
rule  admitted  that  this  description  faithfully  applies  to  them. 
But  we  must  at  once  allow  that  they  are  undoubtedly  inferior 

Plein  <lu  feu  qu'en  son  coeur  souffla  I'esprit  divin, 
II  terrassa  Pelage,  il  foudroya  Calvin  ; 
De  tons  les  fanx  docteuis  confondit  la  morale. 
Mais  pour  fniit  de  son  zele,  on  I'a  vu  rebute, 
En  cent  lieux  opprime  par  leur  noire  cabale  ; 
Errant,  pauvre,  banni,  proscrit,  persecute ; 
Et  nieme  par  sa  mort  leur  fureur  mal  eteinte 
N'aurait  jamais  laisse  ses  cendrcs  en  repos, 
Si  Dieu  lui  menie  ici  de  son  ouaille  sainte 
A  ces  loups  devorauts  n'avait  cache  les  os." 
^  Sometimes  the  satirist  would  be  even  more  personally  bitter,  as  when  he 

wrote — 

"  La  figure  de  Pellisson 

Est  une  figure  effroyable  : 

Mais  quoique  ce  vilain  garcon 

Soit  plus  laid  qu'un  singe  et  qu'un  diable 

Sapho  lui  trouve  des  appas  ; 

Mais  je  ne  m'en  etonne  pas, 

Car  chacun  aime  son  semblable." 
it  was  upon  Sapho  (Mademoiselle  de  Scudeiy)  that  Boileau  was  most 
severe  in  his  Dialogue  des  Hiros  des  Romans,  a  lively  and  telling  parody  of 
the  language  of  the  Pays  du  Tendrc.  Or  take  the  cruel  verses  which  he 
wrote  on  the  husband  of  la  Champmesle,  the  actress  whom  Eacine  taught, 
whom  La  Fontaine  loved,  and  whom  Boileau  himself  had  visited,  and  of 
which  we  can  only  give  the  first  three  lines ; — 

"  De  six  amants  contents  et  non  jaloux, 

Qui  tour  a  tour  servaient  Madame  Claude, 

Lc  moins  volage  etait  Jean,  son  epoux. " 
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to  the  Epistles  of  Horace.  In  language,  setting  model  against 
model,  the  Frenchman  compares  favourabh'^  Avith  the  Eoman. 
In  connection  and  sequence  they  display  the  more  balanced 
mind,  the  more  sensible  character  of  the  two.  But  in  that 
subtle  variety  of  thought  and  exquisite  flavour  of  treatment 
for  whicli  the  author  of  the  Ei^istlcs  is  famous,  Boileau 
is  unmistakably  his  second.  The  most  admired  of  the 
latter's  Fpitrcs  is  the  fourtli,  written  in  1672,  in  which  he 
celebrates  the  passage  over  the  Ehine  and  the  conquest  of 
Holhnul,  but  humorously  complains  that  the  king  takes 
places  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  rhyme,  and  expresses 
a  wish  tliat  Louis  were  fighting  "  nearer  to  Asia,"  where  more 
melodious  names  are  to  be  found.  We  shall  only  give  the 
opening  lines  of  this  Uj^Urcs,  which  were  dedicated  to  "  the 
king  :"— 

"  In  vain  my  Aluse,  always  ready  to  prai.se  you, 
Has  a  score  of  times  attempted  the  conquest  of  Holland  ; 
That  country,  of  which  a  hundred  cities  have  not  been 

able  to  resist  you, 
Great  king,  is  not  so  easy  to  be  overcome  in  verse. 
The  harsh  and  barbarous  names  of  the  towns  which  you 

take 
Present  on  all  sides  only  eccentric  syllables  ; 
And,  with  startled  ears,  we  mu.st,  from  the  Yssel, 
Run  as  far  as  Texel,  to  find  a  suitable  word  ; 
Yes,  everywhere  each  place  possesses  a  name 
"Which    holds    out    against    poetry,    and    destroys    its 

harmony ; 
And  who  can  without  shuddering  attack  Woerden  ? 
What  verse  would  not  halt  at  the  mere  name  of  Heusden  1 
AVhat  muse,  however  ready  to  rhyme  in  every  spot, 
Would  dare  to  approach  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder-sca  1 
How  can  one  in  happy  verse  besiege  Doesburg, 
Zutiihcn,  Wageningt'ii,  Ilardcrwyk,  Knotzcmburg? 
There  is  not  a  single  fort  amongst  tho.se  which  you  take 

by  hundreds 
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Wliich  cannot  delay  a  versifier  six  weeks  ; 

And  everywhere  on  the  Waal,  as  well  as  on  the  Leek, 

Verse  is  routed,  and  the  poet  is  nonplussed."  ^ 

The  mock-heroic  poem  Le  Lutrin  has  been  called  a 
triumph  of  versification,  and  is  admirable  for  its  conception 
and  sustained  execution.  If  any  Frenchman  could  have 
written  a  lofty  epic,  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  Boileau  ;  for  no  one  has  written  finer  episodes, 
and  no  one  has  shown  a  better  command  of  the  principles 
of  epic  construction.  But  the  special  gift  and  facility 
which  made  him  admire  and  imitate  Horace  instead  of 
Virgil,  made  him  a  writer  of  satires  and  epistles  instead 
of  an  epic.  This  simply  amounts  to  saying  that  Boileau 
was  a  satirist,  with  all  the  prominent  features  of  the 
national  genius  ;  and  no  true  satirist  has  been  a  true  epic 
poet.  If  Boileau  had  written  a  Piicellc,  he  would  not  have 
been  a  Chapelain  ;  but,  happily  for  France,  the  TucdU  did 
not  tempt  him.  Yet  he  wrote  the  Lutrin,  and  the  Lutrin  is 
at  least  epically  treated.     It  consists  of  six  books  or  cantos, 

'  *'  En  vain,  pour  te  loner,  ma  muse  toujours  prete 
Vingt  fois  de  la  Hollande  a  tente  la  conquete  : 
Ce  paj's,  ou  cent  murs  n'ont  pu  te  resister. 
Grand  roi,  n'est  pas  en  vers  si  facile  a  donipter. 
Des  villes  que  tu  prends  les  noms  durs  et  barbares 
N'offrent  de  toutes  parts  que  syllabes  bizarres  ; 
Et  I'oreille  effrayee,  il  faut,  depuis  I'lssel, 
Pour  trouver  un  bon  mot,  courir  jusqu'au  Tessel. 
Oui,  partout  de  sou  nom  chaque  place  munie, 
Tieut  bon  contre  le  vers,  en  detruit  I'harmonie. 
Et  qui  pent  sans  freinir  aborder  Woerden  ? 
Quel  vers  ne  tomberait  au  seul  nom  de  Heusden  ? 
Quelle  muse  a  rimer  en  tous  lieux  disposee 
Oserait  approcher  des  bords  du  Zuiderzee  ? 
Comment  en  vers  heureux  assieger  Doesbourg, 
Zutphen,  Wageuinghen,  Harderwic,  Knotzembourg  ? 
II  n'est  fort,  cntre  ceux  que  tu  prends  par  centaines. 
Qui  ne  puisse  arreter  uu  rimeur  six  semaines  : 
Et  partout  sur  le  Whal,  ainsi  que  sur  le  Leek, 
Le  vers  est  en  deroute,  ct  le  poete  a  sec." 
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and  originated,  as  Boileau  himself  states  in  the  preface, 
through  "  a  petty  quarrel  that  happened  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  churches  of  Paris  (la  Sainte  Chapelle)  between  the 
treasurer  and  the  master  of  the  choir.  That  fact  is  true,  and 
that  is  all.  The  rest  is  mere  fiction  from  the  befjinninf^  to 
the  end,  and  all  the  actors  in  it  are  not  only  invented  but 
industriously  drawn,  quite  opposite  to  the  true  character  of 
the  ministers  of  that  church."  In  this  poem  the  master  of 
the  choir  is  depicted  as  forward  and  encroaching,  and  as 
having  endeavoured  to  invade  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
treasurer.  The  latter,  not  brooking  this,  bethought  himself 
of  setting  up  again  in  the  choir  a  sort  of  large  lectern 
(JjUtrin),  which  the  first  had  removed.  Hence  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Lutrin.  "We  will 
give  as  a  specimen  the  lines  in  which  are  described  how,  after 
Erontin,  I'Amour,  and  Boitrude,  three  partisans  of  the  trea- 
surer, had  set  out  in  the  darkness  of  night,  to  set  up  again 
the  lectern,  Sloth  was  roused  by  a  cry  of  Discord,  and  made  a 
speech  to  Night. 

"  The  moon,  who  spied  from  heaven  their  haughty  mien, 
"Withdrew  on  their  behalf  her  peaceful  light, 
Then  Discord  smiled,  and  when  they  caught  her  sight, 
Uttered  a  cry  of  joy  which  pierced  the  skies. 
The  air,  which  groaned  at  the  dread  goddess'  shriek, 
Speeds  far  as  Citeaux  there  to  waken  Sloth. 
There  she  within  a  dormitory  dwells  ; 
The  careless  Pleasures  gambol  all  around : 
One,  in  a  corner,  kneads  the  Canon's  fat ; 
Another,  laughing,  grinds  the  monks'  vermilion  : 
Indulgence  serves  her  with  devoted  look-s, 
And  on  her  Sleep  her  poppies  ever  pours. 
That  evening  twice  as  mucli — yet  all  in  vain  ; 
Sloth  at  the  noise  awakens  in  alarm  : 
AViicn  Night,  e'er  her  dark  mantle  wraps  the  world, 
Wounds  her  anew  with  a  disastrous  tale, 
VOL.  ir.  T 
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Tells  of  the  treasurer's  recent  enterprise, 

How,  'neath  the  holy  Chapel's  sacred  walls, 

She  saw  three  warriors,  enemies  to  peace, 

March  'neath  the  shelter  of  her  sable  cloak  ; 

And  Discord  threatens  there  more  vast  to  grow  j 

To-morrow  dawn  will  see  a  desk  appear, 

Kaised  by  a  crowd  of  restive  mutineers  ; 

Thus  heaven  wrote  it  in  the  book  of  fate. 

At  this  sad  tale,  closed  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh, 

Sloth,  all  in  tears,  half-raised  upon  her  arm. 

Opens  a  languid  eye,  and  with  faint  voice 

Lets  fall  these  words,  broke  off  a  score  of  times : 

*  0  Night !  Avhat  hast  thou  said  %  what  fiend  on  earth 

Breatlies  into  all  hearts  ftitigue  and  war  % 

Ah !  where  has  fled  that  time,  that  happy  time. 

When  kings  the  style  of  '  slothful '  highly  prized. 

Slept  on  their  throne,  and  served  me  unabashed. 

Trusting  their  sceptre  to  some  mayor  or  count  ] 

No  busy  care  approached  their  peaceful  court ; 

By  night  they  rested,  all  the  day  they  slept ; 

Only  in  spring,  Avhen  Flora  in  the  plains 

Silenced  the  noisy  breathings  of  the  winds, 

Four  harnessed  oxen  with  slow  tranquil  pace, 

Through  streets  of  Paris  dragged  the  lazy  king. 

That  pleasant  age  is  gone.     Th'  unpitying  heaven 

Has  set  upon  the  throne  an  ever-active  prince.  .  .  , 

When  by  that  prince,  to  distant  exile  driven. 

The  Church,  at  least,  I  thought  would  shelter  me  ; 

E'en  there  my  hope  to  reign  unscared  was  vain  : 

Monks,  abb6s,  priors,  arm  themselves  against  me.  .  •  a 

And  now  a  desk  will  turn  all  upside  down, 

And  drives  me  forth  from  this  loved  home  again  ! 

Thou  kind  and  sombre  comrade  of  my  rest, 

To  such  black  forfeits  wilt  thou  lend  thy  shade  ? 

Ah  Night !  if  in  the  arms  of  love  so  oft 

I  taught  thee  pleasures,  which  I  hide  from  Day, 

At  least  allow  not  ...   At  this  word  o'ercome; 

Sloth  feels  her  tongue  lie  frozen  in  her  mouth, 
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And,  tired  of  talking,  'ueatli  the  effort  sank, 

Sighed,  stretched  her  arms,  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  slept."  * 

1  "  La  lune,  qui  du  ciel  voit  leur  demarche  altiere, 
Retire  en  leur  faveur  sa  paisible  himiere. 
La  Discorde  en  sourit,  et,  les  suivant  des  yeux, 
De  joie,  en  les  voyant,  jiousse  un  cri  dans  les  cieux. 
L'air,  qui  gemit  du  cri  de  I'honible  deesse, 
Va  jusque  dans  Citeaux  reveiller  la  Mollesse. 
C'est  la  qu'en  un  dortoir  elle  fait  son  sejour. 
Les  Plaisirs  nonchalants  folatrent  a  I'entour  : 
L'un  pttrit  dans  un  coin  rembonpoiut  des  chanoines, 
L'autre  broie  en  riant  le  vcnnillon  des  moines. 
La  Volupte  la  sert  avcc  ties  yeux  devots, 
Et  toujours  le  Sommeil  lui  verse  des  pavots, 
Ce  soir,  plus  que  jamais,  en  vain  il  les  redouble. 
La  iIolles.se  a  ce  bruit  se  reveille,  se  trouble  ; 
Quand  la  Nuit,  qui  deja  va  tout  envclopper, 
D'un  funeste  recit  vient  encor  la  frapper, 
Lui  eonte  da  prelat  I'entreprise  nouvelle  : 
An  pied  des  murs  sacres  d'une  sainte  chapelle, 
Elle  a  \Ti  trois  guerriers,  ennemis  de  la  paix, 
3Iarcher  a  la  faveur  de  ses  voiles  epais  ; 
La  Discorde  en  ces  lieu.x  menace  de  s'accroitre  ; 
Deniain  avec  I'aurore  un  lutrin  va  paraitre, 
Qui  doit  j"^  soulever  en  peuple  de  mutins  ; 
Ainsi  le  ciel  I'ecrit  au  livre  des  Destins, 
A  ce  tristc  discours,  qu'un  lo>ig  soupir  aclieve, 
La  MoUesse,  en  pleurant,  sur  un  bras  se  relive, 
Ouvre  un  oeil  languissant,  et,  d'uue  faible  voix, 
Laisse  tomber  ces  mots  qu'elle  interroinpt  vingt  fois  : 
'  0  Nuit,  que  m'as-tu  dit  ?  quel  demon  sur  la  terre 
Souffle  dans  tons  les  cceurs  la  fatigue  et  la  guerre  ? 
Helas  !  ([u'est  devenu  ce  temps,  cet  heureu.x  temps 
Ou  les  rois  s'lionoi-aient  du  non»  de  faineants, 
S'eridormaieut  .sur  le  trdne,  et,  me  ."servant  sans  honte, 
Ijiiissuient  leur  sceptre  aux  mains  ou  d'un  maire  ou  d'un  comttf 
Aucun  soia  n'approchait  ile  leur  paisible  cour  ; 
On  repo-sait  la  nuit,  on  dormait  tout  le  jour. 
Seulement  au  printemps,  quand  Flore  daus  les  plaines 
Faisait  taire  des  vents  les  bruyantes  haleiiies, 
Quatre  boeufs  atteles,  d'un  pas  traiiquille  et  lent, 
rromeuaieiit  dans  Paris  le  monarque  indolent. 
Ce  doux  siecle  n'est  jdus.      Le  I'iel  impitoyable 
A  place  sur  le  trdne  uii  prince  infatigable.   .  .  . 
Je  croyais,  loin  des  lieux  doii  ce  jirinec  m'exile, 
Que  I'Eglisc  r'u  moins  m'assuniit  un  asile  ; 
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Great  power  of  language,  honesty  of  purpose,  delicate 
raillery,  elegance  of  diction,  accurate  allegory,  and  often 
subtle  flattery,  distinguish  Boileau's  style,  whilst  his  cha- 
racter stands  out  favourably  amongst  the  men  who  surrounded 
liim.  Sarcastic  only  "vvhen  writing,  but  always  willing  to  aid 
even  his  enemies,  facile  of  conversation,  and  far  from  moi-ose 
in  daily  intercourse — except  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
— never  denying  a  friend — and  completely  deserving  the 
description  which  an  English  poet  has  given  of  one  of  his 
heroes,  "truest  friend  and  noblest  foe" — seldom  humbling 
himself  merely  before  the  great,  not  even  before  the  king, 
he  appears  to  me  the  model  of  the  literary  men  of  his  age. 
He  was  held  in  great  consideration  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
during  his  lifetime,  and  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
Englishmen;  but  he  is  not  generally  held  in  the  same  estima- 
tion at  present,  at  least  in  Fmnce,  as  he  Avas  before.  Can 
it  be  that  he  did  not  sacrifice  enough  on  the  altar  of 
Eros,  or  may  the  cause  be  found  in  the  appellation  "  Law- 
giver of  Parnassus  "  M'hich  he  received  in  former  times,  and 
the  special  dislike  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  have  to  all 
kinds  of  lawgivers  ?  ^ 

Mais  en  vain  j'esperais  y  regner  sans  effroi  : 
!Moines,  abbes,  prieurs,  tout  s'arme  contre  moi.  .  .  . 
Et  voici  qu'nn  lutrin  pret  a  tout  renverser 
D'un  sejour  si  cheri  vient  encor  me  chasser  ! 
O  toi,  de  men  repos  compagne  aimable  et  sombre, 
A  de  si  noirs  forfaits  preteras-tu  ton  ombre  ? 
Ah  !  Nuit,  si  tant  de  fois  dans  les  bras  de  ramour, 
Je  t'admis  au  plaisir  que  je  cacliais  an  jour, 
Dii  moins  ne  permets  pas.  .  .'    La  Mollesse  oppressee 
Dans  sa  bouche  a  ce  mot  sent  sa  langue  glacee, 
Et,  lasse  de  parler,  succombant  sons  I'effort, 

Soupire,  etend  les  bras,  ferme  I'ceil,  et  s'endort."    Le  Lutrin,  Canto  ii. 
^  Pope,  in  An  Essay  on  Criticism,  gives  a  rather  odd  reason  why  classical 
criticism  does  not  flourish  in  England. 

"...  Critic  learning  flourished  most  in  France  ; 

The  rules,  a  nation  born  to  .serve,  obeys  ; 

And  Boileau  still  in  right  of  Horace  sways. 
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§  2.    P.ACIXE. 

The  genius  of  Jean  Puicine  ^  was  no  doubt  of  a  far  higher 
order  than  Boileau's,  but  his  worldly  career  had  much  in 
common  with  that  of  the  great  satirist  and  critic.  If  I  had 
been  guided  simply  by  considerations  of  talent,  rather  than 
by  those  of  convenience  and  literary  significance,  it  might 
have  been  necessary  to  speak  of  Eaciiie  in  connection  with 
liis  fellow-dramatists  Corneille  and  Moliere,  with  the  former 
of  whom  he  directly  challenges  comparison,  and  united  with 
whom  he  constitutes  a  dramatic  triumvirate  sucli  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  eclipsed.  But  the  intimate  friendship  of 
Boileau  and  Eacine  was  more  than  ordinarily  significant  ;  it 
sanctions  tlieir  juxtaposition  in  the  pages  of  a  literary 
chronicle,  being,  indeed,  only  the  outward  demonstration  of 
their  sympathy  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  of  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  upon  each  other.  In  worldly  matters, 
in  versatility  and  fertility  of  expression,  Boileau  was  the 
strongest  talent  of  the  two  ;  and  if  his  aims  and  ambitions 
wei"e  rendered  more  lofty  by  the  friendship  which  he  so  con- 
stantly cherished,  he  certainly  nerved  and  supported  Racine 
in  his  eftbrts  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  public.  Thus  the 
two  master-pieces  of  Bacine's  tragic  muse,  PlUdrc  and  Alhalic, 
were  both  received  witli  misgiving — the  first  especially  by 
the  more  courtly  part  of  the  audience,  the  latter  especially 
by  the  bulk  of  Parisian  playgoers  ;  but  in  both  he  had  the 
warm  advocacy  and  openly  expressed  admiration  of  Boileau, 

But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despised, 
And  kept  micomiuerM,  and  uncivilised  ; 
F"ierce  for  the  lilK>rties  of  wit,  and  hold 
We  still  defieii  tlie  Romans,  as  of  old." 
'  1G3U-1600 
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who  was  his  best  and  most  judicious  friend,  though  a  few 
years  his  junior.  AVhen  the  dra  raatist  gave  too  great  phay  to  the 
natural  incisiveness,  if  not  bitterness,  of  his  satirical  mood,  it 
was  Boileau  who  tempered  and  restrained  him.  When  Eacine, 
enthusiastic  for  the  stage,  entered  upon  a  war  of  words  in 
defence  of  the  drama  against  his  friends  and  teachers  at 
Port-Eoyal — the  venerable  Nicole  being  his  principal  anta- 
gonist— it  was  Boileau  who  reminded  him  that  it  was  hardly 
becoming  to  expose  his  teachers  to  public  ridicule,  Boileau 
who  induced  him  to  do  greater  justice  to  his  own  heart,  and 
to  bear  less  hardly  upo'n  those  who  differed  from  him.  And 
when  Eacine,  disgusted  and  hurt  by  the  inconsiderate  harsh- 
ness of  the  selfish  Louis  XIV.,  retired  altogether  from  the  life 
of  the  court,  it  was  Boileau  who  remained  his  best  and  con- 
stant friend.  AVho  can  say  how  much  of  sympathy  for  his 
life-long  companion  mingled  in  the  feeling  which  made 
Boileau  resolve,  upon  the  death  of  Eacine,  that  he  would  go 
no  more  to  Versailles,  inasmuch  as  "he  could  praise  no 
longer"  ? 

Eacine  was  the  son  of  a  controller  of  a  salt  office  at  Fert(5- 
^lilon,  an  important  post,  and  one  which  became  gradually 
more  and  more  important  and  onerous  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Eevolution.  He  resembled  Corneille  in  the  possession  of  a 
devotional  and  idealistic  turn  of  mind,  and  his  earlier  years 
were  given  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  to  the  exercise 
of  religion.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Arnaulds,  and  for 
some  time  a  pupil  of  the  community  of  Port-Eoyal. 
When  he  resolved  to  pursue  a  more  secular  and  literary 
career,  lie  did  not  throw  off  the  gi^aver  inclinations  and 
tendencies  which  gave  solidity  to  his  character,  but  — 
again  like  Corneille-^he  has  left  abundant  proof  that  the 
ascendency  of  religion  was  maintained  in  his  heart  to  the 
last.  Besides  his  dramas  founded  upon  the  sacred  narra- 
tives, he  published  a  series  of  Cantiqites  Spiritueh.     Con- 
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t<;mplaiive  and  retiring  by  disposition,  iie  was  a  warm 
lover  of  nature,  preferring  the  peace  and  quietness  of 
moral  scenes  to  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  town. 
La  Fontaine,^  speaking  of  the  Hamons  held  in  Boileau's 
house  in  the  Rue  du  Vieicx-Colombier,  says  on  one  occasion 
"Acante  (llacine)  proposed  a  walk  somewhere  out  of  town, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  where  there  were  few  people. 
.  .  .  lie  greatly  loved  gardens,  flowers,  shady  places.  Poly- 
phile  (La  Fontaine)  resembled  him  in  this  ;  but  one  may  say 
that  the  latter  loved  everything.  Tliese  feelings,  whicli  tilled 
their  hearts  with  a  certain  tenderness,  extended  to  their 
writings,  and  constituted  their  chief  characteristic."  It  is 
perhaps  more  distinctly  tlic  case  with  the  works  of  La  Fon- 
taine than  with  those  of  Racine  ;  but  we  need  not  conclude 
on  that  account  that  La  Fontaine's  love  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  was  stronger  than  Racine's. 

The  first  drama  by  which  the  poet  challenged  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  tlie  Thehaide,  pub- 
lished in  his  twenty-fiftii  year,  in  which  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  brothers  Eteocles  and  Polyuices  is  described.  In  this 
play  the  brothers  are  killed,  their  mother  Jocaste,  tiieir  two 
cousins  llemon  and  Mencceu  are  dead,  and  the  mule  survivor 
Cr6jn,  the  traitor,  offers  his  hand  to  the  sole  female  surviving 
personage,  Antigone,  his  niece.  The  latter  refuses,  and 
Creon,  after  a  terrific  monologue,  says  that  "he  is  going  to 
seek  some  rest  in  the  infernal  regions."  This  tragedy  has 
scarcely  any  merit,  except  for  some  verses  which  are  palpably 
imitated  from  Corneille.  It  was  succeeded  by  Alexandra, 
another  tragedy  elegantly  wiitten,  wliich  was  very  suc- 
cessful, although  it  was  also  di.stinctly  modelled  after  one  of 
Corneille' s.  This  play  wants  action.  Porus,  king  of  India,  is 
already  conquered  in  the  third  act,  and  remains  arguing  until 
the  end  of  the  fifth  act  with  Alexander,  who  behaves  mag- 

'  Lcs  Amours  df  I'su'hf  cl  de  C'tijn'don,  bk.  i. 
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nanimously,  and  replaces  Poms  on  the  throne.  This  conduct 
is  the  more  to  be  admired  because  the  king  of  India  says 
that  his  "  name  can  raise  up  new  enemies,  and  awaken 
a  hundred  kings,  asleep  in  their  chains."  Hephaistion,  the 
favourite  of  Alexander,  acts  like  one  of  the  most  elegant 
courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  his  discourse  with  Cl^ofile, 
the  sister  of  Taxile,  an  Indian  king,  rival  to  Porus,  he 
states  that  he  is  "the  faithful  confidant  of  the  beautiful 
flame "  of  his  master,  and  declares  that  Alexander,  "  con- 
queror of  so  many  princes,"  has  only  fought  them  to  draw 
nearer  to  her,  but  still  afraid  not  to  be  master  of  her 
heart.  Andromaque,  which  was  Eacine's  next  tragedy,  gave 
ample  evidence  of  the  groove  in  which  his  dramatic  genius 
was  going  to  run.  He  had  borrowed  the  idea  from  Euripides, 
and  from  some  vei'ses  in  the  third  book  of  the  ^neid,  M'hich 
tell  how  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  and  a  spn  of  Achilles,  fell 
in  love  with  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  whom  he 
abandons  at  last  to  marry  Hermione,  beloved  by  Orestes.  In 
the  French  play  Pyrrhus,  on  the  point  of  marrying  Andro- 
mache, is  murdered  by  Orestes.  When  the  assassin  presents 
himself  before  Hermione,  who  had  instigated  him  to  revenge 
her,  she  turns  away  with  horror  from  the  guilty  man,  who  is 
destroyed  by  the  avenging  furies.  Pynrhus  is  moreover  the 
guardian  of  Astyanax,  the  youthful  son  of  Hector,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  mother  he  threatens  to 
deliver  up  the  boy  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  sent  Orestes 
for  that  very  purpose.  This  play  is  undoubtedly  very  dra- 
matic, and  deserves  all  the  success  it  obtained.  Pyrrhus, 
with  his  alternations  of  rage  and  love,  one  moment  menacing 
Andromache,  and  the  next  moment  telling  her  "  that  he  will 
punish  the  Greeks  for  her  sufferings  and  his,"  and  that  "  in 
less  time  than  the  Greeks  have  taken  to  destroy  Troy,  he  can 
raise  it  up,  and  crown  her  son  on  its  walls,"  is  indeed  the 
passionate  son  of  the  impetuous  Achilles.     Orestes  appears 
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"  melancholy  mad,"  and  pre-ordained  to  suffer;  a  mild  Hamlet 
let  loose  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  argues  as  follows 
with  his  friend  Pylades  : 

"  My  innocence  at  last  begins  to  weigh  me  down. 
I  do  not  know  what  unjust  power  at  all  times 
Leaves  crime  at  peace  and  pursues  innocence. 
From  whatever  side  I  consider  myself, 
I  see  nothing  but  misfortunes  which  the  gods  condemiL 
Let  us  deserve  their  anger,  let  us  justify  their  hatred, 
And  let  the  fruit  of  the  crime  precede  the  punishment.'" 

He  intends  to  carry  off  Hermione,  and  proposes  to 
Pylades  to  abandon  him ;  the  latter  does  not  argue,  but,  like 
a  true  friend,  simply  says,  "  Come  on,  my  lord,  let  us  carry 
off  Hermione  ; "  Orestes  proves  that  he  deserves  such  an 
affection  by  accepting  his  offer  and  by  asking  his  friend  to 
forgive  "  an  unfortunate  man  who  loses  all  that  he  loves, 
whom  everybody  hates  and  who  hates  himself"  Her- 
mione, stirred  now  by  affection,  now  by  detestation  for 
Pyrrhus,  is  a  remarkable  creation.  Her  intense  hatred  is 
only  equalled  by  her  passionate  love.  She  at  one  moment 
declares  that  Pyrrhus  is  "  charming,  faithful  in  fact,  nothing 
is  wanting  to  his  glory,"  and  at  another  time  rages  and  says, 
"  What  pleasure  would  it  be  to  me  to  avenge  myself  my  injury, 
to  draw  back  my  arm,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  perfidious 
wretch  !  .  .  .  my  vengeance  is  in  vain,  if  he  ignores,  whilst 
dying,  that  it  is  I  who  kill  him."  Her  reproaches  to  the 
youthful  monarch  of  Epirus  are  natural ;  and  when  she  tells 

■  "  Mon  innocence  cnfin  commence  \  me  pe.ser. 

■It!  ne  sais,  ile  tout  temp.s,  quelle  injuste  puissance 
Laissc  le  crime  en  pai.x  et  pour.suit  linnoceiice. 
De  quelque  part  sur  nioi  que  je  tourne  lea  yeux, 
Je  nc  vols  que  malheum  que  condamnent  lea  dicax. 
Meritons  leur  courroux,  justifions  lenr  haine, 
Et  q>ie  le  fruit  <iu  crime  en  precede  la  peine." 
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him  that  he  does  not  listen  to  her,  that  he  is  anxious  to  be 
with  Andromache,  when  she  says  :  "  You  count  the  nionu-nts 
which  you  lose  with  me  ;"  when  she  speaks  of  Pyrrhus' 
beloved,  as  "  that  Trojan  woman,"  we  feel  tliat  the  character 
of  the  jealous  princess  is  true  and  taken  from  the  life.  And 
when  Orestes,  having  murdered  Pyrrhus,  presents  him- 
self before  her  to  claim  his  reward,  she  forgets  that  she 
lias  induced  him  to  commit  so  vile  a  crime,  and  shrieks  out 
in  her  passion, 

"  Speak,  who  has  made  you  the  arbiter  of  his  fate  1 
Why  did  you  murder  him  ]     What  has  he  done  to  you,  why 

did  you  do  so  ? 
Who  told  you  to  do  it  f 

Andromache  is  a  true  mother,  who  sacrifices  everything, 
her  pride,  her  delicacy,  and  at  last  herself,  for  her  son,  "  an 
unfortunate  child  who  does  not  yet  know  that  Pyrrhus  is  his 
master,  and  that  he  is  the  son  of  Hector,"  She  humbles  her- 
self before  her  rival  Hermione,  she  implores  Pyrrhus,  and 
tries  to  move  his  pity  and  generosity  in  heart-stirring  lan- 
guage ;  and  when  at  last  she  finds  that  everything  is  in  vain, 
she  resolves  to  marry  him,  and  then  to  stab  herself;  and  begs 
her  confidante  to  "  speak  to  her  son  every  day  of  the  virtues 
of  his  father;"  and  then  utters  tlie  touching  words,  "and 
sometimes  also  speak  to  him  of  his  mother." 

To  my  mind  Andromaque,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  and  it 
has  many,  is  the  most  living,  the  most  Shakspearian  of  all 
Eacine's  tragedies.  Others  are  more  perfect  in  diction,  have 
a  more  interesting  plot,  a  more  elegant  versification,  but  in 

*  For  example  such  conceits  as  : 

Brule  de  plus  de  feux  que  je  n'en  allumai, 
or 

Prenez  uue  victime 

Que  les  Scythes  auraient  dtJrobee  k  vos  coups, 

Si  j'en  avals  trouve  d'aussi  cruels  que  reus. 
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this  play  I  imagine  I  can  see  the  soul  breathing  under 
the  mask  of  the  stage-personages,  and  can  hear  passion 
vibrating  in  the  very  lines  they  speak.  Was  Eacine  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  this  play  in  love  with  Madame 
Duparc,  who,  when  Amlromaqxie  was  acted  (1G67),  was 
thirty-four  years  old,  and  had  been  three  years  a  widow  ? 
She  was  very  liandsome,^  and  Eacine  was  only  twenty- eight 
years  old.^  He  induced  her  to  leave  his  friend  Moliere's 
troupe,  to  go  and  play  the  heroine  of  his  tragedy  at  the 
hotel  de  Bourgogne — wliich  was  the  cause  of  his  quarrel 
with  Moliere.  Did  he  feel  tliese  pangs  of  jealousy,  tliat 
agony  of  disappointment,  that  alternation  of  love  and  aver- 
sion of  which  Pyrrlius  and  Hermione  are  the  embodiments  ? 
An  author  ought  not  always  to  be  identified  with  his 
creations,  and — to  speak  only  of  the  characters  of  Andro- 
maque — Eacine  can  never  have  felt  the  maternal  sentiments 
of  Andromache,  but  I  am  yet  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  this 
play  that  Eacine,  most  likely,  emitted  the  expression  of  his 
innermost  personal  feelings. 

Eacine  followed  next  the  precedent  of  Corneille,  and 
tempted  the  comic  muse,  by  publishing,  in  1668,  an  excellent 
farce,  Zc^  Flaideurs,  after  the  mannt-r  of  Aristophanes,  deal- 
ing with  the  niania  of  an  old  judge,  Dandin,  for  pronouncing 
sentence,  as  well  as  with  the  fondness  of  the  Countess  de 
Pimbesche    and    Chicaneau    for    law    and    lawsuits.       The 

1  ItoLinet  speaks  of  her  "queenly  bearing"  in  his  Lcllre  poitique  of  Dec. 
15th,  16C8,  the  year  of  her  death. 

*  In  Clement,  La  Police  sous  Louis  XIV.,  p.  178,  I  fiml  some  con- 
firmation of  my  supposition.  The  infamous  poisoner  La  Voisin  declared 
"  that  she  had  known  iSIadcmoiselh'  Dujinrc,  the  female  comedian,  that 
she  had  visited  her  durinj?  fourteen  yeais,  and  that  her  stepmother,  named  de 
Gordo  (de  Gorle)  had  told  her  that  it  was  Ilacine  who  had  pijisoned  her."  I 
do  not  intend  to  insinuate  that  this  a.-cusation  was  true,  but  simply  to  sugfjest 
that  the  intimacy  between  Haeine  and  Mademoiselle  Duparc  must  have  been 
of  common  notoriety,  otherwise  such  a  wretch  as  La  Voisin  would  not  even 
\avc  thought  of  bringing  a  similar  accusation. 
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opening  speech  of  Petit-Jean,  the  servant  of  the  judge,  will 
exemplify'  tlie  skill  of  the  poet  in  his  lighter  mood,  wherein 
he  may  be  compared,  not  altogether  unfavourably,  with  his 
contemporary  Moliere  : 

"  Upon  my  word  !  the  man  who  trusts  in  the  future  is  very 
mad : 
He  M^ho  laughs  on  Friday  shall  weep  on  Sunday. 
Last  year  a  judge  took  me  into  his  service  ; 
He  had  had  me  up  from  Amiens  to  make  a  Swiss  of  me. 
All  these  Normans  were  pleased  to  divert  themselves  with  us ; 
But  tliey  say  you  must  do  at  Rome  as  they  do  at  Eome. 
Although  I  am  a  Picard  I  am  a  very  good  fellow, 
And  I  made  a  noise  just  like  the  rest. 
All  the  biggest  gentlemen  spoke  to  me  with  their  hats  off : 
And  called  me  at  every  word  '  Monsieur  de  Petit- Jean !  ' 
But  without  money  honour  is  but  a  distemper. 
Upon  my  word  !  I  was  a  mere  stage  door-keeper : 
It  was  no  use  to  knock  and  take  off  their  hats  to  me ; 
They  didn't  get  into  our  house  without  paying. 
No  money  no  entrance  ;  and  my  door  was  shut. 
It  is  true  that  I  gave  some  of  it  to  my  master : 
We  made  up  our  accounts  sometimes ;  it  was  my  charge 
To  keep  the  house  in  candles  and  in  hay ; 
But  I  lost  nothing  by  it.     At  any  rate 
I  would  have  kept  the  house  in  straw  to  boot. 
'Tis  a  pity  !  his  heart  was  too  much  in  his  business  : 
Every  day  he  was  the  first  and  last  on  the  bench, 
And  often  all  by  himself;  if  he  was  to  be  believed 
He  would  have  slept  there  without  bite  or  sup. 
I  sometimes  said  to  him  :   '  Monsieur  Perrin  Dandin, 
Really,  you  rise  every  day  too  early  in  the  morning ; 
He  who  wants  to  travel  far  is  careful  of  his  steed : 
Eat>  drink,  sleep,  and  let  us  not  spend  all  in  a  day ! ' 
He  heeded  me  not.     He  has  kept  awake  so  long, 
And  done  so  much,  that  they  say  his  wits  are  gone  wool- 
gathering. 
He  wants  to  judge  us  all  one  after  the  other; 
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He  is  ever  muttering  some  gibberish 

Of  which  I   don't  understand   a   word.      He   insists,  nolens 

volens, 
On  sleeping  in  his  gown  and  square  cap. 
He  had  his  cock's  head  cut  off,  in  a  rage, 
For  having  woke  him  later  than  usual : 
He  said  that  a  litigant,  whose  cause  was  going  Avrong, 
Had  given  a  bribe  to  that  poor  animal. 

After  this  pretty  sentence,  the  poor  man  may  do  what  he  will, 
His  son  will  let  no  one  speak  to  him  about  business ; 
He  makes  us  watch  him  day  and  night,  and  closely  too ; 
Else  it  would  be  no  use,  and  my  master  would  be  at  his 

cases. 
Heaven  knows  if  he  is  quick  to  escape  from  us. 
As  for  me,  I  sleep  no  more  :  so  I  am  growing  thin  ; 
It  is  a  pity.     I  stretch  myself,  and  do  nothing  but  yawn. 
But,  let  who  will  keep  awake,  here  is  my  pillow. 
On  my  wonl !   I  must  give  myself  a  treat  this  night ; 
You  wrong  nobody  by  sleeping  in  the  street." ' 

^  This  speech  in  the  original  is  full  of  idioms  and  pioverba. 
"  Ma  foi !  sur  I'avenir  bien  fou  qui  se  fiera  : 
Tel  qui  rit  vendredi,  dimanchc  jdeurera. 
L'n  juge,  I'an  pa.sse,  nie  prit  a  son  service  ; 
II  m'avait  fait  veiiir  d' A  miens  pour  etre  Suisse. 
Tons  ces  Isorniands  voulaient  se  diveitir  de  nous  ; 
On  aj)prend  a  hurler,  dit  I'autre,  avec  les  loups. 
Tout  I'icard  que  j'etai.s,  j  etais  un  boa  apStre, 
Et  je  faisais  claquer  mon  fouet  tout  comnie  un  autre. 
Tons  les  plus  gros  monsieurs  me  parlaient  chapeau  has  . 
Monsieur  de  Petit  Jean,  ah  !  gios  eomme  le  bras. 
Mais  .sans  argent  I'honneur  n'est  qu'une  malailic. 
Ma  foi  I  j'etais  un  franc  porticr  de  comedie  : 
On  avait  beau  heurter  et  m'oter  sou  chapeau  ; 
On  n'entrait  point  chcz  nous  sans  grai.sscr  le  niarteau. 
Point  d'argent,  point  de  suisse  ;  et  ma  jwrte  eUdt  close. 
II  est  vrai  (pi'ii  ntonsieur  j'en  rendais  quelque  chose 
Nous  comptions  quelquefois  ;  on  me  donnait  le  soi 
De  fournir  la  maison  de  chandelle  it  tie  foin  ; 
Mais  je  n'y  perdais  rien.     Enfin,  vailie  que  vaille, 
J'aurais  sur  le  marche  fort  bien  fourni  la  paille. 
C'lSt  dommage  !  il  avait  le  <KBur  trop  au  metier  : 
Tous  Ics  jours,  le  premier  aux  plaid-s,  et  le  dernier. 
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In  Eacine's  next  tragedy,  Britannicus  (1669),  the  rivalry 
between  Nero  and  Britannicus  for  the  love  of  Junia  are  faith- 
fully and  poetically^ delineated,  and  Agrippina,  Burrhus,  and 
Narcissus  are  described,  as  Tacitus  has  depicted  them  ;  the 
two  latter  representing  virtue  and  vice  struggling  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  mind  of  the  youthful  emperor,  and  the 
freedman  finally  triumphing  and  poisoning  Britannicus  by 
command  of  Nero.  Listen  for  a  moment  to  the  advice 
Narcissus  gives  to  Nero,  who  is  still  hesitating,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  he  is  afraid  that  Eome  shall  call  him  a  poisoner 
and  parricide  : — 

"  For  a  long  time  the  Romans  are  accustomed  to  the  yoke  -, 
They  worship  the  hand  that  holds  tliem  enchained. 
You  shall  always  see  them  eager  to  please  you : 
Their  apt  slavishness  has  disgusted  Tiberius. 

Et  bien  smivent  tout  seul ;  si  Ton  I'eiit  voulu  croire 
II  s'y  serait  couche  sans  manger  et  sans  boire. 
Je  lui  disais  parfois  :   '  Monsieur  Perrin  Dandin, 
Tout  franc,  vous  vous  levez,  tous  le  jours  trop  matin. 
Qui  veut  voj'ager  loin  menage  sa  monture  : 
Buvez,  mangez,  dorraez,  et  faisons  feu  qui  dure.' 
II  n'en  a  tenu  compte.     11  a  si  bien  veille 
Et  si  bien  fait,  qu'on  dit  que  son  timbre  est  brouill^ 
II  nous  veut  tous  juger  les  uns  apres  les  autres  ; 
II  manuotte  toujours  cert;iines  patenotres 
Ou  je  ne  comprends  rien.     II  veut,  bon  gre  mal  gre. 
Ne  se  coucher  qu'en  robe  et  qu'en  bonnet  carre. 
II  fit  couper  la  tete  a  son  coq,  de  colere, 
Pour  I'avoir  eveille  plus  tard  qu'  a  I'ordinaire  : 
II  disait  qu'un  plaideur  dont  I'affaire  allait  mal 
Avait  graisse  la  patte  a  ce  pauvre  animal. 
Depuis  ce  bel  arret,  le  pauvre  bomme  a  beau  faire. 
Son  fils  ne  souffre  plus  qu'on  lui  parle  d'affaire. 
II  nous  le  fait  garder  jour  et  nuit,  et  de  pres  : 
Autrement,  serviteur,  et  mon  liomme  est  aiix  plaids. 
Pour  s'echapper  de  nous,  Dieu  sait  s'il  est  allegre. 
Pour  moi,  je  ne  dors  plus  :  aussi  je  deviens  maigre, 
C'est  pitie  !     Je  m'entends,  et  ne  fais  que  bailler. 
Mais,  veille  qui  voudra,  voici  mon  oreiller. 
Ma  foi !  pour  cette  nuit  il  faut  que  je  m'en  donne  ; 
Pour  donuii  dans  la  rue  on  n'offense  personne." 
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I  myself,  clothed  in  a  borrowed  rank, 

Which  Claudius  gave  nie  when  he  freed  me, 

A  hundred  times,  during  my  past  career,  I  have  seen 

Their  patience  tried,  but  not  wearied. 

You  fear  the  black  stain  of  a  poisoning  1 

Slay  the  brother,  abandon  the  sister, 

And  Rome,  lavishing  victims  on  the  altars 

Even  if  they  were  innocent,  will  discover  their  crimes, 

And  you'll  hear  them  call  these  days  ill  oraen'd 

On  which-  the  sister  and  brother  were  born."  ' 

This  is  beautiful  ;  what  is  less  so,  is  that  Eacine,  pro- 
bably stung  by  the  comparative  small  success  of  this  play, 
published  it  with  a  preface — whicl),  however,  he  afterwards 
suppressed — in  ■which  he  distinctly  attacked  Corueille,  and 
says  that  to  please  the  public  he  ought  to  have  brought  on 
the  stage  "an  intoxicated  hero  who  wantonly  wishes  his 
mistress  to  hate  him,  a  Lacedemonian,  a  fine  talker,  a  con- 
queror wlio  only  speaks  of  love,  and  a  woman  who  gives 
lessons  of  pride  to  conquerors."  He  farther  says  tliat 
Terence  mentions  "an  aged  malevolent  poet  who  came  even 
to  intrigue  and  to  recruit  votes  against  him,  up  to  tlie  very 
hour  when  they  represented  his  comedies."  ^      It  has  also 

^   "  Au  joug  depuis  longtenips  ils  se  sont  fa9onne3 

lis  adorent  la  main  qui  les  tieiit  enchaines. 

Vous  les  verrez  toujours  ardeuts  a  vous  complaire  : 

Lt'ur  prompte  servitude  a  fatigue  Tibfere. 

Moi-meme,  revetu  d'uu  pouvoir  cinpruute, 

Que  je  rcfjiis  de  Claude  avec  la  libei  t<5, 

J"ai  cent  fois,  dims  le  cours  de  ma  gloire  pass^e 

Tente  leur  patience,  et  ne  I'ai  point  hissee. 

D'un  enipoisonnenient  vous  cruignez  la  noirceur? 

Faites  jierir  le  frfere,  ahandonnez  la  sceur, 

Kome,  sur  les  autels  prodiguant  les  victimes, 

Fussent  ils  innocents,  leur  trouvera  des  crimes. 

Vous  verrez  niettre  au  rang  des  jours  infortunes 

Ceux  ou  jadis  la  soeur  et  le  fr^re  sont  nes." 
•  Whom  the  "intoxicated  hero"  was  meant  for  Ls  not  known — La  Harp« 
•ays   it  Wiis   intended    for  Attiia.       The  others  are  hints  ag.iinst   Coriieille's 
trag«*dies  La  Mori  dc  Poinpfc,  Sertoriim,  and  Aiji-tHns. 
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been  stated  that  a  hint  of  Eacine  about  Nero  "making  a 
spectacle  of  himself  before  the  Eomans,"  prevented  Louis 
XIV.  from  dancing  afterwards  in  hallets ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, for  Britannicus  was  first  acted  in  1GG9,  and  the  Grand 
Monarque  made  his  last  appearance  as  a  dancer  on  the  stage 
at  Versailles  in  the  Divertissement  Royal,  given  in  the  year 
1670. 

Berenice  (1670)  which  was  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Henrietta  of  England;  in  rivalry  with  Corneille, 
depicts  the  struggle  of  Titus  to  sacrifice  his  ambition  to 
his  love  for  Berenice,  and  his  secret  rivalry  with  Antiochus. 
This  piece  was  a  great  success,  and  had  forty  representa- 
tions ;  a  very  considerable  number  for  those  days.  In  spite 
of  its  elegant  versification,  this  tragedy  is  ratlier  lacka- 
daisical and  affected ;  there  are  very  few  natural  sayings 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  different  personages,  and  the 
grandiloquent  style  often  mars  what  might  have  been  said 
more  simply  and  effectually.  The  ending  is  peculiar,  for 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  princes  obtains  the 
hand  of  the  heroine,  who  calmly  says,  "let  us  three  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  universe,  of  the  most  tender  and 
unfortunate  love,  of  which  it  can  remember  the  painful 
history."  In  this  play  there  is  a  curious  coincidence  — 
if  it  be  one,  "When  Titus  informs  Berenice  that  it  is 
against  the  laws  and  the  will  of  the  Eoman  people  that 
he  should  marry  her,  Berenice  replies,  "My  lord,  you  are 
an  emperor,  and  you  shed  tears."  Tradition  affirms  that 
Maria  de  Mancini,  a  niece  of  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  ap- 
plied almost  the  same  words  to  the  youthful  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  in  love  with  her,  and  obliged  to  bid  her  an  eternal 
farewell. 

Bajazet,  represented  two  years  later,  suffers  from  the  same 
fault  as  Bdr^iice.  The  Sultan  Amurat,  on  leaving. Constanti- 
nople to  attack  Babylon,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  favourite 
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sultana,  Eoxane,  an  order  to  put  to  death  his  brother  Bajazet, 
whom  he  mistrusts,  if  tlie  latter  gave  the  least  cause  for  sus- 
picion. The  favourite  fidls  in  love  with  Eajazet, — who  is  him- 
self enamoured  of  Atalide,  — and  intends  to  place  liim  on  his 
brother's  throne.  But  when  Eoxane  discovers  Bajazet's 
passion,  she  resolves  to  have  him  strangled,  or,  to  use  Eacine's 
expression,  "  she  gave  up  his  life  to  the  fatal  knot."  She 
herself  is  stabbed  by  Orcan,  the  faithful  servant  of  Annua t, 
"  born  under  the  burning  sky  of  the  darkest  Africans,"  whilst 
Atalide,  receiving  the  tidings  of  her  lover's  death,  plunges  a 
da<]:crer  in  her  own  breast.  The  amount  of  slaughter  in  this 
tragedy  is  sufficiently  Turkish  ;  the  personages  are  scarcely 
so,  and  the  fine-drawn  disputations  and  arguments  about  love 
smack  strongly  of  the  coi.  t  of  Louis  XIY.  ;  yet  the  vizir 
Acomat,  who  wishes  Bajazet  to  ascend  the  throne,  expresses 
himself  generally  like  a  real  Asiatic.  He  says  to  his  confi- 
dant, Osniin, 

"  You  know  the  usual  severity  of  our  sultans ; 
One  brother  seldom  allows  his  brothers  to  enjoy 
The  dangerous  honour  of  being  descended  from  a  race 
Which  brings  them  far  too  near  to  his  rank." 

Would  one  not  think  these  lines  were  written  at  the 
present  day  ?  And  so  seem  to  me  the  following,  spoken  by 
tlie  same : 

"A  vizir  is  always  an  object  of  .suspicion  to  the  sultans; 
Hardly  have  tliey  chosen  him  when  they  fear  their  work; 
His  spoils  are  a  property  they  wish  to  gather, 
And  their  sorrows  never  allow  us  to  grow  old." 

One  year  after  Bajazet  was  represented  Mitlcridate,  of 
which  the  subject  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Moliere's 
Miser,  an  aged  father,  the  rival  of  his  son  ;  but  whilst  the 
comic  draniatist  only  excites  our  risible  faculties,  Eacine 
succeeds  in  making  us  shed  tears.  The  way  in  which 
VOL.  II.  U 
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the  fathers  discover  tlie  affection  of  their  sons  for  the  object 
of  their  love,  by  pretending  to  allow  the  young  people  to  be- 
come united,  is  also  the  same  in  both  plays.  I  think  that  our 
dramatist  has  scarcely  written  anything  grander  than  the 
speech  of  Mithridates,^  in  which  he  expounds  his  policy  to  his 
sons  ;  and  when  at  last  the  aged  king  is  brought,  fatally 
wounded,  upon  the  stage,  and  Monime  tells  him  to  "  live  in 
order  to  triumph  over  a  conquered  enemy,  and  to  avenge 
himself,"  his  answer  given  with  his  dying  breath,  is  "  It  is 
done,  madam,  and  I  have  lived."  IipMg&nu  en  Aulide  shows 
again  a  rivalry,  but  this  time  between  Eriphile  and  Iphigenia, 
who  both  love  Achilles.  The  noble  resignation  of  Iphigenia 
who  is  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and  is  finally  spared,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  her  mother  Clytemnestra  endeavours  to 
save  her  life,^  is  well  described  ;  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses 
are  decidedly  less  so,  and  their  language  is  often  inflated.  Ot 
the  character  of  this  drama  let  a  single  passage  bear  witness, 
a  passage  which  in  itself  will  fairly  illustrate  the  tragic  style 
of  Eacine.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  daughter's  resignation 
at  the  will  of  her  father,  even  when  that  will  decrees  her  death : 

"  Father, 
Trouble  yourself  no  more,  you  are  not  betrayed ; 
When  you  command,  you  shall  be  obeyed. 
My  life  is  your  gift ;  you  wisli  to  take  it  again  ; 
Your  orders  could  be  understood  quite  plainly. 
With  the  same  look  of  content,  the  same  submissive  heart 
Wherewith  I  accepted  the  husband  you  promised  me, 
I  shall  know,  if  it  must  be,  like  an  obedient  victim, 
How  to  oflFer  my  innocent  head  to  the  knife  of  Calchas , 
And  respecting  the  blow  which  you  have  ordered, 
Give  back  to  you  all  the  blood  which  you  have  given  me. 
Yet  if  this  respect,  this  obedience. 
Seem  in  your  eyes  worthy  of  another  recompense, 
If  you  pity  the  grief  of  a  weeping  mother, 

*  Act  iii.  scene  1.  *  Act  iv.  scene  4. 
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I  dare  to  say  that,  seeing  my  present  condition, 

Perchance  sufficient  honours  surrounded  my  life, 

For  me  not  to  wish  it  to  be  snatched  away  from  me, 

Nor  that  a  stern  fate,  in  depriving  me  of  it, 

Should  have  assigned  its  end  so  close  to  my  birth. 

Daughter  of  Agamemnon,  I  am  the  first,  my  lord, 

Who  called  you  by  the  sweet  name  of  father ; 

It  was  I  who,  so  long  the  delight  of  your  eyes, 

Have  made  you  thank  the  Gods  for  that  name. 

And  for  whom,  so  often  lavishing  your  caresses. 

You  have  not  scorned  to  show  the  weaknesses  of  a  father. 

Alas !  I  took  delight  in  listening  to  the  roll 

Of  the  names  of  the  countries  which  you  were  going  to  subdue ; 

And  already,  foreseeing  the  conquest  of  Dion, 

I  was  anticipating  the  rejoicings  for  so  grand  a  triumph. 

I  did  not  expect  that,  in  order  to  begin  it, 

My  blood  would  be  the  first  which  you  should  shed."  * 

*  "  Mon  pere, 

Ossez  de  vous  troubler,  vous  ii'etes  poiut  trahi  : 
Quand  vous  commanderez,  vous  serez  obei. 
Ma  vie  est  votre  bien,  vous  voulez  le  reprendre  ; 
Vos  ordres  sans  detour  pouvaient  se  faire  entendre, 
D'un  ceil  aussi  content,  d'un  coeur  aussi  soumis, 
Que  j'acceptais  Tepoux  que  vous  m'aviez  promis, 
Je  saurai,  s'il  le  faut,  victime  obeissaute, 
Tendre  an  fer  de  Calchas  uue  tete  inuocente  ; 
Et  respectant  le  coup  par  vous-menie  ordonne, 
Vous  rendre  tout  le  sang  que  vous  m'  avez  donn^. 
Si  pourtant  ce  respect,  si  cette  obeissance 
Parait  digne  a  vos  yeux  d'une  autre  recompense  ; 
Si  d'une  mere  en  pleurs  vous  plaignez  les  ennuis, 
J'ose  vous  dire  ici  qu'en  I'etat  ou  je  suis 
Peut-etre  assez  d'honneui-s  cnvironnaient  ma  vie, 
Pour  ne  pas  souhaiter  qu'clle  me  fftt  ravi€, 
Ni  qu'en  me  I'arrachant,  un  severe  destin, 
Si  prfes  de  ma  naissance,  en  ev'it  marque  la  fin. 
Fille  d' Agamemnon,  c'est  moi  qui,  la  premiere, 
Seigneur,  vous  appelai  de  ce  doux  nom  de  pire  ; 
C'est  moi  qui,  si  longtemps  le  plaisir  de  vos  yeux, 
Vous  ai  fait  de  ce  nom  reinercier  les  dieux, 
Kt  pour  qui,  tant  de  fois  prodiguant  vos  carcR.<w>s 
Vous  n'avez  point  du  sang  dedaigne  les  failtlessea. 
Helas  !  avec  plaisir  je  me  faisais  conter 
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PJiMrc  was  brought  out  in  1677.  It  turns  upon  the  passion 
of  Phfodra,  the  wife  of  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  for  her  step- 
son Hippolytus,  who,  in  his  turn,  loves  Aricia.  The  heroine 
of  the  tragedy  thinks  lier  liusband  dead,  and  when  Hippo- 
lytus presents  himself  to  condole  with  her,  she  betrays 
her  passion,  and  says  that  she  still  loves  Theseus,  "  not  such 
as  the  infernal  regions  have  seen  him  .  .  .  but  charming, 
young,  carrying  all  hearts  with  him  .  .  .  such  as  I  see  you. 
He  had  your  gait,  your  eyes,  your  manner  of  speech  ;"  and 
when  her  stepson,  horror  struck,  reminds  her  that  Theseus  is 
his  father  and  her  husband,  her  passion  overleaps  all 
bounds,  and  betrays  itself,  whilst  recognising  its  ignominy. 
Theseus  suddenly  comes  back,  Phtedra  has  been  told  that 
Hippolytus  loves  another,  and  her  confidante  Oenone  informs 
the  king  that  his  son  burns  with  a  criminal  love  for  his  step- 
mother. Theseus  thereupon  invokes  Neptune  to  avenge  him, 
and  when  afterwards  the  youthful  prince  is  driving  on  the  sea- 
shore, a  terrible  monster,  arising  from  the  waves,  frightens 
the  horses,  v,'hich  run  away,  and  kill  Hippolytus.  Oenone 
utters  a  truism,^  and  drowns  herself ;  and  Phtedra  takes  poison, 
after   having   made  a  confession  of  her  crime."     There  are 

Tous  les  noms  ties  inys  que  vous  alliez  dompter  ; 

Et  deja,  d'llion  presugeant  In,  conquete, 

D'un  triomphe  si  beau  je  preparais  la  fete. 

Je  ne  m'attendais  pas  que,  pour  le  commencer, 

Mon  sang  fut  le  premier  que  vous  dussiez  verser." 
"^   "Ah  dieux  !  pour  la  servir  j'ai  tout  fait,  tout  qiiitte  : 

Et  j'en  re9ois  ce  prix  !  je  I'ai  bien  merite." — Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
*  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to  All  for  Love,  says  :  The  French  tragedy 
"heroes  are  the  most  civil  people  breathing;  but  their  good  breeding  seldom 
extends  to  a  word  of  sense  ;  all  their  wit  is  in  their  ceremony  ;  they  want  the 
genius  which  animates  our  .stage  .  .  .  Thus,  their  Hippolitus  is  so  scrupulous 
in  point  of  decency,  that  he  will  rather  exjiose  himself  to  death  than  accuse 
his  stepmother  to  his  father  .  .  .  But  take  Hipi)o]itus  out  of  his  poetic  fit, 
and  I  suppose  he  would  think  it  a  wiser  part  to  set  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse,  and  choose  rather  to  live  with  the  reputation  of  a  plain-spoken  honest 
man,  than  to  die  with  the  infamy  of  an  incestuous  villain  .  .  .  The  poet  .  .  . 
has  .  ,   .  transformed  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides  into  Ml  nsieur  Hippolyte.'' 
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magnificent  passages  in  this  tragedy,  and  tlie  character  of 
Phaedra  is  grandly  drawn,  but  Aricia,  Theseus,  Hippolytus, 
and  his  tutor  Theranienes  are  very  feebly  sketched  ;  and  the 
speech  of  the  latter  describing  his  pupil's  death,  though 
written  iu  fine  hmgnage,  is  quite  out  of  place,  far  too  long, 
and  decidedly  monotonous.  This  play  was  not  received  as 
well  as  Racine  thought  it  deserved  to  be.  This  was  in  part 
owing  to  a  cabal  formed  against  it  by  the  Duke  de  Nevers  and 
his  clique,  who  patronised  some  poetasters — amongst  whom 
Pradon  alone  need  be  instanced  by  name — who  pretended  to  a 
ridiculous  rivalry  with  the  dramatist,  and  whose  works  have 
all  but  perished  from  the  literary  annals  of  their  country. 
The  wound  to  Pacine's  susceptibility  may  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  desire  for  retirement  whicli  he  had  long  felt. 
From  this  time,  and  for  no  less  than  twelve  years,  he  with- 
drew from  the  stnge.  He  wished  to  become  a  Carthusian 
friar,  but  gave  way  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  a  trdsorier-gdiiAral  of  Amiens,  a  quiet  and 
pious  woman.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  was  appointed, 
in  conjunction  with  Boileau,  historiographer  to  the  king.  He 
also,  through  the  mediation  of  Boileau,  became  reconciled  to 
d'Arnauld  and  the  Port-Poyalists,  and  wrote  even  later  ^ 
an  Abstract  of  the  History  of  Port-RoyaL  Then  his  court 
career  began.  He  went  with  the  king  to  the  siege  of  Xaniur, 
and  had  often  the  honour  of  reading  to  him.  He  also  edited 
tlie  works  of  a  child  seven  years  old,  the  Duke  de  Maine, 
the  bastard  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  ^rontespan,  and 
sketched,  at  the  request  of  the  court,  the  plan  of  an  opera, 
The  Fall  of  Phaethon.  Yet  he  was  very  strict  at  home 
with  his  young  family,  and  on  the  whole  led  a  peaceful  life. 
The  fruits  of  this  Ciilm,  of  this  long  silence  and  abstention, 
were  reaped  in  1689  by  the  pnblication  of  Esther,  a  tnigedy 
taken  from  the  Bible,  modified  according  to  the  taste  of  the 

»  In  1698. 
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court,  and  which  was  played  by  the  female  pupils  of  the 
school  of  Saint- Cyr.  The  male  characters — according  to 
Eacine's  preface^-"  were  represented  by  the  young  ladies, 
with  all  the  decorum  of  their  sex,  which  was  the  easier  for 
them,  as  in  ancient  times  the  Persians  and  the  Jews  v/ore 
long  dresses  which  reached  to  the  ground;"  a  remark  which 
smacks  strongly  of  the  prudery  then  infecting  Louis  XlV.'s 
court.  The  king  and  Madame  da  Maintenon  showed  their 
warmest  admiration  for  this  biblical  tragedy,  and,  of  course, 
the  rest  of  the  court  followed.^  This  admiration  was  increased 
by  the  allusions  with  which  Eacine,  intentionally  or  not — 
and  to  my  mind  they  were  intentional — had  strewn  his 
piece.  Esther,  who  was  descended  from  the  race  proscribed 
by  Haman,  was  Madame  de  INIaintenon,  the  grand-daughter  of 
d'Aubigne,  whom  the  king  had  married  in  1684;  the  haughty 
Yashti  was  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  and  the  king  was,  of 
course,  Ahasuerus.  The  audience  were  naturally  delighted 
when  they  heard  Esther  say,  "  In  a  place  far  removed  from 
profane  eyes,  all  my  study  and  all  my  care  is  to  form 
these  maidens  of  Sion  ;  there  fleeing  from  the  pride  of  a 
diadem,  tired  of  vain  honours,  and  studying  myself,  I  abase 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Eternal,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  being  no  longer  remembered  ;"■"  or  again,  when  she  spoke 
'•'  of  the  famous  disgrace  of  the  haughty  Yashti,  whose  place 
T  occupy,  when  the  king,  enraged  with  her,  drove  her  from 
his  throne  as  well  as  from  his  bed."^  How  it  must  have 
pleased  Louis  XIV.  to  hear  "  I  have  never  looked  except 
with  fear  upon  the  august  majesty  impressed  upon  his 
brow ! "    That  Louvois,  however,  should  be  sketched  under  the 

^  Madame  de  Sevigne  says  in  one  of  her  letters  (512),  "  The  king  and  all 
the  court  are  delighted  with  Esther.  M.  Le  Prince  (de  Conde)  shed  tears  ; 
lladame  de  Maintenon,  and  eight  Jesuits,  amongst  whom  was  father  Gaillard, 
honoured  with  their  presence  the  last  representation." 

2  Esther,  .Act  i.  scene  1.  Of  course  "  the  maidens  of  Sion"  were  the  young 
ladies  brought  up  at  Saint-Cyr.  ^  Ibid.  Act  i.  scene  1. 
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name  of  Haman  appears  to  me  exceedingly  improbable,  foi 
Eacine  would  not  have  dared  to  place  in  his  moiith  such 
words  as  these,  "  the  king  knows  that  he  owes  me  everything, 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  grandeur,  I  trampled  under  foot 
remorse,  fear,  bashfulness  ;  that  with  a  lieart  of  stone  exert- 
ing his  authority,  I  silenced  the  laws  and  tortured  innocence  ; 
that  for  his  sake,  braving  the  dislike  of  the  Persians,  I  have 
cherished,  I  have  sought  for  their  curses;"^  nor  make  any 
allusion  to  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  as  some 
critics  of  the  present  age  have  thought.  It  was  not  in  our 
dramatist's  nature  to  be  so  dating  ;  but  that  the  application 
of  these  lines  was  made  is  not  astonishing.  The  local 
colouring  has  in  nowise  been  preserved  ;  the  versification 
is  masterly ;  the  choruses  are  perhaps  tlie  most  perfect  ever 
written  in  French,  except  those  of  Athalie,  and  Esther  is 
sometimes  touching,  and  always  interesting.^ 

Atlmlie  is  based  upon  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Kings ;  and  it  is  rather  characteristic  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  of  tlie  public  for  whom  it  was  written,  that  llacine 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  rdsicmd  of  that  chapter  in  the 
preface  of  his  tragedy.  It  was  only  acted  before  the  king 
and  a  very  select  company  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  school 
of  Saint-Cyr,  and  without  any  theatrical  dresses  or  scenery, 
and  proved  a  failure,  or  at  least  far  from  a  success.  And  this 
cannot  be  wondered  at  when  we  recollect  that  the  utterances 
of  a  righteous  and  just  God,  as  represented  in  Athalie,  must 
have  jarred  on  the  ears  of  the  selfish  and  bigoted  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  such  phrases  as  "  the  happiness  of  the  wickrd  passes 

'  Either,  Act  iii.  scene  1. 

^  In  some   satirical   con{>let3  wliich  wore  written    about   tliat   time,  and 
which  wt;re  circulated  sub  rosd,  we  find  Kiicine  called   "  Hypocrite  rimeur, 
hifltorien  trop  pay^."     Of  Madame  de  Maintenon  it  is  said  : 
*'  Coninii!  la  jiiive  d'autrefois  Mais  plus  dure  que  I'autre  P'sthcr 

Cette  Kstlif-r  qui  tient  a  uos  rois,  Pour  chasstr  la  foi  de  .scs  jii-res, 

Eprouva  d'heureuses  mistres  Elle  prcnd  la  flinime  ct  le  fiT." 
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away  like  a  torrent;"^  and  such  words  as  tlie  folloM'ing,  ad- 
dressed by  the  high  priest  to  tlie  youtliful  king  Joash,  must 
liave  appeared  offensive  to  the  Grand  Monarquc: — 

"  You  are  ignorant  of  the  intoxication  of  absokite  power, 
And  of  the  bewitching  voice  of  cowardly  flatterers ; 
Soon  tliey'll  tell  you  that  the  holiest  laws 
Rule  the  vile  people,  but  obey  kings ; 
That  a  king  has  no  other  restraint  but  his  own  will ; 
That  he  ought  to  sacrifice  everything  to  his  supreme  grandeur; 
That  the  people  is  condemned  to  tears,  to  labour, 
And  must  be  governed  Avith  a  rod  of  iron ; 
That  unless  it  is  oppressed,  it  will  oppress  sooner  or  later."  ' 

This  language  was  unseasonable  in  1691,  when  the  people, 
through  long  suffering,  begun  to  murmur,  and  hence  the 
court  disapproved  of  this  tragedy,  and  the  general  public 
followed  like  the  sheep  of  Panurge.  Eacine  himself  thought 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  but  Boileau  told  him  that  justice 
would  be  done  to  it  sooner  or  later.  And  justice  has  been 
done  to  it ;  and,  singular  to  say,  the  first  who  did  so  was  the 
Tvegent  d'Orleans,  who  in  171G  ordered  this  tragedy  to  be 
played.  From  that  time  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  Racine,  and  most 
literary  men  agree  with  this  opinion.  I  have  already  said  that 
I  considered  Andromaque  the  play  of  Racine  in  which  to  my 
mind  the  upheaving  of  personal  passions  and  feelings  is  per- 
ceptible ;  but  Athalie  was  written  when  the  author  was  more 

^  Le  bonlieur  des  mechants  coraine  un  torrent  s'ecoule. — Athalie,  ii.  7. 
^  "  De  I'absolu  pouvoir  vous  igiiorez  I'ivresse, 
Et  des  laches  flatteurs  la  voix  enchanteresse, 
Bientot  ils  vous  diront  que  les  plus  saintes  lois 
Maitresses  du  vil  peuple,  obeissent  aux  rois  ; 
Qu'un  roi  n'a  d'autre  frein  que  sa  volonte  meme  ; 
Qu'il  doit  immoler  tout  a  sa  grandeur  supreme  ; 
Qu'aux  larmes,  au  travail,  le  peuple  est  condamne, 
Et  d'un  sceptre  de  fer  veut  etre  gouverne  ; 
Que,  s'il  n'est  opprime,  tot  ou  tard  il  opprime." 

Athalie,  iv.  3. 
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thau  fifty  years  old,  and  overflowing  with  religions  senti- 
ments ;  when  he  had  studied  his  Bible  and  renewed  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Port-Eoyalists.  It  is  perfect  in  versification, 
finished  in  character-sketches,  well  conceived,  marvellously 
executed,  and  enriched  with  such  choruses,  that  though 
we  miss  the  sensuous  passion  of  his  first  successful  play, 
the  religious  feeling  so  percolates  the  whole,  without 
becoming  obtrusive  or  overpowering,  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  calling  it  the  most  perfect  of  all  French  scriptural 
tragedies.  It  is,  I  imagine,  also  the  only  French  tragedy, 
which  is  full  of  bustle  and  action.  It  does  not  play  in  a 
portico  or  in  a  palace,  but  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  crowded 
with  Levites  and  priests,  all  anxious  to  show  their  zeal  for 
their  God.  To  give  an  adeqeate  idea  of  its  beauties  I 
should  have  to  quote  nearly  the  whole.  I  shall  give  a 
single  extract,  not  to  show  the  nearly  biblical  grandeur  of 
some  of  the  speeches,  but  a  part  of  the  scene  where  Athaliah 
meets  Joash  in  the  temple,  in  tlie  presence  of  Abner  and 
Jehosheba,  and  interrogates  him  ;  and  this  in  order  to  prove 
how  easily  Eacine  could  write  in  a  natural  tone  of  conversa- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  metre. 

Athaliah  (lo  Joash).  What  is  every  day  your  occupation? 
Joash.         I  worship  the  Lord  ;  they  explain  his  law  to  nie  ; 

They  teach  me  to  read  in  his  divine  book  ; 

And  already  I  begin  to  write  it  with  my  own  hand. 
Athaliah.  What  does  this  law  tell  you  1 
Joash.         That  God  wishes  to  be  loved  ; 

That    he   avenges,  sooner  or  later,  his   holy   name 
bliisphenicd, 

That  he  is  the  defender  of  the  timid  orphan ; 

That    he   opposes    the    haughty    and    punishes   the 
homicide. 
Athaliah.   I  understand  ;  but  what  is  the  occupation 

Of  all  who  are  assembled  in  this  i>lace  1 
Joash.         They  praise  and  they  bless  God. 
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Athaliah.  Does  God  will  that  they  should  always  pray,  and 

contemplate  him? 
Joash.         Every  profane  exercise  is  banished  from  his  temple. 
Athaliah.  AVhat  then  are  your  pleasures  ] 
Joash.        Sometimes  at  the  altar 

I  present  to  the  high  priest  the  incense  or  the  salt ; 

I  hear  the  infinite  praises  of  God  sung ; 

I  see  the  magnificent  order  of  his  ceremonies. 
Athaliah.  What !  You  have  no  more  agreeable  pastime  1 

I  pity  the  sad  fate  of  a  child  like  you, 

Come  into  my  palace  and  behold  my  glory. 
Joash.         I !   I   should   lose  the  remembrance   of  God's  kind- 
nesses ! 
Athaliah.  No  !  I  do  not  wish  to  constrain  you  to  forget  him. 
Joash.         You  do  not  pray  to  him. 
Athaliah.  You  can  pray  to  him. 

Joash.        I  should,  however,  see  another  deity  invoked. 
Athaliah.  I  have  my  God  whom  I  serve ;  you  shall  serve  yours : 

They  are  two  powerful  gods. 
Joash.         Mine  is  to  be  feared. 

He  alone  is  God,  madam  ;  and  yours  is  nothing. 
Athaliah.  When  with  me  many   pleasures  will  present  them- 
selves. 
Joash.        The    happiness    of  the    wicked  passes  away  like  a 

torrent. 
Athaliah.  Who  are  these  wicked  1 
Jehosheba.  Madam !  excuse 

A  child  .   .  . 
Athaliah  {to  Jehosheba).  I  love  to  see  how  you  teach  him. 

In  short,  Eliacin,  you  have  known  how  to  please  m  3 ; 

No  doubt  you  are  not  an  ordinary  child. 

You  see  I  am  a  queen  and  have  no  heir : 

Doff  these  clothes,  abandon  this  vile  office  ; 

I  wish  you  to  share  in  all  my  riches ; 

Try  this  very  day  if  I  keep  what  I  promise. 

Seated  at  my  table,  everywhere  at  my  side, 

I  intend  to  treat  you  as  my  own  son. 
Joash.        As  your  son. 
Athaliah.  Yes.  .  .  .  You  are  silent ! 
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Joazh,  What  a  father 

I  should  leave !  and  for  .  .  . 
Athaliah.  "Well  1 
Joash.        For  what  a  mother !  ' 

^  Joas.         J'adore  le  Seigneur  ;  on  m'explique  sa  loi ; 

Dans  son  livre  divin  on  m'apprend  h  la  lire  : 

Et  dejii  de  nia  main  je  commence  a  recrire. 
Alhalie.    Que  vous  dit  cette  loi  ? 
Joas.  Que  Dieu  veut  etre  aim^  ; 

Qu'il  venge  tot  ou  tard  sou  saint  nom  blaspheme, 

Qu'il  est  le  defenseur  de  I'orphelin  timide  ; 

Qu'il  resiste  au  supeibe  et  puuit  I'homicide. 
Athalie.  J 'en tends.     Slais  tout  ce  jjcuple  enferme  dans  ce  lieu, 

A  quoi  s'occupe-t-il  ? 
Joas.  II  loue,  il  benit  Dieu. 

Athalie.   Dieu  veut-il  qu'a  toute  lieure  on  prie,  on  le  contemple  ? 
Jons.         Tout  profane  exercice  est  banni  de  son  temple. 
Athalk.    Quel  sent  done  vos  plaisirs  ? 
Joas.  Quelquefois  a  I'autel 

Je  presente  au  grand  pretre  on  I'encens  ou  le  sel  ; 

J'eutends  chanter  de  Dieu  les  grandeure  infinies  ; 

Je  vois  I'ordre  pompeux  de  scs  ceremonies. 
Athalie.    Eli  quoi  ?  vous  n'avez  point  de  passe-temps  plus  doux  f 

Je  plains  le  triste  sort  d'un  enfant  ttd  que  vous. 

Venez  dans  mon  palais,  vous  y  verrez  ma  gloire. 
Joas.         Moi !  des  bienfaits  de  Dieu  je  perdrais  la  memoire  ! 
Athalie.    Non  !  je  ne  vous  veux  pa.s  contraindre  al'oublier. 
Joas.         Vous  ue  le  priez  point. 

Athalie.  Vous  pourrez  le  prier. 

Jotis.         Je  verrais  cej)endant  en  invoquer  un  autre. 
Athalie.   J'ai  mon  dieu  que  je  sers,  vous  servirez  le  votre  : 

Ce  sout  deux  puissant  dieux. 
Joas.  II  faut  craindre  le  mien. 

Lui  seul  est  Dieu,  madame  ;  et  le  votre  n'est  rien. 
Athalie.    Les  pliisii-s  pres  de  moi  vous  clu-rcheront  en  foule. 
Joas.         Lc  bonheur  dcs  mediants  comme  un  torrent  s'ecoule. 
Athalie.    Ces  mechants,  qui  sont-ils  ? 
Josaleth.  Eh,  madame  !  excusez 

Un  enfant  .... 
Athalie.  J'aime  i  voir  comme  vous  rinstruisea. 

Enfin,  Eliacin,  vous  avez  su  nic  phiire  ; 

Vous  n'etes  p)int  sans  doute  tin  enfant  onlinairo. 

Vous  voyez,  je  suls  reine  et  n'ai  point  d'heritier  : 

Laissez  1^  cut  haliit,  quittez  ce  vil  metier ; 

Je  veux  vous  f.iire  part  de  toutes  nies  rii-hesses  ; 

Essayez  des  ce  juur  rctfet  de  mes  proniesses. 
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I  do  not  know  in  the  whole  range  of  French  tragedy  in 
verse  any  dialogue  in  which  the  tone  is  so  unconstrained  ; 
though  T  must  admit  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Joas  is  not 
polite. 

The  closing  years  of  Eacine's  life  were  marked  by  com- 
paratively slight  productions,  almost  the  only  ones  recorded 
being  a  few  religious  poems  for  the  behoof  of  the  community 
of  Saint  Cyr,  and  a  memoir  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
at  the  instance  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  which  pro- 
duced results  ludicrously  beyond  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  it.  He  had  been  conversing  one  day  with 
Madame  upon  the  miseries  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
necessity  for  a  social  reform  ;  and  the  royal  favourite  asked 
him  to  put  his  ideas  in  writing.  Eacine  did  so  ;  and  Louis 
saw  the  document  when  he  paid  his  next  visit  to  his  wife. 
The  king,  now  grown  old  (1698)  and  obstinate,  having  on 
more  than  one  occasion  warmly  refused  to  initiate  a  policy  of 
reform,  even  on  the  advice  of  his  M'isest  councillors,  took 
offence  at  the  poet's  words.  "  Because  he  can  make  verses," 
he  cried,  "  does  he  imagine  that  he  knows  everything  ?  And 
because  he  is  a  great  poet  does  he  want  to  be  a  minister  of 
state?"  The  petulant  reproach  was  enough  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  Eacine,  who  could  not  bear  that  his  gratitude  should 
still  be  due  to  a  monarch  who  had  ceased  to  value  him.  His 
own  son^  informs  us  that  the  reproof  broke  his  father's  sensi- 
tive heart.  This  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  for  Eacine  did  not 
die  till  a  year  later,  and  then  of  an  abscess  in  the  liver.     More- 

A  ma  table,  partout  a  mes  c8tes  assis, 

Je  pretends  vous  traiter  comme  mou  propre  fils. 


Joas. 

Co 

mme  votre 

ills? 

Atlmlie. 

Oui  .  . 

.  Vous  vous  taisez  ? 

Joas. 

Quel  pfera 

Je 

quitterais ! 

et  pour  .  . 

. 

Athalie. 

Eh  bien  ? 

Joas 

Pour  quelle  mfera  f 

Eacine,  Mimoires  sur 

la  vie  de  J. 

Eacine. 
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over,  in  his  apologetic  letter  to  Madame  de  Maintenoii, 
■written  after  his  disgrace,  not  a  word  is  said  about  the 
memoir,  but  Eaciue  asks  merely  to  be  freed  from  his  share  in 
a  tax  laid  upon  the  newly  appointed  councillors.  AVhat  seema 
more  likely  is  that  Eacine  interceded  in  favour  of  tlie  Port- 
Royalists,  whose  short  history  he  had  published  that  same 
year  ;  that  Louis  XIY.  disapproved  of  his  zeal,  and  told  the 
poet  so  ;  that  the  latter  took  this  to  heart,  and  brooded  over  it, 
that  his  chronic  liver  disease  got  worse,  and  that  he  died  of 
it.  At  his  death  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  at  Port- 
Eoyal,  which  caused  a  courtier  to  observe  that  "  Eacine  would 
not  have  shown  so  much  daring  if  he  liad  been  alive."  But 
in  any  case  the  Grand  Monarqiies  frown  had  a  share  iii  his 
death,  and  it  is  a  strange  illustration  of  the  remarkable  personal 
influence  exerted  by  Louis  upon  those  to  whom  he  had  cared 
to  show  himself  in  his  best  light. 

Eacine's  tlramatic  works  fall  naturally  under  three  heads  of 
classification — his  comedy,  his  classical  tragedies,  and  his 
scrij)tural  tragedies.  "  AVe  expect  from  such  an  age,"  a  critic 
observes,^  "as  tliat  wliich  Eacine  adorned,  neither  the  artless 
narration  of  the  epic  nor  the  enthusiastic  outbursts  of  tlie  ode. 
If  there  exists  a  kind  of  poetry  which,  to  produce  its  effect, 
requires  a  full  and  brilliant  assemblage  of  characters  ;  which 
in  a  well-constructed  theatre  so  arranges  the  audience  that 
they  may  come  to  be  seen  as  well  as  to  hear ;  wliich  sets 
forth  in  its  elaboration,  with  seductive  art,  all  the  weaknesses 
of  the  heart,  and  knows  how  to  excuse  them,  to  ennoble  them, 
ticketing  them  with  heroic  names;  which,  in  a  word,  presents 
a  flattering  mirror  to  a  self-adoring  society,  no  doubt  this 
kind  of  poetry  will  be  cultivated  with  success  and  received 
with  rapture."  This,  in  fact,  was  the  art  which  earned  for 
Eacine  his  success  upon  the  stage;  and  in  order  to  probe  this 
success  let  us  pass  a  rapid  survey  over  the  pieces  which  he 

'  Deniogcot,  Bistoire  dc  la  litt^rature  fran^aise,  cb.  33,  p.  405. 
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has  produced,  and  of  which  a  slight  analysis  has  already  been 
cfiven.  After  one  or  two  imitations,  or  at  least  over-narrow  at- 
tempts  in  the  style^of  the  ancients,  and  of  Euripides  and  Corneille 
in  chief,  the  Andromaqiic  exactly  hit  the  mood  of  Parisian  taste. 
The  title  and  situation  of  Euripides,  in  his  drama  of  the  same 
name,  are  almost  all  that  Eacine  has  borrowed.  He  strengthens 
the  circumstances  of  the  plot  by  making  them  more  natural, 
and  heightens  the  passion  by  rendering  it  more  concentrated, 
so  that  this  play,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  compares 
favourably  with  the  work  of  the  ancient  Greek.  PMclre  and 
Jphig4nic  are  cast  in  the  same  mould,  are  equally  strong  in 
genuine  human  interest,  and  exhibit  the  passions  of  love  and 
despair,  as  men  and  women  of  the  seventeenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  are  now  and  then  wont  to  experience  them  ; 
but,  brought  into  forced  comparison  with  the  lofty  work  of 
their  originals,  they  do  not  show  as  favourably  as  is  tlie  case 
with  the  Andromaque.  Eacine  was  more  than  justified  in 
trying  to  adopt  at  least  the  main  situations  and  outlines  of 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  in  making  of 
these  adaptations  a  present  to  his  country.  And  in  doing 
this  he  was  never  content  for  a  moment  with  the  mere  imi- 
tation of  his  models,  but  set  himself  conscientiously  to  re-create 
and — hardest  task  of  all — to  be  original  even  when  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  others.  But  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  his 
judgment  in  selecting  the  same  subjects  which  Corneille  had 
already  treated,  and  that  so  recently  and  so  well.  In  Ber4- 
nice  and  Mithridate  Eacine  placed  himself  in  direct  contrast 
with  his  rival,  and  if  his  object  were  to  assert  his  supremacy 
by  boldly  challenging  comparison,  the  result  was  not  alto- 
gether as  happy  as  he  may  have  hoped  that  it  would  be.  In 
the  first-mentioned  tragedy,  however,  Eacine  shows  perhaps 
most  favourably  as  compared  with  his  rival ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  younger  poet  was  at  that  time  in  his 
prime,  whereas  Corneille  was  an  old  man  ;  and  the  subject 
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itself,  dealing  with  a  deep  and  comparatively  imeventful 
passion  of  love,  was  more  suited  to  the  delicate  talent  of  the 
younger  man.  It  was  impossible  that  a  comparison  should 
not  have  been  instituted  between  the  two  great  tragic  authors, 
even  during  their  lives  ;  and  it  was  certain  that  the  balance 
of  their  merits  would  be  continually  struck  and  readjusted 
by  posterity.  English  literature  hardly  afibrds  the  basis  of  a 
similar  parallel;  at  all  events  not  between  two  authors  of  the 
first  rank.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  one  is  that  which 
has  often  been  drawn  between  Dryden  and  Pope.  Dryden's 
rougliness,  energy,  variety,  is  contrasted  with  Pope's  polished 
nicety  and  regularity  ;  Corneille  stands  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  liaciue.  Pope  vied  with  and  imitated  Dryden, 
taking  precisely  the  same  subjects  ^  on  which  to  exercise  his 
genius;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what  liacine  did  with 
respect  to  Corneille.^ 

Racine  was,  above  all,  the  painter  of  love,  and  to  the 
delineation  of  that  passion  he  sacrifices  nearly  everything, 
— except,  of  course,  his  two  sacred  tragedies.     He  does  not 

^  St.  Cecilia's  day. 

-  M.  Henri  Martin,  ITisloire  dc  Francr.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  202,  carries  the  com- 
parison between  Corneille  and  Kacine  to  some  degree  of  minuteness.  "  All  is 
contrast  between  these  two  men:  their  pliyaiognomy  alone  would  sudice  to 
indicate  the  difference  of  their  genius  ;  the  majesty  which  shines  on  tlie  fore- 
head and  lijis  of  Corneille  is  somewhat  rude  and  rustic,  like  that  of  the  gods  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  the  beauty  of  Racine  is  the  most  elegant  and  regular,  but  per- 
liajis  the  least  accentuated  amongst  the  physiognomies  of  the  great  men  of 
that  time,  almost  all  of  them  fine.  The  life  of  tlic  two  men  differed  no  less." 
All  these  comparisons  of  the  two  great  dramatists  may  best  be  met  by  the 
following  epigram  of  Voltaire  : — 

"  De  Beausse  et  moi,  criaiileurs  effrontds, 

Dans  un  souper  clabaudions  a  merveille, 

Et  tour  a  tour  epiucliions  les  beautes 

Et  les  defauts  de  Racine  et  Corneille. 

A  piailler  serions  encor,  je  croi. 

Si  n'eussions  vu  sur  la  double  coUine, 

Le  grand  Corneille  et  le  tendre  Racine, 

Qni  se  mof[>iaient  et  de  Beausse  et  de  moL" 
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try  to  be  historically  true,  nov  endeavour  to  sketch  men  in 
general,  but  a  man  or  a  woman  in  particular,  chiefly  given  up 
to  one  passion.  He  works  tliat  passion  out  to  its  most  logical 
deductions,  but  does  not  bring  in  the  foreground  its  excesses 
or  its  deformities.  His  personages  are  nearly  always  more 
consistent  than  they  would  be  in  real  life,  and  use  a  grandilo- 
quent, noble,  and  elegant  language,  often  totally  imsuited 
to  tlie  character  which  they  are  intended  to  represent.  His 
confidants  and  servants  talk  in  the  same  way  as  their  masters, 
and  his  IJomans,  Greeks,  and  Turks  all  speak  the  same 
language.  He  adheres  to  the  unity  of  time  and  place;  hence 
the  continual  dialogues  between  the  hero  or  heroine  and  his 
or  her  servarlt,  and  the  lengthy  and  often  wearisome  descrip- 
tions which  take  the  place  of  action.  But,  this  once  admitted, 
his  abstract  delineations  of  passion  become  masterly,  and  his 
jjersonages,  though  cold  and  correct,  and  only  representing 
the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  move  in  their  limited  sphere  so 
grandlj^  that  we  cannot  help  being  moved  by  them.  The  up- 
welling  of  the  emotions,  raised  by  a  tragedy  of  Racine,  may 
be  different  from  the  violent  storm  of  feelings  that  sweep 
over  us  when  we  look  at  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  ;  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  reflection  mixed  up  with  it,  but  it  is 
there,  it  exists,  it  carries  tis  away,  and  this  stamps  Eacine  as 
one  of  the  master-minds  of  his  age.  As  he  M'as  "par  excel- 
lence the  painter  of  love,  it  follows  that  his  heroines  occupy 
the  first  place  on  his  dramatic  canvas.  Hermione,  Eoxane, 
Berenice,  Eryphile,  Phedra,  stand  out,  and  they  all  love  more 
or  less  passionately  ;  whilst  the  feeble  heroes  Bajazet,  Hip- 
polytus,  Xiphares,  Antiochus,  are  mere  puppets,  who  allow 
themselves  languidly  to  be  worshipped,  but  hardly  ever 
show  that  tliey  really  and  ardently  love.  The  confidants  and 
the  other  secondary  chai-acters  of  Eacine's  plays  are  lay 
figures,  only  fit  to  appear  under  a  portico,  and  to  listen  to  the 
explaiiations  of  or  to  give  a  cue  to  the  principal  characters 
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These  tragedies,  therefore,  are  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  who  majestically  allowed  him- 
self to  be  idolised,  and  for  whose  love  almost  all  the  ladies 
of  the  court  were  in  rivalry.  The  inferior  personages  of  these 
plays  represent,  indeed,  the  courtiers  of  Louis  X I Y.,  gilded 
nonentities  when  the  monarch  was  present,  and  whose  only 
duty  seemed  to  be  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  the  king. 
Thus,  in  order  to  understand  Eacine  well,  we  must  understand 
the  age  and  court  of  Louis. 

Of  Ricine  as  a  man,  let  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  his 
faults  were  those  of  his  age,  his  virtues  and  talents  his  own. 
"  The  tender  Eacine,"  as  he  is  generally  called,  was,  up  to  the 
age  of  thirty-nine,  over  sensitive  ;  he  wholly  gave  himself  up 
to  his  impressions  for  the  time  being ;  and  whether  in  love 
or  writing  a  tragedy,  his  entire  soul  was  in  the  pursuit, 
80  that  a  check  in  either  one  or  other  produced  a  reaction 
which  made  him  very  bitter,  and  even  pugnacious,  as  the 
prefaces  of  nearly  all  his  classical  tragedies  and  his  epigi^ams, 
as  well  as  his  Plaideurs,  testify.  After  his  marriage  he  tried 
to  unite  the  Christian  with  the  courtier,  and  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  in  both. 


§  3.  ]\riNOR  Poets. 

By  Corneille  first,  and  by  Moli^re  and  Eacine  in  quick 
succession,  French  tragedy  and  comedy  had  been  almost 
simultaneously  created  and  brought  to  perfection.  There 
remained,  as  a  complementary  dramatic  achievement  of  the 
age  of  the  Grand  Monarquc,  tlie  creation  of  the  opera.  For 
a  society  which  found  its  most  natural  location  and  sur- 
roundings  in  the  court  and  in  the  drawing-roon),  for  which 
the  stage  itself  was  a  representative    court    and    drawing- 

VOL.  II.  X 
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room,  and  which  M'as  never  better  pleased  than  when  it 
could  witness  such  brilliant  displays  as  Corneille  provided 
for  it  in  Anrfromede — a  iragMie  d,  machines,  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  Psychd,  or  Moli^re  in  liis  Mariagc  forc4  or  the  Princesse 
d'Ulide,  tlie  opera  pure  and  simple  was  nothirig  short  of  a 
necessity.  This  opera  it  received  at  the  hands  of  Quinault,^ 
who,  assisted  by  the  musical  talent  of  LuUi,  contributed  as 
much  as  any  of  his  literary  contemporaries  to  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  the  court  festivals.  The  fame  of  Quinault 
has  undergone  many  strange  vicissitudes  ;  and  whilst  Boileau 
has  laslied  him  in  his  satires,^  and  could  never  tolerate  his 
works  half  as  patiently  as  he  tolerated  the  man  himself,  Voltaire^ 
has  since  attempted  to  raise  him  to  the  first  rank  of  dramatists. 
Xo  doubt  his  real  worth  lies  somewhere  between  these  two 
extreme  estimates  ;  but  his  best  title  to  consideration  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  gave  to  his  generation  precisely 
what  it  wanted,  and  that  his  Astarte  and  other  plays  con- 
tinued in  favour  with  the  public  even  after  the  production 
oi  Andromaque.  Whilst,  however,  his  earlier  dramatic  efforts, 
with  the  exception  of  a  passable  comedy,  La  ]\Urc  Coquette, 
are  now  rarely  read,  the  best  of  his  operas,  Armide  and 
Atys  in  particular,  still  boast  of  numerous  admiiers.  The 
force  of  Quinault  lies,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  his  easy  versi- 
fication and  musical  ear :  he  would  have  made  an  excellent 
librettist  in  the  nineteenth  century — and  perhaps  we  could 
not  hit  upon  a  better  measure  of  his  talent.  In  connection 
with  his  friend  Lulli,  a  Florentine  attracted  to  Versailles  by 
the  munificence  of  the  king,  he  founded  the  Academic  royale 
de  Musique,  in  tlie  year  1G72.     The  charter  granted  to  it  by 

1  1635-1688. 

*  "  Ces  discom-s  sur  I'ainoiir  seul  roulans  .  .  . 
Et  tous  ces  lieux  communs  de  morale  lubrique 
Que  Lidli  recliaulFa  du  son  de  sa  musique. " — Sat.  x.  42. 
'  Voltaire  was  no  great  admirer  of  Boileau,  whom  in  one  place  lie  stig- 
matises as  "Zoile  de  Quinault  et  flatteur  de  Louis." 
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Louis  authorises  "  noblemen  and  ladies  of  noble  birth  to  sing 
at  the  representations  of  the  said  academy  without  loss  of 
rank." 

A  minor  poet  of  llie  same  age,  who  is  also  blamed  by 
Boileau/  was  Brebeuf,-  the  translator  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia. 
Brebeuf's  speciality  in  translation  was  that  he  chose,  from 
deliberate  purpose,  to  give  back  idea  by  idea,  rather  than 
word  by  word  ;  thus  his  rendering  is  what  we  should  call 
very  free,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  elegant,  and  as  a  rule  judi- 
cious. His  fault  was  that  he  made  himself  too  literal  in 
the  interpretation  of  ideas  ;  for,  after  all,  the  great  art 
of  translation  seems  to  be  to  avoid  the  crude  reproduction 
of  unfamiliar  or  hyperbolic  ideas,  whilst  retaining  as  far  as 
possible  the  actual  plirases  of  the  original.  An  exanqtle  of 
Brebeuf 's  best  manner  may  be  found  in  the  following  ver- 
sion. Lucan  wrote  :  "  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first — if  we 
may  believe  tradition — who  ventured  to  represent  by  rude 
characters  the  words  (which  they  wished)  to  endure."^ 

Brebeuf  expands  as  follows  : — 

"  From  him  comes  to  us  that  ingenious  art 
To  paint  words  and  to  speak  to  the  eyes, 
And  by  the  different  traits  of  drawn  figures 
To  give  colour  and  body  to  thoughts."  * 

His  boldest  manner  is  exemplified  by  a  couplet  which  Boileau 

*  "  Jlais  n'  alloz  point  aussi,  sur  les  pas  de  Rr^bcuf, 
Meme  en  une  I'liar&ili',  eiitasser  sur  les  rives 
'  De  niorts  et  de  niourants  cent  inontagiies  plaintives' 
Prenez  mieux  votre  ton." —  Art  Poiliqiu:,  chant  i. 

*  1H18-1G61. 
»  "  Phoenices  primi,  fainai  si  creditur,  ausi 
Mansuruin  rudibus  vocem  signare  figuris." 

Pharsalia,  bk,  iii.  v.  220. 
*  **  C'est  de  lui  que  uous  vient  cet  art  inge'nieux 
De  peindrc  lu  parole  et  de  parler  aux  yeux, 
Et  par  les  traits  divers  de  figures  trnc^cs 
Donner  de  la  couleuret  du  corps  aux  pensees." 
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naturally  laid  hold  of  for  the  purpose  of  turning  him  into 
ridicuk'.  J.ucan  has  :  "  lie  sees  rivers  accelerated  with 
blood,  and  corpses  in  heaps,  as  higli  as  lofty  hills."  ^  Which 
Brebeuf  exaggerates  thus  : — 

"  A  hundred  plaintive  mountains  of  dead  and  dying, 
A  hundred  fugitive  waves  of  an  impetuous  blood."  ' 

This  is  hyperbole  with  a  vengeance. 

1  "  Cernit  propulsa  cruore 
Flumina,  et  excelsos  cuniulis  sequantia  coUes 
Corpora."  Pharsalia,  Lk.  i.  v.  13. 

*  De  morts  et  de  mourants  cent  niontagncs  plaintives, 
D'un  sang  impetueiix  cent  vagiies  fugitives." 

Corneille  himself  had  written  : 

"  Ces  fleuves  teints  de  sang  et  rendus  plus  rapides 
Par  les  debordements  de  tant  de  parricides  .  .  . 
Ces  montagnes  de  morts." 

See  Gerusez,  Hisloire  de  la  liiterature  frangaise,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

§   1.   BOSSUET   AND   THE  PULPIT   ORATORS. 

There  are  some  half-a-dozen  men  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
who,  considered  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  be  the  natural 
centre  of  the  literary  spirit  of  the  epoch,  to  neglect  whom 
were  to  leave  all  the  rest  in  darkness,  and  to  consider  whom 
in  an  exhaustive  manner  were  to  discharge  more  than  half  the 
duty  of  the  historian.  If  Bossuet  is  not  one  of  these,  he  is  at 
all  events  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  his  day,  one  of  the 
pivots  on  which  the  intellectual  history  of  France  must  ever 
turn,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  where  the  domains  of  litera- 
ture and  religion  are  conterminous,  undoubtedly  the  most 
conspicuous  landmark  which  the  eye  encounters.  As  a  pul- 
pit orator  he  is  supreme  amongst  Frenchmen  ;  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  man  of  literary  judgment  he  occupies  high  rank ; 
whilst  his  personal  influence  was  probably  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  his  effect  upon  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  king  a  perspicuous  critic^  has  remarked 
that  Bossuet  was  "  periiaps  of  all  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  one  who  can  least  be  separated  from  Louis  XIV. 
There  was  a  real  natural  affinity  between  them  ;  both  wete 
of  the  race  of  rulers.  They  advance  straight  onwards,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  to  tlie  left,  and  refuse  to  recog- 
nise that  which  might  disconcert  them.  "What  the  king  gave 
was  but  little,  compared  witli  what  Bossuet  was  worth  and 
with  what  he  gave.     For  such  a  man  what  was  a  bishopric, 

*  Paul  Albert,  La  lUUralure  francaise  au  dix-scptiiitu:  sicrl'. — P.ossuct.     1 
am  greatly  indebted  to  this  Ictirncl  critic  for  seveml  parts  of  tliis  ch-ij^ter. 
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and  the  sterile  honour  of  instructing  the  Dauphin  ?  Instinc- 
tively we  imagine  for  him  one  of  those  brilliant  positions 
which  bring  to  light  all  the  faculties  of  a  man.  He  would 
probably  have  secured  it  if  lie  had  not  been  born  in  that 
parliamentary  bourgeoisie  which  the  king  detested,  and  which 
had  produced  Broussel.  Bossuet  was  none  the  less  the 
sonorous  herald  of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  state-religion." 

Jacques-Bi5nigne  Bossuet^  was  the  son  of  a  parliamentary 
advocate  at  Dijon,  where  he  was  born  just  four  years  after 
the  birth  of  Pascal.  After  receiving  a  rudimentary  educa- 
tion at  the  school  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  town,  he  was 
sent  to  the  college  de  iSTavarre,  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies.  His  reputation 
as  an  orator  was  established  before  he  had  reached  his  nine- 
teenth year.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  upon  excellent 
authority,-  according  to  which  he  was  introduced,  when  seven- 
teen years  old,  to  one  of  the  reunions  of  ]\ladanie  de  Pam- 
bouillet,  in  the  celebrated  salon  hlac,  whither  his  fame  had 
preceded  him,  and  had  been  received  with  no  little  scepticism. 
One  of  the  company  gave  out  a  subject ;  he  was  allowed  a 
few  minutes  to  collect  himself ;  and  after  a  short  silence  he 
delivered  a  discourse  which  more  than  justified  the  good 
things  which  had  been  said  of  him.  Voiture,  who  was  pre- 
sent, declared  that  he  had  never  heard  any  one  "  preach  so 
early,  or  so  late."  Another  of  tlie  audience  was  probably 
Cospeau,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  who  subsequently  advised  the 
y9ung  student  to  abstain  from  public  displays  of  his  talent, 
and  especially  "  not  to.  make  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  a 
profane  amusement."  From  that  day  Bossuet  studied,  instead 
of  lending  himself  out  as  an  amateur  preacher.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  sustain  a  thesis  for  his 

^  1627-1704. 
"^  Tallemant  des  Reaux.     Histor idles,  xcix.  ;  and  Ledieu,  Miinoirz  toxidiant 
Messire  J.  D.  Bossuet,  eveque  de  Mcaux,  ed.  Guettee,  1855. 
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bachelor's  degree  ;  three  years  later,  ^vhen  soliciting  his 
license  to  jireach,  he  argued  before  the  grand  chamber  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  the  validity  of  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology,  and  in  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow- 
students  to  pronounce  the  usual  complimentaiy  harangue.^ 
By  this  time  he  preached  regularly  in  the  chapel  of  the 
College  de  Xavarre,  having  been  ordained  sub-deacon  in  1  G-i8. 
He  was  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  1652,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  benefice  at  Metz,  where  he  became  successively  arch- 
deacon and  dean.  Here,  in  1655,  he  published  his  first 
pamplilet,  a  llifidation  of  tlie,  Catechism  of  the  Protestant 
minister,  Paul  Ferri.  From  the  year  1G57  he  preaclied  con- 
stantly before  the  king  and  the  court  ;  he  was  engaged,  as 
tutor  to  the  Grand  Dauphin,-  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was 
conseciated  bisliop  of  Condom,  from  whence  he  was  presently 
translated  to  Meaux.^ 

The  Treatise  of  the  Knowlcdfjc  of  God^  the  Discourse  o'*' 
Universal  History,  and  the  Politics,  were  wiitten  with  a 
special  view  to  the  author's  distinguished  pupil  ;  but 
the  latter  seems  to  have  been  far  too  distinguished  to 
appreciate  —  probably  even  to  read  them.  Bossu(;t's  in- 
structions do  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  attended 
by  great  success,  and  it  is  liicely  enough  tliat  his  lessons 
aimed  over  the  head  of  the  learner.  Moreover,  liossuet 
had  little  of  the  firmness  which  was  requisite  for  so 
ditficult  a  task  ;  and  if  he  had  been  as  firm  as  he  was  ardent 
and  accomplished,  he  would  have  been  eqtial  to,  and  would 
probably   have  discharged  far  n)orc   important   dutii^s.     His 

"  Si-e  K.  GiinJar,  Bvssuct  oralciir,  \i.  6.  -  lOCl-1711. 

^  His  priticiiml  writings  i"  inMition  to  ]iiu  Sermons  and  CoiTctpovdr-nre 
are  a  Tntitutc  of  the  Knowlcdyc  0/  Gitd  and  of  oiusclf  (1061),  an  ErjMsilion  of 
t/ia  Cut/ujlic  faith  (1671),  a  Discourse  on  Uniiersal  History  (lOSl),  MrdHations 
on  the  Gosjid  (1682),  Loft]]  Lhowjhts  on  tU  Mysteries  (1682),  a  History  of  the 
differences  of  t/ie  I'rotcslant  Churches  (1690),  Maiivui  on  Comply  (16!t4),  and 
Politics  dniicnfrom  Holy  Hcriplure,  the  latter  a  postliumous  work,  ipul>li.shed 
in  17^9. 
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complaisance,  his  tenderness  for  the  weaknesses  and  crimes 
of  the  great,  his  desire  to  please,  or  his  fear  to  give  offence, 
were  the  weak  points  in  a  lofty  and  brilliant  chai-acter.  At 
court  he  was  oiten  made  a  mediator  in  difficult  and  delicate 
entanglements,  and  even  permitted  himself  now  and  then  to 
fall  into  somewhat  compromising  situations.  He  might  more 
than  once  have  prevented  much  evil,  or  saved  the  king  from 
embarrassment  or  reproach,  if  he  had  had  the  moral  coui-age 
to  speak  to  him,  as  perhaps  he  might  have  spoken  with  im- 
punity. In  fact,  the  jest  which  a  certain  courtier  made  at 
the  bishop's  expense  was  at  once  well  deserved  and  ap- 
propriate. Bossuet  had  been  deputed  to  endeavour  to  effect 
an  arrangement  in  a  certain  matter  with  M.  de  Treville  ;  and 
when  he  reported  the  result  of  his  interview,  he  said,  "He  is  a 
man  all  in  one  piece  ;  he  has  no  joints."  "Whereupon  the 
other,  being  told  what  the  bishop  had  said  of  him,  rejoined, 
'•'  as  for  him  he  has  no  bones.**  ^ 

Bossuet,  as  may  be  divined  from  the  nature  of  his  educa- 
tion and  from  the  mere  titles  of  his  works,  was  a  strict  and 
unyielding  Eoman  Catholic ;  and  in  this  respect  a  still  more 
unfortunate  slur  rests  upon  his  character.  His  subservience 
to  the  king  had  become  so  aggravated  in  the  year  1682  that 
he  made  himself  one  of  the  principal  accomplices  in  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Xantes,  and  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
at  least  an  indirect  influence  in  bringing  about  the  shameful 
and  sanguinary  dragonnadesr     "Writing  to  Nicole,  after  the 

^  Sainte-Beure,  Port-Eoyal,  voL  v.  p.  503. 

-  On  this  phase  of  Bossuet's  character  see  Beanme  Histoire  deJ.  B.  Bossuet. 
In  the  Xouvdle  Biographie  Gineralc,  is  an  article  "  Bossnet,"  -vmiten  by  tLe 
Abbe  Eecereur,  dovai  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Paris,  in  ^hich  the 
following  passage  occurs: —  "The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  had 
changed  in  France  the  conditions  of  Protestantism.  Bossuet,  like  all  the 
clergv',  and  all  the  bodies  of  the  State,  applauded  this  measure.  .  .  .  TTe 
may  at  least  observe  that  vre  ought  not  to  judge  this  measure  according 
to  the  ideas  of  tolerance  so  universal  at  present ;  that  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  Calvinists,  their  always  increa.sing  pretensions,  the  civil  wars  which 
they  had  so  often  raised,  and  their  daily  disputes  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
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Protestants  had  been  partly  driven  out  of  France,  and  partly 
massacred,  he  exclaims  :  "  Sad  condition  of  France,  whilst 
she  was  compelled  to  nourish  and  tolerate,  under  the  name 
of  Reformed,  so  many  disguised  Socinians,  so  many  persons 
without  religion,  who,  by  the  confession  of  their  own  ministers, 
only  thought  of  the  means  of  overturning  Christianity.  I 
have  no  desire  to  argue  upon  what  has  taken  place  as  a 
finished  politician.  I  adore  with  you  the  designs  of  God,  who 
desired  to  reveal  by  the  diversion  of  our  Protestants  that 
mysteiy  of  iniquity,  and  to  purge  France  of  those  monsters." 
The  spectacle  here  presented  is  sufficiently  sad,  and  it  speaks 
for  itself.  Eossuet  attacked  also  Feiielon,  about  tlie  doctrine 
of  Quietism,  in  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter,  but  in 
which  he  showed,  to  say  the  least,  extreme  vivacity,  and  made 
use  of  some  very  strong  expressions,  indicating  an  animosity, 

may  have  caused  it  to  be  considered  as  nece.ssory  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
State ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  ill  became  them  to  complain  that  the  public 
exercise  of  their  worship  was  forbidden  to  them  when  they  gave  themselves 
the  example  of  a  much  more  rigorous  intolerance,  and  pronounced  severe 
penalties  against  Catholics  and  dissidents  of  all  kinds,  wherever  they  were 
masters.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  Bossuet  personally  always  showed  him- 
self much  opposed  to  measures  of  comjiuisiion  and  violence  towards  the  Pro- 
testants. We  see,  by  his  correspondence  with  M.  de  DasvilU,  Intendant  of 
Languodoc,  and  with  several  bishops  of  this  i)rovincp,  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  rigours  and  vexations  which  they  employed  to  compel  them  to  be  present 
at  mass.  He  never  etnployed  in  his  diocese  anything  but  gentle  and  instinct- 
ive measures  ;  lie  even  used  his  credit  and  influence  to  prevent  the  rigorous 
measures  of  the  civil  authorit}-,  and  to  protect  iveii  sometimes  seditious  I'ro- 
testants  agjiinst  the  just  severity  of  the  law.s.  This  system  of  moderation  was 
not  without  success.  A  great  number  of  Protestants  became  couvcrted." 
To  8iK;ak  "of  the  turbulent  spirit  and  the  increasing  i)retcnsions  of  the 
Calvinists"  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Kdiet  of  Nantes  is  a  palpable 
mis-stiitemcnt,  and  so  is  the  possible  necessity  for  "the  tranquillity  of  the 
State."  To  say  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nant«s  that  by  this  mca.surc 
only  "  the  public  exercise  of  their  worshiit  was  forbidden  to  tliem  "  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  clerical  error.  Besides,  grunted  that  the  Protestants  gave 
"tlie  example  of  religious  intolerance,"  two  wrongs  do  not  make  our  right  ; 
whilst  the  expressions  "seditious  Protestants,"  and  "just  severity  of  tha 
laws,"  show  the  tendency  of  the  writer  of  the  article.  Nothing  is  s;iid  about 
the  dragonnacU-%  for  which  see  Sir  J<jlin  Reresby's  Trnixh  aiul  Memoirs. 
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flavoured  with  the  odium  theoloc/icum,  in  every  way  unworthy 
of  him. 

As  a  politician  Bossuet  no  doubt  honestly  believed  in  the 
system  which  Louis  XIV.  and  his  ministers — following  in 
the  groove  which  Richelieu  and  j\Iazarin  had  marked  out  for 
them — assiduously  built  up  and  maintained  :  the  system  of 
government  through  the  absolutism  of  the  monarch,  the 
despotism  of  the  king  supported  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  Authority  was  the  corner-stone  of 
this  edifice  ;  liberty  was  not  the  privilege  of  the  subject,  but 
a  favour  granted  to  him  by  authority.  The  example  set  by 
England,  twice  notably  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century — on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  expulsion  of 
James  II. — was  utterly  neglected  by  France  :  and  as  the  long 
reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque  drew  towards  its  close,  all  the 
weaknesses  consequent  upon  the  abuse  of  absolute  power 
became  exaggerated,  whilst  the  causes  which  had  produced 
tlie  first  glories  of  Louis's  reign  ceased  to  operate.  A  few 
wise  men  saw  the  danger  ;  Fenelon  openly  rebelled  against 
it;  Saint-Simon,  Vauban,  and  one  or  two  more  did  their  best 
to  counteract  it.  But  Louis  was  obstinate  and  selfish  to  the 
last  degree  ;  he  neither  saw  nor  cared  to  see  the  rocks  a-head ; 
and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  warn  hiui  were 
the  most  eager  to  conceal  the  truth  from  him.  Of  these 
prophets  of  good,  Bossuet  was  the  one  upon  whom  the  greatest 
responsibility  rested  ;  and  the  excuse  for  his  silence  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  fact  that  he  really  believed  in  absolute 
pow'er,  as  ordained  and  imposed  by  God  himself.  In  the 
system  of  statecraft  to  which  his  perverted  judgment  gave 
its  assent,  judge  by  a  brief  extract  from  his  sermon  On 
Evangelical  'preacMnrj  as  to  the  place  which  he  assigned  to 
God's  anointed.     He  thus  apostrophises  : 

"  0  God  1  give  efficacy  to  thy  word.  0  God,  thou  seest  in 
what  place  I  am  preaching,  and  thou  knowest,  0  God,  what  J 
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ought  to  say  here.  Give  me  words  of  wisdom ;  give  me 
efiFectual  and  powerful  words ;  give  me  prudence  ;  give  me 
force ;  give  me  circumspection ;  give  me  simplicity.  Thou 
knowest,  0  living  God,  that  the  ardent  zeal  which  animates  me 
for  the  service  of  my  king  makes  me  happy  when  I  announce 
thy  Gospel  to  this  great  monarch,  veritably  gi'eat,  and  worthy, 
by  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  to  hear  nothing  but  great  things ; 
worthy,  by  the  love  which  he  bears  to  the  truth,  never  to  be 
deceived.  Sire,  it  is  God  who  ought  to  speak  from  this  pulpit : 
may  He  then,  by  his  Holy  Spirit — for  it  is  He  alone  Avho  can 
do  so  great  a  work,  cause  that  the  man  may  not  appear 
therein  !  " 

"When  this  was  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  imagine  what 
must  have  been  the  language  of  the  ante-chamber  and  the 
throne-rijom. 

The  DiscoiLTse  on  Universal  History  is  one  of  the  few 
contributions  which  the  seventeenth  century  has  made  to 
historical  literature  in  France  ;  and,  whatever  be  thouglit  of 
the  scheme  on  which  it  is  framed,  the  credit  must  still  remain 
to  Bossuet  of  having  in  some  degree  foreshadowed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  philosophy  of  history.  The  philosophy  is, 
indeed,  by  no  means  a  wide  one,  its  central  idea  being  simply 
and  solely  the  subordination  of  all  historical  facts  to  the  one 
fact  of  Christianity.  AVith  Bossuet  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  profane  history  ; 
or  rather,  with  him  all  history  becomes  sacred  from  its  de- 
])tMuleiice  upon  this  fact.  Kings  rule  in  order  that  God  may 
be  olieyed  ;  subjects  tremble  before  their  Kings  because  God 
has  pronounced  His  laws.  It  was  Balzac  who  said  tliat 
"nun  an-  the  actors,  God  the  poet,"  but  it  remained  for 
Bossuit  to  enlarge  upon  the  text.  He  saw  the  Deity  onmi- 
pre.seut  and  omnipotent,  in  every  age  of  the  world's  history  ; 
he  saw  the  conquerors  of  every  age,  adding  each  one  hia 
contribution  to  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Cliristians.  The  ])ith 
of  his  discourse  and  of  his  svstem  is  contained  in   th'*  lolluw- 
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ing  passage,  which  we  may  quote  both  in  English  and  in  the 
original,  as  an  example  at  once  of  Bossuet's  philosop'ny  and 
of  liis  style. 

"From  the  highest  Heaven  God  holds  the  reins  of  every 
kingdom ;  He  has  all  hearts  in  His  hand  ;  at  one  moment  He 
restrains  the  passions,  at  another  He  unbridles  them,  and  thus 
sets  in  motion  the  whole  human  race.  Would  He  create  con- 
querors ?  He  makes  fear  to  march  before  them,  and  breathes 
invincible  boldness  into  them  and  their  soldiers.  Would  He 
create  legislators'?  He  sends  them  his  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
foresight ;  He  makes  them  anticipate  the  evils  Avhich  threaten 
States,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  public  tranquillity.  He 
knows  the  wisdom  of  man,  ever  falling  short  in  some  particular ; 
He  enlightens  it ;  He  extends  his  view,  and  then  He  abandons 
it  to  its  ignorance  ;  He  blinds  it,  confounds  it  by  its  OAvn 
means  \  it  encloses,  it  embarrasses  itself  in  its  own  subtil  ties, 
and  its  precautions  are  a  snare  to  it.  God  thus  effects  His 
formidable  judgments  by  the  ever  infallible  rules  of  His  justice. 
It  is  He  who  prepares  effects  in  the  most  distant  causes,  and 
who  strikes  those  mighty  blows  whose  results  reach  so  far. 
When  he  wishes  to  let  loose  these  results  and  overturn  empires, 
all  is  weak  and  inconstant  in  counsel.  Egypt,  in  other  respects 
so  wise,  moves  intoxicated,  dazed  and  tottering,  because  the 
Lord  has  breathed  the  spirit  of  giddiness  in  its  counsels ;  it  no 
longer  knows  what  it  does,  it  is  lost.  But  let  not  men  deceive 
themselves :  Avhen  God  pleases  he  restores  the  disturbed  sense, 
and  he  who  has  triumphed  over  the  blindness  of  others  falls 
himself  into  the  thickest  darkness,  often  with  no  other  reason  to 
overturn  his  sense  than  his  long  prosperity. 

"  It  is  thus  that  God  rules  over  all  nations.  Let  us  speak  no 
more  of  chance  or  fortune,  or  speak  of  them  only  as  of  a  name 
whereby  we  cover  our  ignorance.  That  which  is  chance  in 
relation  to  our  uncertain  counsels  is  a  concerted  design  in 
a  higher  counsel,  to  wit,  in  that  eternal  counsel  which  includes 
all  causes  and  all  effects  in  one  and  the  same  order.  Thus  all 
combines  to  the  same  end  ;  and  it  is  because  vye  cannot  hear 
all,  that  we  find  chance  or  irregularity  in  special  occurrences. 

"  In  this  way  is  verified  what  the  Apostle  says,  that  God  '  is 
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the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords.'  ^  Blessed,  in  that  His  rest  is  undisturbed,  who  sees 
everything  change  without  himself  changing,  and  who  causes  all 
changes  by  an  immutable  counsel ;  who  gives  and  who  takes 
away  power  ;  who  transfers  it  from  one  man  to  another,  from 
one  house  to  another,  from  one  people  to  another,  to  show  that 
they  all  hold  it  simply  as  a  loan,  and  that  He  is  the  only  one  in 
whom  it  naturally  resides. 

"  This  is  v/hy  all  who  govern  feel  themselves  subjected  to  a 
greater  force.  They  do  more  or  less  than  they  think,  and  their 
counsels  never  fail  to  have  unforeseen  results.  They  are  neither 
the  controllers  of  the  dispositions  which  past  ages  have  induced 
in  the  affairs  (of  their  kingdoms),  nor  can  they  foresee  the  course 
which  the  future  will  take,  much  less  can  they  force  it.  He 
alone  holds  everything  in  His  hand,  who  knows  the  name  of 
that  which  is  and  that  which  is  not  yet,  who  holds  sway  over 
all  ages,  and  who  anticipates  all  counsels."  * 

^  Paul's  Sccoiul  Epistle  to  Tiviolhy,  vi.  15. 

'  "  Dleu  tient  du  plus  haut  des  cieu.\  les  reiies  de  tous  les  royaumes ;  il  a  tous 
les  cceurs  en  sa  main  :  tantOt  il  retient  les  passions,  tantot  il  leur  lache  la  bride, 
et  par  la  il  reniiie  tout  le  genre  humiiin.  Veut-il  faire  des  conquerants  ?  il  fait 
marcher  I'epouvante  devant  eux,  et  il  inspire  a  eux  et  a  leiirs  soldats  une  har- 
diesse  invincible.  Veut-il  laire  des  Icgislateurs  ?  il  leur  envoie  son  esjirit  de 
sagesse  et  de  prevoyance  ;  il  leur  fait  prevenir  les  mau.x  qui  mcnaccnt  les  Etats, 
et  poser  les  fondements  de  la  tranquillite  publique.  II  connnit  la  sagesse  hu- 
maine,  toujours  courte  par  quelque  endroit ;  il  leclaire,  il  etend  ses  vues,  et 
puis  il  I'abandoune  a  ses  ignorances  :  il  I'aveugle,  il  la  confond  par  elie-meme  : 
elle  s'envelopi*,  elle  a'embarra.sse  dans  ses  propres  subtilites,  et  ses  precautions 
lui  sent  un  piege.  Dieu  exerce  par  ce  moyen  ses  redoutables  jugcnients,  selon 
les  regies  de  sa  justice  toujours  infaillible.  C'est  lui  qui  prepare  les  cffets  dans 
les  causes  les  ipjus  eloignecs,  et  (pii  frappe  ces  grands  coups  dont  le  contre-coup 
porta  si  loin.  Quand  il  veut  lacher  le  dernier  et  renverser  les  empires,  tout  est 
faible  et  irregtilier  dans  les  conseils.  L'Kgypte,  autrefois  si  sage,  marclie  eni- 
vree,  etourdie  et  chancelante,  parce  que  le  Seigneur  a  repandu  I'esjnit  de  ver- 
tigo dans  ses  conseils  ;  elle  ne  Siiit  plus  ce  qu'ellc  fait,  elle  est  perdue.  Mais 
que  les  homnics  ne  s'y  tromiK-nt  pas  :  Dieu  redresse  quand  il  lui  plait  le  sens 
egare  ;  et  cclui  qui  insultait  a  raveiiglenient  des  autres  tombc  lui-nienie  dans 
des  t<'nebre.s  plus  epaisses,  sans  qu'il  faille  sourent  autre  chose,  pour  lui  ren- 
verser le  .sens,  que  sea  longucs  prosperitts. 

"  C'est  ainsi  que  Dieu  regiie  sur  tous  les  peuplcs.  Ne  parlous  plus  de  ha.sard 
ni  de  fortune,  ou  [larlons  en  seulenient  comme  d'un  noni  dont  nous  couvrcns 
notre  ignorance.  Ce  qui  est  lia.siird  in  legurd  de  nos  conseils  incertains  est  Jtl 
des-sein  concerto  dans  un  con.seil  plus  haut,  c'e.st-a-dire  dans  ce  conseil  ctcroel 
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But  it  is  by  bis  sermons,  and  especially  by  bis  funeral 
sermons,  inberiting  as  tbey  do  the  spirit  and  grace  of  tbe 
ancient  French  panegyrists,  tliat  Bossuet  will  always  be 
chiefly  known  ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  orators  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  the  tradition  of  bis  spoken  eloquence 
doubles  the  fame  wbicb  he  derives  from  bis  written  works. 
His  contemporary  La  Bruyere  called  him  a  Father  of  the 
Cburch  ;  and  he  is  in  fact  a  legitimate  successor  of  the 
patristic  writers  and  preachers  of  tbe  earlier  Cbristian  cen- 
turies, who  swayed  their  hearers  by  their  tongues  as  much  as, 
or  moi"e  tban,  tbey  persuade  later  generations  by  their  pens. 
Eliminating  the  political  element  from  Bossuet's  sermons, 
and  considering  them  merely  from  a  literary  point  of  view — 
in  so  far  as  sermons  can  be  considered  from  such  a  point — 
that  which  remains  is  marked  by  much  common  sense,  over 
and  above  its  eloquence  and  unction.  Fenelon  says  of  him 
that  he  had  read  little  of  the  mystics,  and  scarcely  knew  St. 
Francois  de  Sales.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  Bossuet  bad  studied  Descartes,  and  was  familiar  with 
Pascal  and  his  fellow  Jansenists.  The  breadth  of  bis  views 
made  him  distasteful  to  Eome,  which  could  not  but  look 
with  jealousy  on  his  persistent  elevation  of  Louis  as  the  head 

qui  renfCTme  toutes  les  causes  et  tous  les  effets  dans  un  nieme  ordre.  De  cette 
sorte,  tout  coiicourt  a  la  meme  fin  ;  et  c'est  faute  d'entendre  le  tout,  que  nous 
trouvons  du  liasard  ou  de  rirregularite  dans  les  rencontres  particulieres. 

"Par  la  se  verifie  ce  que  dit  I'Apotre,  que  '.Dieu  est  heureux,  et  le  seul  puis- 
sant, roi  des  rois,  et  seigneur  des  seigneurs. '  Heureux,  dont  le  repos  est  in- 
alterable, qui  voit  tout  changer  sans  changer  lui-nieme,  et  qui  fait  tous  les 
changemeuts  par  un  couseil  immuable  :  qui  donne  et  qui  ote  la  puissance  ;  qui 
la  transporte  d'un  homme  a  un  autre,  d'une  maison  a  une  autre,  d'un  peuple 
a  un  autre,  pour  montrer  qu'ils  ne  I'ont  tous  que  par  emprunt,  et  qu'il  est  le 
seul  en  qui  elle  reside  naturellement. 

"C'est  pourquoi  tous  ceux  qui  gouvernent  se  sentent  assujettis  a  une  force 
majeure,  lis  font  plus  ou  moins  qu'ils  ne  pensent,  et  leurs  conseils  n'ont  ja- 
mais manque,  d'avoir  des  effets  imprevus.  Ni  ils  ne  sont  maitres  des  disposi- 
tions que  les  siecles  passes  ont  niises  dans  les  affaires,  ni  ils  ne  peuvent  j>revoir 
le  cours  que  prendra  I'avenir,  loin  qu'ils  le  puissent  forcer.  Celui-la  .seul  tient 
tout  en  sa  main,  qui  salt  le  nom  de  ce  qui  est  et  de  ce  qui  n'est  pas  encore,  qui 
preside  a  tous  les  temps  et  previent  tous  les  conseils." 
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of  the  Galilean  Chuvcli,  to  the  virtual  derogation  of  the  Papal 
assumptions  ;  and  in  the  judgment  which  the  Sacred  College 
pronounced  in  the  dispute  between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  the 
first  was  said  to  be  in  the  right,  but  is  by  no  means  allowed 
to  bear  away  the  palm  without  a  wholesome  castigation ; 
"  The  bishop  of  Cambrai  (Fenelon)  has  erred  through  excess 
of  the  love  of  God  ;  the  bishop  of  Meaux  (Bossuet)  has 
sinned  through  lack  of  the  love  of  his  neighbour."  The  fact 
is  that  Bossuet,  influential  as  he  was  with  his  King  and  his 
countrymen,  powerful  as  has  been  thought  to  be  his  champion- 
ship of  divine  right  and  his  argument  against  the  Protestant 
churches,^  falls  short  of  greatness  in  almost  every  single 
respect,  except  that  of  his  ardent  and  magnificent  eloquence, 
wherein  he  undoubtedly  lays  claim  to  be  considered  the 
pride  and  model  of  Christian  rhetoric.  The  French  language, 
and  French  prose  in  particular,  had  by  this  time  become, 
beyond  coniparison,  the  most  polished,  forcible,  and  efficient 
in>;trument  of  human  speech,  the  most  suited  for  logical  and 
persuasive  efforts,  the  most  capable  of  reaping  brilliant  rhetori- 
cal triumphs,  but,  perhaps  also,  too  florid  and  ornate  to  suit 
the  more  natural  taste  of  the  present  day. 

A  di.sciple  at  once  of  Bossuet  and  of  Balzac — yet  a  man 
of  whom  Fenelon  could  say,  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  that 
he  had  lost  his  master — was  Esprit  Flechier,-  born  at  Pernes, 
near  Carpentras,  who  began  his  career  as  a  professor  of 
rlu'toric  at  Xarbonne.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  after  spending 
three  years  at  Paris,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  M.  Lefevre 
de  Caumartin,  maitre  ties  requites, \\'\\o\i\,  in  the  year  IC'lo,  he 
accompanied  into  Auvergne,on  the  occasionof  the  Grands  Juiirs 
of  that  district.  One  result  of  tliat  journey  was  that  Flechier 
wrote  his  Memorials  0/ the  Grands  Jours  d'Auvcrgnc,  a  most  in- 

»  Bishop  Burnet  maintains  that  Bossuet  hnd  no  nciul  to  givo  hinistlf  so 
much  trou'ile  to  jjrovc  tlu;  variations  of  the  licfornied  Churclics,  for  tli^t 
Prott'sUmta  never  x>rctenJeJ  to  be  infullihle  or  inspired.  "  ]'j:3_'-l/ lo 
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teresting  sketch  of  the  social  condition  of  the  French  provinces 
at  that  time,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  law  under  tlie 
comparatively  feeble  government  of  Mazarin.  In  this  record* 
familiar  and  full  of  spirit,  -which  scarcely  foretold  the  genius 
of  the  sacred  orator  whose  funeral  orations  were  hereafter  to 
be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  beside  those  of  Bossuet,  one  is 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  "  the  barbarism  in  which  certain 
districts  of  France  were  still  plunged,  in  the  midst  of  that 
brilliant  civilisation  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  and  how 
"  many  of  the  great  lords,  who  in  the  assemblies  of  Paris 
appeared  so  gallant  and  amiable,  lived  amongst  their  subjects," 
so  that  "  one  might  imagine  oneself  in  tlie  full  tide  of 
feudalism."^  In  Paris  Flechier  was  an  habitu4  of  the  hotel 
de  liambouillet  in  its  later  days,  being  welcomed  on  account 
of  his  eloquence  and  wit.  He  himself  describes  the  "  cradle 
of  polished  society"  as  a  place  "frequented  by  many  per- 
sons of  quality  and  merit,  who  composed  a  select  court, 
numerous  without  confusion,  modest  without  constraint, 
learned  without  pride,  polished  without  affectation  ;"  and  if 
his  estimate  was,  as  we  know  that  it  was,  too  appreciative  in 
at  least  one  respect,  still  it  was  just  on  tlie  whole,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  an  acceptable  guest  of  Madame  de  Eam- 
bouillet  and  her  daughter  is  in  itself  a  witness  to  his  literary 
worth.  In  1672  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  upon  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Montausier,  being  by  this  time  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  ornate  of  pulpit  orators, 
in  that  higher  and  dignified  style  which  Bossuet  had  done  so 
much  to  introduce.  Four  years  later  he  eclipsed  himself  in 
an  oration  on  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Aiivergne,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Salzbach  in  1675,  son  of  the  Marshal  de  Bouillon, 
and  better  known  as  Turenne,  who  had  changed  his  religion 
and  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  converted,  it  was  said,  by 
Bossuet's  Exposition  of  Faith.  In  Louis  XIV.'s  time  people 
seem  to  have  been  easily  converted. 

^  H.  Martin,  Histoii-e  de  France,  vol.  xiii.  p.  68. 
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In  1673  Flechier  succeeded  Godeau  in  his  fautcuil  at  the 
Academy  ;  and  although  lie  was  now  more  a  preacher  than 
a  writer,  and  more  an  ecclesiastic  than  a  literary  man,  he 
never  lost  his  love  for  literature.  In  his  GrancU  Jours  lie  had 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  stage,  "  provided  that  it 
offends  neither  against  propriety  nor  against  the  order  of  civil 
society,"  and  he  was  never  sufficiently  austere  to  withdraw 
the  declaration.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Lavaur,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Nimes,  and  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  almoner 
to  the  Dauphine,  for  whom  he  wrote  his  Life  of  Theodosius. 
In  liis  late  years  Flechier  had  greatly  toned  down  the 
efflorescence  of  his  youth,  and  had  lost  all  his  liberality  of 
mind.  He  followed  the  example  of  Bossuet  in  applauding 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nante-s,  and  the  cruel  drayon- 
nades  which  resulted  from  them  ;  as  indeed  did  nearly  all  the 
great  men  and  accomplished  women  of  the  day — La  Bruyere. 
La  Fontaine.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  the  rest.  Flechier 
went  farther  still :  he  maintained  that  many  converts  had 
not  genuinely  returned  to  the  oithodo.x  faith,  and  joined  in 
the  clamour  raised  by  the  most  intolerant  men  of  the  age, 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  demanded  that  the  mal 
convertis  should  be  subjected  to  "  a  wholesome  restraint.'' 
Bossuet  had  the  moral  courage  to  protest,  in  opposition  to  the 
majority  of  the  bishops,  against  the  proposal  to  force  all  pro- 
fessed converts  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  mass ;  and 
the  king  taking  the  same  view  as  Bossuet,  extreme  measures 
"were  avoided. 

We  should  wrong  Flechier  if  we  refrained  from  giving  a 
short  specimen  of  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Turenne.  It  is 
con.sidered  his  best,  and  full  of  antitheses,  like  everything  lie 
has  written.  Madame  de  Sevigne  says  in  one  of  lier  letters 
"that  slie  never  heard  anything  so  fine." 

"  If  M.  df.  Turenne  had  but  known  liow  to  figlit  and  to  con- 
quer, if  h'-  had  not  raised  liiinstdf  above  the  level  of  liuiiian  virtues, 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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if  his  valour  and  prudence  had  not  been  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
Hiith  and  charity,  I  shouhl  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  Scipio  and 
Fabiiis  ;  T  should  leave  to  vanity  the  charge  of  honour  and  vanity, 
and  should  not  come  into  a  sacred  place  to  pronounce  the  eulogy 
of  a  profane  man.  If  he  had  ended  his  days  in  blindness  and 
error,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  praise  virtues  which  God 
had  not  crowned,  I  should  but  shed  useless  tears  upon  his  tomb: 
and  if  I  spoke  of  his  glory  it  would  be  but  to  deplore  his  m.is- 
fortune.  But,  thanks  be  to  Jesus  Christ,  I  speak  of  a  Christian 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  faith,  acting  upon  the  principles  of  a 
pure  religion,  and  consecrating  by  a  sincere  piety  all  which  can 
flatter  the  ambition  or  the  pride  of  men.  Thus  do  the  praises 
which  I  give  to  him  return  to  God,  Avho  is  their  source ;  and 
as  it  is  the  truth  which  sanctified  him,  so  also  it  is  the  truth 
which  praises  him. 

"  Gentlemen,  how  complete  was  his  conversion,  and  how  differ- 
ent was  he  from  those  who,  deserting  heresy  from  interested 
motives,  change  their  opinion  without  changing  their  morals, 
enter  the  bosom  of  the  Church  only  to  Avound  her  more  nearly 
by  a  scandalous  life,  and  ceased  to  be  declared  enemies  only  by 
becoming  rebellious  children !  .  .  .  He  no  sooner  embraced 
sound  doctrine  than  he  became  its  defender :  the  moment  he 
had  girt  himself  with  the  arms  of  light  he  combated  the  works 
of  darkness  :  he  trembled  as  he  saw  the  abyss  from  whence  he 
had  issued,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  those  whom  he  had 
left  behind.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  charged  with  restoring 
to  the  bosom  of  the  church  all  whom  schism  had  separated  from 
it ;  he  invited  them  by  his  counsels,  he  allured  them  by  his 
services,  he  urged  them  by  his  arguments,  he  convinced  them 
by  his  experience,  he  made  them  see  the  reefs  on  which  human 
reason  suffers  so  many  shipwrecks,  and  showed  them  behind  his 
feet,  according  to  the  expression  of  Saint  Augustine,  the  bridge 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  across  which  he  had  himself  so  recently 
passed."  * 

'  "  Si  M.  de  Turenne  n'avait  su  que  combattre  et  vaincre,  s'il  ne  s'etait  ^leve 
an-dessns  des  vertus  humaines,  si  sa  valeur  et  sa  prudence  n'avaient  ete  animees 
d'un  esprit  de  foi  et  de  charite,  je  le  mettrais  au  rang  des  Scipions  et  des  Fabius  ; 
je  laisserais  a  la  vanite  le  sain  d'honorer  la  vanite,  et  je  ne  viendrais  ])as  dans 
un  lieu  saint  faire  I'eloge  d'un  homnie  profane.     S'il  avait  fini  ses  jours  dans 
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This  is  fine.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  Flecliier  in  an- 
other part  of  this  funeral  oration  of  the  converted  hero 
mentions  without  scruple  that  Turenne  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  assist  "  those  who  abandon  all  to  follow  Jesus 
Christ  who  calls  them,"  as  well  as  "  to  gain  over  those  whom 
cupidity  and  interest  still  retain  in  their  errors  ; "  though 
tlie  Lisliop  does  not  say  anything  of  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  booted  apostles  whom  Louis  XIV.  employed  to  convert 
his  people,  nor  of  Turenne's  conduct  in  the  Palatinate. 

Flechier,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  disciple  of  Balzac  as 
well  as  of  Bossuet,  perhaps  more  of  Balzac  than  of  Bossuet. 
His  style,  sparkling  and  ornate  even  to  the  point  of  vain- 
glorious display,  fell  short  of  Bossuet's  dignity  and  impres- 
sive earnestness  ;  much  more  so  than  another  pulpit-orator  of 
the  same  day,  Bourdaloue,  who  has  been  aptly  described  as 
"  one  of  the  finest  and  best  of  Bossuet's  works."  ^  Bourdaloue  - 
was  in  fact  something  more  than  a  creation  of  the  master- 

raveuglenient  et  dans  I'erreur,  je  loiierais  en  vain  dcs  vertiis  que  Dieu  n'aurait 
pas  couronnees,  je  repandrais  des  larnies  inutiles  snr  son  toniheau  :  et,  si  je 
IKirlais  de  sa  gloire,  ce  lie  serait  <[ue  \\o\\x  deplorer  son  niallieur.  Mais, 
graces  a  Jesus-Christ,  je  parle  d'un  chretien  eclaire  des  luniieres  de  la  foi, 
agissant  par  les  principes  d'niie  religion  pure,  et  consacrant  par  nne  sincere 
piete  tout  ce  qui  pent  Hatter  rambition  ou  rorgneil  des  liomnies.  Aiusi  les 
louanges  que  je  lui  donne  retourncnt  a  Dieu,  ([iii  en  est  la  source,  et  conune 
c'est  la  vijrite  qui  I'a  sanctifie,  e'est  aussi  la  verite  qui  le  lone. 

"  Qnesa  conversion  fut  entiere,  messieurs  !  et  qu'il  futdiflercnt  de  ceux  qui, 
sortant  de  I'heresie  par  des  vues  interessees,  changciitde  sentiment  sans  changer 
de  nineurs,  n'entrent  dans  le  sein  de  I'Eglise  que  pour  la  blesser  de  j>lns  pris 
par  une  vie  scandaleuse,  et  ne  eessent  d'etre  enneniis  declares  qu'en  devenant 
enfanta  relwlles  !  .  .  .  "A  i>eine  a-til  enibru.sse  la  «iine  doctrine,  quil  en 
ilevient  le  defen3<;ur  ;  aussitOt  qu'il  est  revetu  des  amies  de  luiiiiere,  il  combat 
les  teuvresde  teiiebres  ;  il  regardc  en  tremblaiit  I'abime  d'oii  il  est  sorti  et  il 
tend  la  main  a  ceux  qu'il  y  a  laissea  ;  on  diniit  qu'il  est  charge  de  nimener 
dans  le  sein  de  I'Eglise  tons  ceux  que  le.  schisme  en  a  seimres  :  il  les  invite 
ptir  ses  conseils,  il  les  attire  par  ses  bienfaits,  il  les  presse  purses  raisons,  il  lea 
convainc  jiar  .ses  experiences,  il  bur  fait  voir  les  ecueils  06  la  raisun  humein*' 
fait  tant  de  naufragas,  et  leur  montrc  derriere  lui,  selon  les  termes  de  sniiit  Au- 
gtislin,  le  pont  de  U  miseri(orde<le  Dieu,  jmr  oil  il  vieut  de  passer  lui-meme," 

*  .Maury,  K-isai  aiir  I'Eloqiuiice  de  la  CJuiire,  §  18. 

»  1632-1704. 
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preacher  of  the  age  ;  he  vied  with  him  closely  both  in  his 
success  with  his  hearers  and  in  his  estimation  by  posterity. 
Born  at  Bonrges,- Louis  Bourdaloue  entered  tlie  society  of 
Jesus  as  a  noviciate  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  his  precocity 
in  oratorical  skill  was  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  young 
student  who  had  delighted  the  critics  of  Madame  de  Eam- 
bonillet's  salon  bleu.  One  does  2iot  expect  to  learn  much 
concerning  the  life  of  a  Jesuit,  at  all  events  of  a  Jesuit  who 
serves  his  order  in  no  more  public  or  worldly  manner  than 
by  occupying  the  pulpit ;  and  of  Bourdaloue  we  know 
little  more  than  that  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  king's 
irregularities  of  conduct ;  ^  that  he  went  to  Languedoc 
to  preach  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  insincere 
in  their  conversion  from  Protestantism,  that  he  admin- 
istered the  last  rites  of  his  church  to  Colbert,  and  that  he 
further  united  with  Bossuet  in  condemning  the  mysti- 
cism wl'.ich,  under  the  name  of  quietism,-  became  partly 
fashionable  through  the  writings  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe- 
Guyon,  which  was  dallied  with  by  Fenelon,  and  which  even 
brought  Madame  de  INIaintenon  for  a  short  time  nnder 
its  influence.  Little  as  it  is,  almost  all  that  we  are  told  of 
Bourdaloue  redounds  vastly  to  his  credit.  By  his  severe 
morality,  his  practical  and  common-sense  Christianity,  his 
modest  learning  and  his  evangelical  preaching,  he  did  much 
to  blunt  for  a  time  the  point  of  Pascal's  weapons  against  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  reflected  as  great  honour  upon  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged  as  any  other  Jesuit  that  could  be  named. 
Bourdaloue  was  one  of  those  who  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  stage,  and  in  particular  he  raised  his 
voice  in  the  pulpit  against  Moliere's  Tartvffe :  the  hypocrite 
was  clever  enough  to  enlist  upon  his  side  ecclesiastics  of  the 

^  Not  entirely  withoiit  success.  Moreover,  Louise  de  la  Valliere's  retire- 
ment to  a  Carmelite  convent  was  probably  due,  as  much  as  to  anything 
else,  to  Bourdaloue's  continued  and  earnest  exhortations  from  the  pulpit. 

-  Infra,  bk.  v.  ch.  5,  p.  356. 
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greatest  piety  and  sincerity,  although  the  famous  dramatist 
had  taken  special  care  to  except  such  men  from  the  scope  of 
his  satire.^  From  his  own  point  of  view,  Bourdaloue's  argu- 
ment was  not  unreasonable.  In  his  sermon  for  the  seventh 
Sunday  after  Easter,  "  On  Hypocrisy,"  preaclied  in  16G9,  he 
says  that  "  as  true  and  false  piety  have  a  great  number  of 
actions  in  common,  and  as  the  external  appearances  of  both 
are  almost  wholly  similar,  the  traits  with  which  false  religion 
is  depicted  harm  the  true  religion."  And  such  is  the  case 
when  "  dramatists  place  upon  the  stage  and  expose  to  public 
mocker}''  an  imaginary,  or  even,  if  you  like,  a  real  hypocrite, 
and,  by  portraying  him,  turn  into  ridicule  the  holiest  tilings, 
the  dread  of  the  judgments  of  God,  horror  against  sin,  prac- 
tices in  themselves  the  most  praiseworthy  and  tlie  most 
Christian." 

Perhaps  the  great  distinction  between  Bossuet  and  Bour- 
daloue,  so  far  as  regards  tlieir  style,  is  that  the  former  was 
essentially  a  declaimer  in  the  pulpit,  who  chose  subjects  of 
grandeur,  and  was  happiest  in  the  displays  which  he  made 
before  the  grandest  audiences  ;  whilst  the  latter  was  the  author 
of  sermons  rather  tlian  of  declamations,  and  manifestly  valued 
a  victory  over  the  heart  of  a  humble  listener  more  than  over 
the  judgment  of  a  man  of  taste.  Full  of  sense  and  rational 
argument,  straightforward,  reasoning  well  on  the  questions 
which  he  broached,  and  rarely  touching  on  anything  for  wiiieh 
he  had  not  a  satisfactory  reason  at  hand,  graphic  and  slirewd 
in  his  illustrations  from  human  nature  and  conduct  ;  clear, 
antithetical,  and  harmonious  in  style,  calm  and  elegant  as  a 
rule,  and  careful  not  to  give  too  great  liberty  to  his  imagina- 
tion ; — these   are   the  qualities  for  which  Bourdalouc  is  best 

'  In  Act  i.  scene  6  of  Tarluffe,  Cli-ante  says  to  Orgon :  "  Thore  are  liypocrites 
in  religion  a.s  well  a.s  pretenders  to  cour.ige.  ...  I  know  no  cliiiraLter  more 
worthy  of  esteem  than  the  trill}'  devout,  nor  anything  in  the;  world  more 
noble  or  beuutifnl  than  the  holy  fervour  of  sincere  jiiety  :  and  i-o  I  know 
nothing  more  odious  than  the  whited  sepulchre  of  a  pretended  zealot." 
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esteemed,  and  wliicli  have  caused  liim  sometimes  to  be  set  in 
the  very  liighest  place  amongst  the  preachers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  -  Let  us  give  the  opening  of  his  sermons  on 
the  Eesurrection,  preached  before  the  King  : — 

"  '  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women,  Fear 
not  ye :  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  was  crucified. 
He  is  not  here  :  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come,  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay."  Sire,  these  words  are  very  diflPerent 
from  those  which  we  see  commonly  engraved  on  the  tombs  of 
men.  However  powerful  they  may  have  been,  to  what  come 
these  magnificent  praises  Avhich  are  bestowed  upon  tliem,  and 
which  we  resid  upon  these  superb  mausoleums  which  human 
vanity  erects  to  them?  To  this  inscription:  'here  lies;'  this 
great  man,  this  conqueror,  this  man  so  renowned  in  the  world, 
is  lying  under  this  stone,  and  buried  in  the  dust,  and  all  his 
power  and  all  his  miglit  cannot  drag  him  away  from  it.  But  it 
is  otherwise  with  Jesus  Christ.  Scarcely  has  He  been  within 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  when  He  leaves  it,  on  the  third  day, 
victorious,  and  wholly  shining  with  light ;  so  that  these  pious 
women  who  came  to  look  for  Him,  and  who,  not  finding  Him, 
wish  to  get  tidings  of  Him,  learn  nothing  else  excejit  that  He 
is  risen  and  is  no  longer  there.  That  is,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction and  expression  of  Isaiah,  why  '  the  pomp  is  brought  down 
to  the  grave.' ^  Whilst  the  glory  of  the  great  men  of  the  age  ends 
in  the  tomb,  it  is  in  the  tomb  that  the  glory  of  this  God-man 
begins.  It  is  there,  it  is  thus  to  say  in  the  very  centre  of  weak- 
ness, that  He  makes  all  his  strength  to  shine  forth,  and  in  the 
very  arms  of  death,  that  He  retakes  by  his  own  virtue  a  very 
happy  and  immortal  life.'" 

^  iSIatthew,  xxviii.  5,  6.  -  Isaiah  xiv.  11. 

^  "  '  L'ange  dit  aux  femmes  :  Ne  craignez  point  ;  vous  chercliez  Jesus  de 
Kazareth  qui  a  ete  crucifie  :  il  est  ressuscite  ;  il  n'est  poiut  ici  ;  voici  le  lieu 
cii  on  I'avait  niis. ' 

"  Sire,  ces  paroles  sont  bien  differentes  de  celles  nous  voyons  connnune- 
ment  gravees  sur  les  toinbeaux  des  hommes.  Quelque  puissauts  qu'ils  aient 
ete,  a  quoi  se  reduisent  ces  magnifiqnes  eloges  qu'on  leur  donne,  et  que  nous 
lisons  sur  ces  superbes  mausolees  que  leur  erige  la  vanite  liumaine?  A  cette 
inscription  :  luo  jacet  ;  ce  grand,  ce  couquerant,  cet  liomuie  taut  vante  dans 
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His  philosophy  is  well-nigh  limited  to  the  repudiation  of 
all  intellectual  exercise  except  that  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  faith.  His  Agreement  of  Reason  and  Faith 
goes  farther  in  the  discouragement  of  independent  reason 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  lie  was  naturally  endowed  witli  a  robust  and  perspica- 
cious logical  facult}'.  Bretonneau,^  M'ho  was  the  first  editor  of 
his  sermons,  says  of  him  :  "  He  received  from  nature  a  fund  of 
reason  which,  added  to  a  lively  and  penetrating  imagination, 
enabled  him  to  discover  at  once  in  everything  whatever  it 
contained  of  solidity  and  truth.  That  was  his  genuine  cha- 
racter, and  it  was  this  direct  reasoning  power  which,  together 
with  the  illumination  of  faith,  formed  his  guide  in  all  Questions 
of  Christian  morality  and  religious  mystery,of  which  it  behoved 
him  to  treat.  The  beauty  of  his  sermons  consists  not  exactly 
in  a  few  well-introduced  passages,  wherein  the  orator  exhausts 
his  Avhole  art  and  fire,  but  in  a  body  of  discourse  wherein 
all  is  sustained,  because  all  is  bound  together  and  well 
arranged." 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  critic  were  here  implying  a 
contrast  between  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet,  who,  by  the  by, 
liad  in  his  younger  days  declined  the  overtures  of  the  Society 
of  Jl'Sus. 

le  monde,  est  ici  couclie  sous  cette  pierre,  et  enseveli  dans  la  poussifere,  saoB 
que  tout  son  jwuvoir  et  toute  sa  puissance  Ten  puisscnt  tirer.  Mais  il  en  va 
bien  autiement  a  legarii  de  Jcsus-Christ.  A  peine  a-t-il  ete  enfemic  dans 
le  Sfin  d«!  la  terre  qu'il  en  sort  des  le  troisieiiie  jour,  victorieux  et  tout  brillaiit 
de  Itiiniere  ;  en  sorte  que  ces  femnies  devotes  que  le  viennent  cheielier,  et 
qui,  ne  le  trouvant  pas,  en  veulent  savoir  des  nouveiles,  n'cn  a[ii)rennent 
rien  autre  chose,  sinon  qu'il  est  ressuscitc  et  qu'il  n'cst  plus  la  :  Voila,  selon 
la  preiliction  et  I'e.xpression  d'lsai'p,  ce  qui  rend  son  tonihcau  glorieux  : 
An  lifu  done  que  la  gloire  des  grands  du  si^cle  se  tcrniinc  au  tonibcau, 
c'est  dans  le  tonibeau  que  coninience  la  gloire  de  ce  Dieu-homnie.  Cost  Ml, 
e'est,  pour  ain.si  dire,  dans  le  centre  inc-nie  de  la  faiblessc,  qu'il  fait  tclater 
toute  sa  force,  et  jusqu'cntre  lea  bras  de  la  mort,  qu'il  reprend  par  sa  propre 
vertu  une  vie  bienheureuse  et  immortelle." 
»  1707-1734. 
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§  2.  Philosophical  Moralists. 

Another  religious  writer  of  the  age  of  Bossuet,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  he  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  a  thinker  rather  than 
an  orator,  a  metaphysician  rather  than  a  preacher,  was  Kioolaa 
Malebranche,^  born  at  Paris,  and  a  father  of  the  Oratory  from 
an  early  age  to  the  day  of  his  death.  M.  Victor  Cousin 
speaks  of  his  "  angelic  style,"  and  indeed  the  works  of  Male- 
branche  are  distinguished  by  an  elegance  and  a  charm  which 
amply  account  for  the  favour  in  which  they  have  always  been 
held.  The  Oratory  had  shown  itself  a  courageous  champion 
of  Descartes  and  of  the  Jansenists;  and  Malebranche  was 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  thinkers  whom  it  produced.  In 
his  contempt  for  the  world,  in  his  utter  oblivion  of  the 
material  in  presence  of  the  ideal,  he  was  the  Kant  of  his 
country  and  generation.  As  a  philosopher  he  holds  a  place 
midway  between  Bossuet  and  Spinoza ;  with  all  the  un- 
wavering faith  of  the  first,  and  much  of  the  courageous 
speculation  of  the  second.  His  Research  after  Truth,  published 
in  1674,^  is  a  candid  and  laborious  disquisition  into  the 
causes  of  human  error,  in  the  manner  of  Descartes,  although 
without  the  latter's  breadth  of  view  or  boldness  of  inference. 
Malebranclie  was  in  fact  a  Christian  philosopher,  with  more 
than  sufficient  knowledge  to  lead  him  to  scepticism,  but  also 
with  sufficient  faith,  simplicity,  and  submissiveness  to  enable 
him  to  remain  a  good  Catholic  to  the  last.  In  some  respects 
his  metaphysical  horizon  was  no  wider  than  that  of  Bossuet 
and  Penelon  :  he  honestly  believed  that,  in  communion  with 
a  personal  Deity,  man  stood  face  to  face  with  the  very  source 

1  16.31-1715. 

^  The  first  volume  was  published  in  this  year  ;  the  others  succeeded  it  at 
iutervals. 
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of  truth,  tlie  centre  of  every  manifestation  of  intellect.  But 
in  his  definition  of  the  divine  ideal,  he  used  terms  to  which 
the  less  adventurous  Bossuet  found  himself  unable  to  subscribe, 
and  which  Arnauld  attacked  with  some  asperity. 

In  the  opinion  of  Malebranche  the  flesh  is  the  origin,  or 
at  all  events  the  medium  of  all  sin  ;  the  soul  of  man  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  God  than  it  is  to  his  own  body  ;  tlie  senses 
of  man  do  not  inform  him  as  to  tlie  real  nature  of  phenomenal 
existences,  but  only  as  to  their  relations  with  the  body.  Our 
body,  again,  is  that  which  alienates  us  from  God  ;  original  sin 
was  the  divorcing  of  the  soul  from  God  and  its  remarriage 
with  the  body.  Man  had  thus  become  corrupted  from  the 
form  in  which  God  created  him  :  and  whereas  his  soul  ought 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  senses,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
their  evidence,  it  was  more  apt  to  receive  their  testimony 
under  the  title  of  science.  In  short,  science  was  the  product 
of  the  union  of  spirit  and  body  ;  religion  was  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit's  commerce  with  God.  Here  Malebranche  parted  from 
his  master  Descartes,  and  chose  religion  as  the  path  whereby 
his  research  of  truth  might  attain  its  end.  Descartes  had 
gone  on  the  other  tack,  not  indeed  repudiating  truth  in 
religion,  but  assuming  that  God  had  in  the  beginning  ordained 
that  man  should  imbibe  truth  through  his  senses,  and  that  the 
union  of  body  and  soul  was  not  adulterous  but  legitimate. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  initial  positions,  Malebranche 
held  that  the  spirit,  in  its  quest  of  trutli,  must  set  aside  all 
testimony  derived  from  the  senses  alone.  To  the  vice  of 
phenomenal  inductions  he  traced  all  the  errors  which  the 
human  judgment  had  incurred.  "  If  men  had  been  specially 
enlightened,"  he  maintained,  "  universal  approbation  would 
be  an  argument  for  it,  but  it  is  entirely  otherwise."  The 
reason  of  the  individual  is  therefore  brought  face  to  face  with 
God  ;  from  Him  alone  its  inquiries  must  be  made,  and  by 
Him  alone  can  clear  and  distinct  ideas  be  implanted  in  the 
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mind.  It  is  for  this  revelation  of  truth  that  we  must  strive 
and  wait :  strive  by  prayer,  and  wait  in  humility  and  with 
suspended  judgment. 

The  consequence  is  evident.  The  truth  of  Christianity, 
to  take  a  crucial  test,  must  not  be  accepted  upon  the  evidence 
of  tradition  and  ecclesiastical  history,  but  must  be  received 
only  after  a  fresh  revelation  direct  from  God  to  tlie  soul  of 
each.  Authority  and  Catholicity  disappear  before  such  a 
doctrine,  and  the  theory  of  Malebranche  is  fatal,  in  particular, 
to  the  orthodox  Eoman  Catholic  creed.  In  fact,  whilst  Male- 
branche had  the  mind  of  a  metaphysician,  the  method  and 
the  processes  of  a  true  philosopher,  his  conclusions  were 
warped  by  the  foregone  conclusion  that  his  religion  was  true, 
whatever  philosophy  might  teach  him  ;  but  if  he  ended  by 
an  inference  the  reverse  of  philosophic,  his  Research  none  the 
less  proves  the  fervour  and  refinement  of  his  natural  genius. 

Amongst  the  best  of  Malebranche's  remaining  works  are 
a  volume  of  3Ietaphysical  Conversations,  a  Treatise  on  Nature 
and  Grace,  Discussions  on  Metaphysics  and  Religion,  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God.  Judge  of  his  style  and  of  the 
suggestive  manner  of  his  treatment  of  whatever  subject  he 
took  in  hand,  by  a  short  passage  on  amiability  of  character, 
taken  from  a  treatise  on  the  Duties  of  Equals. 

'•  In  order  to  be  loved  Ave  must  render  ourselves  lovable. 
It  is  an  unjust  and  ridiculous  pretension  to  exact  friendship  ;  and 
those  who  are  not  loved  ought  to  attribute  it  to  none  save  them- 
selves. If  justice  is  not  always  done  to  merit,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  always  recognised,  and  men  commonly  judge  it  amiss,  every 
one  is  alive  to  amiable  qualities,  and  they  who  possess  them  never 
lack  friends. 

"  The  merit  of  others  effaces  our  own  ;  and  when  we  do  them 
justice  it  is  as  though  we  did  ourselves  wrong.  We  cannot 
extol  them  without  debasing  ourselves ;  and  when  we  put 
them  l)eneath  us  we  imagine  that  we  are  the  greater  for  it.  But 
wheu   we  love  any  one  we  do  ourselves  no  wrong.     It  Avould 
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seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  soul  is  expanded  by  imparting 
itself  to  the  hearts  of  others,  and  that  it  clothes  itself  and  adorns 
itself  with  the  glory  which  surrounds  its  friends.  Thus  we 
always  make  ourselves  loved  so  long  as  we  render  ourselves 
lovable ;  but  we  do  not  always  make  ourselves  esteemed,  what- 
ever merit  we  may  have. 

"  What,  then,  are  the  qualities  which  render  us  lovable  ? 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  discover  them.  It  is  not  the  posses- 
sion of  wit,  of  knowledge,  of  good  looks,  a  straight  and  shapely 
person,  birth,  riches,  or  even  virtues  ;  it  is  not  exactly  the  whole 
of  these,  for  one  may  feel  an  aversion  for  the  man  who  possesses 
all  these  estimable  qualities.  What  then  ?  It  is  to  appear  in 
such  a  manner  that  others  conclude  they  will  be  happy  in  our 
company.  .  .  .  They  who  would  be  loved,  and  who  have  much 
wit,  should  impart  it  to  others.  Let  them  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  good  things  others  say  in  their  presence  that  each  shall,  in 
their  company,  be  pleased  with  himself.  Let  not  him  who  has 
knowledge  preach  like  a  master  of  the  truths  whereof  he  is  con- 
vinced ;  but  let  him  have  the  art  of  insensibly  causing  the  light 
to  shine  in  the  minds  of  those  who  listen  to  him,  so  that  each 
may  find  himself  enlightened  without  the  shame  of  having  been 
his  disciple.  He  who  is  liberal  is  not  amiable  if  lie  extols  him- 
self, or  boasts  of  his  liberalities.  In  fact,  he  makes  his  favours 
a  reproach  to  him  to  whom  he  has  shown  them,  by  the  confusion 
wherewith  he  covers  him.  But  he  who  has  imparted  to  others 
his  wit  and  his  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  money  and  his  great- 
ness, without  any  one  perceiving  it,  and  without  drawing  from 
it  any  advantage,  necessarily  gains  all  hearts  by  this  virtuous 
liberality — the  only  liberality,  I  am  bold  to  say,  which  is  virtuous 
ami  charitable,  the  only  liberality  which  is  generous  and  sincere 
For  all  other  liberality  is  but  a  simple  effect  of  self-love,  all  other 
is  interested,  or  at  least  very  ill  regulated."  ' 

'  "  I'ourse  faire  aimer,  il  faut  se  renilre  aimable.  C'est  line  pretention  in- 
juste  et  ndiculo  que  d'exiger  de  I'urnitie  ;  et  ceux  qui  lie  se  font  point  aimer 
ne  s'cn  doivent  ])rendre  qua  cux-menies.  Si  on  lie  rend  pas  toiijours  justice 
an  nn'rite,  ii  cause  (pi'on  ne  lo  connoit  jias  et  (ju'oniinairimcnt  on  en  jni^e  inal, 
tout  le  uKj^ide  est  sen.siliie  aux  rjualites  aiinables,  et  ceux  qui  les  ju).-,stdent  ne 
manquent  jamais  d'amis. 

'•  Le  meritc  dcs  autres  ellace  le  iifjlre  ;  et  quand  on   leur  rend  justice  il 
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In  au  age  of  moralists  aiul  moral  maxims  we  have  here 
a  La  Eochefoucauld  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature  at  its  best  ;  without  ovnicism,  but  with  abundant 
shivwduess  and  poi-spieacitv.  The  philosophy  of  ^lale- 
branche  is  better  in  practice  than  in  theory. 

Side  by  side  with  this  Christian  philosopher,  intimate 
with  him  and  with  all  the  eminent  preachoi-s  of  his  age,  and 
yielding  to  none  in  the  sincerity  and  loftiness  of  his  views, 
our  attention  is  arrested  by  a  Christian  moralist  Born  at 
DouixJan,  Jean  de  la  Bruyeiv  ^  began  life  as  a  eonstiUer- 
tr^soner  at  Caen  ;  but  Bossuet  came  to  know  him,  recog- 
nised his  merits,  and  inti-oduced  him  to  the  capital. 
In  Paris  he  became  tutor  to  Louis  de  Bourbon,  grandson  of 

semble  qii'on  se  fasse  tort.  On  ne  peut  les  elever  sans  se  ralKiisser  soi-m^me  ; 
et  lorsqu'on  les  met  au-desso«s  de  soi.  on  croit  en  ftre  plus  grand.  M;us, 
qnand  on  ainie  les  gens,  on  ne  se  fait  aiieun  tort.  II  semble,  au  contraiiv,  que 
Tame  s'eteude  en  se  rcpandant  dans  les  cosurs,  et  qu'elle  se  revete  et  se  pare 
de  la  gloire  qui  envirouue  ses  amis.  Aiusi,  on  se  fait  toiyours  aimer,  pourvu 
qn'on  se  ivude  aimable ;  mais  on  ne  se  fait  pas  toujours  estimer,  quelque 
merite  qu'on  ait. 

"  Quelles  sent  done  les  qualites  qni  nous  rendent  airaables  ?  Eien  n'est 
plus  facile  que  de  les  decouvrir.  Ce  u"est  point  avoir  de  Tesprit,  do  la  science, 
un  beau  visiige,  un  corj«  bieu  droit  et  bien  forme,  de  la  qualite,  des  ricbesses, 
ni  meme  de  la  vertu  ;  ce  n'est  point  precisement  tout  cela,  car  on  pout  avoir 
de  I'aversiou  jH>ur  celui  qui  possede  toutes  ces  qualites  estimables.  Quoi  done  ? 
C'est  de  paroitre  tel  que  les  autres  se  |iers\iadent  qu'avec  nons  ils  seront  con- 
tents. .  .  .  Ceux  qui  venlent  se  faire  aimer,  et  qui  out  bien  de  Tesprit,  en 
doivent  faire  part  aux  autres.  Qu'ils  fasj^ent  si  bien  valoir  les  bonnes  cboses 
que  les  autres  disent  en  leur  presence,  qu'avec  eux  chacuu  soit  content  de  soi- 
meme.  Que  celui  qui  a  de  la  science  n'enseigne  point  en  maitre  les  verites 
dont  il  est  convjiincu  ;  mais  qu'il  ait  le  secret  de  faire  naitre  insensiblement  la 
lumiere  dans  Tesprit  de  ceux  qui  I'ecoutent  ;  de  sorte  que  chacim  s'en  trouve 
eclaire  sans  la  boute  d'avoir  ete  son  disciple.  Celui  qui  est  liWral  n'est  point 
aimable  s'il  s'eleve  on  se  vante  de  ses  liberalites.  En  etfet,  il  reprocbe  ses 
faveurs  a  celui  a  qui  il  les  fait  par  la  conlusion  dout  il  le  couvr*.  Mais  celui 
qui  fait  part  aux  autres  de  son  esprit  et  de  sa  science,  aussi  bien  que  de  son 
argent  et  de  sa  grandeur,  sans  que  personne  s'en  apercoive  et  sans  qu'il  en  tir« 
aucuu  avantage,  gague  necessaireiuent  tons  les  coeurs  p-xr  cette  vertueuse 
liberalite  ;  seule,  disje,  vertueuse  et  charitable,  senle  geuereuse  j^t  sincere. 
Car  toute  autre  liberalite  n'est  qu'un  pur  eUet  de  lamour-propre  ;  tonte  autrv 
est  interessee  oa  du  moius  fort  mal  reglee."  ^  1646-1696. 
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the  greatest  of  the  Coudes,  and  in  the  hotel  of  that  power- 
ful family  he  found  a  residence  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in 
addition  to  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1688  he  publi-shed  a  tran.slation  of  the 
Characters  of  Theophrastus,^  from  the  Greek,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  .short  essay  on  his  original,  and  to  which  he  added 
his  own  Characters  or  Morals  of  the  Age,  obser\'ations  on  the 
society  amidst  which  he  lived,  inserted  under  the  name  of 
an  ancient  author,  who  was  less  acute  and  less  complete 
and  elaborate  than  La  Bruyere  himself  Up  to  1694  eight 
editions  of  the  Characters  appeared,  and  in  every  edition 
there  were  added  some  new  ones.  The  original  had  only  418 
characters,  the  second  762,  and  then  they  increased  to  925, 
997,  1073,  and  1119.  In  his  first  chapter.  On  Mirul,  the 
author  discourses  about  all  the  means  ever  invented  by  men  to 
obtain  influence,  honours,  power  ;  and  also  in  what  men  are 
great  and  generous ;  in  the  second,  On  'personal  Merit,  he 
sketches  the  different  kinds  of  merits  and  vanities,  and 
amplifies  his  own  saying,  "  Of  many  men  only  the  name  is  of 
any  value."  The  third  chapter,  On  Women,  is  a  gallery  of 
feminine  portraits  in  full  length,  and  often  too  faithfully 
delineated,  so  that  the  generality  leaves  a  painful  impre.ssion 
on  the  mind.  The  next,  by  a  natural  transition,  is  On  the 
Heart,  and  here  love  and  friendship — placed  by  our  moralist 
far  above  love  —  are  treated.  Then  comes  On  Society  and 
Conversation,  in  which  all  the  faults  and  follies  of  mankind 
are  exposed,  and  of  wiiich  the  conclusion  is  "  Tlie  wise  man 
sometimes  avoids  the  world  for  fear  of  becoming  wear}'" 
The  sixth  chapter,  On  Wealth,  is  perhaps  the  most  masterly 
of  all  ;  the  parvenus  are  depicted  in  indelible  traits,  above 
all  the  .self-sufficient  Giton,  whilst  the  terrible  picture  of 
Phedon  closes  the  chapter.  His  next.  On  the  Toivn^  is  nearly 
a  continuous  raillery  on  those  citizens  who  wish  to  ape  the 

*  He  wrote  in  the  fourth  cenmry  rc. 
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vices  and  splendour  of  the  great,  whilst  liis  chapter  On  the 
Court  rails  at  the  courtiers  and  their  manners,  ridicules  even 
Versailles,  and  concludes  with  "  A  healthy  mind  receives  at 
court  a  taste  for  solitude  and  retirement."  The  ninth  chapter, 
On  the  Go-eat,  proves  the  boldness  of  La  Bruyere  by  the  vm- 
varnished  portraits  which  he  has  etched  for  ail  times.  He 
says,  amongst  otlier  things,  that  among  tlie  great  "is  hidden 
a  malignant  and  corrupt  sap  under  the  outward  covering  of 
politeness.  The  people  have  scarcely  any  knowledge,  and  the 
great  have  no  soul.  Must  I  choose  ?  I  do  not  hesitate,  I 
wish  to  belong  to  the  people."  The  following,  On  the  Sovereign 
and  the  RepuUic,  advises  to  "  think  one's  native  country  the 
best  of  all,  and  submit  to  its  government  ; "  but  "  is  the 
flock  made  fur  tlie  shepherd,  or  the  shepherd  for  tlie  flock  ? " 
Of  course  the  whole  concludes  with  a  fulsome  sketch  of 
Louis  XIV.,  without  which  I  suppose  the  other  trutlis 
would  not  have  been  allow^ed  to  pass.  The  other  chapters 
On  Man,  On  Judgments,  On  Fashion,  and  On  some  Customs, 
sketch  the  natural  inclinations  of  man,  his  influence  on 
society,  and  the  reflex  influence  of  society  on  him.  He 
defines  fashion  "  a  tyrant  of  whom  the  action  extends  to  all 
that  concerns  taste,  manner  of  living,  health,  and  even 
conscience."  How  w^ell  that  last  word  brings  before  our  eyes 
the  courtly  hypocrites  and  zealots  of  Louis  XIV.  La  Bruyere 
discusses  also  some  grammatical  questions  and  the  adoption 
and  rejection  of  some  words,  in  his  chapter  On  Certain 
Customs;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  our  moralist 
regrets  the  loss  of  many  words,  which  are  at  present  regu- 
larly used  in  French.  The  two  last  chapters,  On  the  Pulpit, 
and  On  Sceptics,  treat  of  religion,  its  influence  on  mankind,  and 
contain  also  a  refutation  of  atheism,  and  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Deity.  The  last  two  lines  are  as  follows  : 
— "  If  people  do  not  enjoy  these  Characters,  I  am  astonished 
at  it  ;  and  if  people  do  enjoy  them,  I  am  also  astonished  at  it." 
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In  1693  La  Bruyere  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  ;  and 
tradition  records  of  this  event  two  or  three  self-contradictory 
anecdotes,  which,  however  near  they  may  be  to  tlie  truth, 
clearly  do  the  distinguished  moralist  a  great  injustice.  It  is 
stated,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  much  opposition  was  displayed 
on  the  part  of  the  Academicians  against  the  candidate.  The 
statement,  little  as  we  might  be  surprised  at  such  a  display 
of  feeling  in  respect  of  an  author  who  had  been  warned  by  a 
friend,  M.  de  ^falezieiLK,  that  by  publishing  his  Characters  he 
would  attract  many  readers  and  many  enemies,  is  in  thorough 
contrast  with  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  La  Bruyere 
himself  in  his  introductory  address  at  the  Academy.  "  I 
valued  your  choice  so  highly,"  he  says,  "  that  I  did  not  venture 
to  offend,  not  even  to  infringe  upon  its  independence  by  an 
unfortunate  .  .  .  solicitation.  .  .  .  You  have  granted  it  to 
me,  gentlemen,  and  in  so  gracious  a  manner,  with  so 
rmanimous  a  consent,  that  I  owe  it  and  consider  it  as  due  to 
your  munificence  alone.  There  is  neither  position,  nor 
credit,  nor  wealth,  nor  titles,  nor  authority,  nor  favour,  wliich 
could  have  influenced  you  in  this  choice  ;  I  have  none  of  all 
these  :  everything  was  wanting  to  me  ;  a  work  wliich  has 
had  some  little  success  by  its  singularity,  and  whereof  false, 
I  say  false  and  malignant  applications  might  have  injured 
me  with  persons  less  just  and  less  enlightened  than  you,  has 
been  tlie  only  mediation  which  I  have  employed,  and  which 
you  have  received."  He  also  declares  in  tliis  address  that 
"  the  glory  of  a  sovereign  consists  in  being  beloved  by  his 
people  ; "  and  intones  a  prean  of  praise  in  honour  of  peace. 
In  La  Bruyere's  words  there  seems  to  have  been  an  ironical 
under-current,  which  is  rather  satirical  upon  the  custom  of 
soliciting  votes  ;  in  any  case  tlie  Academy  decided  that  hence- 
forward no  introductory  address  should  be  delivered  before 
having  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  its  members. 
Several  Academicians  protested  in  the  newspaper  Lc  Mcrcuri 
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agaiilst  some  of  La  Bruy^re's  remarks  ;  the  latter  replied,  and 
published  his  speech  with  a  rather  satirical  preface,  and  died 
suddenly,  amidst  these  bickerings,  in  1696. 

An  epigram  ^  at  La  Bruyere's  expense  is  laid  to  the 
charge  of  one  or  other  of  his  colleagues,  which  I  am  loth  to 
believe  was  written  for  him.  ISIany  men  have  entered  the 
Academy  with  an  epigram  pinned  to  their  coat-tails ;  but 
this  has  been  applied  to  one  or  two  since  La  Bruyere's  time, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  was  applied  to  others  before  him. 

The  perversity  which  has  thus  made  light  of  La  Bruyere's 
dignity  is  matched  by  the  inconsistency  of  his  critics  in 
successive  generations.  It  was  as  a  satirist  that  he  was 
chiefly  admired  or  disliked  by  his  contemporaries,  who  re- 
cognised amongst  themselves,  or  thought  they  recognised, 
the  originals  of  many  of  his  portraits,  and  perhaps  neglected 
what  he  would  have  had  them  most  regard  for  that  upon 
which  he  placed  least  stress.  In  the  age  which  canie  after 
he  was  regarded  more  nearly  in  his  truest  and  best  light,  as 
a  moralist ;  wliilst  recent  generations  have  been  content  as  a 
rule  to  consider  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  his 
work,  extolling  the  writer  and  the  artist  above  the  moralist 
and  the  satirist.^  For  no  doubt  he  was  both,  and  no  doubt 
also  he  excelled  more  in  his  characters  or  portraits  of  men, 
and  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  drew  serious  lessons 
from  what  he  saw  and  heard,  than  in  the  style  with  which 
he  expressed  himself.  '  His  style  was  good,  but  it  was  not  in 
the  "rand  manner  of  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  Malebranche. 
He  resembled  all  these  in  his  refinement,  his  lofty  moral 
sense,  his  protest  against  the  recklessness  of  thought  and 
action  which  distinguished*  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  but  he 
was  not  an  orator.     According  to  Boileau,  indeed,  who  was 

*  "  Quand  La  Bruyere  se  presente,  Pour  faire  un  nombre  de  quarante 

Pourquoi  faut-il  crier  haro  ?  Ns  fallait-il  pas  un  zero  ?  " 

'  The  observation  is  M.  Charles  Asselineau's,  a  recent  editor  of  La  Bruyfere 
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only  ten  years  older  than  La  Bruyere,  he  exhibited  signs  of 
the  decline  of  the  Augustan  period  ;  and  it  was  not  alto- 
gether either  jealousy  or  the  severity  of  a  critic  which 
dictated  the  judgment.  For  though  the  Characters  of  La 
Bruyere  are  one  mass  of  moral  maxims  and  slirewd  observa- 
tions, comparable  with  Pascal  for  their  lofty  tone,  and  witli 
La  Rochefoucauld  for  their  force,  the  literary  value  of  the 
work  suffers  by  juxtaposition  with  the  finished  essays  of  its 
author's  more  eloquent  contemporaries. 

Yet  La  Bruyere  knew  the  secret  of  his  art,  and  it  is  only 
in  external  form  and  rhetorical  polish  that  his  style  can  be 
placed  second  to  that  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue.  Half-a- 
dozen  of  his  axioms  are  sufficient,  when  well  digested  and 
carried  out,  to  train  a  powerful  writer.  "  The  whole  spirit  of 
authorship,"  he  says,  "  consists  in  defining  well  and  painting 
well."  And  again  :  "  Amongst  all  the  expressions  which  can 
present  any  one  of  our  thoughts,  there  is  but  one  which  is 
the  right  one  ;  "  or  at  all  events,  which  is  the  best.  "  There 
is  a  point  of  perfection  in  art,  as  there  is  of  goodness  and  ripe- 
ness in  nature  :  he  who  feels  and  loves  it  has  perfect  taste  ; 
he  who  feels  it  not,  and  who  loves  something  beneath  or 
beyond  it,  has  faulty  taste.  .  .  .  Moses,  Homer,  Plato,  Virgil, 
Horace,  are  above  other  writers  only  by  their  expressions  and 
their  images ;  you  must  express  the  truth  in  order  to  write 
naturally,  forcibly,  delicately."  And  the  author  wlio  has 
this  high  conception  of  his  art,  and  who  repudiates  for  tlie 
exercise  of  his  talent  any  topic  which  is  not  consistent  with 
the  true — that  is,  with  tlie  just  and  honourable — "demands 
from  men  a  greater  and  rarer  success  than  praise,  or  even  re- 
wards, namely,  that  he  should  render  them  better."  Such  is  La 
Bruy^^re's  theory  of  authorship.  Is  it  a  tlieory  consistent 
with  the  highest  artistic  principles?  Many  liave  said  not 
— that  art  cannot  take  cognisance  of  the  artist's  desire  to 
make  men  better  by  his  works,  except  perhaps  in  tlie  sense 
VOL.  ir.  7. 
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which  identifies  goodness  with  intellectual  elevation  and 
a  refined  taste.  From  an  independent  point  of  view 
it  would  seem  possible  that  tlie  literary  decline  and  moral 
degradation  of  France,  which  began  to  manifest  itself  to- 
wards the  close  of  Louis  XlV.'s  reign,  might  have  been  less 
extensive  if  La  Bruyere's  fellow-countrymen  had  more 
generally  adopted  his  theory. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

§  1.  Decline  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Amongst  the  last  words  of  Bossuet  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  :  "  I  foresee  that  strong  minds  may  be  discredited,  not  for 
any  abhorrence  of  their  opinions,  but  because  men  will  regard 
everything  with  indifference,  except  pleasures  and  business." 
The  prediction  was  amply  verified.  At  the  moment  when  it 
was  uttered,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  social  and 
literary  causes  which  were  to  bring  it  about  were  already 
actively  at  work ;  and  Bossuet  himself,  directly  and  indirectly, 
had  done  much  to  set  them  in  motion.  To  him,  more  than 
to  any  one  else,  was  due  the  triumph  of  form  over  matter  in 
the  theological  and  moral  literature  of  the  age  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  I>a  Bruyere  was  as  much  a  reaction  against  as  a  decline 
from  the  sterile  eloquence  of  his  predecessors.  Witli  Bossuet 
and  his  school  the  writer  displaced  the  philosopher  and  the 
teacher  :  La  Bruyere  philosophised  and  taught,  but  all  that 
he  obtained  was  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  merely  as 
a  writer  of  the  second  order.  An  age  of  indifference  suc- 
ceeded an  age  of  exquisiteness  of  form  as  naturally  as 
temporary  dimness  of  sight  succeeds  to  dazzling  splendour. 
In  another  and  more  special  direction  Bossuet  had  contributed 
to  produce  that  which  he  lamented.  The  revocation  oi  the 
edict  of  Nante-s,  the  persecution,  massacre,  and  lliglit  of  the 
Protestants,  were  disastrous  to  the  country  in  morr'  than  one 
way.     The  attempt  to  reduce  religious  opinion  to  a  deail  level 
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of  uniforniity  could  only  result,  as  it  has  resulted  over  and  over 
again,  in  uniform  indifference  :  the  more  nearly  the  attempt 
has  ever  succeeded,  the  more  nearly  has  the  country  upon 
which  the  experiment  has  been  tried  approached  to  scepticism 
and  unbelief.  Moreover,  the  actual  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  intellectual  and  industrial 
resources  of  France,  from  this  short-sighted  oppression,  had 
become  painfully  manifest  cA'en  before  the  death  of  Bossuet, 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Intendants,  forty-two  volumes,  wherefrom 
Boulainvilliers  prepared  a  work  on  the  Condition  of  FrancCy 
published  in  1727,  bear  witness  to  the  conspicuousness  of 
this  amongst  the  otlior  causes  of  national  disaster.  "  War, 
the  mortality  (of  1693),  the  billeting  and  continual  marches 
of  soldiery,  the  militia,  the  taxes,  and  the  flight  of  the  Hugue- 
nots"— to  which  we  may  add  the  absence  from  their  estates  of 
the  nobles,  their  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  gradual  diminu- 
tion— "  have  ruined  this  land."  Such  is  the  confession  or  com- 
plaint of  intendant  after  intendant  in  every  district  of  France. 
The  material  causes  of  misery,  if  not  the  most  powerful, 
produced  the  most  manifest  results.  The  taxation  of  the 
people  had  grown  oppressive  and  unwieldy  in  the  last  degree, 
and  the  king's  ministers  were  either  callous  to  the  complaints 
which  leached  them,  or  tried  in  vain  to  stem  the  evil.  Vauban, 
Fenelon,  de  Boisguilbeit,  and  others,  strove  manfully  to  in- 
troduce reforms,  even  though  it  were  but  in  the  incidence  and 
collection  of  the  taxes;  but  their  efforts  were  at  once  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  Louis.  In  1707 
Vauban  published  a  volume  entitled  Projet  de  Dime  Royale, 
dealing  with  the  subject,  and  presented  it  to  the  king.^  The 
latter,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  crowd  of  sycophants  and 

^  At  the  same  time  (1707)  Augastin  Le  Pesant  de  Boisguilbert  published  in 
Vaxisliis  Fachim  de  la  France,  iii- which  he  proposed  to  substitute  a  sort  of 
income-tax  lor  the  harassing  poll-tax.  It  was  calculated  that  the  change 
would  have  quite  trebled  the  yield  to  the  treasury  ;  and  yet  de  Boisguilbert '.s 
book  shared  the  late  of  Vauban's,  and  its  author  was  sent  into  exile.     He 
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interested  advisers,  ordered  the  obnoxious  book  to  be  placed 
ill  the  pillory;  and  its  author  survived  only  six  weoks^  this 
brutal  return  for  half-a-century  of  faithful  services.  At 
Querci,  Perigord,  and  elsewhere,  the  overburdened  populace 
broke  into  open  revolt.  France  was,  in  fact,  absolutely  ruined, 
and  already  there  were  those  who  perceived  that  notliing  but 
a  revolution  would  save  her.  The  effect  of  war,  poverty,  exile, 
disease,  and  famine,  upon  the  population  of  the  country  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  census  fell  from  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
millions  to  not  more  than  nineteen  millions.  In  the  quarter 
of  a  century  preceding  the  year  1715,  it  has  been  estimated^ 
that  the  population  had  diminished  by  one-third.  And  amidst 
all  this  misery  and  wretchedness  the  court  maintained  its 
brilliancy,  its  sumptuousness,  its  virtual  indifference  to  every- 
thing outside  the  daily  routine  of  pleasure  and  etiquette. 


§  2.   F^NELON. 

Amongst  the  men  who  laboured  to  rescue  their  country 
from  its  sorry  plight,  the  one  with  whom  we  have  most  to  do 
was  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  ^lotte  Fenelon,^  a  native  of 
Querci.  Entering  the  church  at  an  early  age,  and  being  dis- 
tinguished for  his  abilities  and  persuasive  talents,  he  was  sent 
in  1686  on  a  mission  to  the  Protestants  of  Poitou  and  Sain- 
tonge,  at  the  same  time  that  Bourdaloue  went  to  Languedoc, 
Flechier  to  Brittany,  and  others  to  ether  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
These  missions  were  held  at  the  time  to  have  been  successful ; 

pab'iisliod  a  refutation  of  Vauban's  book,  and  was  tlie  writer  of  several  other 
financial  and  economical  works  :  a  Dilail  dc  la  France,  first  piiMislied  in 
Holland  in  1695,  and  republished  in  Paris  in  1707,  and,  of  course,  fuibiddcn; 
a  Dissertation  sxir  Ics  JiicJiC'!"-s  ianjcni  el  Us  IrU/at-t,  etc. 

'  So  says  Saint-Simon.     Vaiiban  wius,  however,  seventy-futM-  ye.ir.s  old. 

'   II.  'I'aine,  L' Aiicicn  lii'jimi-,  lK>ok  v.  cii.  1.  "'  ](Jj1-1"]5. 
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and  undoubtedly  the  ^vol•k  of  conciliation  Avas  far  more 
consonant  with  Fenelon's  disposition  than  tlie  policy  of 
persecution  which  .commended  itself  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. On  his  return  we  hear  of  him  as  amongst 
the  friends  and  prudent  counsellors  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  whom  he  gradually  endeavoured  to  employ  as  a 
lever  upon  the  mind  of  the  king.  The  young  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,,^  became  his  pupil ;^ 
and  F(5nelon  trained  him  with  such  good  results  as  to  have 
induced  many  a  regret  amongst  the  Frenchmen  of  a  later 
generation  that  he  did  not  live  to  occupy  the  throne.  The 
views,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  Fenelon,  were  bold  ;  his  ability 
for  the  part  which  he  undertook  may  be  questioned,  though 
the  difficulty,  if  not  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  task,  cannot 
be  overrated.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Madame  de  Maintenon 
lie  speaks  of  their  common  political  conduct  as  the  "  siege  of 
the  king,"  in  order  to  govern  him  as  lie  will  be  governed.  The 
mainspring  of  Feuelon's  actions  is  to  be  found  in  a  zealous 
love  for  his  fellow-men,  which  he  exhibited,  it  may  be,  with  a 
certain  lack  of  prudence  and  worldly  wisdom,  but  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  genuine  basis  of  his  public  career.  "  I  love 
my  family,"  he  said,  "better  than  myself,  my  country  btiter 
than  my  family,  humanity  better  tlian  my  country."  And  it 
is  precisely  in  this  order  that  he  commended  himself  to  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  posterity. 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  this  disposition  of  mind  was 
little  in  unison  with  that  of  the  king  and  his  court,  who  had 
never  been  wont  to  give  mucli  consideration  to  the  welfare  of 
the  masses.  To  them  the  natural  relation  between  people 
and  monarch  was  much  the  same  as  tlie  relation  of  source 
and  reser\'oir ;  so  long  as  the  nation  continued  to  pay  what- 
ever taxes  Avere  demanded  from  it,  and  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
the  army  as  fast  as  they  Avere  thinned  by  death  or  disease 

1  1682-1712.  2  1689. 
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all  was  considered  as  going  m'gII.  But  F^nelon  represented  a 
new  order  of  things  ;  he  was  unconsciously  the  progenitor  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  ;  lie  breathed  the  spirit  of  a  reaction 
which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  splendid  and 
selfish  royal  dynasty;  destined  to  advance  slowly  and  to  exert 
its  influence  with  difficulty,  but  destined  also  to  transfer  the 
sovereignty  of  France  from  a  king  to  a  democracy. 

Fenelon  was  dissatisfied  with  the  apparent  futility  of  his 
indirect  efforts  to  impress  Louis  with  a  sense  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  he  adopted  a  bold  course  for  the  more 
speedy  attainment  of  his  end.  In  the  year  1693 — the  year 
of  a  widespread  and  disastrous  fiimine  in  France — the  king 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  "  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  ought  to  be  the  Me)u,  Tekel,  Upharsin  of  the  feast  of 
Balshazzar,  and  which  at  all  events  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
Louis  as  a  terrible  discord  amidst  the  perpetual  hymns  of 
Versailles."  ^  It  began  by  protesting  the  author's  respect 
and  attachment  to  the  king,  and  then  jiroceeded  to  paint  in 
vivid  colours  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  It  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  and  loftiness  of  the  monarch's  mind,  and 
then  proceeded  to  reproach  liini  with  his  selfish  pu'suit  of 
plejisure  and  glory,  with  his  toleration  of  unjust  ministers, 
with  his  unjiistitiabie  encioachnient  upon  the  territory  of  his 
neighbours,  with  the  impovcri.-hment  of  France  for  the 
maintenance  of  courtly  splendour  and  pleasure.  Tlie  people 
died  of  hunger,  the  fields  were  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  commerce 
langui-shi'd,  national  bankruptcy  was  imminent. 

"  The  whole  of  France  is  but  one  great  hospital,  desolated 
and  without  provisions  ;  the  people  who  have  loved  you  so  much, 
bej,'in  to  lose  their  love,  their  eoiifitlence,  even  their  respect.  Popu- 
lar agitations,  unknown  for  so  long,  are  becoming  frequent.  Paris 
herself  is  not  free  from  them.  The  magistrates  arc  compelled  to 
tolerate  the  insolence  of  tin-  imitiiious  secretly,  and   to  .supply 

'    Henri  Mill  tin,  llistnirf  <le  France,  vol.  xiv.  1S6. 
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money  for  their  pacification.  You  are  reduced,  to  the  lamentable 
necessity  of  either  leaving  sedition  unpunished,  or  massacring  the 
people  whom  you  have  driven  to  despair  .  .  .  and  who  perisli,  day 
after  day,  of  diseases  sprung  from  famine.  Whilst  they  lack  bread, 
yon  yourself  lack  money,  and  you  will  not  see  the  extremity  to 
which  you  are  brought.  .  .  .  God  holds  his  hand  outstretched 
above  you,  but  he  is  slow  to  strike,  because  He  pities  a  prince 
who  has  been  all  his  life  besieged  by  flatterers,  and  because, 
moreover,  your  enemies  are  also  his.'  But  He  will  know  well  how 
to  distinguish  his  just  cause  from  yours,  which  is  not  so,  and  to 
humiliate  in  order  to  convert  you  ;  for  you  will  not  be  a  Christian 
save  in  humiliation.  You  do  not  love  God  ;  you  do  not  even 
fear  Him  except  with  the  fear  of  a  slave  ;  it  is  hell,  not  God, 
which  you  fear.  Your  religion  consists  wholly  in  superstitions, 
in  petty  superficial  observances.  You  refer  everything  to  your- 
self, as  though  you  were  the  God  of  the  world." 

He  alludes  to  the  timidity  of  the  best  of  the  king's 
adviser.s,  and  exclaims  : — 

"  That  which  they  ought  to  tell  you  and  do  not,  is  this  : 
You  must  make  peace,  and  expiate  by  this  degradation  all  the 
glory  which  you  have  made  your  idol.  You  must  restore  at  once 
to  your  enemies,  in  order  to  save  the  state,  conquests  which 
you  cannot  retain  without  injustice." 

It  required  the  moral  courage  of  a  Fenelon  to  write  this, 
even  anonymously  ;  but  it  was  clearly  not  calculated  to 
produce  the  effect  which  its  author  desired.  As  Madame  de 
jNIaintenon  said,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  it  served 
"rather  to  irritate  and  discourage  the  king  than  to  make  him 
retrace  his  steps."  Nothing  effectual  was  done  to  overcome 
the  crisis  :  tax  after  tax  was  still  imposed  or  aggravated  ; 
and,  as  Voltaire  cynically  puts  it,  "  men  died  of  misery  to  the 
tune  of  Tc  Deums."  Louis  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  authorship  of  Fenelon's  letter  ;  or  if  he  was  aware  ol 
it  he  concealed  the  fact,  which  is  not  very  probable.  Shortly 
after  its  receipt,  early  in  1695,  he  nominated  the  successful 
^  The  Protestants  to  wit. 
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tutor  of  liis  grandson  archbishop  of  Cambrai.  The  honour 
was  perhaps  intended  only  as  a  preface  to  disgrace  ;  for  the 
king,  who  could  not  but  have  perceived  that  Fcnelon  was  not 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  his  court,  took  occasion 
to  engage  him  in  conversation,  and  to  elicit  his  candid 
opinions.  "When  it  was  over  he  said  to  those  who  surrounded 
him,  "I  have  just  been  speaking  with  the  most  retined  and 
most  fanciful  man  in  my  kingdom."  That  was  the  manner 
in  which  Louis  was  wont  to  pronounce  the  disgrace  of  his 
courtiers ;  and  Fenelon  understood  it.  But  what  the  monarch 
had  begun  it  remained  for  Bossuet  to  complete.  Fenelon 
had  for  some  time  been  inclining  towards  that  mysticism  in 
religion  of  which  Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon  was  the  boldest 
exponent,  but  for  which  his  ardent  admiration  of  Fran(;ois  de 
Sales  was  quite  sufficient,  in  his  case,  to  account.  Bossuet 
attacked  him  with  his  wonted  severity.  He  called  upon 
Fenelon  to  condemn  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  to 
give  his  assent  to  a  work  which  he  was  about  to  publish, 
under  the  title  of  an  Instruction  on  the  Conditions  of  Prayer^ 
in  which  he  ventured  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  between 
true  piety  and  dangerous  illusions.  Fenelon  declined,  and 
published  on  his  own  pai't  an  Explanation  of  the  Maxima  of 
the  Saints  upon  the  Inner  Life}  His  aged  adversary  was  be- 
side himself  with  horror  at  the  appearance  of  this  book  ; 
rushed  off  to  the  king,  and  besought  his  pardon  "  for  not  hav- 
ing earlier  revealed  to  liim  the  fanaticism  of  his  episcopal 
colleague."  The  king  listened  to  Bossuet,  and  so  did  public 
opinion.  Fenelon,  hopelessly  di.sgraced,  was  ordered  to  retire 
to  his  diocese,  and  pressure  was  put  upon  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
to  procure  a  condemnation  of  the  Maxivis,  which  was  in  fact 
pronounced  from  liome  upwards  of  two  years  after  the  ])ubli- 
cation  of  the  book.  Fenelon  lived  long  enough  to  regain  his 
position  in  the  general  esteem  of  his  fellow-countrynir>n  ;  but 
the  king  was  never  reconciled  to  him. 

>  1C07 
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The  pictiire  which  an  eminent  historian  ^  draws  of  this 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  and  literature  of  France  is 
so  vivid  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  transcrib- 
ing it : — 

"  To  recall  the  impression  produced  by  the  first  sight  of 
Ft^nelon's  face  is  to  describe  Fenelon  completely.  Never  was  a 
man  more  fully  revealed  by  his  physiognomy  ;  the  fine  proportions 
of  his  leading  features  and  of  his  whole  person,  the  fire  of  his 
eyes  tempered  by  an  incomparable  sweetness,  his  serious  and  (smil- 
ing mouth,  half  opened  as  though  to  permit  his  soul  to  breathe 
over  all  that  surrounds  hint,  exercised  in  his  presence  an  almost 
irresistible  seduction,  inspired  men  with  a  powerful  sympathy,  and 
women  with  a  pure  and  impassioned  attraction  which  seems  to 
belong  not  to  the  world.  We  feel  that,  in  this  tender  nature,  the 
heart  inherited  all  that  was  discarded  from  the  senses  1)y  the 
vows  of  his  profession  ;  but  this  is  not  the  hopeless  victory  of 
Pascal :  the  struggle  against  nature  has  left  but  feeble  traces  on 
this  radiant  face  ;  scarcely  does  a  vestige  of  melancholy  mingle  a 
shadow  with  the  serene  joy  which  breathes  upon  it.  Spinoza 
knew  only  by  the  stern  understanding  the  joy  of  the  soul  which 
possesses  God  ;  Fenelon  knows  it  by  the  feelings.  ...  A  compari- 
son has  often  been  drawn  between  the  '  eagle  of  Meaux '  (Bossuet) 
and  the  '  swan  of  Cambrai,'  (Ft^nelon) — the  one  impresses,  the 
other  softens  ;  the  one  inspires  fear  of  God,  the  other,  confidence 
in  God  ;  the  one,  even  while  repudiating  the  sectarian  spu'it  of 
the  Jansenists,  clung  to  the  harsh  morality  of  Port-Royal ;  the 
other,  not  less  above  suspicion  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  teaches 
less  sombre  doctrines.  He  has  no  hatred  of  the  present  life  :  he 
does  not  say,  like  Pascal,  that  the  '/'is  worthy  of  hatred;  he 
would  have  us  bear  with  ourselves,  as  we  bear  with  our  neigh- 
bour. .  .  .  '  Enlarge  your  heart ! '  he  cries.  In  him  everything 
breathes  that  fulness  and  hajjpy  harmony  of  life  Avhich  the  poets 
of  the  Middle  Age  expressed  by  the  fine  word  liesse,  and  which 
they  did  not  separate  from  valour  and  virtue.  Never  did  the 
broad  path  of  Christianity  find  such  an  apostle." 

*  Henri  ilartin,  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  xiv.  p.  299.     Let  me  once  and  fir 
all  ackuowledge  the  great  obligations  which  I  owe  to  that  masterly  history. 
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In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Fenelon 
wrote,  early  in  life,  a  number  of  Dialogues  on  £loquc7icc,  not 
published  until  after  his  death  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Exist- 
ence of  God — his  argument  being  based  chiefly  on  the  beauty 
and  system  of  nature,  and  on  the  analogy,  effect  to  cause,  from 
the  visible  to  the  invisible,  from  the  provable  to  that  wliich 
is  not  capable  of  physical  proof.  His  Treatise  on  the  Eihica- 
tion  of  Girls  was  written  to  assist  the  Dnchess  de  Beauvilliers 
in  the  training  of  her  daughters.  The  Treatise  on  the  Ministry 
of  Pastors  was  a  defence  of  the  apostolic  succession  of  the 
ministry,  and  its  good  reception  by  the  authorities  led  to  his 
being  selected  for  the  mission  to  Poitou.  His  Fables  and 
Dialofjues  of  the  i?c«fZ,  written  after  liis  appointment,  in  1689, 
as  tlie  tutor  of  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were  composed 
expres.sly  for  his  pupil ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condenm 
by  this  medium  the  "barbarous  governments  where  there 
are  no  laws  except  the  pleasure  of  a  single  man,"  and  to 
dechire  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  that  "all  wars  are  civil 
wars,"  and  that  "each  individual  owes  infinitely  more  to  the 
human  race,  wliich  is  the  grand  country,  than  to  the  parti- 
cular country  in  which  he  is  born." 

But  the  work  by  which  Fenelon  is  most  widely  known  out- 
side the  pale  of  political  history  is  liis  prose-epic  Tdcinaclnis, 
also  composed  mainly  on  behalf  of  his  pupil,  and  not  publislied 
until  after  the  archbishop's  exile  from  the  court,  in  1699, 
and  then  only  through  the  faithlessness  of  a  servant.  It  was 
of  set  j)urpose  that  Fenelon  chose  a  prose  form  for  tiiis  ])oem  ; 
he  rebelled  against  the  trammels  of  versification,  and  though 
no  doubt  he  could  have  written  either  blank  verse  or  rhyme 
elegantly,  he  would  have  done  it  laboriously,  and  the  result 
wouUl  )>rob;ibly  have  been  less  .satisfactory  tlian  what  we 
now  possess.  The  plan  of  tin;  bdok  is  simple  :  it  records  the 
adventures  of  Prince  Telemachu.s,  iu  search  of  liis  father 
Ulysses,  journeying  in  the   company  of  his   friend   Mentor 
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who  is  really  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  and  it  is 
written  upon  the  model  of  the  Odyssey.  The  author's  opinions 
on  government,  education,  worship,  and  the  like,  are  expressed 
clearly  and  boldly  ;  and  thongh  he  distinctly  states  that  he 
had  only  written  it  to  amuse  and  instruct  his  noble  pupil,  it 
is  impossible  to  read  the  book  and  not  to  perceive  that  it 
abounds  with  manifest  applications  to  the  circumstances  of 
France  at  the  time.  Many  critics  have  stated  that  though 
it  contains  political  and  administrative  views  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  does  not 
directly  allude  to,  and  does  not  attack  it  in  a  satirical 
manner.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Avords  "amuse  and  instruct" 
are  in  contradiction  with  such  allusions,  but  I  prefer  to  let  the 
French  historian  speak,  to  whom  I  am  already  so  greatly 
indebted :  "  Some  have  chosen  to  deny  the  allusions  of 
Telemaque,  but  they  abound  ;  the  whole  book,  so  to  say, 
consists  of  allusions,  and  this  was  inevitable  and  involuntary. 
Sesostris,  Idomeneus  more  particularly ;  Idomeneus,  trained 
in  ideas  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
details  of  affairs,  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in 
order  to  give  himself  up  to  splendid  architecture,  is  Louis 
XIV. ;  Tyre  is  Holland,  Protesilas  is  Louvois  ;  the  coalition 
against  Idomeneus  is  the  league  of  Augsburg  ;  the  mountain- 
castles  are  the  towns  on  the  Ehine  and  in  Belgium,  '  fortresses 
built  on  the  land  of  others.'  Certain  discourses  of  Mentor  to 
Idomeneus  precisely  recall  the  anonymous  letter  to  Louis 
XIV.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  philosophic  excuses  w^hich 
Mentor  gives  for  the  faults  of  kings  apply  equally  to  Louis. 
Again  when  Mentor  says  to  Telemachus  :  '  The  gods  will 
expect  more  from  you  than  from  Idomeneus,  because  you 
have  known  the  truth  from  your  youth,  and  you  have  never 
been  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  a  too  great  prosperty,'  this  is 
evidently  Fenelon  speaking  to  the  grandson  of  the  great  king."^ 

^  H.  Maitin,  Histoirc  de  France,  vol.  xiv.  p.  310. 
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In  the  following  description  of  Tyre  and  the  Phoenicians, 
judge  whether  Holland  and  the  Dutch,  as  they  existed  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  were  not  in  the  writer's  mind  : — 

"  Unfavourable  winds  detained  us  for  some  time  at  Tyre. 
I  took  advantage  of  this  sojourn  to  obtain  information  on  the 
manners  of  the  Phoenicians,  so  celebrated  amongst  all  known  na- 
tions. I  wondered  at  the  fortunate  situation  of  this  great  town, 
which  is  upon  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  neighbour- 
ing coast  is  delightful  by  its  fertility,  by  the  exquisite  fruits  which 
it  yields,  by  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  almost  continuous, 
and  again  by  the  sweetness  of  its  climate  ;  for  the  mountains 
shield  this  coast  from  the  burning  south  winds  :  it  is  refreshed  by 
the  north  wind,  which  blows  from  the  sea-coast.  .  .  .  Here  the 
lowing  cattle  are  to  be  seen  grazing,  the  bleating  sheep  with  their 
tender  lambs  skipping  in  the  grass  :  here  flow  a  thousand  streams 
of  clear  water.  Beneath  these  pastures,  again,  you  may  see  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  which  is  like  a  garden  :  spring  and  autumn 
reign  there  together,  mingling  flowers  and  fruits.  Never  has  the 
pestiferous  breath  of  the  south,  drying  and  scorching  all,  nor  the 
harsh  north  Avind,  dared  to  efl'ace  the  bright  colours  which  adorn 
this  garden.  It  is  close  to  this  beautiful  coast  that  the  isle  on 
which  the  town  of  Tyre  is  built  ri.^es  from  the  sea.  This  great 
town  seems  to  float  upon  the  waters,  and  to  be  the  queen  of  the 
sea.  Merchants  come  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  themselves  the  most  famous  merchants  in  the  uni- 
verse. When  you  enter  this  town  you  imagine  at  first  that  it  is 
the  common  town  of  the  nations  and  the  centre  of  their  com- 
merce. It  has  two  great  quays  like  two  arms  which  stretch  into 
the  sea,  and  embrace  a  vast  harbour,  into  which  the  winds  can- 
not enter.  In  this  harbour  you  see  as  it  were  a  forest  of  masts 
of  ships  ;  and  these  ships  are  so  numerous  that  you  can  hardly 
perceive  the  sea  which  bears  them.  All  the  citizens  busy  them- 
selves in  commerce,  and  their  great  wealth  never  sets  tliem 
against  the  labour  neces.sary  to  increase  it  You  see  there  on 
all  sides  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  twice-dipped  Tyrian 
purple,  of  a  wonderful  splendour ;  this  double  dye  is  .so  briglit 
that  time  cannot  fa<le  it :  it  is  used  f<jr  fine  wools,  which  are 
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adorned  with  an  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Phoenicians 
have  the  commerce  of  all  nations  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Cadiz, 
and  they  have  ^even  penetrated  into  the  vast  ocean  which 
surrounds  the  whole  earth.  They  have  also  made  long  voyages 
on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  is  by  this  route  that  they  go  to  search 
for  the  unknown  isles  of  gold,  perfumes,  and  animals  of  various 
kinds  which  are  not  seen  elsewhere.  I  could  not  sate  my  eyes 
M'ith  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  this  great  town  where  every- 
thing was  in  motion.  I  did  not  see  here,  as  in  the  towns  of 
Greece,  idle  and  inquisitive  men  going  in  quest  of  news  into  the 
public  squares,  or  gazing  at  the  strangers  Avho  arrive  in  the 
harbour.  The  men  are  occupied  in  unloading  their  vessels,  in 
carrying  or  selling  their  merchandise,  in  arranging  their  ware- 
houses, and  in  keeping  an  exact  account  of  what  is  due  to  them 
from  foreign  merchants.  The  women  never  cease  spinning  their 
wool,  or  working  designs  in  embroidery,  or  folding  the  rich 
stuffs."  ^ 

^  "  Les  vents  contraires  nous  retinrent  assez  longtemps  a  Tyr.  Je  profitai  de 
ce  sejour  pour  connaitre  les  mceurs  des  Pheiiiciens,  si  celebres  dans  toutes  les 
nations  connues.  J'adniirais  I'heureuse  situation  de  cette  grande  ville,  qui  est 
au  milieu  de  la  mer  dans  une  ile.  La  c6te  voisine  est  delicieuse  par  sa  fertilite, 
par  les  fruits  e.xquis  qu'elle  porte,  par  le  nombre  de  villes  et  de  villages  qui  se 
toucheut  presque  ;  enfin  par  la  douceur  de  son  cliniat :  car  les  luontagnes 
mettent  cette  cote  ti  I'abri  des  vents  brulants  du  niidi ;  elle  est  rafraicliie  par 
le  vent  du  nord  qui  souffle  du  cote  de  la  mer.  .  .  .  C'est  la  qu'on  voit  errer  les 
taureaiix  qui  mugissent,  les  brebis  qui  belent  avec  leurs  tendres  agneaux  bon- 
dissant  sur  I'lierbe  :  la  coulent  mille  ruisseaux  d'uiie  eau  claire.  Enfin,  on 
voit  au-dessous  de  ces  paturages  le  jiied  de  la  montagne,  qui  est  comme  un 
jardin  :  le  printemps  et  I'autonine  y  regnent  ensemble  pour  y  joindre  les  fleurs 
et  les  fruits.  Jamais  ni  le  souffle  empeste  du  raidi,  qui  seche  et  qui  brfile 
tout,  ni  le  rigoureux  aquilon,  n'ont  ose  effacer  les  vives  couleurs  qui  ornent  ce 
jardin. 

"C'est  aupres  de  cette  belle  ccte  que  s'eleve  dans  la  mer  I'ile  oil  est  batie  la 
ville  de  Tyr.  Cette  grande  ville  semble  nager  au-dessus  des  eaux,  et  ctre  la 
reine  de  la  mer.  Les  marchands  y  abordent  de  toutes  les  parties  du  monde, 
et  ses  habitants  sont  eux-memes  les  plus  faraeux  marchands  qu'il  y  ait  dans 
I'univers.  Quand  on  entre  dans  cette  ville,  on  croit  d'abord  que  ce  n'est  point 
une  ville  qui  appartienne  a  un  peuple  particulier,  mais  qu'elle  est  la  ville  com- 
mune de  tous  les  peuples,  et  le  centre  de  leur  commerce.  Elle  a  deux  grands 
moles  semblables  a  deux  bras  qui  s'avancent  dans  la  mer,  et  qui  embrassent 
un  vaste  port  oil  les  vents  ne  peuvent  entrer.  Dans  ce  port  on  voit  coninie 
une  foret  de  mats  de  navires ;  et  ces  navires  sont  si  nombreux  qu'a  peine  peut- 
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This  is  a  perfect  picture  of  Holland,  and  of  Amsterdam,  with 
the  exception  of  "  the  mountains,"  which  do  not  exist  there. 


§  3.  Massillon. 

A  pulpit  orator  of  tlie  eighteenth  rather  than  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who,  though  of  the  school  of  Bossuet, 
and  of  the  later  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  only  thirty-one 
years  old  when  Voltaire  was  born,  and  stood,  before  his  death, 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  younger 
generation,  Jean  Baptiste  Massillon  ^  seems  to  demand  our 
attention  before  we  proceed  to  gather  up  the  final  tli  reads  of 
the  Augustan  age  ;  the  more  .so,  as  during  the  la.st  twenty-five 
years  of  liis  long  life  he  resided  continually  in  his  diocese.  He 
was  another  of  the  noble  spirits  cherished  and  ripened  in  tlie 
seclusion  of  the  Oratory,  which  lie  entered  in  his  nineteenth 
year:  another  instance  of  the  precocious  talent  so  amply  mani- 

on  decouvrir  la  mcr  qui  les  porte.  Tons  les  citoyens  s'appliquent  au  com- 
merce, et  leurs  grandes  richesscs  ne  les  degofitent  jamais  du  travail  iiecessair* 
pour  les  augmenter.  On  y  voit  de  tous  cotes  le  fin  lin  d'Egj'pte,  et  la  pourpre 
tyrienne  dt-ux  fois  teinte,  d'un  eclat  merveilleux  :  cette  double  tiinture  est  si 
vive,  que  1p  temps  ne  pent  I'efTacer  :  on  s'en  sert  i)Our  des  laines  lines  qu'on 
rehausse  dune  bioderie  d'or  et  d'argeni.  Les  Pheiiiciens  out  le  commerce  de 
tous  le:j  peuples  jusqu'au  detroit  de  Gades,  et  ils  out  meme  penetrc  dans  le 
vaste  Ocean  qui  environne  toute  la  terre.  lis  out  fait  aussi  de  longnes  navi- 
gations sur  la  mer  Rouge  ;  et  c'est  par  ce  chemin  qu'ils  vont  cliercher  dans 
des  iles  inconnues  de  Tor,  des  parfums,  et  divers  nniniaux  qu'on  ne  voit  point 
ailleurs. 

"Je  ne  pouvais  rassasier  mes  yeux  du  spectacle  magnifique  de  cette  grande 
▼ille  ou  tout  etait  en  mouvement.  Jc  n'y  voyais  point,  commc  dans  les  villes 
de  la  Grtce,  des  hommes  oisifs  et  curieux,  qui  vont  chercher  des  nouvelles  dans 
la  place  puhlique,  ou  regarder  les  Strangers  qui  arrivent  sur  le  port.  Les 
homnns  sont  occupds  a  decharger  leurs  vaisscaux,  \  transporter  leurs  niar- 
chandis'-s  on  i  les  vendre,  k  ranger  leurs  magasins,  et  Ji  tetiir  un  eompte  exact 
de  ce  qui  leur  est  dii  par  les  negocianls  etrangcrs.  Les  femmes  ne  ccsseut 
jamais  ou  de  filtjr  des  laines,  ou  dc  faire  des  ilessins  de  broderic,  ou  de  plier  les 
riches  etoirts."  '  1663-1742. 
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fested  in  the  sacred  aimals  of  his  time.  He  preached  witli 
great  success,  first  at  Montpellier,  then  at  Paris,  where  he 
showed  liiniself  well  able  to  continue,  before  the  court  of  the 
Grand  ^fonarquc,  and  later  before  that  of  the  Eegency,  the 
rdlc  which  had  been  initiated  by  the  masters  of  the  new 
scliool  of  pulpit  oratory,  of  which  he  was  a  follower,  but  no 
mere  disciple.  There  are  features  in  his  eloquence  for  which 
we  might  vainly  look  in  Bossuet  or  even  in  Bourdaloue. 
"Which  of  the  two  last-named  would  have  dared  to  speak 
before  the  assembled  court  as  Massillon  spoke  in  his  Lent 
sermons  for  the  year  1701  ?  "  Do  you  not,  perhaps,"  he 
asked  his  haughty  listeners,  "  turn  the  public  misery  to  your 
advantage  ?  Do  you  not,  perhaps,  make  of  indigence  a  bar- 
barous occasion  of  gain  ?  Do  you  not,  perhaps,  virtually 
spoil  the  unfortunate,  whilst  affecting  to  extend  to  them  a 
succouring  hand  ?  And  do  you  not  know  the  inhuman  art 
of  profiting  by  the  tears  and  necessities  of  your  brethren  ?  "  -^ 
The  terrible  insinuation  is  eloquent  both  of  the  texture  of  tiie 
times  and  of  the  courage  of  the  preacher — a  courage  which 
prevented  him  from  preaching  before  the  court  during  tlie 
last  eleven  years  of  Louis'  reign.  The  Eegent  appointed  him, 
however,  Bishop  of  Clermont  in  1717,  and  the  following  year 
he  preached  before  the  young  king  and  the  court  the  Lent 
sermons,  which,  under  the  name  of  Petit  CarSme,  are  by  many 
considered  as  his  master  work.  Massillon  stands  out,  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  like  the  last  great  rock  in  a  boiling 
sea  of  scepticism  and  immorality,  strong  in  the  simple 
grandeur  of  his  incorruptibility,  firm  in  his  resistance  to  a 
flood  which  had  overwhelmed  so  many  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  his  cloth.  The  spirit  of  Massillon's  religious  doctrine 
seems  to  have  hit  the  mean  between  the  uncompromising 
severity  of  Bossuet  and  the  mild  tolerance  of  Fenelon  ;  and 
it  is  a  true  mark  of  his  genius  and  of  the  steadfastness  of  his 

^  Sermon  on  Almsgiving. 
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personal  religion  and  morality,  that  the  excesses  and  ribaldry 
with  which  the  regency  wos  so  deeply  stained,  did  not  force 
him  against  his  nature  into  a  morose  asceticism,  as  with  a 
weaker  man  they  might  have  done.  He  was  received  into 
the  Academy  in  1719,  on  the  death  of  the  Abbe  de  Louvois, 
and  in  his  introductory  speech  he  declaimed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  stage  ;  but  he  says  notliing  wliich  can  be  con- 
strued into  a  reproach  against  tlie  stage  itself  Tu  one  of  his 
sermons,  again,  he  commends  tlie  revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of 
Nantes,  wliich,  as  a  consistent  Eoman  Catholic,  I  suppose  he 
was  obliged  to  do  ;  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  he  pointedly  goes 
back  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  order  to  express 
his  horror  at  the  crime.  In  1715  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  preach 
the  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  those  who 
may  have  expected  that  they  would  hear  nothing  but  abject 
flattery  and  glorification  of  the  dead,  must  have  been  greatly 
disappointed.  *'  God  alone  is  great,  my  brethren  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  court ;  nor  did  he  omit,  then  and  on  many 
subsequent  occasions,  to  draw  attention  to  the  duties  rather 
than  to  the  majesty  of  the  monarch. 

!Massillon  made  one  gigantic  mistake  in  his  lile,  which 
must  have  produced  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  minds  of 
religious  men  in  France,  and  wliich  goes  far  to  dim  the 
splendour  of  an  otherwise  irreproachable  career.  He  stood 
sponsor  for  the  doctrine  and  good  moials  of  the  sceptical  and 
dissolute  Dubois,^  the  worst  of  the  reprobate  clique  whose 
vices  rendered  the  court  of  the  regency  infamous  ;  and  he 
assisted  in  the  consecration  of  the  future  cardinal  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Cambrai.-  It  is  not  apparent  what  kind  or 
degree  of  pressure  was  put  upon  MassiUon  in  order  to  secure 
his  services.  That  Dubois  was  powerful  and  astute  needs  no 
other  proof  than  the  fact  that  he  liad  induced  George  I.  of 
England   to  plead  with  the   regent  for  his  preferment,  and 

»  165G-1723.  "  1720. 
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that  he  subsequently  found  nxeaiis  to  obtain  the  red  hat  from 
Eome. 

Massillon  effected  by  pathos,  indignation,  or  exhortation, 
what  Bourdaloue  had  effected  by  force  of  logic  and  declama- 
tion ;  and  liis  eloquence  has  been  extolled  by  some  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  above  tliat  of  his  great  predecessors  in 
the  pulpit.  His  style  is  pure,  nervous,  and  goes  straight  to 
the  heart ;  his  manly  courage  adds  to  it  a  conviction  which 
we  shall  seek  in  vain  in  the  words  of  men  not  thoroughly 
genuine  or  straightforward.  He  has  been  called  the  very 
first  of  French  orators,  and  a  model  of  accomplished  eloquence.^ 
Compare  with  the  adulation  lavished  by  Bossuet  on  Louis 
XIV.  the  following  apostrophe  to  Louis  XV.,  from  a  sermon 
by  Massillon  on  the  Humanity  of  the  great  towards  the  ;pcople, 
taken  from  the  Petit  Careme. 

"  Listen  to  this  multitude  whom  Jesus  Christ  this  day  feeds 
in  the  desert ;  they  would  make  him  king  over  them,  would 
'  seize  him  and  make  him  their  king.' '  Already  they  build  Him 
a  throne  in  their  hearts,  not  being  able  to  raise  Him  to  that  of 
David  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  his  ancestors:  they  acknowledge 
his  claim  to  royalty  only  by  his  humanity.  Ah  !  if  men  elected 
their  own  masters,  it  would  be  no  longer  the  noble  or  the 
valiant  whom  they  would  choose  ;  it  would  be  the  most  tender, 
the  most  humane  masters,  who  might  be  at  the  same  time  their 
fathers. 

"  Happy,  great  God,  the  nation  to  whom  Thou  in  thy  pity 
dost  assign  a  sovereign  of  this  character  !  Fortunate  omens 
appear  to  promise  it  to  us ;  clemency  and  majesty,  written  on 
the  brow  of  this  august  infant,  already  bespeak  to  us  the  felicity 
of  our  people  ;  his  sweet  and  beneficent  inclinations  daily  con- 
firm and  increase  our  hopes.  Cherish  then,  0  my  God,  these 
first  pledges  of  our  fortune.  Make  him  as  tender  towards  the 
people  as  the  pious  prince  to  whom  he  owes  his  birth,  and  whom 
Tliou  didst  but  hold  out  to  the  earth.  He  desired  to  reign. 
Thou  knowest,  only  to  render  us  happy ;  our  miseries  were  his 

•  By  Maury  and  Voltaire.  «  i7iO-1774.  »  gt.  John  vi.  15. 
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miseries,  our  afflictions  were  his,  and  his  heart  was  but  one  heart 
with  our  own.  May  clemency  and  mercy,  then,  increase  with 
age  in  this  precious  infant,  and  flow  in  him  together  with  the 
blood  of  a  father  so  humane  and  so  merciful !  May  the  sweet- 
ness and  majesty  of  his  countenance  be  ever  the  image  of  those 
within  his  soul !  May  liis  people  be  to  him  always  as  dear  as  he 
is  to  his  people !  May  he  take  from  the  tenderness  of  the  nation 
tow\ards  him  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  love  which  he  ought  to 
have  for  it !  Thus  will  he  be  as  great  as  his  great-grandfather 
(Louis  XIV.),  more  glorious  than  all  his  ancestors ;  and  his 
humanity  will  be  the  source  of  our  felicity  on  earth  and  of  liis 
happiness  in  heaven."  ' 

In  addition  to  his  sermons  Massillon  wrote  Panegyrics  of 
the  Saints,  Ecclesiastical  Conferences,  considered  by  Maury  his 
best  work,  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  Synodal  Discourses,  and 
Episcopal  Charges. 

'  "  Ecoutez  cette  multitude  que  Jesus-Christ  rassasie  aujourd'hui  dans  le 
desert  ;  ils  veulent  retablir  roi  sur  eu.v  :  vt  rapercnl  cum  ct  fuccrcnt  cum 
regem.  Ils  lui  dressent  deja  un  troiie  dans  leur  cccur,  ue  jiouvant  le  faiie  re- 
monter  encore  sur  celui  de  David  et  des  rois  de  Juda  ses  ancetres  :  ils  ne 
reconiiaissent  son  droit  a  la  royaute  que  yar  son  hunianite.  Ah  !  si  les 
hommes  se  donnaientdes  maitres,  ce  ne  serait  ni  les  plus  nobles,  ni  les  plug 
vaillauts  qu'ils  choisiraient ;  ce  serait  les  plus  tendres,  les  plus  liuniaiiis,  dt-a 
inaitresqui  fussent  en  nieme  temps  leurs  peres. 

"  Heureuse  la  nation,  grand  Dieu,  a  qui  vous  destiuez  dans  votre  miseri- 
corde  un  souverain  de  ce  caracttre  !  D'heureux  presages  semblent  nous  le 
promettre  ;  la  clemence  et  la  majeste,  peintes  sur  le  front  de  cet  auguste 
enfant,  nous  annoncent  dejix  la  felicite  de  nos  peuples  ;  ses  inclinations  donees 
et  bienfaisantes  rassurent  et  font  croitre  tons  les  joui-s  nos  esperances.  C'ultivez 
done,  0  mon  Dieu,  ces  jtrcniiers  gages  de  notre  boiiheur.  llendez-le  aubsi 
tendre  pour  les  peuples  que  le  prince  pieu.x  auquel  il  doit  la  naissance,  et  que 
vous  n'avez  fait  c|uc  montrer  a  la  tene.  II  ne  voulait  rcgiier,  vous  le  savez, 
que  pour  nous  rendre  heureux  ;  nos  niisi-res  etaient  ses  miseres,  nos  afflictions 
ctaient  les  siennes,  et  son  creur  ne  faisait  (lu'un  co-ur  avec  le  notre.  Que  la 
clemence  et  la  misericorde  croissent  done  avec  I'dge  dans  cet  enfant  jtreeieux, 
et  coident  eu  lui  avec  le  .sang  dun  pere  si  Inmiainet  si  nii.serieordieux  !  que  la 
douceur  et  la  majeste  de  son  front  soit  toujours  une  image  de  eclle  de  sou 
iinic  !  Que  son  peuplc  lui  soit  aussi  cherqu'il  est  lui-meme  ehcr  a  son  pcuple  I 
Qu'il  prenne  dans  la  tendres.se  de  la  nation  pour  lui  la  regie  et  la  mesure  do 
I'amour  qu'il  doit  avoir  pourelle!  Tar  la  il  sera  aussi  grand  que  son  bisiikul, 
plus  glorieux  que  tous  ses  ancetres  ;  et  son  liumanite  sera  la  source  de  notre 
feliritc  sur  la  terre  et  de  son  bonheur  dans  le  eiel." 
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g  4.  A  Spiritual  Female  Author  and  a  Sceptic. 

Alatlame  de  la  ]\Iothe-Guyon,^  of  •whom  Ave  have  already 
made  mention,  a  young  and  attracti\'e  Avidow,  who  devoted 
herself  to  a  religious  life,  and  became  the  Mere  Angeliqiie  of 
a  sort  of  amorous  mysticism  only  less  pronounced  than  the 
exaggerated  quietism  of  the  Spaniard  Molinos,-  is  a  notable 
figure  in  the  later  decades  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'.  The 
spirit  of  her  devotion  may  "svell  have  been  inherited  direct 
from  Saint  Theresa  and  Saint  Francois  de  Sales  ;  but  in  her 
mouth  the  doctrine  became  an  aggi-avated  sentimentalism, 
leading  to  the  utter  neglect  of  all  worldly  and  social  duties, 
and  not  without  danger  of  inducing  the  vices  natural  to  idle- 
ness and  excess  of  sentiment.  She  wrote  more  than  one 
work.  Her  Short  and  Easy  Means  of  jyTaying  luith  the  Heart, 
establishes  the  principle  which  underlies  her  philosophy  of 
religion.  For  the  Chiistian,  she  maintains,  it  is  sufficient,  and 
even  advisable,  that  ri  his  communing  with  God  he  should 
dispense  with  the  use  of  words,  and  suffer  his  heart  to  be 
moved  by  divine  impulse,  to  feel  rather  than  think  his  vows. 
To  this  end  seclusion  and  silence  are  to  be  desired,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary,  and  by  this  means  the  heart  is  en- 
gaged in  an  unceasing  act  of  worship,  and  becomes  immersed 
in  the  "  ocean  of  divinity ;"  a  habit  which  might  be  so  induced 
and  cultivated  that  "  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  would 
possess  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  anchorites,  and  labourers 
guiding  the  ploughshare  would  commune  happily  with  God ; 
all  vice  would  be  banished  in  a  short  time,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  would  be  realised  on  earth."  Others  more  fortunate, 
to  whom  bodily  activity  is  not  a  necessity,  might  attain  the 
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condition  of  complete  passiveness,  and  might  adore  the 
Divinity  with  a  repose  of  body  and  soul  equal  to  His 
own.  The  heart,  plunged  in  such  ecstasy,  would  be  identi- 
fied with  the  heart  of  God ;  all  external  things  would 
become  indifferent  to  it,  and  crime  would  have  no  power  to 
sully  it. 

Such  is  the  teaching  unfolded  in  the  Short  and  Easy 
Means,  expanded  in  the  Spiritual  Torrents,  which  brought 
down  persecution  on  the  head  of  ^ladame  Guyon,  but  which 
previously  enlisted  for  her  the  sympathies  of  Fenelon,  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  even  of  the  sisterhood  of  Saint-Cyr. 
In  the  result,  this  new-fangled  quietism  was  checked  and 
almost  suppressed ;  and  its  liigh-priestess,  imprisoned  at 
Vincennes,  retracted  her  opinions,  though  without  regaining 
her  liberty. 

Charles  de  Saint-Evremond,^  a  nonagenarian,  who  took  part 
in  nearly  the  wliole  literary  activity  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  wlio  yet  died  inspired  witli  the  riper  ideas  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  at  once  a  classical  scholar,  a 
commentator,  a  critic,  a  moralist,  and  a  historian.  Born  at 
Coutances,  in  Normandy,  he  commenced  an  adventurous 
career  as  a  soldier,  and  wielded  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword 
during  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde.  Independent  in 
thougbt  as  he  was  bold  in  expression,  he  held  aloof  from  the 
tide  of  flatteiy  which  greeted  the  earlier  successes  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  gave  grievous  offence  to  that  monarch  by  writing 
a  satirical  letter  to  the  Duke  de  Crcqui  about  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Tliis  letter  was  never  published,  but  the 
nianu-script  was  discovered  two  years  after  it  was  written,  in 
a  box  which  the  writer  had  entrusted  to  Madame  Duple.ssis- 
Jielli^re,  a  friend  of  Fouquet.  Saint-Kvremond,  finding  him- 
self in  danger  of  the  Bastille,  fled  from  his  native  country, 
and  went  first  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  England,  where 
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he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  where  he  continued 
to  M'rite,  and  eventually  secured  a  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  productions  are  numerous,  though  none  of  them 
has  any  very  great  pretensions.  They  were  in  high  favour 
amongst  his  contemporaries  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  their 
necessarily  surreptitious  publication  in  France  contributed  not 
a  little.  It  may  be  that  a  certain  epicureanism  of  disposition 
alone  prevented  him  from  completing  some  work  of  wider 
eeopo  and  more  thorough  elaboration,  which  might  have 
rendered  him  as  famous  as  the  best  kindred  spirits  of  his  day. 
'•'In  order  to  raise  him  to  the  first  rank,"  a  French  critic^  has 
said  of  Saint-Evremond,  "he  needed  perhaps  only  the  courage 
of  an  ambition  able  to  apply  itself  perseveringly  to  lofty 
objects.  "Was  he  not  so  indiflerent  to  his  literary  glory  that 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  eight  ages  of  glory  to 
eight  days  of  existence  ?  And  yet,  although  he  wrote  without 
thought  of  the  morrow,  for  his  own  jDleasure  and  that  of  tiie 
circles  in  which  his  energy  was  aroused,  there  are  many 
enduring  passages  in  the  too  confused  variety  of  these 
detached  fragments,  wherein  so  much  ingenious  reason  is 
combined  with  the  caprices  of  an  entertaining  pen."  Amongst 
Saint-Evremond's  best  kno\\'n  productions,  which  are  read  to 
this  day,  we  may  mention  his  Parallel  between  Turenne  and 
Condi,  his  Bejiections  on  the  varied  Genius  of  the  Boman  People^ 
BeJJedions  on  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  Observations  on  Sallust  and 
Tacitus,  and  a  Discourse  on  Belles  Lettres. 


§  5,  Y/p.iTERs  OF  Memoirs. 

The  political  and  social  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  regency  is  illustrated  by  the 
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works  of  a  number  of  writers  of  memoirs,  more  or  less  inte- 
resting and  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
decline  of  France,  and  on  its  causes.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
siderable, both  for  their  revelations  and  for  their  literary 
style,  are  the  Memoirs  of  Louis  de  Rouvroi,  Duke  de  Saint- 
Simon.^  The  son  of  a  lieutenant-general,  he  obtained  his 
company  in  a  cavalry  regiment  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
after  serving  with  some  distinction,  left  the  army  in  1702, 
and  lived  at  court,  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  Grand 
Monarqiie,  until  the  lattei-'s  death.  Saint-Simon's  Memoirs 
are  not  an  afterthought  of  old  age.  He  seems  from  the  first 
to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  preserving  a  record  of  all  that 
passed  before  his  eyes  ;  and  though  he  did  not  complete  the 
task  until  close  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  doubtless  wrote  nnich 
of  what  w^e  now  possess  whilst  yet  a  young  man. 

Scarcely  of  age,  Saint-Simon  allied  himself  with  the 
reforming  party  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  desiring  in  par- 
ticular to  assign  limits  to  the  royal  prerogative,  in  the  interest 
of  his  own  order  rather  than  of  the  commonalty,  no  doubt 
lionestly  believing  that  the  greater  influence  of  tlie  nobility 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  evils  arising  from  an  abuse  of  the 
absolute  power  of  the  crown.  His  advice  and  fricMidship 
were  esteemed  both  by  the  Duke  of  Buigundy  and  by  the 
Duke  d'Orleans."  The  latter,  whom  report  accused  of  having 
exhausted  the  catalogue  of  human  vices  even  before  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  had  been  expressly  excluded  from  the  future 
government  of  the  country  by  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  Saint- 
Simon  advised  him  to  appeal  from  that  decision  to  that  of 
the  peer.s  of  France  ;  and  when  Philip  became  Regent  he 
made  the  young  duke  a  member  of  his  council.  In  this 
capacity  Saint-Simon  displayed  much  boldness  and  no  in- 
considerable statesmanship  and  integrity.  He  advised,  indeed, 
a  univer.sul  bankrujitcy   and  national  ropudiation  ;    but  be 
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also  counselled  the  convocation  of  the  States-geneva],  and  did 
his  hest  to  induce  moderation  in  the  negotiations  pending 
between  France  and  the  nations  with  whom  she  had  so  long 
■waged  war.  His  expedients  for  raising  money  were  both 
numerous  and  shrewd  :  he  extracted  it  from  foreign  nations 
as  well  as  from  his  own  fellow-countrymen  ;  anil  yet  his 
counsel  led  to  the  reform  of  the  taxation  in  more  than  one 
respect,  and  to  the  judicious  application  of  the  money  raised 
by  his  devices.  If,  however,  Saint-Simon  was  one  of  the 
regent's  friends  in  matters  of  state,  he  was  by  no  means  one 
of  the  roiih  with  whom  Philippe  d'Orleans  loved  to  associate : 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  morning,  not  of  the  evening,^  and  his 
reputation  for  uprightness  of  conduct  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It 
is  true  that  he  opposed  the  Regent's  desire  to  re-admit  the 
expatriated  Protestants,  and  that  in  many  other  respects  his 
advice  was  short-sighted  and  tortuous.  Yet  on  the  whole  he 
was  one  of  the  most  honest  of  the  council  of  regency  to  which 
the  affairs  of  France  were  committed. 

Saint-Simon's  Memoirs  embrace  the  second  half  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  commencing  with  the  year  1694,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  tlie  regency,  and  ending  with  the 
year  1725.  Whenever  he  is  able  to  speak  of  events  which 
passed  before  his  own  eyes,  and  when  he  does  not  wish 
to  give  vent  to  his  malice  or  to  revenge  himself  upon 
his  enemies,  he  depicts  graphically,  and  with  much  of 
the  instinct  of  a  genuine  historian.  He  may  be  a  gossip, 
but  he  is  a  gossip  of  the  best  kind,  conscious  that 
what  he  relates  may  form  part  of  the  serious  annals  of 
his  generation.  His  style  may  be  peculiar,  but  it  is 
concise,  and  at  least  his  own  ;  and  it  gains  force  by  his 
originality,  and  often  by  its  straightforwardness.  He  finds  a 
phrase  or  a  word  for  the  man  he  wishes  to  sketch,  and  it  will 
stick  to  him ;  whilst  its  truth  is  enhanced  by  a  tinge  of  the 
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causticity  of  Saint-Simon.  He  never  forgets  tliat  he  is  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  with  duties  and  privileges  distinct  from  those 
of  the  monarch  ;  and  his  pride  of  caste  leads  him  to 
take  a  stand  to  some  degree  independent  of  the  king  him- 
self, and  of  those  through  whom  the  king  chose  to  act.  He 
did  not  doubt,  for  instance,  that  Louis  had  married  ^ladame 
de  Maintenon  ;  but  he  never  consented  to  acknowledge  and 
pay  court  to  the  latter  as  to  a  queen.  He  resented  the  con- 
version of  the  court  into  a  clique,  in  which  a  woman  was 
virtually  absolute  ;  and  hence  he  never  attained,  under  Louis, 
the  influence  possessed  by  many  of  his  inferiors.  With  a 
great  amount  of  haughtiness  and  even  loftiness  of  character, 
Saint-Simon  undoubtedly  combines  no  small  amount  of  petti- 
ness. Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  gravity  with 
which  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the  question  whether 
the  first  president  of  the  council  should  wear  his  cap 
whilst  officially  engaged,  or  whether  he  should  lay  it  before 
him  on  the  table.  This  affaire  du  honnct  is,  in  fact,  a 
curiosity  of  history;  it  is  the  gist  of  Saint-Simon's  narra- 
tive, the  type  of  the  littlenesses  which  occupy  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  Memoirs.  The  lack  of  discernment  and  judgment 
which  has  led  Saint-Simon  into  such  a  quagmire  of  unim- 
j)ortant  trifles  almost  justifies  the  ridicule  which  has  been 
cast  upon  him  by  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  but  the 
really  valuable  portions  of  his  book  so  far  outweigh  the  re- 
maind(;r,  that  his  credit  as  a  writer  of  memoirs  easily  survives 
the  disdain  of  his  detractors. 

Few  portions  of  Saint-Simon's  Memoirs  are  more  graphic 
than  those  which  reproduce  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  with  all 
the  clearness  and  baldness  of  an  unflattering  })h<)togra})h. 
The  duke  tells  us  the  truth  of  tlic  selfi.sh  king  and  his 
victims,  and  says  of  him,  "Louis  XIV.,  without  the  fear  of 
the  devil,  which  God  left  him  even  in  his  greatest  disorders, 
would  have  been  worshipped."     Do  we  n(jt  see,  as  we  read 
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this,  the  haughty,  proud  monarch,  strutting  about  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  acting  his  royal  part ;  and  do  we  not  feel  that 
there  is  no  reservation  in  the  mind  of  the  writer?  "When 
passion  does  not  sway  him  he  is  impartial :  if  anything,  he 
liked  Louis,  and  disliked  Madame  de  IMaintenon.  Hear  in  a 
few  words  what  he  says  of  the  relations  existing  between 
them  when  both  m  ere  already  old  : — 

"  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  Avas  greatly  afraid  of  the  open 
air,  and  of  many  other  unpleasant  things,  could  not  on  this  score 
obtain  any  immunity.  All  that  she  secured,  under  pretext  of 
modesty  and  other  reasons,  was  that  she  should  travel  alone  ; 
but,  Avhatever  her  condition,  she  Avas  obliged  to  set  out,  and  to 
follow  at  the  moment  arranged,  and  to  be  at  her  destination, 
and  duly  prepared,  before  the  king  came  to  her.  She  made 
many  journeys  to  Marly  in  a  state  in  which  it  would  not  be  fit 
for  a  servant  to  travel.  She  made  one  to  Fontainebleau  when 
it  really  could  not  be  told  Avhether  she  would  not  die  on  the 
road.  In  whatever  condition  she  might  be,  the  king  went  to 
her  at  his  usual  hour,  and  did  Avhat  he  had  designed  ;  even  if 
she  were  iu  bed,  and  perspiring  heavily  with  fever.  The  king, 
who,  as  has  been  said,  liked  the  fresh  air,  and  who  shunned  the 
heat  of  a  room,  expressed  surprise  on  arriving  to  find  everything 
closed,  and  had  the  windows  open,  not  relenting  though  he  saw 
her  in  this  condition,  and  that  up  to  ten  o'clock,  when  he  went 
away  to  supper,  and  without  considering  the  coolness  of  the 
night.  If  there  was  to  be  music,  fever  or  headache  made  no 
difference  ;  and  a  hundred  lamps  in  the  eyes.  Thus  the  king 
always  took  his  own  course,  without  ever  asking  her  if  she  were 
not  troubled  by  it." 

This  is  history  of  the  most  painful  character,  but  it  is 
also  most  truthful.  Saint-Simon  tells  us  more  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  court  than  half-a-dozen  of  his  contemporaries  put 
togetlier. 

Another  court-chronicler  was  rhil.ippe  de  Courcillon, 
Marquis  de  Dangeau,^  a  descendant,  through  his  mother,  of 
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Duplessis-Mornay,  of  an  old  Huguenot  family,  but  too 
good  a  courtier  to  remain  a  Protestant  long.  He  became 
early  in  life  a  Eoman  Catholic,  served  under  Turenne  and 
in  Flanders,  was  aide-de-camp  of  the  king,  and  entrusted 
Mitli  several  diplomatic  missions.  He  was  a  favourite  of 
Louis  and  the  royal  family.  The  Marquis  wrote  a  Journal, 
which  contains  everything  that  was  done  at  court  from 
168-4  until  1720,  and  gives  a  very  minute  though  faith 
ful  picture  of  the  life  and  doings  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
and  his  family.  It  is  a  mere  diary,  rather  monotonous,  and 
possessing  neither  the  causticity  nor  the  interest  of  Saint- 
Simon. 

The  memoirs  of  Charles  Perrault  ^  end  where  Saint- 
Simon  begins  ;  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  his  Illustrious  Men  of  the  Aye  of  Louis  XIV. 
deals  only  with  those  wlio  had  earned  notoriety  before  Saint- 
Simon  attained  his  majority.  A  Parliamentary  advocate,  a 
client  of  Colbert's,  and  comptroller-general  of  royal  buildings, 
he  had  many  opportunities  of  mi.xing  with  and  studying  the 
manners  of  the  men  of  the  day.  He  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a 
'sxriter  of  memoirs,  and  his  Parallel  between  tlie  Ancients  and 
the  Moderns  is  marked  by  much  discrimination,  although  it 
drew  down  upon  him  a  crushing  reply  from  Boileau.  Perrault, 
however,  is  best  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  Fairy  Tales^ 
whereof  a  fellow-countryman  ^  has  written — "  "What  a  lively 
attraction  there  is  in  the  smallest  details  of  tliese  charming 
trifles  !  AVhat  truth  in  the  characters  !  What  ingenious  and 
unexpected  originality  in  the  circumlocution !  AVhat  fresh 
and  striking  vigour  in  the  dialogues  !  Thus  I  am  not  afraid 
to  assert  that,  so  long  as  there  remains  in  our  hemisphere  a 
people,  a  tribe,  a  village,  a  tent,  in  which  civilisation  dis- 
coven:  a  refuge  against  the  progressive  invasions  of  barbarism, 

•  1628-1703.  »  Charles  Nodi.r. 
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there  will  be  related,  by  the  light  of  the  solitary  hearth,  tlie 
adventurous  Odyssey  of  Tom  Thumb,  the  conjugal  revenge 
of  Blue,  Beard,  the.  clever  manoeuvres  of  Puss  in  Boots  ;  and 
the  Ulysses,  the  Othello,  the  Figaro  of  the  children  will 
survive  as  long  as  the  others." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

§  1.  Literature  of  the  Eefugees. 

"  How  far  Louis  XIV.  carried  his  zeal  for  the  church — that 
virtue  of  sovereigns  who  have  received  power  and  the  sword 
only  that  they  may  be  props  of  the  altar  and  defenders  of  its 
doctrine  !  Specious  reasons  of  state  !  in  vain  did  you  oppose 
to  Louis  the  timid  views  of  human  wisdom,  tlie  body  of  the 
realm  enfeebled  by  the  flight  of  so  many  citizens,  the  progress 
of  trade  checked,  either  by  the  deprivation  of  their  industry 
or  by  the  furtive  removal  of  their  wealth  1  Dangers  fortify 
his  zeal.  The  work  of  God  fears  not  man.  He  believes  that 
he  strengthens  his  throne  by  overthrowing  that  of  error.  The 
profane  temples  are  destroyed,  the  pulpits  of  seduction  are 
cast  down.  The  prophets  of  falsehood  are  torn  from  their 
flocks.  At  the  first  blow  dealt  to  it  by  Louis,  heresy  falls, 
disappears,  and  is  reduced  either  to  hide  itself  in  the  obscurity 
whence  it  issued,  or  to  cross  the  seas,  and  to  take  with  it  into 
foreign  lands  its  false  gods,  its  bitterness,  and  its  rage." 

It  was  one  of  the  harshest,  least  just,  and  perhaps  we  may 
add  the  most  ironical  things  that  Massillon  has  written  ;  and 
it  may  at  all  events  be  sui)pl»'monted  by  the  natural  remark 
that,  whatever  else  the  fugitive  Hiiguenots  carried  with  them 
from  France,  during  the  persecution  which  followed  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  they  carried  their  patience, 
their  courage,  tlieir  handicraft,  and  mental  gifts,  enriching  the 

'   Masttilloii,  Funcml  Oration  on  Louin  XII'. 
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countries  to  which  they  fled  as  much  as  they  impoverished  the 
land  from  which  they  were  driven.  As  to  tlie  number  of  these 
exiles  accounts  have  greatly  varied  ;  but  it  is  not  unsafe  to 
rely  upon  the  computation  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  writer,  who 
estimates  the  number  at  230,000.^  Massillon  is  so  far  right 
that  Louis  did  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do  thoroughly. 
"Writing  to  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  in  the  midst  of  the  dragon- 
nadcs,  ]\Iadame  de  IMaintenon  says  :  "  The  soldiers  are  hilling 
numbers  of  the  fanatics  ;  they  hope  soon  to  rid  Languedoc 
of  them."  Madame  de  Sevigne,  writing  to  a  friend  from 
Brittany,  and  ridiculing  the  notion  that  she  was  dull,  ex- 
claims :  "  No,  we  are  not  so  dull.  Hanging  is  my  recreation. 
They  have  just  taken  four-and-twenty  or  thirty  of  these  men, 
and  are  going  to  throw  them  off."  If  a  joke,  a  very  ghastly 
one.  And  again,  writing  to  Bussy-Eabutin,  she  says  :  "  You 
have  doubtless  seen  the  edict  by  which  the  king  revokes  that 
of  Nantes.  There  is  nothing  so  fine  as  what  it  contains,  and 
never  has  any  king  done,  or  will  do,  a  more  memorable  deed." 
Whereto  her  cousin  replies  :  "  I  vastly  admire  the  conduct  of 
the  king  in  destroying  the  Huguenots.  The  wars  which  have 
been  carried  on  against  them,  and  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
had  given  some  reputation  to  the  sect.  His  Majesty  has 
gradually  undermined  it;  and  the  edict  he  has  just  issued, 
supported  by  the  dragoons  and  by  Bourdaloue,  will  soon  give 
them  the  coii}}  de  grdce."  On  another  occasion  Madame  de 
Sevigne  writes  to  the  same  correspondent,  relating  a  dreadfully 
fatiguing  journey  which  her  son-in-law,  M.  de  Grignan,  had 
made  in  Dauphine,  "  to  pursue  and  punish  the  miserable 
Huguenots,  who  issued  from  their  holes,  and  vanished  like 
ghosts  to  avoid  extermination."  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 
writes  :  "  The  king  has  worked  great  miracles  against  the 
Huguenots  ;  and  the  authority  which  he  has  employed  to  unite 

'  Mr.  Smiles,  in  his  Huguenots  in  France,  lias  brought  together  a  large  con- 
sensus of  contemporary  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
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them  to  the  church  will  be  most  salutary  to  tliemselves  and 
to  their  children,  who  will  be  educated  in  the  purity  of  the 
faith."  In  the  Academy,  the  Abbe  Tallemant  des  Ueanx,  M"ho 
himself  had  been  a  Huguenot,  referring  to  the  destruction  of  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship  by  the  mob  of  Charenton,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Happy  ruins,  the  finest  trophy  France  ever 
beheld!"  Thomas  Corneille  eulogised  Louis  for  "throttling 
the  Eeformation."  Fontenelle  won  a  prize  given  by  the 
Academy  for  a  poem  on  the  Eevocation.  La  Fontaine,  La 
Bruyere,  Quinault,  ^ladame  Deshoulieres,  the  tender  singer 
of  Seine  pastorals,  and  many  others  of  undoubted  piety  and 
sense,  in  addition  to  the  great  ecclesia.stics  already  cited, 
praised  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  and  rejoiced  at 
what  only  a  few  Catholics  perceived  to  be  a  notable  disaster 
for  France. 

The  refugees  fled  to  England,  to  Holland,  to  Switzerland, 
to  Germany :  ministers,  professors,  scholars,  gentlemen  of 
refined  education  and  taste,  as  well  as  artizans  and  labourers 
who  were  able  to  secure  the  means  of  escape.  "  ^Men  of  com- 
merce and  industry  betook  themselves  to  England,  Germany, 
and  al)ove  all  Prussia,  which  held  out  attractions  for  them  ; 
men  of  war,  sailors  for  the  most  part,  to  England  and  the 
United  Provinces  ;  theologians  or  ardent  believers,  whom 
Switzerland  could  not  receive,  and  whom  the  prudent  policy 
of  the  Cantons  did  not  permit  them  to  retain,  took  their  way 
to  Holland,  whither  the  nobility,  with  the  lettered  portion  of 
the  dmifjrds,  rapidly  crowded."^  There  were  many  reasons  why 
the  most  cultivated  of  the  refugees  preferred  Holland  as  their 
country  of  exile.  They  found  there  a  certain  robust  political 
freedom,  a  greater  liberty  of  the  press,  and  even  a  more  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  their  own  language  than  in  England  or 
Germany.     Writing  in  10S-J-,  Bayle  says  :  "  The  French  lan- 

'  M.  Siiyous,  Histoirede  la  litUrature/ran^ai.ie  d  V Elranger,  vol.  i,  p.  220, 
to  wlioin  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  tiiis  and  the  following  cliai'tcrs. 
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guage  is  so  well  known  in  this  country  that  French  books 
have  greater  circulation  than  any  others.  There  are  liardly 
any  men  of  letters  who  do  not  understand  Frencli,  even  if 
they  cannot  speak' it.  Latin  is  not  so  well  kuown,  which  is 
the  reason  why  ]\I.  Jurieu  now  delivers  all  his  lectures  in 
French,  that  he  may  have  for  hearers  even  those  who  do  not 
understand  Latin."  ^ 


§  2.  Bayle,  his  Fkiends  and  Opponents. 

Pierre  Bayle^  and  Pierre  Jurieu^  were  amongst  the  first  of 
the  religious  6migrds  who  settled  in  Holland,  having  together 
sought  a  refuge  in  Eotterdam,  upon  the  enforced  closing  of 
the  Academy  at  Sedan/  in  1681.  This  Academy  was  one  of 
the  four  principal  Protestant  seminaries  of  learning  in 
France ;  its  professors — Bayle,  Jurieu,  Abbadie,  Basnage,  and 
others — all  expatriated  by  the  same  oppressive  decree,  were 
amongst  the  soundest  scholars  and  acutest  critics  of  their  age. 

Jurieu,  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Blois,  and  of  the 
daughter  of  Pierre  Dumoulin,  had  studied  theology  both  in 
Holland  and  England  ;  and  his  reputation  was  such  that  he 
received,  whilst  yet  young,  numerous  invitations  from 
churches  and  academies  in  his  native  country  to  accept  office. 
He  chose  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  and  Hebrew  at  Sedan, 
and  devoted  himself  at  once  to  his  students  and  the  labours 
of  his  pastoral  charge.  Not  without  ambition  of  a  still  higher 
order,   he    aimed  at   being   the   Bossuet   of  the   Protestant 

^  Nouvdles  LeUres  de  Bayle,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

2  1647-170(3.  3  1637-1713. 

*  The  town  itself,  the  Lille  of  the  seventeenth  century,  M'ith  upwards 
of  a  humlreil  manufactories  of  iron,  steel,  and  broadcloth,  was  completely 
ruined  by  the  dispersion  of  tlie  Protestants.  The  destiny  of  France  had  in 
store  for  it  a  more  enduring,  though  a  very  different  kind  of  notorietj' ! 
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Church  ;  and  indeed,  by  his  oratorical  power,  his  energy,  and 
personal  influence,  he  affords  a  tolerably  close  parallel  with 
Bossuet,  in  all  except  the  possession  of  worldly  fortune  and 
repute.  He  was  one  of  the  stauuchest  opponents  of  those  who 
sought  to  bring  about  a  pacific  reunion  of  the  two  Churches, 
and  wrote,  with  great  controversial  force  and  no  little  ele- 
gance, a  number  of  polemical  works  whicli  entitle  him  to  con- 
siderable literary  fame.^  In  HolUmd  he  continued  to  write, 
with  ever-increasing  force  and  even  violence.  In  his  exile 
he  became  imbued  with  mysticism  ;  and  his  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  printed  in  1G8G,  and  circulated  secretly  in 
France,  wherein  he  announced  the  speedy  deliverance  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Papist  Babylon, 
incited  an  outbreak  of  fanaticism  in  the  Cevennes,  which  was 
attended  by  a  great  amount  of  bloodshed.  In  1688  and  the 
following  y<^ar  he  caused  to  be  issued  at  Rotterdam  the  Siylis 
of  Enslaved  France,  aspiring  to  he  Free — a  famous  series  of 
pamphlets  attributed  to  Levassor,  an  Oratorian  who  had  be- 
come a  Protestant.  jNI.  Henri  Martin^  says  of  these  pamphlets 
that  they  are  "  a  singular  medley  of  liberal  aspirations  and 
retrograde   tendencies   towards   an    imperfectly    appreciated 

^  In  1G7.'>  he  published  an  Apology  for  the  Morals  of  (he  Jlrfur^vrs,  or  a 
Defence  of  their  Doctrine  touching  Justification,  the  Perseverance  of  the  truf. 
Saints,  and  the  Certitude  that  each  Believer  ought  to  have  and  must  have  of 
his  Salvation.  This  hist  work  \va.s  a  reply  to  Arnauld's  Orcrtumi'iig  of  ths 
Morality  of  Jesus  by  the  Doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  touching  Justification — a 
somewhat  UHJust  and  ungenerous  attack  by  the  Jansenist  doctor  on  the 
morals  of  tlie  Ilcforuiation.  Five  years  later  he  wrote  his  Preservative  against 
Change  of  Pel ig ion,  or  a  just  and  true  Representation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  as  opposed  to  the  flaite.ring  Portraits  which  have  been  drawn,  of  it, 
aiid  especially  to  Uiat  of  M.  de  Condom.  This  he  followed  up  in  the  succeeding 
year  by  his  Policy  of  the  Clergy  of  France,  or  Curious  Discussions  between  two 
Roman  Catholics,  the  one  a  Parisian  and  the  otlicr  a  Provincial,  on  the  Means 
employed  in  tluse  days  to  destroy  the  Protestant  PMigion  in  this  Kingdom. 
The  last  work  es{H.'cially  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  authorities  of  tha 
Churcli  and  the  Government,  and  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Academy  at  Sedan. 

'  II istoire  de  France,  vol.  xiv.  p.  169, 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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past,  and'  are  especially  cliavacterised  by  that  hatred  of 
niodeni  political  and  administrative  unity  which  Boulain- 
villiers  and  Saint-Simon  were  about  to  express  with  so  much 
energy.  To  read  them  with  moderate  attention  is  enough  to 
show  tiiat  they  cannot  be  Jurieu's  own,  except  perhaps  the 
last  three  or  four  of  the  fifteen.  Jurieu  would  never  have 
expressed  himself  on  the  Roman  Church  as  is  done  in  these 
pages,  still  all  but  Catholic  ;  and  the  political  and  rational- 
istic spirit  of  these  writings  has  nothing  of  his  mystic  and 
apocalyptic  audacity."^  Nothing,  in  fact,  came  amiss  to 
Jurieu  by  which  he  could  count  on  wounding  the  Roman 
Church.  The  close  of  his  life  was  disturbed  by  his  quarrel 
with  Bayle,  who,  inclining  to  free  thought  in  religious  matters, 
declared  boldly  against  theological  constraint.  Jurieu,  AAhilst 
opposed  to  the  tolerant  principles  of  his  former  friend,  was 
in  political  theory  a  cliampion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  Bayle  attacked  him  both  on  this  ground  and  on 
the  ground  of  his  uncompromising  Calvinism,  almost  wholly 
breaking  away  from  the  religious  traditions  of  his  youth, 

Bayle  was,  like  Jurieu,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  pastor, 
and  his  education,  neglected  at  first,  was  afterwards  pursued 
with  intense  eagerness,  but  with  too  little  system  to  produce 
an  exact  scholar  or  a  thoroughly  well-regulated  mind.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  abjured  the  Protestantism  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  only  to  return  to  it  a  year  or 
two  later.  His  father  sent  him  to  Geneva  that  he  might  pre- 
pare to  enter  his  own  calling  ;  but  the  restless  mind  of  the 
future  critic  and  philosopher  revolted  against  the  constraints 
of  theological  study  ;  he  became  tutor  in  several  families  in 
succession,  and  whilst  in  Switzerland  made  many  friends  ; 
Basnage,  Louis  Tronchin,  and  Constant  amongst  them.  His 
letters,  still  extant,  prove  at  once  the  activity  of  his  mind 

^  The  Protestant  French  historian,  Michel  Nicolas,  maintains,   however, 
that  they  are  written  by  Jurieu. 
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and  tlie  philosophic  predilections  which  he  entertained  at 
that  period  of  his  career.  The  style  which,  ripened  and  com- 
pressed, appeared  years  afterwards  in  his  Dictionary,  is  already 
manifest  in  these  fresh,  quaint, and  discursive  letters,  the  letters 
of  a  bookworm  and  a  hoarder  of  literary  odds  and  ends,  and 
still  the  letters  of  a  philosopher.  Writing  on  one  occasion  to 
his  elder  brotlier,  who  liad  come  into  a  small  property,  he 
says  : 

"  I  had  wished  with  a  very  sincere  lieart  that  it  had  been 
more  considerable.  Such  as  it  is,  may  God  vouclisafe  to  let  j'ou 
long  and  peaceably  enjoy  it.  Martial,  enumerating  the  things 
necessary  to  a  happy  life,  sets  first  of  all  property  accruing  by 
heritage,  and  not  acquired  by  severe  labours,  absence  of  legal 
strife,  and  domestic  arrangements  not  liable  to  interruption  :  res 
non  parta  lahore  sed  relicta,  focus  perennis,  lis  nunquam.  With  the 
iirst  it«^m  I  wish  you  may  have  all  the  rest ;  and  as  for  the  offers 
you  so  generously  make  me,  believe  me,  my  dear  brotlier,  that 
they  are  superfluous.  Knowing  as  I  do  your  candour,  your 
affection  and  disinterestedness,  I  believed  that  what  was  yours 
was  mine  ;  and  believe  that  I  would  do  the  same  for  you  if  I  had 
any  good  fortune.'" 

lieturning  to  France  after  a  few  years,  Bayle  taught  suc- 
cessively at  liuuen  and  at  Paris,  until  Pasnage,  who  had 
accepted  a  chair  at  Sedan,  procured  fnr  his  friend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  Academy  of 
that  town.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Bayle  was  a  little  out 
of  place  in  that  professorship.  He  was  a  philosopher  rather 
uegatively  than  positively  and  scholastically,  as  he  con- 
fesses hims<.'lf:  "I  am  a  peripatetic  in  everything  except 
as  regards  physics,  wherein  I  am  entirely  against  Aristotle 
or  Descartes."  Nor  was  he  even  consistent,  eitlier  in  his 
present  profession  <tr  by  natural  bi-nt  of  mind.  A  young 
Jesuit   had  sought  to  prove — perhaps  no  very  dillicult  tJisk 

'  SoukIUs  Lctlres,  vol.  i.  p.  I'JO. 
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— that  Malebraiiche,  like  liis  master  Descartes,  exhibited  a 
tendency  unfavourable  to  Eonian  Catholicism,  and  rather  in 
conformity  with  the  Calviuistic  doctrine.  Bayle  went  out 
of  his  way  to  defend  Descartes  against  what,  at  least  in  his 
eyes,  should  not  have  been  a  very  serious  accusation.  It 
was  at  Sedan  that  Bayle's  friendship  for  Jurieu  was  com- 
menced and  cultivated ;  although  it  is  evident  from  his 
voluminous  correspondence  that  he  numbered  amongst  his 
acquaintance  several  of  the  prominent  Eomanists  of  the 
literary  -world. 

His  first  work  of  importance  was  a  volume  of  Thoughts 
concerning  the  Comet,  published  in  Eotterdam  soon  after 
taking  up  his  residence  there.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
great  comet  of  1680,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able discussion  amongst  scientific  men,  and  of  no  little  con- 
sternation on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  first  sketcli  of  the 
work  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Paris  Mcrcurc,  the 
publication  of  which  had  been  forbidden  by  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  from  whom  an  authorisation  would  have  been 
necessary.  In  1682  he  addressed  this  letter,  developed  and 
enlarged,  to  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  succeeding  editions 
bear  the  title  of  Various  Thoughts,  written  to  a  Doctor  of  the 
Sorhonne  on  the  occasion  of  the  Comet  rvhich  appeared  in  the 
month  of  December  1680.  The  plan  of  this  singular  work  is 
somewhat  quaint.  If,  argues  the  author,  comets  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  future  worldly  events,  it  must  be  either  as 
causes  or  as  signs — to  produce,  or  to  announce  them  before- 
hand. The  first  supposition  is  at  once  a  heresy  and  an 
absurdity.  To  accept  them  as  signs  of  the  Divine  will 
would  be  altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  revelation  ;  and 
directly  opposed  to  scientific  truth,  since  they  are  manifestly 
a  part  of  the  solar  system  ;  whereas  to  believe  them  to  be 
indications  of  coming  calamities  M'ould  be  to  think  that  God 
would  encourage  idolatry  in  the  human  race,  which  is  an 
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impiety.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  God  Avould  permit 
these  indications  of  coming  events  in  order  to  prevent  men 
from  falling  into  atheism :  whereto  Eayle  replies — that  this 
would  be  to  have  recourse  to  one  evil  in  order  to  prevent 
another,  and,  as  he  maintains,  a  greater  evil  to  prevent  a  less. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  point  to  which  the  author  desired  to 
draw  his  readers — the  comparison  between  idolatry  and 
atheism,  wherein  the  latter  gains  the  full  advantage.  These 
Thoufjhts  are,  in  short,  an  apolog}-  for  atheism  ;  although  in 
another  sense  they  serve  chiefly  as  a  thread  whereon  the 
author  strings  a  thousand  facts,  illustrations,  and  curious  sallies 
of  irony  and  wit.  Bayle  makes  in  his  Thoughts  a  remarkable 
observation.  "  How  do  we  know,"  he  says,  "if  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  not  some  gentleman,  still  learning  at  school, 
who  is  destined  to  become  the  scourge  of  France  before 
twenty  years  have  passed."  This  was  written  in  1G82  ;  and 
Marlborough,  precisely  twenty  years  later,  and  Eugene  of 
Savoy  a  few  years  after  the  specified  time,  verified  the  saying 
of  the  acute  Bayle. 

The  General  Criticism  of  the  History  of  Calvinism,  written 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  was  a  rejoinder  to  Maimbourg's 
History  of  Calvinism,  wherein  the  Jesuit  had  expended  a 
great  deal  of  satire  upon  the  refornied  religion,  but  wliich 
drew  down  upon  himself  a  castigation  from  the  master-critic. 
Bayle's  work  was  condemned  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the 
executioner;  but  it  raised  his  reputation  throughout  France, 
and  inaile  him  the  centre  of  many  hopes  amongst  the  more 
liberal-mindud  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  A  more  important 
labour  now  began  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  exile  ;  for  in 
March  1684  he  brought  out  tlie  first  number  of  Tidings  from 
the  RcpuUic  of  Letters,  printed  in  Amsterdam,  somewliat 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Journal  dcs  Sctrants,  which  de  Sallo  had 
commenced  in  Paris  in  tlie  year  1605.  Each  number  con- 
sisted of  extracts  and  literary  judgments,  arranged  witii  con- 
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siderable  taste  for 'what  was  virtually  a  first  attempt,  and 
which  is  of  inestimable  value  for  the  history  of  contemporary 
European  literature.  The  new  periodical  was  received  with 
much  satisfaction  by  the  reading  public  in  France  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  an  age  of  vast  literary  activity,  and  that 
rather  critical  and  retrospective  than  original.  The  quarrel 
of  "  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns "  was  at  its  height ; 
questions  of  philosophy  and  of  taste  were  discussed  with 
infinite  zest  and  warmth.  Bayle  stood  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  principal  combatants — or  rather  he  combated  them  all  from 
his  own  independent  ground ;  Arnauld,  Bossuet,  ^lalebranche, 
the  Jesuits,  Fontenelle,  Madame  Dacier,  Jurieu  himself,  were 
amongst  the  writers  with  whom  he  delighted  to  measure  his 
strength.  The  English  Eoyal  Society  invited  him  to  main- 
tain a  correspondence  with  them,  at  the  same  tinie  referring 
to  "  the  superior  tact  and  high  talent  of  M.  Bayle  for 
philosophy."  The  friends  of  freedom  in  every  land,  in 
France  especially,  read  the  Tidings  with  eagerness  ;  and  now 
and  again  Bayle  would  receive  a  contribution  from  a  Fi-ench- 
man,  who,  still  clinging  to  his  native  country,  dare  not  or 
could  not  acknowledge  all  that  he  tlioiight.  One  such  came 
from  Fontenelle,  an  allegory  purporting  to  describe,  in  a 
letter  from  Batavia,  a  civil  war  in  the  island  of  Borneo, 
between  two  pretenders  with  tlie  transparent  names  of  Mreo 
and  Ene^ue.^  Bayle  was  on  this  occasion  an  indiscreet 
editor,  and  revealed  the  authorship  of  the  letter;  so  that,  as 
Voltaire  informs  us,  Fontenelle  was  obliged  to  rescue  himself 
on  the  road  to  the  Bastille  by  a  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of 
the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  struck  hard  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  France.  The  same  persecution  which 
filled  Holland  with  refugees,  which  drained  the  life-blood 

'   "  ]»ome  "  and  "  Geneve."     The  lielaf ion  de  Vile  de  Bonito  appeared  id 
the  number  for  January  1686. 
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from  the  unliappy  land,  preparing  tlie  way  gradually  and 
surely  for  the  inundation  of  indifferentisni  and  immoiality 
whereby  France  was  presently  overwhelmed,  wliich  drove 
into  England  many  of  its  best  and  noblest  children,^  made 
itself  bitterly  felt  by  many  of  those  who,  like  Bayle,  had  not 
waited  to  be  expatriated  by  force.  The  exile's  fatluM-  died 
soon  after  the  revocation  ;  his  elder  brother  succumbed  to  the 
rigour  of  a  close  confinement.  Bayle  solaced  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  by  writing  a  pamphlet  full  of  indignation  and 
solemn  warnings,  under  the  title,  "  Wliat  France  v:hoUy 
Catholic  under  Louis  the  Great  rcallij  is;  and  he  followed  it 
up  by  another :  A  'philosophical  Commentary  on  the  saying  of 
Jesus  Christ — '  Compel  them  to  come  in'  ivhcrcin  is  proved  by 
various  demonstrative  arguments  that  there  is  nothing  more 
abominable  than  to  maJcc  conversions  by  force,  and  icherein  are 
refilled  all  the  sophisms  of  forcible  converters,  as  well  as  the 
apology  for  persecutions  made  by  Saint  Augustine;  translated 
from  the  English  of  ^Ir.  Briggs,  by  M.  J.  F.  Canterbury, 
16yo."  ^  The  line  of  argument  may  be  judged  from  a  brief 
extract : — 

"  It  is  iiere  that  our  adversaries  imagine  thoy  liave  us  by  the 
throat.  It  fuliovvs  from  your  reaauuing,  they  say,  that  yuu  must 
endure  in  the  commonwealth,  not  only  Socinians,  but  Jew.s  and 
Turks  also ;  now  tiiis  consequence  is  absurd  :  therefore  the 
doctrine  bom  which  it  springs  is  .so  likewi.se.  I  reply  that  I 
admit  tlie  consequence  ;  but  I  deny  that  it  is  absurd.  There 
are  occa.sions  in  which  moderate  sentiments  are  best,  and  the 
two  extremes  vicious  ;  which  indeed  is  very  general.  But  in 
this  case  it  would  be  impo.ssiblc  to  discover  the  true  nu-dium  ; 
we  nmst  have  all  or  nothing  ;  we  cannot  have  good  reasons  for 
tolerating  one  .sect  if  they  are  not  good  for  tolerating  another. 
It    is    a   similar   ca.se    to    that    in    the    Caudine    Forks,    where 

'  Amongst  othem  the  ancestors  of  Hich.-ird  Chenevix  Trench  ami  Harriet 
Martiiiciiii. 

•  This  |iaiiip}ilet  is  of  coiirsi-  no  triiii.slation,  and  was  imblished  by  Wolf- 
gang, at  Antsti-rdani. 
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Hereniiius  Pontius  counselled  one  or  other  of  two  extremes, 
either  to  treat  all  the  Romans  well,  or  to  slay  them  all ;  and 
experience  showed  that  his  son,  who  would  have  observed  a 
middle  course,  lacked  understanding." 

The  Philosophical  Commentary  made  a  great  stir,  and  its 
Socinianisra  displeased  Jurieu  and  others  of  the  Protestants 
as  much  as  the  authorities  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  T3ayle 
did  his  best  to  divert  suspicion  of  the  authorship  from 
himself ;  the  more  so  when  Jurieu  declared  it  to  have  been 
written  b}'  a  cabal  inimical  to  the  Protestants,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  them  into  odium.  Bayle's  position  was  in  fact  a 
very  difficult  one  ;  for  the  more  he  inclined  to  a  pronounced 
scepticism,  the  more  he  found  himself  isolated  from  the 
great  majority  of  his  friends.  The  lamentable  quarrels 
which  sadden  the  annals  of  the  refugees  in  Holland  date 
for  the  most  part  from  the  publication  of  this  Commentary. 
The  most  famous  of  the  learned  exiles  were  at  this  time 
assembled  in  the  Low  Countries.  Besides  Bayle  and  Jurieu, 
Eotterdam  possessed  Basnage,  Dubosc,  and  de  Superville ; 
Claude,  Jaquelot,  and  La  Placette  were  at  the  Hague ; 
Le  Clerc  was  at  Amsterdam.  Of  those  who  clung  most 
jealously  to  the  reformed  faith,  Jurieu  w\as  generally  regarded 
as  the  mouthpiece  and  the  champion ;  and  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  protest  vigorously  against  the  excessive  liberty  of 
thought  and  expression  claimed  by  Bayle.  Bossuet  did  not 
fail  to  sting  the  ultra-Protestant  champion  by  deducing  from 
Bayle's  opinions  a  general  condemnation  of  the  Protestants. 
"  The  glory  of  Christianity,"  he  wrote,  "  is  delivered  over  to 
the  Socinians.  The  disease  has  risen  to  the  head.''  Jurieu 
writhed  under  the  reproach  ;  and  he  began  to  write  no  less 
bitterly  against  his  old  friend  than  against  his  open  enemy. 
He  wrote  a  reply  to  the  Commentary,  called :  On  the  rights 
of  the  two  Sovereigns  in  matters  of  Religion — the  Conscience 
and  the  Prince.     The  dispute  was  checked  for  a  time  by  the 
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failing  health  of  both  ;  and  Bayle,  obliged  to  cut  do\An  his 
literary  labours  to  the  lowest  point,  resigned  his  Tidinys  from 
the  Rqniblic  of  Letters  into  the  hands  of  de  Beauval.  The 
quarrel  broke  out  again,  and  embittered  the  closing  years  of 
both  ;  but  the  two  veterans  had  each  a  great  work  in  liand, 
to  which  the  bulk  of  their  time  and  energy  was  henceforth 
given  : — Jurieu  his  History  of  Dogmas,  and  Bayle  his  Histori- 
cal and  Critical  Dictionary} 

Bayle  was  in  bad  odour  Mith  his  fellow-refugees  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life.  He  had  lost  his  place  as 
professor,  and  he  sought  consolation  both  for  this  odium  and 
for  his  poverty  in  the  labour  of  love  which  occupied  the 
period  between  1694  and  1706,  the  date  of  his  death.  A 
distinguished  literary  English  critic,  who  knew  Bayle's  works 
well,  says  of  his  dictionary,  "Bayle,  intent  on  escaping  from 
all  beaten  tracks  .  .  .  opened  an  eccentric  route,  where  at 
least  he  could  encounter  no  parallel  ...  In  the  history  of 
men,  in  penetrating  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  in  clearing 
up  obscure  circumstances,  in  detecting  the  strong  and  the 
weak  parts  of  him  whom  he  was  trying,  and  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  numerous  witnesses  he  summoned,  he 
assumed  at  once  the  judge  and  the  advocate.  .  .  .  He  collects 
everything  ;  if  truths,  they  enter  into  his  history  ;  if  fictions, 
into  discussions  ;  he  places  the  secret  by  the  side  of  the 
public  story ;  opinion  is  balanced  against  opinion  :  if  his 
arguments  grow  tedious,  a  lucky  anecdote  or  an  enlivening 
tale  relieves  the  folio  page,  .  ,  Human  nature  in  her  shifting 
scenery,  and  the  human  mind  in  its  eccentric  directions,  open 
on  his  view  ;  so  that  an  unknown  person,  or  a  worthless 
book,  are  equally  objects  fur  his  speculation  with  the  most 
eminent.  .  .  .  Bayle  is  reproached  for  carrying  his  speculations 
too  far  into  the  wilds  of  scepticism— he  wrote  in  distempered 

*  Isaac   Disraeli,    Curiosities  of  Literature,    vol.   ii.      "  Bayle's  Critica] 
Dictionary. " 
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times  ;  he  was  witnessing  the  dragonnacles  and  the  revocations 
of  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  he  lived  amidst  the  Reformed,  or 
the  French  prophets,  as  we  called  them.  .  .  .  His  scepticism 
is  said  to  have  thrown  everything  into  disorder.  Is  it  a  more 
positive  evil  to  doubt  than  to  dogmatise  ?  .  .  .  Bavle  has 
himself  described  one  of  those  self-tormenting  and  many- 
headed  sceptics  by  a  very  noble  figure,  '  He  was  a  hydra  who 
was  perpetually  tearing  himself  "  In  reality,  one  can  hardly 
discover  what  Bayle  believed  or  disbelieved,  but  to  our  mind 
a  strong  feeling  of  morality  is  hidden  beneath  the  vast 
accumulation  of  his  sceptical  remarks  and  suggestions,  all 
garnered  in  his  search  after  truth. 

Biographical  dictionaries  were  rather  the  fashion  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  when  Bayle  undertook  to 
write  his  own.  This  limited  his  scope,  but  it  could  not  limit 
the  fertility  of  his  pen.  His  subjects  seem  to  have  been 
taken  almost  at  random  ;  but  these  once  chosen  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  his  books  and 
write  what  his  pen  dictated.  jNIoreri,  Chappiizeau,  were 
before  him  in  the  general  idea ;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to 
imagine  Bayle  at  a  loss  for  material  as  it  is  to  imagine  him 
original.  "  I  could  not,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"meditate  on  the  smallest  matter.  I  never  know,  when  I 
begin  an  article,  what  I  shall  say  in  the  second  sen- 
tence." That  candidly  premised,  we  know  what  to  expect — 
nothing ;  and  we  know  what  we  may  possibly  encounter — 
everything. 

Jacques  Basnage,^  a  clergyman,  a  diplomatist  and  moralist, 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  of  about  the  same  order  of  excel- 
lence to  which  Jurieu  belonged  as  a  Protestant  pulpit 
orator,  wrote  a  treatise  on  Conscience,  more  admired  in  his 
own  age  than  read  by  succeeding  ones  ;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  and  talent  was  given  to  a  History  of  thi 

1  1653-1723. 
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Jcv-s,  and  to  a  History  of  the  United  Provinces.  Posterity 
has  accorded  a  greater  value  to  Jean  le  Clerc's'  Bibliot/uhpws ; 
the  careful  and  laborious  notes  of  a  learned  bookworm,  whose 
life  was  passed  in  omnivorous  reading  and  deliberate  repro- 
duction. Such  a  man  ought  to  live  for  ever,  in  order  that 
five  centuries  of  daily  work  might  evolve  a  shelf-full  of 
commentaries,  to  serve  as  a  store-house  for  future  genera- 
tions. Le  Clerc  was  a  traveller,  who,  born  at  Geneva, 
visited  England,  France,  and  Holland  ;  and  in  a  volume  of 
Discourses  on  various  questions  of  Theology  he  sliows  himself 
an  earnest  champion  of  free  opinion  and  expression.  His 
Life,  of  liichelieu  is  severe,  even  beyond  wliat  is  just,  but  for 
the  work  of  an  e.Kiled  Protestant  upon  an  absolutist  minister 
of  France  it  is  remarkable  for  its  candour  and  freedom  from 
prejudice. 


§  3.  Exiled  Protestant  Pastors. 

Amongst  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation  who  ministered 
to  tlie  church  of  the  refugees,  Pierre  DuboscJ  and  Jean 
Claude^  were  conspicuous.  Claude,  even  more  than  Juriou, 
was  the  Bossuet  of  the  exiled  Protestant  communion. 
Unwavering  in  faith,  ready  in  resource,  lofty  and  influential 
in  his  personal  clifiracter,  lie  w;i3  looked  up  to  by  his  com- 
panions as  tlu!  strength  and  ornament  of  their  church  ;  and 
he  knew  well  how  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  persecuted 
faith.  If  Dubosc  was  less  learned,  he  was  not  less  impres- 
sive and  dignified.  His  style  of  oratory  was  more  simply 
homilt'tic,  less  adorned  but  more  pastoral  than  the  scholarly 
eloqueufo  of  Claude.  Of  the  latter,  Bayle,  who  was  in  general 
not  very  lavish  of  praise,  says,*  "  I  do  not  know  if  one  ever  saw 

^  18o7-1736.  '  182.3-1692.  '  1619-1687. 

*  Xouoellcs  de  la  ripublique  dea  IcUrcs,  iiuinbcT  of  November  1687. 
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more  delicacy  with  more  force,  more  abundance  with  more 
choice,  nioi'e  penetration  with  more  justness,  more  vivacity  of 
mind  with  more  ^solidity  of  judgment,  an  easier  phraseology 
with  a  more  exact  method,  more  elevation  in  the  thoughts 
and  more  nobility  in  the  language,  more  gentle  and  modest 
beauties  with  more  grandeur  and  majesty."  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  he  had  possessed  elegance  he  might  possibly  have 
rivalled  the  fame  of  Bossuet ;  as  it  was,  his  pen  fairly 
supplied  the  deficiency,  and  in  the  controversy  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  the  orthodox  bishop,  he  does  not  show  to 
disadvantage.  Of  his  pulpit  eloquence  we  have  no  better 
example  than  the  farewell  address  which  he  made  to  his 
congregation  in  Paris,  whilst  the  king's  valet  de  pied  stood  by, 
impatient  to  execute  the  monarch's  orders,  and  to  see  the 
Protestant  pastor  be^^ond  the  borders  of  his  native  country  ; 
for  while  all  Huguenot  clergymen,  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  had  to  leave  France  within  a  fortnight, 
Claude  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  additional  severity, 
and  of  being  obliged  to  leave  on  the  very  day  of  the  revoca- 
tion.    This  is  wliat  he  says  : 

"  Church  of  the  Lord,  once  my  entire  joy,  to-day  my  entire 
sorrow,  weep  !  The  cause  is  too  natural.  0,  would  to  God  Ave 
were  at  this  moment,  after  the  example  of  the  sacrificing  king 
Jehoiada,  employed  in  renewing  the  alliance  between  God  and 
his  people !  Promise  to  God  that  you  will  walk  in  His  ways, 
that  the  truth  shall  be  dearer  to  you  than  all  things,  and  that  you 
will  be  faithful  to  Him  unto  death,  and  I  will  swear  on  His  behalf 
that  He  will  be  still  your  God!  'Yea!'  saith  the  Eternal,  'I 
will  be  their  God.'  You  promise  it  1  Ye  heavens,  I  take  ye  to 
Avitness  between  this  people  and  their  God,  so  that  God  shall  be 
always  your  God ;  you  shall  be  without  pastors,  but  you  shall 
have  for  pastor  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  whom  you  shall 
hear  by  His  word.  You  shall  no  longer  have  ministers,  but  you 
shall  have  the  Master.  You  shall  no  more  come  to  hear  our 
preaching ;  but  you  shall  attend  the  sermon  of  the  Son  of  God, 
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and  receive  instructions  from  His  mouth.  You  shall  no  more 
hear  our  word,  but  you  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  You 
shall  no  more  have  temples,  but  the  King  dwells  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands.  With  all  your  hearts,  well  united  in  the  faith, 
make  unto  Him  a  holy  house,  which  shall  be  raised  to  be  a 
tabernacle  of  God  in  spirit.  Of  your  houses  make  temples ; 
consecrate  them  to  God  by  a  solemn  fast,  and  there  heedfully 
"ender  him  your  services." 

His  Complaints  of  the  Protestants  cruclbj  opp7'essed  in  the 
Kinfjdom  of  France^  are  worth  reading  even  now,  to  show  what 
means  w^ere  employed  by  the  Graiul  Monarque  to  convert  his 
stubborn  Huguenot  subjects  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
to  remind  us  what  "  moral  suasion"  meant  in  those  days. 
This  small  book,  in  which  Claude  mentions  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  says  that  he  puts  his 
trust  in  the  God  who  delivered  his  children  out  of  the  bond- 
age of  Egypt,  ends  as  follows  : 

"  We  do  not  ask  for  vengeance  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  that 
it  may  please  Him  to  treat  with  repentance  the  hardened  hearts 
of  our  enemies,  and  that  then  He  may  pardon  them.  .  .  .  We  wish 
that  this  little  book  which  contains  our  complaints  may  serve 
as  a  protestation  before  heaven  and  before  earth  against  all  the 
violences  which  have  been  done  to  us  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
,  .  .  We  protest  against  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as 
against  a  manifest  surprise  done  to  the  justice  of  the  king,  and 
a  visible  abuse  of  the  royal  authority  and  power.  We  protest 
against  all  the  consequences  of  this  revocation ;  against  the 
extinction  of  our  religion  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  against 
the  infamies  and  cruelties  practised  on  dead  boilies  by  refusing 
them  burial,  by  throwing  them  in  the  common  sewers,  or  by  dragging 
them  ignominiously  on  hurdles ;  against  the  taking  away  of 
children  to  have  them  brought  up  in  the  Roman  religion  ;  and 
against  tlie  .irder  given  to  the  parents  to  have  them  baptised  by 
priests,  and  to  entrust  to  tliem  tiieir  education.  We  protest 
above  all  against  this   impious  and   detestable  practice,  at   the 

'  Nominally  publiahed  d  Culoync,  chez  Pierre  Marleau,  IGSO  ;  really  in 
Holland. 
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present  moment  prevalent  in  France,  to  make  the  religion  de- 
pendent on  the  ■will  of  a  mortal  and  corruptible  king,  and  to  treat 
perseverance  in  belief  as  a  rebellion  and  a  crime  against  the  State, 
which  is  making  of  a  man  a  god,  and  which  is  to  authorise 
atheism  or  idolatry.  We  protest  against  the  violent  and  inhuman 
detention  of  our  brethren  in  France,  in  prisons  or  otiierwise,  to 
pi-event  them  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  to  go  and  seek  elsewhere 
the  liberty  of  their  conscience." 

These  words  may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  fulsome 
praises  sung  by  Louis'  courtiers  and  bishops  about  the  royal 
omnipotence. 

Daniel  de  Superville^  came  to  Rotterdam  in  1685,  a  young 
minister  whom  the  drayonnadcs  had  driven  from  Poitou.  He 
had  been  summoned  to  Versailles,  and  every  effort  was  vainly 
made  to  induce  him  to  recant  ;  but  he  preferred  expatriation 
to  the  most  splendid  temptations  of  the  court.  His  reputation 
as  a  pulpit  orator  was  above  the  average ;  and  in  this  respect  he 
was  little,  if  at  all,  behind  Claude  and  Dubosc.  When 
William  III.  of  England  visited  the  Hague  in  1691,  it  was  de 
Superville  who  M'as  chosen  to  preach  before  him.  It  may  be, 
as  Bayle  maliciously  said,  that  on  such  occasions  as  this  he 
did  not  spare  the  incense  ;  but  at  all  events  we  do  not  find 
him  asking  or  accepting  the  rewards  which  the  flattery  of  an 
eartlily  monarch  might  have  earned  for  liim.  He  preached 
again  in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  liyswick  ^  and  the  battle  of 
Hochstiidt;^  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  contrasting  the 
glory  of  the  Protestant  monarch,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
success,  with  the  feebleness  of  the  king  of  France,  upon 
whom  the  Xemesis  of  his  fate  was  now  descending.  He  does 
not  hesitate  in  the  heartiness  with  which  he  has  adopted  his 
new  country,  in  the  exultation  with  which  he  sees  the 
discomfiting  of  France.  He  cries  to  God  for  vengeance  upon 
the  persecutors. 

^  Born  in  1657.     His  grandfather  had  been  physician  to  Henri  IV. 
2  Oct.  30th,  1697.  *  Aug.  13th,  1704. 
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"  The  Daniels  in  the  den,  the  Jonases  in  the  whale's  belly, 
have  long  cried  unto  God  ;  the  faithful,  menaced  by  the  plots  of 
Haman,  have  been  cast  down  for  many  years  ;  why  should  not 
our  great  victory  be  a  commencement  of  the  favourable  answer 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  God  ]  Yea,  God  has  already  heard  us  from 
the  palace  of  his  sanctuary." 

De  Superville  was  a  Cartesian  by  training,  and  his  ser- 
mons of  doctrine  and  commentary  are  conceived  in  a  strictly 
philosophical  vein;  a  fact  which  has  earned  for  them 
much  consideration  amongst  the  most  learned  critics  and 
theologians. 

The  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Protestant  pulpit-orators,  as 
some  maintain,  the  renowned  preacher  among  the  exiles,  was 
Jacques  Saurin.^  His  life  extends  fur  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  fame  of  his  preaching  was  at  its  height  before 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  during  the  last  and  most  disastrous 
of  that  monarch's  wanton  struggles  against  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  his  neighbours.  The  son  of  an  advocate  of 
Kinies,  born  eight  years  before  the  revocation,  he  was  ex- 
patriated with  his  family,  and  lived  in  Geneva,  where  he 
received  a  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
the  army,  and  a  year  later  obtained  a  commission  in  a  regi- 
ment raised  for  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  M.  de 
Euvigny,  afterwards  earl  of  Galway.  Before  long,  however, 
the  duke  withdrew  from  the  league  which  had  been  formed 
against  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  Saurin  returned  to  Geneva,  where 
he  began  to  study  theology.  He  secured  an  early  reputation 
for  oratory,  and  shortly  after  he  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
ministry  he  was  invited  to,  and  accepted  the  charge  of,  the 
Frencii  Protestant  Church  in  London,  being  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  Abbadie  heard  him  preach  in  the  English  metro- 
polis, and  was  so  struck  by  his  manner  that  he  exclaimed : 
"Is  it  a  man  or  an  angel?"     Dmdon,  however,  did  not  keep 

»  1(;77-1730. 
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him  long  ;  and  indeed  the  climate  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
deterred  many  of  the  Prench  exiles  from  settling  in  a  land 
otherwise  so  hospitable  and  tolerant.  He  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Hague,  on  account  of  his  health,  and  his  sermons  there 
ffave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  Dutch  insisted  on  retaining 
his  services,  and  created  for  him  a  special  and  quaintly-named 
post  as  minister  to  the  nobility.^  He  continued  to  live  in 
Holland  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  five  volumes  of  his 
sermons  attest  the  high  quality,  the  variety,  and  the  practi- 
calness of  his  style.  These  are  amongst  his  subjects  :  Divine 
Depths,  Alms,  The  Sufficiency  of  Revelation,  Fitful  Devotions, 
The  Torments  of  Hell,  Tlie  Misfortunes  of  Europe,  The  Cost  of 
the  Soul,  The  Harmony  of  Religion  and  Polities,  How  to  study 
Religion,  Love  of  Country,  Holiness,  Conversation.  His 
eloquence  was  calm,  solid,  perhaps  heavy, — but  it  was  power- 
ful and  impressive.  If  he  was  rarel}'-  a  great  writer,  he  was 
always  a  great  preacher  ;  if  he  had  not  the  polish  of  Bossuet, 
the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  Bourdaloue,  the  elegance  of  the 
orators  accustomed  to  preach  before  the  court  in  Paris,  he  had 
the  trenchant  vigour  most  suitable  to  Protestant  homiletics, 
the  pointed  vehemence  necessary  to  find  its  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  downcast  exiles  who  were  his  usual  audience.  Hear  him 
on  the  subject  of  alms-giving  : 

"  Let  each  one  tax  himself.  Let  none  continue  in  arrears. 
Let  a  noble  emulation  be  seen  in  our  midst.  Let  the  great  give 
out  of  the  products  of  their  business,  the  soldier  out  of  his  pay, 
the  merchant  out  of  the  fruit  of  his  commerce,  the  working-man 
out  of  the  labour  of  his  hands  ;  let  the  pastor  consecrate  a  portion 
of  that  which  his  meditations  and  studies  obtain  for  him ;  let  the 
young  man  give  of  his  pleasures ;  let  the  worldly  woman  give  of 
her  ornaments ;  let  the  sinful  woman  give  of  the  perfumes  des- 
tined to  profixne  uses ;  let  the  inhabitant  of  these  Provinces  give 
of  his  patrimony  ;  let  the  refugee  give,  let  him  gather  up  the 

^    "  Ministre  des  Nqbles,"  a  rather  odd  title  in  a  republic. 
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fragments  of  his  shattered  vessel,  and  light  therewith  a  fire  to  pay 
sacrifice  to  the  God  who  has  saved  him  from  shipwreck.  I  know 
not  what  instinct  assures  n:e  that  this  discourse  will  have  more 
success  than  tliose  heretofore  delivered.  Ask  boldly,  ye  who  dis- 
tribute our  charities  ;  come  into  our  houses  which  the  Eternal  has 
blessed,  and  gather  alms  from  a  peo^de  who  will  contribute  with 
joy, — who  will  even  give  with  gratitude." 

In  Prussia  the  princess  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  mother  of 
Frederick  \Villiam,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  showed  special 
favour  to  the  French  refugees,  being  ably  seconded  by  the 
scholarly  diplomatist  Spanheim.  The  House  of  Brandenburg, 
which  counted  such  scholars  as  Leibnitz  among  its  friends 
and  counsellors,  emulated  Louis  XIV.  in  tiie  eagerness 
and  generosity  with  which  it  a.ssembled  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  the  day,  whether  Prussians  or  foreigners,  and  extended 
its  protection  over  the  cultivators  of  science  and  literature.^ 
At  Berlin  it  established  a  French  College,  at  Halle  a  French 
Institute,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  a  famous  Uni- 
versity. At  Berlin,  too,  was  founded  under  royal  auspices 
a  French  printing-press  and  library,  to  which  the  refugees  had 
free  access  at  all  times.  FiVeiy  week  Spanheim  received  some 
literary  friends  at  his  own  liouse,  where  Abbadie,  Lenfant, 
Beauscjbre,  Chauvin,  David  Ancillon,  and  others,  were  regu- 
lar attendants.  At  the  residence  of  Sophia  Charlotte,  at 
the  castle  of  Lutzenburg,  the  exiles  were  yet  more  wel- 
come. Jacques  Abbadie,  invited  to  Berlin  at  an  early  age, 
was  ordained  there  in  1680,  and  became  minister  of  the 
French    Protestant   Church  ;    the  special   friendship   of  the 

'  At  Berlin  the  Court  protected  other  people  besides  scholars,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  very  little  exchisiveness  in  the  ho.spitality  afforded 
to  the  Protestant  exiles  in  Prussia.  Charles  Annillon,  the  son  of  David, 
in  his  HiMory  of  the  Eat'iblishmaU  of  the  French  Ikfwjccs  in  Brandenburg, 
Bays  :  "  A  considerable  advaure  has  been  made  to  a  refugee,  on  condition  that 
he  should  support  four  shops  always  well  provided  with  mlaille  de  gibier  frais, 
euits  el  rdtis. " 

VOL.  IL  2  C 
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princess  was  not  the  only  reward  of  his  ability  and  eloquence. 
His  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  extorted 
even  extravagant  praise  from  Roman  Catholics.  Bussy- 
Rabutin  writes  to  Madame  de  Sijvis;n(^ :  "  "We  are  now  reading 
it,  and  we  find  that  there  is  but  this  book  to  read  in  the 
world."  The  hyperbole  pleased  his  correspondent,  who 
rejoined  :  "  It  is  the  most  divine  of  all  books ;  this  is  the 
general  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  religion  has  ever  been 
spoken  of  as  by  this  man."  The  enthusiasm  was  perhaps 
overdone  ;  but  it  shows,  at  all  events,  that  the  book  was  one 
which  suited  the  times.  Bussy-Eabutin  says  again :  "  It 
would  not  make  me  quit  the  world,  as  it  has  made  Channel ; 
but  it  will  make  me  thoroughly  despise  it."  And  Madame  de 
Sevign^  undertakes  to  read  it  once  in  every  three  months  of 
her  life.  This  much-lauded  work,  which,  though  ingenious 
and  persuasive  in  its  style,  is  really  not  the  marvel  of  argu- 
ment that  one  might  suppose  from  such  overdrawn  estimates, 
was  succeeded  in  a  few  years  by  a  Treatise  on  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  virtually  a  continuation  of  the  first.  Abbadie's 
Art  of  self-hnoiiiedgc,  written  after  its  author  had  come  to 
England  in  the  train  of  ]\Iarshal  Schomberg,  where  he  became 
minister  of  the  Savoy  Church,  and  where  he  died,  is  an  essay 
on  metaphysics,  displaying,  it  seems  to  us,  more  power  than 
the  works  which  had  preceded  it ;  though  all  these  produc- 
tions were  on  the  level  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  will 
be  read  in  the  nineteenth  only  to  satisfy  a  literary  or 
a  historical  curiosity.  Much  the  same  thing  may  be 
said,  in  a  different  degree,  of  the  remains  of  Lenfant,^  and 
Beausobre  - ;  who,  however,  were  more  distinctly  historians 
than  theologians  and  metaphysicians.  The  one  has  left  a 
monument  of  his  laborious  enterprise  in  a  History  of  the 
Council  of  Basle,  and  of  the  Council  of  Constance :  the  other  in 
his  History  of  the  Mayiicheans ;  whereof  the  latter  especially 

1  16C1-1728.  -  1659-1738. 
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is  yet  read  with  satisfaction,  and  has  not  been  displaced  in  our 
libraries  by  any  better  or  more  philosophic  treatment  of  the 
same  phase  of  ecclesiastical  history. 


§  4  Fettering  of  the  Press. 

The  system  of  government  adopted  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  counsellors,  in  so  far  as  a  preconcerted  and  definite 
system  may  be  said  to  have  existed,  was  one  which  un- 
doubtedly entailed  great  evils  upon  the  nation,  and  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  temporary  ruin  of  France  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  in  many  respects  successful ;  it  served  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  to  Europe  a  splendid  example  of 
national  glory,  intellectual  supremacy,  external  order,  the 
highest  triumphs  of  civilisation,  all  harmoniously  existing 
side  by  side  ;  it  evolved  partial  prosperity  and  contentment, 
at  all  events  for  a  period,  out  of  an  extremity  of  popular 
poverty  and  wretchedness  ;  and  if,  in  the  end,  it  once  more 
reduced  the  country  to  the  same,  or  even  to  worse  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  decline  of 
France  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  due  in 
some  measure  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  monarchs  and 
statesmen,  which  the  folly  and  crimes  of  these  latter  might 
seriously  aggravate,  but  for  whicli  they  cannot  be  held 
altogether  responsible.  Another  king  than  Louis  might  have 
left  the  country  in  a  fur  better  condition  ;  a  less  selfish  and 
obstinate  ruler  might  have  taxed  his  subjects  less,  and  have 
done  more  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  just  as  a  weaker  ruler 
might  have  had  less  influence  for  evil  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  nation.  No  doubt  many  of  the  disasters  of  France  must 
be  attiibuted  to  the  strong  effect  produced  by  the  worst 
personal  characteristics  of  the  Grand  Monarqvx  ujion  his 
people  ;   hut  on  the  other   hand   the   best  cluiract».-ri.;tii-s  of 
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Louis  had  a  distinctly  beneficial  influence,  and  did  for  Lis 
country  what  few  other  absolute  nionarchs  have  ever  done 
for  theirs.  Louis-  XIV.  has  often  been  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  posterity,  and  the  verdict  of  history  upon  his  reign  and 
acts  will  never  be  other  thai>  unfavourable  ;  but  the  literary 
historian,  at  any  rate,  can  afford  to  do  him  justice.  His 
faults  are  too  many  to  suffer  his  virtues  to  be  forgotten.  The 
great  mistake  of  his  foreign  policy  was  to  suppose  that  he 
alone  could  stem  the  tide  of  religious  independence  in  Europe^ 
in  face  of  the  determined  opposition  offered  to  his  assump- 
tions by  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the  German  States,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  England  ;  but  it  was  a  fault  based  upon 
a  clear  and  intelligible  idea,  which  he  doubtless  entertained 
in  all  sincerit}',  and  with  a  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause.  The  great  fault  of  his  home  policy  was  to  suppose 
that  he  could  crush  heresy,  free  thought,  revolt  of  ideas  and 
action,  without  a  fatal  suppression  of  natural  forces  which  must 
eventually  break  forth  and  overwhelm  either  himself  or  his 
successors.  He  did  in  fact  stifle  all  divergence  of  opinion  in 
France,  or  at  all  events  the  free  expression  thereof ; — with 
what  consequences  the  remainder  of  our  literary  survey  must 
show. 

The  method  and  manner  of  this  suppression  are  amongst 
the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  political  history  of  the 
epoch  ;  let  us  arrest  ourselves  for  a  moment  in  order  to 
inquire  in  what  way  the  literature  of  the  same  epoch  resisted 
and  rebelled  against  the  effort  to  thwart  its  wider  developnjent. 
Let  us,  in  other  words,  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the 
bolder  spirits  of  the  declining  age  of  Louis  XIV.  contrived  to 
make  themselves  heard  and  felt  amongst  their  contemporaries, 
resorting  either  to  anonymity,  to  a  clandestine  press,  or  to  the 
hazardous  devices  of  pamphleteering.  Anonymity  was,  of 
course,  far  less  of  an  exception  in  France  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  than  it  has  since  become ;  but  it 
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was,  after  all,  not  very  serviceable  to  those  who  wished  to 
make  their  writings  public  in  the  face  of  an  active  censorship, 
strong  penal  laws,  and  a  police  so  effective  and  industrious  as 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  In  order  that  a  book  or  pamphlet  might 
be  published,  the  permission  of  the  chancellor  had  first  to  be 
obtained ;  and  those  who  wrote,  printed,  published,  or  dis- 
tributed any  work  attacking  religion  or  the  government  were 
put  to  death.  Amongst  the  duties  of  the  lieutenant-general 
of  police,  setting  aside  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in 
the  streets,  none  was  more  important,  or  required  greater  tact 
in  its  exercise,  than  the  repression  of  pamphlets  and  publica- 
tions of  any  kind  which  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  Court, 
the  authorities,  the  Church,  or  tiie  University.  When  La 
Eeynie  was  appointed  to  that  office,  in  1GG7,  he  found  that 
his  responsibility  exacted  all  the  vigilance  and  delicacy  of 
which  he  was  capable.  The  Fronde  had  been  suppressed, 
and  with  it  had  for  a  time  disappeared  the  inundation  of 
aggres.sive  tracts  and  brochures  which  it  had  called  forth  ;  but 
the  same  spirit  which  created  the  Fronde  was  still  active  in 
France — was  indeed  destined  to  remain  in  activity  for  many 
generations  to  come,  and  laws  of  greater  or  less  severity  were 
continually  being  passed  in  restriction  of  the  fr<.'edom  of  the 
press.  At  the  same  time  that  Milton  was  making  his  noble 
protest  in  behalf  of  an  unfettered  utterance  of  opinion,  France 
was — partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  her 
situation — strenuously  multijdying  her  provisions  against  it. 
In  1G6G  a  decree  was  passed,  evidently  iu  accumulation  ot 
the  previously  existing  enactments,  and  with  a  view  to  addi- 
tional stringency,  authorising  "  the  ordinary  olliceis  to  judge 
without  appeal  all  those  who  wrote  newslett<*rs  or  news- 
papers." In  June  1GG7  we  find  La  Keyuie  writing  tu  the 
chancellor  :  "  I  have  drawn  up  the  ])roject  of  a  decree  of 
council  in  the  matter  of  printing  and  bookselling,  which  I 
thought    necessary    to    propose    to   you    for  the   reasons    sci 
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down  in  the  margin.  I  will  send  the  same  to  1\I.  Colbert,  so 
that,  if  he  has  any  special  notion,  I  may  report  to  you 
thereon."  The  same  letter  records  that  the  lieutenant-general 
had  just  seized  a  tract  of  eight  pages,  printed  at  Brussels.^ 
That  decree  was  passed  for  a  year  only,  and  perhaps  as  an 
experiment ;  in  1670  La  Reynie  urged  Colbert  to  re-enact  it, 
and  to  give  instructions  to  the  procureur-gen(3ral  Talon  "  to 
repress  by  the  most  rigorous  means  the  licence  whereby  libels 
were  spread  over  the  country,  and  in  foieign  lands ; "  and 
indeed  Colbert  had  always  acted  with  as  nnich  severity  as 
lay  in  his  power,  against  not  only  the  printers  and  publishers, 
but  also  the  mere  writers  of  libels  and  satires,  even  when  not 
intended  for  publication.  Of  course  he  had  no  lack  of  private 
informations  against  such  writers,  supplied  from  motives  as 
various  as  those  which  usually  inspire  the  conduct  of 
informers.  In  1683  Louis  authorised  La  Eeynie  to  proceed 
against  "several  ecclesiastics  and  booksellers  who  were 
concerned  in  the  composition  of  various  defamatory  writings 
and  libels,  containing  maxims  contrary''  to  the  well-being  of 
the  administration,  and  the  quiet  of  the  King's  subjects,  and 
attacking  the  honour  of  divers  persons  occupying  positions  of 
dignity."  Two  of  the  persons  here  referred  to,  one  of  them 
being  almoner  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  were  condemned  to  the 
galleys.  Another  of  the  accused  M^as  Lenoble,  author  of  the 
Labours  of  Hercules ;  of  whose  punishment,  if  any,  the  records 
do  not  speak.  In  1686  a  new  edict  was  published  whereby 
the  number  of  booksellers  was  limited  to  twenty-four,  and 
seventy-nine  royal  censeurs  were  appointed  ;  of  whom  ten 
were  for  theology,  eleven  for  jurisprudence,  twelve  for  medical 
and  physical  sciences,  eight  for  mathematics,  thirty-six  for 
history  and  literature,  and  two  for  the  fine  arts.  But  as  the 
censors  did  not  prevent  the  spread  of  obnoxious  books,  Avorse 
penalties  were  inflicted  under  the  rule  of  La  Eeynie.      Id 

^  Pierre  Clement,  La  Police  sous  Louis  XIV.,  p.  72  et  seq. 
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1694  appeared  a  pamplilet,  Th&  Appantion  of  Scarron  to 
Madame  de  Maintcnon,  and  the  ReproacJies  which  he  cast  npoii 
her  concerning  her  amours.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  a 
certain  Chavance  was  tortured  on  the  rack  by  the  lieutenant- 
general,  and,  after  accusing  some  monks  of  instigating  his 
work,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  A  printer  and  a  book- 
binder were  also  put  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
torture,  and  hanged,  for  having  printed,  bound,  and  sold  libels 
against  the  king,  amongst  others  the  Apparition.  Two 
accused  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  A  fifth,  after  having  been 
tortured,  was  going  to  be  hanged,  when  his  execution  was  put 
off,  because  he  was  said  to  be  a  distant  relative  of  the  king's 
confessor  La  Chaise.  All  these  severities,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  appearance  of  pamphlets  from  time  to  time,  more 
or  less  grievously  offending  the  monarch  and  his  court ;  some  of 
which  were  printed  secretly  in  France,  under  various  devices, 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment  and  avoidance  of  punishments 
and  penalties,  whilst  others  were  printed  in  foreign  countries, 
in  Holland  especially,  and  privately  introduced  into  France.^ 
From  1660  to  1750,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  authors, 
printers,  booksellers,  vendors  of  engravings  and  prints,  were 
thrown  into  the  Bastille,  as  having  published  works  contrary 
to  morals,  religion,  or  the  king.  They  generally  belonged  to 
the  latter  category.  But  all  this  was  bootless.  In  vain  the 
police   became   more    lynx-eyed;    in   vain    the   number  of 

^  We  give  the  titles  of  a  few  of  these  pamphlets  :  Le  Nouveau  Turcq  des 
ehriliens;  L' Alcoran  de  Louis  XIV.;  Ijts  Soupirs  de  la  France  csclave;  Lcs  H6ros 
ie  la  France  sortant  dc  la  barque  a  Caroii  a  V Esprit  de  Luxembourg  ;  Luxem.' 
bourg  apparu  d  Louis  XIV.  ;  La  Confession  riciproqitc,  dialogtie  entre  Louis 
XIV.  ct  Ic  P.  de  la  Chaise  ;  Pensies  Morales  de  Louis  XIV.  ;  Lc  Marquis  de 
Louvois  sur  la  selltlte  ;  Julien  Vapostat ;  l Art  d'assnssiner  lcs  Hois  cnscigni  par 
les  Jisuitcs ;  Le  partage  du  Lioii  de  la  fable,  vlrifU  par  le  roi ;  and  Moym  de 
riduire  la  France  d  un  etal  plus  chreticn.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
pamphlt't,  which  appeared  in  1683,  all  were  published  between  1689  and  1700. 
The  CaracUres  and  Kouveaux  cai-ndires  de  la  fawille  royalc,  brought  out  in 
1 702  and  1 703,  and  the  Entrctien  entre  Louis  XIV.  el  la  Marquiie  dc  Maiiitcnoti, 
published  in  1710,  are  more  bitter  and  scurrilous  than  the  earlier  jiainphlets. 
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informers  increased,  death-warrants  and  condemnations  to 
the  galleys  multiplied.  Louis  would  not  learn  the  lesson  that 
it  is  impossible  to  gag  the  irrepressible ;  and  his  successors 
paid  dearly  for  the  experience  that  the  feelings  of  a  nation 
will  vent  tliemselves  in  writing  or  in  action,  and  that  the 
latter  is  perhaps  the  mure  dangerous. 
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THE  FORERUNNERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

§  1.  The  Tkansition  Authors. 

The  reaction  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  overspread 
France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  whicli  altered  the 
whole  aspect  of  lier  literary  and  social  annals,  and  wliieh, 
after  more  than  half  a  century  of  gradual  intensification  and 
accumulation  of  force,  brought  to  birth  the  cataclysm  of  the 
lievolution,  was  of  course  not  entirely  due  to  the  influences  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  nor  even  to  tlie  absolutist  principles  of 
Piichelieu  and  his  successors.  Tliese,  no  doubt,  liad  done 
much  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  afflicted  France  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  stimulate  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  social  levolt  of  the  eighteentii  century. 
Louis  and  bis  ministers  between  tliem  had  ruineil  the  country. 
They  e.xhausted  the  sap  of  life  by  which  alone  a  country  can 
exist  wholesomely,  and  develope  healthfully  ;  and  the  glory 
and  grandeur  of  the  Augustan  age  bad  virtually  involved  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  the  age  of  Terror,  An  absolute 
king,  a  sumptuous  court,  and  an  extravagant  administra- 
tion had  only  one  jtosr^ible  counterpart  in  an  oppressed 
and  exhausted  populace  ;  it  was  an  inexorable  law  of  history 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  but  it  was  a  law  whidi  the 
philosoi-hy  of  history  alone  would  reveal,  and  this  philosophy 
VOL.  IIL  B 
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had  not  been  mastered  by  tliose  who  were  responsible  for 
its  violation.  In  England,  experience  had  been  more  care- 
fully read,  and  instinct  ied  men  to  sounder  and  more  prudent 
conclusions.  Allowing  for  differences  of  circumstance  and 
temperature,  Charles  the  First  and  his  sons  might  have 
wrought  in  Entrland  much  the  same  evils  that  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  great-grandson  wrought  in  France,  had  not  their  career 
been  sternly  arrested  by  the  phlegmatic  independence  of 
their  subjects.  Frenchmen  were  not  so  readily  brought  to  the 
point  of  executing  or  banishing  their  monarchs  ;  they  were 
long  enduring  and  more  easily  suppressed  ;  but  the  leaven  of 
rebellion  was  nevertheless  at  work.  Long  before  the  end  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  reign  his  people  were  thoroughly  weary  of  him  ; 
the  country,  labouring  umler  cruel  taxation  and  ruthless 
despotism,  had  ceased  to  vaunt  and  extol  the  magnificence 
of  the  court  to  which  the  whole  nation  had  been  sacrificed  ; 
and  the  revulsion  had  made  itself  more  and  more  manifest, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  in  the  literature  of  the  day. 
Not  alone  private  memoirs,  published  generations  after  the 
death  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  not  alone  the  clandestine  press, 
or  pamphlets  given  to  the  world  under  the  protection  of 
foreign  nations,  but  even,  here  and  there,  the  avowed  writings 
of  Frenchmen,  made  public  in  Paris  itself,  had  with  greater  or 
less  directness  conveyed  a  warning  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  spirit  which  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  was  timidly 
and  furtively  expressed,  assumed  a  clearer  and  bolder  form 
under  the  Eegency,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  first 
note  of  extravagance  and  revolt  was  made  perceptible  in  the 
domain  of  morals  :  religion,  philosophy,  literary  style,  were  all 
to  sink  one  by  one  under  the  influence  of  the  new  emancipa- 
tion of  heart  and  intellect  before  the  political  fabric  was 
attacked.  The  moral  corruption  of  society  sprang  directly 
from  the  artificial  development  of  manners  and  taste  which 
characterised  the  epoch  whereof  Louis  XIV.  was  the  central 
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figure  ;  and  here,  as  in  every  great  national  movement  in 
which  the  spirit  of  a  nation  is  mainly  engaged,  literature 
plays  the  part,  not  only  of  an  historical  exponent,  but  also 
of  a  director  and  of  a  cause.  The  morals  of  the  Eegency 
— even  of  the  later  court  of  Louis  XIV. — \^'ere  by  their  very 
dissoluteness  a  protest  against  the  hollow  formalism  of 
court -etiquette,  tiie  coercive  narrowness  of  the  orthodox 
religion,  the  irresponsible  tyranny  of  personal  authority.  It 
was  the  first  rank  growth  of  rebellion,  the  fiist  rude  assertion 
of  liberty  to  think  and  to  act,  on  the  part  of  men  who 
could  not  assimilate  the  conventional  hypocrisy  which  was 
imposed  upon  them.  The  abbe  de  Chaulieu  ^  is  an  apt 
instance  of  this  moral  recrudescence  in  its  literary  develop- 
ment. He  caught  the  spirit  of  it,  possibly  enough,  from 
Moliere's  friend  Chapelle,  and  he  became  the  Gaul  narquois 
of  Parisian  society,  even  in  the  most  polished  epoch  of  the 
Augustan  age,  even  in  the  most  conventionally  correct 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  Belonging  to  the  school 
of  Marot,'^  holding  both  the  religion  of  others  and  his  own 
philosophy  lightly,  attracted  by  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
sensuous  enjoyment,  he  was  yet  an  Epicurean  rather  by  taste 
and  coquetry  than  in  act  and  practical  devotion  ;  not  himself 
immoral  so  much  as  the  cause  and  the  apologist  of  tlie  excess 
of  others.     Ilis   intimate   friend,   the   marquis  de   la  Fare,® 


'  1030-1720. 
•  J.  B.  Rou.sseau  apostrojiliiscs  liiiii  tlms  : — 

"  Maitre  ViiK-ent,  ce  graml  faLsour  de  lettres, 

Si  bieii  que  vous  n't-i'it  su  pro.siiiser  ; 

Maltre  Cloincut,  ce  fjiainl  fai.st-iir  de  metres, 

Si  doucenjent  n'eftt  su  j>oeti8cr  ; 

Phebu.s  a<lonc  va  se  desabiiser 

De  son  amour  {tour  la  docte  funtaiiie, 

Et  conno!tra  que  pour  boiis  vers  pui9«>r 

Vin  chamiieiiois  vaut  iiiieux  qu'enu  d'Hippocrfene." 
Mahrc  Vincent  i.s  Voiture  :  ilaitre Clement  is  Ci"  ini'iit  .Marot. — CEuvrmdc 
B.  Rijuawiu.     Pari.s,  Is-JO,  vol.  ii.  p   263.  »  ir,441712. 
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author  of  a  meritorious  volume  of  Memoirs,  which  show  that 
he  liad  the  instinct  of  a  genuine  historian,  unresistingly 
passed  the-  boundary  line  which  Chaulieu  had  marked  out, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  vaunt  himself  "  dc  grcgc  Upicuri." 
The  abb6  condemned  and  lamented  the  extravagance  of  the 
marquis  ;  but  in  principle  and  in  spirit  they  were  worsliippers 
at  the  same  shrine.  Both  contrived  to  escape  public  scandal 
— more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  Bussy-Rabutiu  and 
Saiut-Evremond.  Tliey  lived  and  died  in  Paris,  if  not  in  the 
odour  of  conventional  propriety,  at  least  without  the  open 
stigma  of  revolt  against  the  accepted  social  code  ;  but  they 
were  none  the  less  pioneers  of  freedom  in  thouglit  and 
literary  expression. 

Of  these  pioneers  of  the  new^  age  Jean-Baptiste  Eousseau^ 
was  another,  with  still  better  claim  to  our  attention  than 
Cliaulieu  and  La  Fare.  His  name,  if  not  his  individuality,  con- 
nects the  epoch  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  epoch  of  the  Eevolution ; 
for  Jean-Jacques  llousseau,  the  author  of  Emile  and  the  Conirat 
Social,\v\\o  displayed  the  spirit  of  his  namesake  in  another  form, 
was  one  of  the  principal  apostles,  though  not  absolutely  a 
participator,  of  the  great  popular  upheaval  which  brought  the 
last  century  to  a  close.  Jean-Baptiste  Eousseau  was  a  poet, 
with  the  gifts  of  harmony  and  satire,  a  lyric  poet  in  an 
essentially  prosaic  age,  without  much  genius  or  originality, 
or  even  feeling,  but  with  an  instinct  which  made  his  verses 
eminently  suggestive,  and  a  shrewdness  of  perception  which 
gave  his  satire  considerable  effect.  Eeckless  l)Oth  in  his  life 
and  in  his  writings,  and  destitute  of  tlie  prudence  which 
enabled  many  another  roysterer  of  his  time  to  steer  clear  of 
public  scandal,  he  too  easily  fell  a  victim  to  the  enemies 
whom  his  bitter  epigrams  had  made  for  him.  One  of  these 
was  La  Motte,  who  had  conceived  the  notable  idea  of  com- 
pressing The  Iliad  into  twelve  books  ;  although  his  knowledge 
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of  Greek  was  at  most  not  greater  than  tliat  of  Pope.  Eousseau 
covered  the  abortive  work  with  ridicule/  and  La  Motte 
neverforgave  him.  After  thebad  success  of  Ptousseau's  play  TJie 
Capricious  Man,  several  bitter  couplets  were  circulated  against 
the  literary  habitues  of  a  certain  coffee-house  kept  by  the 
widow  Laurent.  These  attacks,  gradually  increasing  in  venom, 
were  often  repeated,  and,  after  the  election  of  La  Motte  to  the 
vacant  seat  of  Boileau  at  the  Academy,  reached  such  a  climax 
that  Rousseau,  who  was  accused  of  having  written  them, 
received  a  public  castigation.  The  poet  disclaimed  them ; 
but  in  vain.  He  had  written  plenty  of  others  quite  as  bad  ; 
but  it  was  the  spurious  ones  for  which  he  was  destined  to 
suffer.  His  supposed  discovery  of  the  real  author  of  the 
couplets  in  the  Swiss  Saurin,  pressed  with  too  much  indis- 
cretion, completely  discomfited  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Parisian  public,  whilst  he  was  condemned  by  a  court  of 
justice  to  pay  four  thousand  francs  damages.  He  fled  from 
France,  refused  several  times  to  return,  unless  his  innocence 
were  recognised,  and  died,  thirty  years  later,  in  exile  at 
Brussels.'^ 

Whatever  may   be   thought   of    the   morality   of  Jean- 

^  "  Le  traducteur  qui  riina  I'lliade 

De  douze  chants  pieteiidit  I'abieger  ; 

Mais  par  son  style  aussi  tristc  que  fade 

De  douze  en  sus  il  a  su  rallongcr. 

Or  le  lecteur,  qui  se  sent  aflligcr, 

Le  donne  au  diahle  ;  et  dit,  j)eidant  haleine  : 

'  Eh,  finissez,  rimeurs  a  la  douzaine! 

Vos  abrcjges  sont  longs  au  dernier  point.' 

Ami  lecteur,  vous  voilii  bieu  en  peine, 

Rendons-les  courts  en  ne  les  lisant  point.' 

•  PiroQ  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  him  : — 

"  Ci-git  r  illustre  et  inalheureiLX  Rousseau  : 
La  Hrabant  fut  sa  tonibu  et  Paris  son  beroeao. 
Voici  rabrego  de  sa  vie, 
Qui  fut  trop  longue  de  moitie  : 
II  fut  trente  ans  digue  d'envie, 
Et  trente  ans  dignu  de  pitie." 
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Baptiste  Rousseau,  and  in  spite  of  his  failure  as  a  dramatist, 
the  poet's  taste,  in  the  art  of  versification  particularly,  is  not  to 
be  disputed.  Human  sympathy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  poetic  faculty  ;  and 
of  this  liousseau  had  but  little.  The  cons(;(][uence  is,  that 
whilst  he  Avas  a  harmonious  and  even  a  polished  poet,  inclin- 
ing by  preference  to  moral  subjects,  writing  sacred  odes  and 
songs,  crowded  with  the  maxims  of  a  dignified  moral  philo- 
sophy, he  composed  also  obscene  epigrams  and  filthy  verses, 
to  please  the  grand  prior  de  Vendome,  and  the  literary  liber- 
tines who  met  at  the  Temple,  and  acted  the  part  of  Petronius 
Arbiter  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  imitating  the  Psalms  of 
King  David  at  court.  His  countrymen  have  fought  over  his 
merits,  alternately  extolling  and  depreciating  them  :  but  his 
praises  have  apparently  been  most  frequently  sung  by 
critics  to  whom  another  and  a  greater  Eousseau  was  obnox- 
ious, whilst  otliers,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  literary 
judges,  following  the  example  of  Voltaire,  have  failed  to  see 
in  Jean-Bap tiste  Rousseau  anything  more  worthy  of  esteem 
than  a  melodious  versifier,  dealing  for  the  most  part  in  the 
commonplaces  of  humanity. 

A  couple  of  poetasters  who  are  wont  to  be  bracketed 
together  for  much  the  same  reasons  which  cause  the  associa- 
tion of  Chaulieu  and  La  Fare — their  personal  friendship,  and 
the  similarity  of  their  spirit  and  tendency — illustrate  yet 
more  clearly  the  period  of  transition  from  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
Revolution.  Preserving  much  of  the  mannerism,  the  narrow- 
ness, the  timidity  of  the  later  Augustan  age,  Fontenelle^  and 
La  Motte  ^  have  also  much  of  the  instinct  for  liberty  which, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  betrayed  its  presence  under  sc 
many  different  forms  of  development.  If  their  traditions  and 
powers  were  all  of  the  past,  their  ideas  and  aspirations 
belonged,  in  great  measure,  to  the  future  ;  and  it  was  courage, 
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not  disposition,  which  retarded  their  advance.  The  like  thing 
is  true  of  Chaulieu  and  La  Fare,  and  of  Jean-Baptiste  Eous- 
seau,  though  in  a  less  degree  ;  they  dared  not  embrace  the 
future  which  tempted  them  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  past ; 
it  was  a  natural  shrinking  which  affected  the  whole  genera- 
tion, until  Voltaire  had  shown  them  the  example  of  his 
courage. 

We  have  seen  what  Eousseau  thought  of  La  Motte  ;  he 
was  no  more  tender  towards  Fontenelle.  In  one  of  hia 
epigrams  he  says — 

"  A  Norman  shepherd  for  these  thirty  years 
To  men  of  wit  would  an  example  be ; 
He  shows  them  how,  witli  fashionable  air, 
To  treat  great  subjects,  in  familiar  style. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  'mongst  the  womankind 
He  still  can  shine  despite  his  grizzled  beard ; 
No  gossip  lives  in  any  decent  house 
Who's  not  in  raptures  with  his  eloquence. 
And,  trutli  to  say,  these  dames  are  in  the  right, 
For  he's  the  daintiest  pedant  in  tlie  world."  ^ 

Poor  Fontenelle  was  the  butt  of  all  the  chn-er  men  in 
Paris  during  the  first  half-centuiy  of  his  life.  "  Whether  he 
speaks  or  writes,"  says  La  Bruyere,'^  describing  him  under  the 
name  of  Cydias,^  "  he  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  having  an 
eye  either  to  the  true,  or  the  false,  or  the  reasonable,  or  the 

*   "  D«;pui.s  trente  ans  uii  vi«ux  hirgLT  iiorinand, 
Aiix  bejuix  (Sprits  sV-st  iloiitiu  ]>our  niodfele  ; 
11  leur  ciiseigne  k  truiter  galammcnt 
Le«  grand  sujcts  fii  style  dc  melle. 
Ce  n't'st  le  tout  :  (.luz  reHjH'cc  ftuielle, 
11  brille  encor,  malgn;  .ton  poll  grison  ; 
tt  n'est  caiilette  en  honnetc  maiKon 
Qui  nc  ae  ])anie  a  sti  douce  faconde. 
Kn  verite,  caillcttrs  out  raison, 
C'est  le  i>edant  le  plus  joli  du  monde." 
Bee  Tol.  ii.  bk.  v.  ch.  4.  g  'J.       '  CaracUres  dc  la  SuciCU  el  dc  la  ConvcnatforL 
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ridiculous  ;  he  avoids  botli  acting  on  other  people's  judgment 
and  being  of  other  people's  opinion ;  thus,  in  company,  he 
waits  for  each  one  to  explain  his  views  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
or  the  subject  which  he  has  himself  brought  forward,  in  order 
to  say  something  entirely  new,  in  a  dogmatic  style,  but,  as  he 
thinks,  decisive,  and  incapable  of  reply.  Cydias  matches 
himself  with  Lucian  and  Seneca,  sets  himself  above  Plato, 
Virgil,  and  Theocritus  ;  and  his  flatterer  (La  INIotte)  takes  care 
to  strengthen  him  every  morning  in  tJiis  opinion.  United  by 
taste  and  interest  with  tlie  despisers  of  Homer,  he  waits 
calmiy  until  the  undeceived  world  shall  prefer  other  poets  to 
him  ;  he  sets  himself  in  this  respect  above  other  poets,  and 
knows  to  whom  he  assigns  the  second  place.  He  is,  in  a 
word,  a  compound  of  the  pedant  and  '(X\q  inhuux,  made  to  be 
admired  by  the  cits  and  the  provincials  ;  in  whom,  neverthe- 
less, one  perceives  nothing  great  except  the  opinion  which  he 
has  of  himself."  It  is  one  of  the  clearest,  the  bitterest,  and 
the  most  damning  of  literary  portraits,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  fame  of  Fontenelle  to  survive.  Yet  the 
man  himself  survived  it  some  fifty  years,  and  became  a  force 
and  an  authority  in  the  intellectual  life  of  his  day.  His 
uncles,  Pierre  and  Thomas  Corneille,  encouraged  him  to  write 
plays  ;  and  he  wrote  two,  Aspar  and  Idalie,  which  covei-ed 
him  with  ridicule.  Puacine,  more  merciful  than  the  uncles, 
laughed  at  Fontenelle's  attempts  ;  and  the  latter  had  little 
more  success  with  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  his  Letters  of 
the  Chevalier  d'Rer.  ...  He  took  next  to  popularising  science, 
and  wrote  a  volume  of  Conversations  on  the  Phirality  of  Worlds, 
and  a  History  of  Oracles,  wherein  he  managed  to  catch  the  ear 
of  the  public.  Popular  science  was  thenceforth  his  role  •  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  a  member  both  of  the 
Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  enjoyed  that 
species  of  cheap  popularity  amongst  the  minor  savants  and 
dilettanti  of  society  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  marka 
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the  highest  point  of  ambition  amongst  many  men  of  uncertain 
inspiration,  superficial  knowledge,  and  feeble  mental  grasp. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Staal,^  we  meet  more  than  once 
with  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte,  and  the  rest  of  the  circle  of 
wits  who,  at  tlie  house  of  the  duchess  de  ]Maine,  at  Sceaux, 
a  less  brilliant  Hotel  de  Eambouillet,  used  to  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  the  dissolute  court  of  the  Eegent. 

From  Sceaux,  or  from  the  drawincj-room  of  the  marchioness 
de  Lambert  in  Paris,  Fontenelle  would  accompany  or  go  in 
search  of  his  friend  La  ^lotte  to  the  Acadeniy,  where,  after 
the  death  of  Boileau,  and  the  exile  of  Jean-Baptiste  liousseau, 
they  reigned  supreme.  Tlie  latter  of  tlie  two  inseparables  had 
written  a  play,  Inez  de  Castro,  which  was  sufficiently  good 
upon  the  stage  to  reap  a  popularity  lasting  him  liis  life- 
time ;  so  that  both  men  rejoiced  in  their  old  age  in  a  lite- 
rary reputation  which  had  been  denied  to  them  in  their 
youth. 

The  stage  of  the  regency  had  more  than  the  plays  of  Fon- 
tenelle and  La  Motte  to  relieve  the  loftier  comedies  of  Moli^re 
and  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Itacine.  Dancourt"  had  left 
farces  of  considerable  freshness  and  piquancy,  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  whimsicalities  of  peasants  and  cits  ;  llegnard's^  gay 
comedies  kept  tlieir  hold  upon  public  favour  ;  Destouches,* 
who  liad  been  secretary  of  tlic  French  emba.ssy  in  London, 
reached  a  still  higher  level  in  his  comedies  of  character,  in 
which,  for  that  age  at  least,  he  attained  a  place  second  only 
to  Moliere.  The  Locister  {le  Gloi'icux),  tije  Philosopher  Mar- 
ried, and  tlie  Spendthrift,  display  real  genius, — not  indeed  tlie 
genius  of  a  powerful  comedian,  but  that  of  a  playwright  alwaya 
ready  and  able  toplea.se,  and  not  seldom  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  creative  force.  In  tlie  following  apology  for  avarice,  from 
the  last-named  play,  there  is  something  more  than  badinage, 
something  stronger  than  the  mere  play  of  words,  which,  since 
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Moli^re  had  taught  the  trick,  it  had  been  comparatively  easy 
to  simuLite : — 

"  The  more  one's  Avarice,  the  less  one's  vices : 
The  care  of  hoarding  wholly  fills  the  heart, 
Who  lives  for  this  in  this  his  pleasure  finds. 
Beg  of  a  friend,  he  doubts,  or  says  you  Nay ; 
Money's  a  friend  for  ever  prompt  and  true. 
To  hoard's  a  pleasure  well  worth  all  the  rest. 
If  known,  we  can  our  every  wish  command. 
And  have  the  means,  our  soul  is  satisfied.  .  .  . 
All  that  I  see  I  have  the  power  to  buy, 
And  that's  enough.     I  like  that  handsome  house.  . .  . 
'  Nought  hinders  but  I  get  a  better  still,' 
I  see  a  charming  woman — Well,  I  say : 
*  My  wealth  could  buy  her,' — and  I  rest  content. 
In  short,  all  that  the  world  most  precious  has 
My  coffers  hold  ;  I  liave  it  'neath  my  eyes, 
And  'neath  my  hand ;  thus  avarice  which  they  blame 
Is  to  the  senses  joy,  and  charms  the  soul."  ^ 

The  leading  dramatist  in  the  tragic  vein,  during  the  gene- 
ration whicli  succeeded  the  death  of  liacine,  who  like  his 
greater  predecessors  clung  to  the  classical  models  for  his  in- 

'  "  Plus  on  aime  I'argent  et  moins  on  a  de  vices  : 
Le  .soin  d'en  aniasser  occupe  tout  le  coeur, 
Et  quiconque  s'y  livre  y  trouve  son  bonheur. 
Un  ami  qu'on  implore  ou  refuse  ou  chancelle  ; 
L'argent  est  un  and  toujours  prompt  et  fidele. 
Le  plaisir  d'entasser  vaut  seul  tons  les  plaisirs. 
Des  qu'on  salt  que  Ton  pent  remplir  tons  scs  desirs, 
Qu'on  en  a  les  moyens,  notre  ame  est  satisfaite.  .  .  . 
De  tout  ce  que  je  vois  je  puis  faire  I'emplette, 
Et  cela  me  suffit.     J'aduiire  un  beau  chateau.  .  .  , 
'  11  ne  tiendrait  qu'a  moi  d'en  avoir  un  plus  beau  ;' 
Me  dis-je.     J'aper9ois  nne  femme  charmante  : 
'  Je  I'aurai  si  je  veux,'  et  cela  me  contente. 
Enfin  ce  que  le  monde  a  de  plus  precieux 
Men  coffre  les  renferme,  et  je  I'ai  sous  mes  yeux, 
Sous  ma  main  ;  et  par-la,  I'avarice  qu'on  blame, 
E-t  le  plaisir  des  sens  ct  le  charme  de  I'ame." 
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spiration,  was  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crebillon/  autlior  o[  Electra, 
Xerxes,  Idomencus,  Atrcus  and  Thycstcs,  and  one  or  two  other 
plays.  Over  the  well-worn  subjects  of  Greek  mythology  he 
cast  the  shadow  and  the  glare  of  a  morbidly  tragic  mind, 
which  pursued  and  gibbeted  sin  with  the  zeal  of  a  fury,  anc! 
burned  its  impressions  upon  the  hearts  of  the  spectators  by 
the  sheer  force  of  the  horror  which  his  pictures  inspired. 
Therein,  no  doubt,  was  art  and  genius,  if  not  of  a  very  refined 
order.  And  in  fact  Crebillon  was  not  refined.  He  had  made 
the  fastidious  Boileau  shudder  at  his  earlier  •  efforts ;  the 
roughness  of  his  work  makes  them  read  almost  like  bur- 
lesque. Better  than  most  of  his  dramas  is  Bhadamistus 
and  Zcnobia,  which  might  entitle  him  to  be  the  Ford  of  the 
French  stage,  provided  we  deny  him  just  that  superiority  of 
style  which  is  generally  to  be  accorded  to  the  Frenchman 
over  the  Englishman  in  comparing  two  authors  of  similar 
spirit  and  tendency. 

Le  Sage,^  best  known  out  of  France  as  the  author  of  Gil 
Blfis  and  The  Devil  on  hi'o  Stichs  {Le  Diahle  hoitcux),  was  a 
satirical  dramatist  of  no  mean  power  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  success  of  his  second  comedy,  Turcaret  (1709),  was  too  great 
to  allow  hini  to  prosecute  it  farther  in  the  same  direction. 
This  play  was  aimed  against  the  financier.s,  who,  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  wished  to  make  money  at  any  price, 
and  whom  Le  Sage  had  studied  when  he  was  clerk  to  one  of 
them.  They  certainly  afforded  ample  material  for  satire,  and 
Le  Sage  ridiculed  them  to  some  purpose,  and  with  greater 
l)itterne.s3  tiian  he  generally  uses.  They  had  sufficient  in- 
liuence  and  spite  to  make  the  dramatist  perceive  that  the 
weapon  which  he  had  employed  was  too  effective  for  his  own 
peace  of  mind  ;  and  he  cast  it  aside  for  that  which  he  had 
already  made  use  of  in  The  Devil  on  two  Sticks.  The  veteran 
I'oileau  had  bi.-f'n  no  more  tender  towards  this  manifestatioD 
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of  the  sterner  spirit  of  the  new  age  than  lie  had  been  towards 
the  vigoi'ous  dchut  of  CrcbiHon  ;  and  his  unfavourable  criti- 
cism may  explain  why  Le  Sage  attempted  a  different  genre 
from  that  which  had  earned  him  his  first  great  success.  He 
now,  however,  returned  to  fiction,  and  produced  his  master- 
piece in  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,  a  vivid  picture  of  manners,  an 
apotheosis  of  the  indifferent  worldling,  to  whom  neither  virtue 
nor  trickery  is  in  itself  commendable  or  the  contrary,  but  to 
whom  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  success  in  that  pursuit, 
constitute  the  aim  and  end  of  existence.  The  book,  it  has 
been  shrewdly  said,  is  as  moral  as  experience ;  it  is  also 
as  useful  and  as  entertaining ;  and  this  very  fidelity  to 
experience  is  a  cause  why  it  has  never  lost  its  popularity. 
There  is  an  art  of  purely  describing  what  is  not  pure ; 
and  Le  Sage  possessed  this  art  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  is  moreover  fresh  and  simple  in  style  ;  his  charm  is 
not  easily  described,  but  it  is  the  charm  of  all  great 
and  simple  writers,  and  of  French  writers  in  particular. 
He  touches  the  evils  of  his  time  lightly,  but  always  on 
the  weak  spot ;  he  glances  past  the  graver  questions  of  the 
day,  but  wherever  his  glance  rests,  there  it  illumiiies,  sug- 
gests, and  convicts.  The  style  of  Le  Sage  in  Gil  Bias  is 
pre-eminently  French  ;  in  this  respect  he  surpasses  all  the 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  excluding  Voltaire. 
Charles  Xodier,^  one  of  the  most  charming  of  modern  French 
tale-tellers,  was  wont  to  say  that  he  defied  anybody,  whether 
ii:au  of  letters  or  philologist,  to  find  in  the  French  language 
an  idiom,  a  familiar  turn,  a  locution,  which  had  not  been  used 
in  Gil  Bias.  This  may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Nodier,  but  forty  years  of  literary  fermentation  have  added 
much  to  the  French  tongue.  Le  Sage,  could  he  come  to  life, 
would  hardly  recognise  his  mode  of  expression  in  the  florid 
and  coloured  style  of  the  Eomantic  School.     The  language 

1  17S0-1S44. 
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has  enriclied  itself,  the  fields  open  to  literary  genius  liavo 
become  wider,  the  scope  of  thouglit  freer,  and  the  modern 
expression  lias  proportionately  added  to  its  former  wealth. 
Xevertheless,  one  always  returns  to  Gil  Bias  as  to  one  of  those 
literary  works  which  constitute  the  canons  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  selection  of  the  subject  exposed  Le  Sage  to  repeated 
charges  of  plagiarism ;  and  Voltaire,  because  the  author  of  Tar- 
caret  had  shrewdly,  though  good-humouredly,  satirised  him,' 
was  weak  enough — it  may  almost  be  said  dishonest  enough-  — 
to  corroborate  these  ridiculous  accusations,  whereof  the  origin 
is  traced  to  a  Spanish  Jesuit  named  Juan  d'lsla,  who  could 
only  bring  the  most  absurd  arguments  in  support  of  his  plea. 
The  truth  is  that,  spite  of  its  Spanish  clothing,  no  more  un- 
fortunate selection  than  Gil  Bias  could  have  been  made  for 

^  The  satire  in  question  is  contained  in  tlie  following  description  of  a 
dramatic  performance  recounted  by  Gil  Bias,  in  the  fiftli  chapter  of  the  tenth 
book  of  Le  Sage's  great  work  :  "  1  found  tlic  house  full  from  floor  to  ceiling,  a 
closely  packed  pit,  and  the  stage  covered  with  knights  of  tlie  three  military 
orders.  'Hereisa  numerous gatheniig,' said  I  to  Dou  Alphonso.  'Kowondcr,' 
answered  he,  'the  tragedy  they  are  going  to  play  is  written  by  Don  Gabriel  Tria- 
cjuero  (Voltaire^  nicknamed  the  Fashionable  Poet.  Whenever  the  playbills 
announce  a  new  play  by  this  author,  the  whole  town  of  Valencia  is  topsy-tnr^'y. 
Men,  and  women  also,  speak  of  nothing  else  ;  all  the  bo.xes  are  engaged  in 
advance,  and  on  the  first  night  people  crush  themselves  to  deatli  to  get  in, 
althougli  the  price  of  all  the  .seats  is  doublid,  with  the  exception  of  the  jiit, 
which  is  too-much  feared  for  the  manager  to  jiut  it  out  of  humour.'  '  What 
frenzy  !'  .saitl  I  to  the  governor  ;  'this  extraordinary  display  of  curiosity,  this 
frantic  impatience  to  hear  all  that  Don  Gabriel  protluces  afresh,  gives  me  a  high 
idea  of  the  genius  of  thi.s  j'Oet.'  'Do  not  judge  .so  fast,'  answered  Don 
Alphonso  ;  one  must  guard  against  prejudice,  the  public  is  often  dazzleil  by 
piece.s  of  seeming  brilliancy,  and  only  appreciates  tiiem  after  thty  have  been 
printed.'  At  this  stage  of  our  conversation  the  actors  ajtpeared.  We  im- 
mediately cea.sed  talking,  in  order  to  listen  to  them  with  more  attention.  Ap- 
jilausc  began  at  the  very  first  words  ;  each  verse  was  followed  by  a  clamour  of 
ujiprobation,  and  each  act  by  such  a  clai)piiigof  liand.s  as  to  make  believe  that 
ttie  house  wouhl  crumble  down.  Aft<r  the  fM«rformance  the  author  was  pointed 
out  to  mi-  ;  he  passed  from  box  to  box,  modestly  offering  his  bead  to  the 
crowns  which  the  noblemen  and  the  latlics  were  preparing  to  place  thereon." 
In  this  manner  Le  Sage  continues  to  criticise  und  satiri^e  Voltaire,  and  liniihea 
by  saying  that  "two-thirds  of  his  verses  are  bad.  his  types  awkwardly 
described  and  ill  sustained,  und  his  thoughts  often  very  obscure." 
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the  purpose  of  proving  a  flagrant  plagiarism,  for  no  work  can 
be,  in  spirit  and  plnloso[)hy,  less  Spanisli  and  more  French. 

Gil  Bias,  niasterpiece  as  it  is,  has  given  occasion  for  a 
sweeping  remark  on  the  nature  of  the  author's  genius,  which, 
unduly  explained,  may  appear  unjustly  applied  :  it  is,  tliat  Le 
Sage  was  an  author  of  one  hook.  This  judgment,  we  think, 
may  be  accepted,  with  small  restrictions,  in  tlie  best  meaning 
of  the  term.  The  Devil  on  two  Sticks  is  a  work  as  full  of  tliat 
quiet  biting  irony  and  witty  epicureanism  which  forms  the 
chief  characteristic  of  Le  Sage's  talent,  as  of  observation  and 
literary  skill ;  but,  let  us  say  so  without  fear  of  desecrating  the 
glory  of  its  author,  it  contained,  condensed,  and  in  a  less 
varied  and  attractive  form,  all  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
philosophy,  the  sharp  insight  into  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  the  brief  and  brilliant  review  of  human  life,  which 
reappeared  in  the  pages  of  Gil  Bias.  Le  Sage,  unlike  many  men 
of  genius,  had  condensed  all  his  qualities  in  one  work  :  that 
work  he  wrote  over  again,  but  lie  distilled  the  essence  of  his 
former  prodiiction,  and  rendered  it  more  accessible  to  all 
minds  by  displaying  further  gifts  of  imagination.  In  this 
sense  Le  Sage  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  one  work  ;  but 
there  are  men  of  many  who  would  willingly  exchange  their 
titles  of  celebrity  for  those  contained  in  that  one  marvellous 
book,  destined  to  live  as  long  as  the  language  it  was  written 
in.  Gil  Bias  tells  his  own  history,  relates  his  illusions,  his 
struggles,  his  failures  and  successes,  with  unimpaired  cheer- 
fulness and  good-humoured  philosophy.  He  dilates  and 
reflects  on  all  that  he  sees,  and  on  the  whole  exercises  his  wit 
far  less  on  his  own  history  than  on  the  acts  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  All  that  he  relates  is  simple  and  drawn  from 
the  life  ;  still  there  is  liardly  a  minor  feature  of  the  picture 
which  docs  not  aim  both  at  satirising  and  finding  excuses  for 
the  foibles  of  mankind.  Gil  Bias  spares  nothing  and  nobody,  not 
even  himself,  his  own  shortcomings  are  exposed  with  spark- 
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ling  csiirit  and  vengeful  frankness.  He  gives  liimself  also 
credit,  as  he  does  to  otiiers  too,  for  the  movenjents  of  his 
better  nature.  He  is  a  true  type  of  men  ;  kindly  disposed, 
and  good  in  essence,  he  is  withal  weak  in  the  flesh  ;  his  virtue 
is  not  sufficiently'  rigid  to  preserve  him  from  the  temptations 
of  evil, — he  knows  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  says  it,  and  repents 
afterwards  ;  but  nevertheless  he  does  wrong.  By  nature  he 
thinks  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour  ;  and  yet  we  see 
him  showing  both  moral  and  pliysical  courage  on  fitting 
occasions.  He  laughs  at  the  vanity  of  others ;  and  yet  he  is 
himself  supercilious,  and  his  conceit  leads  him  into  ridiculous 
predicaments.  He  is  kind,  but  he  forgets  his  father  and 
mother,  who  are  languishing  in  poverty  whilst  he  is  thriv- 
ing in  opulence.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Gil  Bias  gives  us  the  idea 
of  an  honest  and  good  man  :  how  is  this  ?  He  has  been 
something  or  a  robber,  he  has  had  a  hand  in  swindling  trades- 
men, and  when  prosperous  he  has  not  always  discharged  the 
most  honourable  functions  ;  he  has  shown  himself  oblivious 
and  ungrateful  ;  he  has  "  cut  "  his  humble  friend  when  he  was 
secretary  to  a  prime  minister  ;  in  fact  he  has  been  the  reverse 
of  rigidly  virtuous.  In  spite  of  ourselves,  the  imj)ressioa 
grows  upon  us  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  Gil  Bias's  history; 
and  it  is  because  we  see  his  better  instincts  always  over- 
coming his  weaknesses ;  because  tiie  world  offers  him 
so  many  temptations  that  he  seems  virtuous  in  eventually 
discarding  them.  As  Hamlet  is  the  incarnation  of  human 
hesitation,  Gil  Bias  is  the  portrait  of  plodding  humanity  ;  he 
loses  no  time,  and  e.Kpends  no  happiness,  upon  meditation  cr: 
the  future  e.Kistence  of  man  ;  he  considers  that  earthly  aff.iirs 
arc  quite  enough  for  him  to  cope  with  ;  and,  to  alter  slightly 
Figaro's  saying,  he  prefers  to  laugh  at  liuman  weaknesses 
rather  than  to  weep  over  them. 

Gil  Bias  is  the  son  of  domestics ;  they  are  good  people, 
but  poor.   They  can  hardly  provide  for  their  child,  who  woul 
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fare  ill  in  the  world  if  his  uncle,  an  old  canon,  did  not  pro- 
vide for  him.    Under  this  good  man's  auspices  the  young  Bias 
learns  a  good-deal  of  Latin  and  some  Greek.     When  he  is 
seventeen  the  old  canon  gives  him  a  few  pieces  of  money,  and 
a  sorry  mule,  and  lets  him  loose  upon  the  world  to  seek  his 
fortune.     As  to  Gil  Bias's  parents,  he  says,  they  make  him  a 
present  of  their  blessing,  but  no  more.     From  the  very  first 
the  candid  3'oung  fellow  falls  into  petty  scrapes   and  mis- 
fortunes ;  the  most  serious  is  when  he  is  in  the  hands  of  high- 
waymen, in  their  own  sphere  good  fellows  enough,  and  who 
kill  people  in  order  to  live.     Until  he  can  escape  Gil  Bias  is 
compelled  to  join  them,  and  acquits  himself  of  the  duties 
of  his  new  profession  to  the  admiration  of  his  companions. 
One  day,  however,  he  runs  away  with  a  lady  captured  by  the 
robbers,    and   is  rewarded   for   this  good   action   by   being 
thrust  into  prison.     Thus,  the  first  result  of  Gil  Bias's  expe- 
rience is  to  show  him  that  to  do  wrong  without  being  found 
out  is  more  advantageous  than  to  act  well  when  appearances 
are  ao"ainst  one.     After  a  series  of  adventures,  in  which  he 
generally  acts  the  part  of  dupe,  and  pending  the  time  when 
he  will  attempt  to  dupe  others,  Gil  Bias  meets  a  school  friend 
at  Valladolid,  one  Fabrice,  son  of  an  Oviedo  barber,  who  had 
eloped  with  a  young  lady  of  good  family.     This  lady,  later 
on,  chose  to   continue  her  travels  with   another  male  com- 
panion ;    and   Fabrice   was  there    and  then  a  footman  out 
of  necessity.      Gil   Bias   easily  allows  himself  to   be   pre- 
vailed upon  to  adopt  his  friend's  profession.     After  trying 
one   or  two  masters,    he   finds   one  after   his   taste  in  the 
famous  doctor  Sangrado,  whose  extensive  practice   is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  number  of  patients  who  die  undei  his 
auspices.     Sangrado  takes  a  liking  to  his  young  servant,  tells 
nim  that  the  art  of  healing  consists  in  bleeding  and  prescrib- 
ing hot  watei',  and,  finally,  raises  him  to  the  rank  of  junior 
jjartner.     Senor  Gil  Bias  is  now  a  learned  practitioner.     He 
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bleeds  with  such  enthusiasm  that  the  streets  of  the  unhappy 
town  of  Valladolid  are  filled  with  funerals.  The  young  doctor 
is  frightened  out  of  his  new  avocations,  flees  from  Valladolid, 
becomes  again  a  sen%ant,  makes  some  money,  falls  in  with 
the  sharpers  who  had  previously  robbed  him  of  his  purse, 
associates  with  them  ;  then  encounters  a  young  nobleman, 
who  takes  a  fancy  to  him,  and  provides  for  his  future  happi- 
ness. But  Gil  Bias  has  not  squared  his  accounts  with  Fortune, 
and  he  is  soon  buffeted  again  on  the  waves  of  human  vicissi- 
tude ;  he  becomes  secretary  to  an  archbishop,  who  accepts 
his  services  on  condition  that  he  will  not  fail  to  warn  him 
when  he  notices  some  decrease  in  his  sacerdotal  eloquence, 
and  who  dismisses  him  outrageously  when  he  ventures  to  do 
so.  At  length  he  is  in  Madrid,  the  scene  of  his  future  reverses 
and  good  luck.  His  fate  is  to  gain  the  favour  of  great  men, 
and  eventually  to  incur  their  displeasure.  The  duke  of  Lerma, 
prime  minister  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  takes  him  as  secre- 
tary, and  soon  our  hero  is  his  favourite.  Gil  Bias  sells  the 
favours  of  his  master ;  he  is  now  rich,  courted,  petted ;  he 
becomes  an  insufferable  coxcomb,  an  undutiful  son,  and  a 
faithless  friend.  But,  alas  for  Gil  Bias !  the  favour  of  great 
men  is  uncertain  ;  they  throw  over  their  minion  when  their 
own  interests  are  at  stake.  Tl)is  Gil  Bias  finds  out  to  his 
cost.  Having,  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Lornia,  taken 
a  conspicuous  pai-t  in  a  doubtful  intrigue,  concocted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Prince  of  Spain,  our  hero  is  suddenly  hurled 
from  his  envied  pedestal  down  to  the  cold  stones  of  tiie  dungeon 
of  Segovia,  where  lie  is  left  for  some  months  to  meditate  on  the 
instability  of  human  affairs.  Fortunately  his  jailer  is  a  friend 
of  former  days,  and  Gil  Bias  has  a  faithful  servant,  Scipio, 
who  has  saved  some  of  his  money.  One  fine  morinng 
he  is  set  at  liberty,  and,  with  Scipio,  resolves  to  pass  the 
remain<ler  of  his  days  far  from  temptation,  in  the  seclusion  of 
rustic  life  ;  but,  as  he  is  about  to  effect  this  wise  purpose^ 
VOL  UI.  C 
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lie  meets  nou  Alplionso  de  Leyva,  liis  former  noble  patron 
and  friend  On  hearing  tiiat  he  was  indebted  to  Gil  Bias  for 
the  government  of  the  town  of  Valencia,  Don  Alplionso  presses 
upon  him  a  charming  little  property,  whither  C^il  Bias  duly 
repairs  with  his  faithful  Scipio.  He  marries,  is  happy,  and 
despises  worldly  vanities.  And  here  indeed  the  story  might 
come  to  a  close  without  losing  any  of  its  zest.  Le  Sage, 
however,  Avas  easily  persuaded  to  write  a  second  part  to  his 
novel  ;  and,  unlike  most  of  these  literary  extensions,  this 
continuation  was  as  spirited,  as  pointed,  as  interesting,  as  the 
first  instalment.  Gil  Bias  has  become  a  widower  ;  he  is  discon- 
solate, and  his  friends  look  for  some  means  of  diverting  him. 
At  this  juncture  Philip  the  Third  dies,  the  duke  of  Lerma 
falls  into  disgrace,  and  Gil  Bias  is  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  court,  and  seek  the  favour  of  the  count-duke  of  Olivarez. 
This  time,  again,  Gil  Bias  becomes  a  favourite  ;  but  he  has 
suffered,  and  inflicted  suffering  upon  others  ;  he  has  purified 
himself  in  affliction,  and  for  ever  conquered  the  weak  side  of 
nature.  He  uses  his  power  with  moderation  and  wisdom, 
and  retains  it  until  his  master's  death.  Gil  Bias,  now  a 
middle-aged  man,  finally  retires  on  his  pleasant  property  of 
Lirias  ;  marries  again,  and,  as  he  says,  "  has  children,  of  whom 
he  piously  believes  he  is  the  father."  Such  is  a  very  brief 
outline  of  this  chronicle  of  life.  It  is  so  true,  so  realistic  in 
detail,  so  natural  in  causes  and  consequences,  that  one  can 
hardly  refrain  from  falling  into  the  belief  that  one  is  reading 
an  autobiography  ;  and  yet  the  hero  is  only  a  secondary  per- 
sonage in  a  profoundly  interesting  and  extensive  drama — the 
drama  of  human  life. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Gil  Bias  were  published  in  1715, 
the  very  year  in  which  Louis  XIV.  died,  the  third  in  1724, 
and  the  last  in  1735,  twenty  years  after  the  two  first,  and 
eleven  years  after  the  third. 

Le  Sage  appears  to  have  led  the  life  of  a  practical  philo* 
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sopher  :  he  lived  in  Paris  until  within  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  ;  and  Joseph  Spence,^  who  visited  him  there,  gives  the 
following  description  of  his  dwelling  : — 

"  His  house  is  at  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  ;  and  so, 
Dpen  to  the  country  air:  the  garden  laid  out  in  the  prettiest 
manner  that  ever  I  saw,  for  a  town  garden.  It  was  as  pretty  as 
it  was  small,  and  wlien  he  was  in  the  study-part  of  it  he  was 
quite  retired  from  the  noise  of  the  street  or  any  interruptions 
from  his  own  family.  The  garden  was  only  of  the  hreadth  of  the 
house,  from  which  you  stept  out  into  a  raised  square  parterre, 
planted  with  a  variety  of  the  choicest  flowers.  From  this,  you 
went  down,  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  each  side,  into  a  Berceau;  which 
led  to  two  rooms  or  summer-houses  quite  at  tlie  end  of  the 
garden.  These  were  joined  by  an  open  portico,  the  roof  of  which 
was  supported  with  columns,  so  that  he  could  walk  from  the  one 
to  the  other  all  under  cover,  in  the  intervals  of  writing.  The 
berceaux  were  covered  with  vines  and  honeysuckles,  and  the  space 
between  them  was  grove- vrork.  It  was  in  the  right-hand  room, 
as  you  go  down  that  he  wrote  Gil  Bias.'' 

Le  Sage  also  produced  about  si.xty  farces,  parodies,  and 
opdra-coniiques  for  the  minor  theatres,  of  which  a  few  may 
even  be  read  at  the  present  time  with  pleasure. 


§  2.  Later  Pout-PiOYalists. 

Tlie  school  of  the  Port-Iioyalists  was  not  yet  extinct, 
though  Jansenism  had  fallen  into  disfavour,  and  was  the 
object  of  persecution.  Charh'S  liollin'^  was  one  of  the  later 
disciples  of  Pascal  and  Arnauld,  and  he  sulfcred  for  his 
fidelity.  The  son  of  a  cutler  in  Paris,  he  received  an  e.xcel- 
lent  education  at  the  University,  of  which  he  subsequfntly 
became  a  Professor,  after  which  he  was  made  Principal  of  the 

'  Anecdotes,   Observations,  and  Chaiact'rs  of  Hooks  and  Men,  section  tL 
1740-41.  MfiGl-1741. 
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College  at  Beauvais.  A  3'ear  or  two  before  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  he  was  driven  from  his  post,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  to  antliorship.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Quintilian,  and  afterwards  a  learned  Treatise  on  Studies, 
which  has  been  highl}'  praised  by  critics  as  competent  as 
Villemain,^  wlio  calls  it  one  of  the  best  written  of  French 
works  after  the  productions  of  men  of  genius.  Iiollin  was  a 
man  of  ability  rather  than  of  genius  ;  and  as  a  historian  his 
talent  is  displayed  in  the  highest  possible  form.  His  Ancient 
History  and  his  Historij  of  Borne-  are  still  consulted  and  ad- 
mired, even  after  the  labours  of  many  more  illustrious  succes- 
sors. His  historical  talent  was  exemplified  especially  in  the 
care  which  he  devoted  to  the  collation  and  accurate  citation 
of  ancient  authorities ;  and  he  deserves  the  eulogy  which 
IMontesquieu  has  passed  upon  him,  as  "  the  bee  of  France." 
His  piety,  his  learning,  and  his  simplicity,  gained  for  Eollin 
a  high  repute  amongst  his  contemporaries,  which  posterity 
has  jealously  guarded  for  him  ;  and  it  was  to  his  charge  that 
Racine,  on  his  deathbed,  committed  the  education  and  moral 
training  of  his  son. 

Louis  Racine,^  a  Jansenist  like  liis  master,  does  credit  to 
the  care  bestow^ed  on  him  by  Eollin,  and  brings  no  discredit 
upon  the  great  name  M'hich  he  had  inherited.  He  was  an- 
other of  the  younger  generation  whom  Boileau  delighted  to 
snub;  but  in  spite  of  the  old  man's  discouragement — for  he 
counselled  him  never  to  write  in  verse^ — Louis  Racine  left  be- 
hind him  a  number  of  Sacred  Odes,  various  minor  poems,  and 
two  didactic  pieces  on  Grace  and  Religion,  of  indifferent  but 
not  insignificant  merit.  He  was,  moreover,  a  German  scholar 
in  an  nge  when  the  German  language  was  understood  by  few 
foreigners ;  and  he  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  translate 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.      His  life  of  his  father,  which  has 

1  1790-1867. 

®  Continued  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  bv  his  pupil  Crevier. 

»  1692-1763. 
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already  come  under  notice,  is  a  monument  at  once  of  careful 
compilation  and  of  filial  respect. 

Daguesseau,^  another  roi-t-Pioyalist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  avocat-general,  and  afterwards  procura'.r-fft^ndml  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  an  orator,  a  jurisconsult,  a  statesman, 
and  a  moralist,  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  much 
dignity  and  worth,  which  added  a  lustre  to  his  name  and 
generation,  though  they  are  less  read  in  our  day  than  in  his 
own.  His  writings  were,  indeed,  especially  suited  to  his  con- 
temporaries, by  the  graver  of  whom  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem,  though  his  stern  and  upright  character  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  men  like  Philip  of  Orleans,  Cardinal  l)ubois, 
and  their  sycophants.  A  graphic  picture  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  may  serve  at  once  to  illustrate  his  style,  and 
to  show  rliat  he  at  least  had  no  illusions  concerning  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  the  later  years  of  Louis  XIV.  AVriting  in 
1698,  he  says- 

"  A  restlessness,  widely  spread  tliroughout  the  professions  ;  an 
agitation  which  nothing  can  allay,  inimical  to  repose,  incapable  of 
labour,  bearing  everywhere  the  burden  of  an  unquiet  and  am- 
bitious slutli ;  a  universal  revolt  of  all  men  against  tiieir  condition, 
a  kind  of  general  conspiracy,  wherein  all  seem  agreed  ujiou  be- 
lying tlifir  characters  ;  all  professions  confounded  together, 
dignities  disgraced,  proprieties  outraged  ;  the  majority  of  men, 
out  of  tlieir  ranks,  despising  their  condition,  and  rendering  it 
de-spicahlf  ;  ever  occupied  with  what  tliey  would  wisli  to  be,  and 
never  with  what  they  are  ;  fidl  of  vast  projects,  the  only  one 
which  escapes  them  is  that  of  being  satisfied  with  their  lot."' 

1  1668-1751. 

•  "  Une  iiiquietutle  ginerali'ment  rej>ainltie  dans  toutcs  Ics  jtrofc-.s-sions,  une 
agitation  rpie  rien  ne  peut  fixer,  enueniic  du  rcpos,  incapable  du  tnivail,  por- 
tant  pnrtoii:  le  poids  d'une  infiiiieti;  ct  aiuljitituse  oisivcti-,  un  aoulcvinient 
universel  >!'•  tou.s  les  lioninics  contn-  lenr  condition,  xuie  ispoci'  ile  conspira- 
tion f»entTali!  dan.s  laquelle  ils  semblcnt  ftre  tons  eonvcnns  dc  sortir  de  leur 
caructerc  ;  toutes  les  jirofessions  conf<indn<'S,  les  (lignites  iiviiit-s,  Ics  hienw'ancM 
violees  ;  la  plui>urt  des  honimis  hors  de  hur  [iluce  meprisant  leur  ctat  et  la 
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It  was  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  revealed  to 
this  perspicacious  mind  before  the  century  had  opened.  As 
we  pass  on  we  shall  see  yet  more  clearly  the  faitlifulness  of 
Daguesseau's  forecast. 

rendant  meprisable.  Toiijours  occupes  de  ce  qu'ils  veulent  etre  et  jamais  de 
ce  qu'ils  sont,  pleins  de  vastes  projets,  le  seul  qui  leur  echappe  est  celui  de 
vivre  contents  de  leur  etat."— l(5re  Mercuriale. 
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CHAPTER  II 

§  1.  A  Social  Innovator. 

France  was  ripening  fast  for  a  change,  when  the  eight- 
eenth century  dawned  ;  and  if  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV 
in  any  appreciable  degree  retarded  the  new  birtli,  it  was  only 
for  a  few  short  years.  It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  sup- 
press the  activity  of  the  human  intellect  ;  and  though  the 
weakness  of  the  Eegency  ^  no  doubt  assisted  its  growth,  the 
strictest  personal  despotism  could  not  have  availed  to  stifle 
the  philosophy  of  a  Montesquieu,  a  Voltaire,  and  a  Eousseau. 
And  this  novel  philosophy,  be  it  observed,  was  in  the  first 
instance  clearly  exempliiied  in  the  political  and  economical 
maxims  of  its  pioneers  :  maxims  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  bold  speculations  of  English  writers,  but  which,  in  Eng- 
land, rarely  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  sjieculation. 

"Analogous  theories,"  says  a  critic'"  whose  general  views 
are  always  essentially  sugLjestive,  "  have  frequently  crossed  the 
imagination  of  nien,  and  analogous  theories  will  cross  it  more 
than  once  again.  In  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  it  suffices 
that  a  considerable  change  .should  l)e  introduced  into  the  con- 
ception of  human  nature,  in  order  that,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, we  should  lind  immediately  an  ideal  and  a  discovery 
brought  to  light  in  the  domains  of  politics  and  religion.  Ihit 
this  does  not  suffice  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  doctrine, 
and  especially  not  for  the  advanee  from  speculation  to  appli- 

^  1715-1723.  '  H.  A.  Taine,  VAncien  lUgimr,  hk.  iv.  ch.  1. 
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cation.  Born  in  England,  the  philosophy  of  tlie  eigliteentli 
century  could  not  be  developed  in  England  ;  the  fever  of 
demolition  and  reconstruction  remained  in  that  country 
superficial  and  momentary.  Deism,  atheism,  materialism, 
scepticism,  ideology,  the  theory  of  a  return  to  nature,  the 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  man,  all  the  temerities  of  Boling- 
broke,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  and  Mandeville  .  .  .  all  revo- 
lutionary doctrines  were  there  but  hothouse  plants,  budding 
now  and  again  in  the  isolated  studies  of  a  few  thinkers.  In  the 
open  air  they  came  to  nought,  after  a  short  blossom,  conquered 
by  the  too  powerful  rivalry  of  the  old  vegetation  to  which 
already  the  soil  was  devoted.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
grain  imported  from  England  shoots  and  springs  up  with 
extraordinary  vigour.  From  the  time  of  the  regency  it  was 
in  flower.  Like  a  species  favoured  by  sun  and  climate,  it 
invades  every  district,  appropriates  the  atmosphere  and  the 
light  of  day  for  itself  alone,  nnd  barely  suffers  under  its 
shadow  a  few  sickly  specimens  of  an  inimical  species,  a 
survivor  of  the  ancient  vegetation  like  Eollin,  an  example  of 
an  eccentric  flora  like  Saint  Martin.^  By  its  l-.nge  trees, 
by  its  crowded  undergrowth,  with  the  countless  display  of 
its  shrubs  and  creeping-plants  ;  by  Voltaire,  Montesquieu, 
Eousseau,  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  and  Buffon  ;  by  Duclos, 
^Mably,  Condillac,  Turgot,  Beaumarchais,  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  Barthelemy,  and  Thomas  ;  by  the  crowd  of  its 
journalists,  of  its  compilers  and  its  talkers  ;  by  the  dite 
and  the  herd  of  philosophy,  science  and  literature,  it  takes 
possession  of  the  academy  and  the  theatre,  drawing-rooms  and 
conversation.  All  the  great  men  of  the  century  are  its  off- 
shoots, and  amongst  them  a  few  are  to  be  classed  with  the 
highest  w'hom  human  nature  has  produced." 

1  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin  (1743-1803)  was  a  kind  of  spiritualistic 
Iii3'stic  philosopher,  who,  first  a  lawyer,  then  a  military  man,  abandoned  every- 
thing else,  and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines. 
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The  fact  is,  that  speculation  in  England  has  nearly  alw  ays 
been  carefully  distinguished  from  practical  application  ; 
wliilst  in  France  it  has  nearly  always  been  naturally  and 
necessarily  joined  with  it.  In  England  there  has  been,  for 
centuries  back,  so  much  political  freedom  and  material  pros- 
perity, that  Englishmen  are  slow  to  adopt  violent  methods  of 
increasing  these  advantages,  for  fear  of  endangering  M-hat  they 
already  possess.  In  France,  and  especially  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  men  had  a  minimum  of  political  freedom  and 
material  prosperity,  and  they  seized  upon  the  ideas  and 
devices  which  offered  them  the  chance  of  increasing  these, 
independently  of  their  natural  eagerness  and  curiosity  of 
disposition.  ^loreover,  the  French  intellect  was  particularly 
inclined,  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  literary  training  and  faci- 
lity, to  embrace  with  enthusiasm  a  course  so  full  of  promise 
as  the  adoption  and  development  of  a  fresh  and  striking  body 
of  ideas. 

In  no  one  of  the  new  generation  of  Frenchmen  who  came 
prominently  forward  soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  had 
these  ideas  taken  siich  deep  root,  by  none  were  they  better 
understood  or  more  clearly  enunciated,  than  by  Charles  de 
Secondat,  baron  de  Montesquieu.^  His  Persian  Letters 
(1721)  glow  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  his  great  aim,  born 
of  the  reaction  against  tyranny  in  general,  and  against  the 
absolute  monarchy  in  particular,  was  to  destroy  the  idea  of 
despotism,  and  to  elevate  the  idea  of  human  individual  free- 
dom. He  was  not  a  llousseau  in  rashncs:?,  a  Voltaire  in 
vehemence,  because  he  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, because  lie  clung  to  the  traditions  and  the  hopes  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  becau.se  he  was  an  optimist  by 
temperamfTit,  eviMi  if  he  inclined  to  be  a  democrat  l)y  con- 
viction. He  took  a  pride  in  drawing  up  his  genealogy,  of 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  be  proud ;  but,  in  compensation, 

1  1689-1755. 
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it  was  he  who  naturalised  the  term  citoyen,  in  place  of  the 
discredited  "  snbject  " — a  term  which,  from  the  moment  of  its 
rehabilitation,  at  once  assumed  dynamic  force,  and  took  its 
place  in  language  and  history  as  a  monument  of  the  destruc- 
tion, at  least  in  idea,  of  the  old  disgraceful  relation  of  tyrant 
and  victim.  During  the  period  elapsing  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Persian  Letters  and  the  completion  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Laics  (174:8),  Montesquieu  waited,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  France,  for  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  which  had  been 
placed  in  Lo-uis  XV.,  "  the  well-beloved."  No  sooner  had  the 
illusion  vanished  ;  no  sooner  did  it  appear  that  to-day  was  to 
be  as  yesterday,  and  that  the  new  king  was  unwilling  or  un- 
atje  to  remove  the  burdens  imposed  by  his  predecessors,  than 
the  temper  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation  instinctively  turned 
round  and  settled  down  to  the  task  which  was  thenceforth 
seen  to  be  inevitable.  The  Revolution  was  decreed  :  the 
people  made  its  declaration  of  independence  ;  and  Montes- 
quieu was  its  first,  and  perhaps  its  most  effective  mouthpiece. 
Montesquieu,  born  at  his  ancestral  castle  of  la  Brede,  near 
Bordeaux,  in  Guienne— the  country  of  Montaigne,  and  later 
of  the  Gii'ondins — became  successively  counsellor  and  2^'>'^si~ 
dent  a  mortier^  of  the  ]3ordeaux  parliament,  by  hereditary 
title,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Here,  to  begin  with,  was  a 
privilege  liable  to  every  kind  of  abuse  and  inconvenience  ; 
but  Montesquieu  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  fact  in 
that  light.  He  compromised  all  his  life  between  the  actual 
and  the  ideal  ;  and  he  hit  the  mean  in  this  instance  by 
retaining  the  accidental  honour,  and  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  position  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  might  say  an 
elected   president   would    certainly  have   discharged    them 

^  The  mortier  was  a  kind  of  round  cap  worn  by  the  chancellor,  first  presi- 
dent, and  grand  presidents  of  parliament.  The  latter  were  pi-operly  called 
presidents  d  mortier.  Their  cap  was  of  black  velvet,  with  one  gold  stripe  ;  the 
first  president  had  the  same  cap,  with  two  gold  stripes,  and  the  chancellor 
one  made  of  gold  cloth,  and  trimmed  with  ermine. 
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better.^  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  his  time  was  given  to  his 
private  studies  and  researches  ;  and  he  began — significant 
indication  of  the  forward-reaching  activity  of  his  mind — with 
laborious  efforts  in  tlie  domain  of  natural  science.  But  the 
materials  for  such  researches  were  hardly  yet  ready  to  his 
hand.  A  generation  later  Bufion  succeeded,  and  that  with 
extreme  difficulty,  in  approximating  to  a  satisfactory  classifi- 
cation of  the  families  of  nature  ;  but  Montesquieu's  talents 
were  not  those  of  a  Buffon  ;  and  it  was  not  many  years  before 
he  discovered  wherein  his  strength  really  lay.  He  Avas  in 
his  thirty-second  year  when  i\\e Persian  Letters  were  published  ; 
and  though  tliey  bore  no  name  upon  the  title-page,  they  at 
once  secured  success  and  influence.  This  semi-allegorical  plan 
of  conveying  home-truths  by  speaking  in  the  person  of  a 
foreigner,  and  thus  placing  oneself  at  a  distance  from  one's 
subject-matter,  in  order  to  approach  it  more  nearly — a  plan 
adopted  in  England  by  Goldsmith,^  no  doubt  in  imitation 
of  the  Persian  Letters — was  not  entirely  an  original  idea 
with  Montesquieu  ;  for  it  had  been  partially  employed  by 
Dufresny  ;^  but  the  fact  subtracts  little  or  nothing  from  the 
freshness  of  Montesquieu's  woi-k,  which  is  signalised  by  a 
full  richness  of  style,  and  by  a  powerful,  mature,  and  hardy 
wit.  The  picture  which  he  draws  has  two  aspects.  On  one 
side  we  have  a  vivid  description  of  the  wretchedness  and 
degradation  produced  by  Oriental  luxury,  sloth, and  despotism ; 
on  the  other  is  .set  forth,  with  an  infinity  of  vivacious  touches, 
the  paralhd  l)etween  Persia  and  France — the  operation,  already 
begun,  of  despotism,  .self-indulgence,  and  moral  cowardice,  in 
a  country  which,  after  a  brief  period  of  glory  acquired  for  it 
under  an  al)Solute  monarchy,  had  already  lost  the  substance 
of  prosperity,  and  was  content  to  go  on  sporting  with  the 

^  Some  time  later  he  .sold  tin?  jiost,  wliiih  made  too  large  a  claim  upon  his 
time. 

«  The  Citizrn  of  Uu  IVoTld. 

'  1654-1724  ;  The  Siaineae,  in  the  Amusements  sirieux  el  romiques. 
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shadow,  beneath  the  crumbling  walls  of  an  edifice  ever  ready 
to  fall  and  crush  the  votaries  of  pleasure.  In  the  course  of 
his  indirect  exhortations  to  patriotism  and  prudence,  Montes- 
quieu liolds  up  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  example  of  the 
Troglodytes,  men  who  had  fallen  from  depth  to  depth,  who 
had  purchased  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  liberty,  and  who  had 
recovered  the  self-respect  of  humanity  only  at  the  cost  of 
absolute  self-denial  and  stern  perseverance.  The  application 
of  the  fable  was  not  to  be  missed,  and  the  readers  of  the  Per- 
sian Letters  did  not  fail  to  perceive  it.  Voltaire  seems  to  have 
thought  more  poorly  of  this  work  than  it  deserves,  for  he 
speaks  of  it  as  "trivial  and  easy  to  write."  The  description 
is  hardly  just ;  for  though  Montesquieu's  idea,  once  con- 
ceived, needed  little  more  than  the  free  play  of  his  imagi- 
nation to  carry  out,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  the  lessons  which  it  conveys.  None  of  them  is 
more  valuable  than  that  which  arises  out  of  the  episode  of 
the  seraglio. 

Usbek,  the  Persian  prince  who  has  come  to  Paris  in  quest 
of  knowledge  and  worldly  experience,  and  whose  letters  to 
his  friends  form  the  bulk  of  the  work,  has  left  behind  him  in 
Ispahan  his  establishment  of  concubines  and  eunuchs.  For 
some  time  the  news  which  he  receives  of  them  is  fairly  satis- 
factory, but  at  length  various  troubles  begin  to  arise.  The 
chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  weak  ;  the  women  are  subtle,  and 
continue  to  deceive  their  guardians.  Presently  their  treachery 
to  their  absent  lord  is  discovered,  and  Usbek  is  tormented  by 
letters  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  extent  of  his  misfortunes. 
He  Avrites  to  the  chief  eunuch,  bidding  him  punish  the 
offenders ;  the  chief  eunuch  dies  before  opening  the  letter. 
His  functions  are  assumed  by  the  oldest  and  feeblest  of  the 
slaves,  who  is  hoodwinked  by  the  women  ;  but  at  last  another 
eunuch  writes  to  his  master,  and  again  informs  him  of  his 
disgrace.     Usbek  authorises  him  to  take  summary  vengeance ; 
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and  amongst  those  on  whom  the  effects  of  his  anger  fall  most 
severely  is  his  favourite  lioxana.  Here  is  the  letter  which 
she  writes  to  the  Prince:^ — 

"  Yes,  I  have  deceived  you  :  I  have  seduced  your  eunuchs, 
I  have  made  a  sport  of  your  jealousy,  and  I  have  managed 
to  convert  your  frightful  harem  into  an  abode  of  dt-Hght  and 
pleasures. 

"  I  am  going  to  die  ;  the  poison  will  soon  be  coursing  through 
my  veins ;  for  what  should  I  do  here,  since  the  only  man  who 
made  me  cling  to  Hfe  is  no  more  ]  I  die  ;  but  my  spirit  takes  its 
flight  in  good  company :  I  have  despatched  before  me  the  sac- 
rilegious guardians  who  have  shed  the  best  blood  in  the  world. 

"  How  could  you  deem  me  credulous  enough  to  imagine  that 
I  was  ui  the  M'orld  only  to  adore  your  caprices  ;  that  whilst  you 

1  This  hundred  and  sixtj'-fn-st  Persian  Letter  is  tlie  last,  and  iu  the  original 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Oui,  je  t'ai  tromp^  :  j'ai  seduit  tes  eiuniques  ;  je  ne  suis  jouee  de  ta 
jalousie,  et  j'ai  su  de  ton  aflreiix  seiail  faire  un  lien  de  delices  et  de  plaisira. 

"Je  vais  mourir ;  le  poison  va  eouler  dans  nies  veines ;  car  que  ferais-je 
ici,  puisque  le  senl  homnie  qui  me  retenait  a  la  vie  n'est  plus  ?  Je  meiirs ; 
mais  mon  ombre  .s'envole  bien  acoompajjnee  :  je  viens  d'envoyer  devant  moi 
ces  gardiens  sacrileges  qui  ont  repaudu  le  jilus  be.iu  sang  du  nionde. 

'•  Comment  as-tu  ptnse  que  je  fiisse  assez  erednle  pour  m'imaginpr  que  je 
ne  fusse  dans  le  monde  que  pour  adorer  tes  caprices  ;  que,  pendant  que  tu  te 
permets  tout,  tu  eusses  le  droit  daffliger  tons  niesdesirs  ?  Nou  :  j'ai  pu  vivre 
dans  la  servitude  ;  niuis j'ai  toiijuur.s  cte  libie.  Jai  rt-fornic  tes  lois  sur  celles 
de  la  nuturi- ;  et  mon  esprit  s't-st  toujonrs  tonu  dans  rindep<'ndanci'. 

"  Tu  devrais  me  rendre  graces  encore  du  sacrifice  que  je  t'ai  fait ;  dece  que 
je  me  suis  abaissee  jus>|u'ii  te  paraitre  fidele  ;  de  ce  que  j'ui  luchement  garde 
dans  mon  cjeiir  cc  que  j'aurais  du  faire  paraitre  a  toute  la  terre  ;  tiifin  de  ce 
que  j'ai  prof.me  la  vertu  en  souffr.int  qn'on  npjielat  de  ce  nom  ma  soumission 
&  tes  fantaisies. 

'*  Tu  etaLs  etonne  de  ne  point  trouver  en  moi  les  transports  de  I'amour  : 
si  tu  m'avais  bien  conuue,  tu  y  aurais  trouve  toutc  la  violence  de  la  liaine. 

"  Mais  tu  as  eu  longtemps  I'avantagc  de  croire  qu'un  coeur  comme  le  mien 
t'etait  soumis.  Nous  ttions  tons  deux  heureux  :  tu  me  croyaio  tromi-ce,  et  je 
te  tronipai-s. 

"Ce  langagi',  .sans  iloute,  te  parait  nouveau.  Scrait-il  possilile  rra'aprta 
t'ayoir  accable  de  douleurs  je  te  furi;as.se  encore d'admirer  mon  conra;,'c  t  Maia 
e'en  est  fait :  le  poison  mc  consume  :  ma  force  m'abandonne  ;  la  plume  me 
tombe  des  mains  ;  je  sens  alTaibiir  jusqu'a  ma  liaine  ;  je  me  mcurs." 
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allowed  3'ourself  every  liberty,  you  had  the  right  to  mortify  all 
my  desires  1  No  ;  I  could  live  in  servitude,  but  I  was  always 
free.  I  have  reformed  your  laws  upon  those  of  nature,  and  my 
mind  always  maintained  its  independence. 

"  Yet  you  ought  to  thank  me  for  the  sacrifice  I  have  made 
for  you ;  for  the  fact  that  I  have  demeaned  myself  to  appear 
faithful  to  you ;  that  I  have,  like  a  coward,  concealed  in  my 
lieart  wliat  I  ought  to  have  displayed  to  all  the  world  ;  in  short, 
that  I  liave  profaned  virtue  by  suffering  men  to  call  by  this  name 
my  submission  to  j'our  whims. 

"  You  were  astonished  that  you  did  not  discover  in  me  the 
transports  of  love  :  if  you  had  known  me  well  you  would  have 
discovered  there  all  the  violence  of  hate. 

"  But  you  have  long  had  the  advantage  of  believing  that  a 
heart  like  mine  was  subject  to  you.  We  were  both  happy  :  you 
believed  me  deceived,  and  I  deceived  you. 

"This  language  will  doubtless  seem  new  to  you.  Would  it 
be  possible  that,  after  having  overwhelmed  you  with  grief,  I  could 
force  you  to  admire  my  courage  %  But  here  is  the  end ;  the 
poison  consumes  me,  my  strength  fails  me ;  the  pen  falls  from 
my  hands ;  even  my  hatred  grows  weak ;  I  die." 

Was  all  this  fine  irony,  this  subtle  analysis,  expended  on 
a  simple  fiction,  with  no  other  object  than  to  give  pleasui^e  to 
a  frivolous  circle  of  readers  ?  Or  was  there  not,  even  in  these 
details  of  the  harem,  a  lesson  for  the  selfish  yotaries  of  pleasure, 
who  sacrificed  the  spirit  to  the  body,  whose  passions  brutalised 
those  on  whom  they  were  lavished,  until,  in  the  country  of  a 
Eambouillet,  a  La  Fayette,  a  Sevigne,  there  was  good  reason 
why  woman,  the  puppet-queen  of  the  drawing-room,  should 
turn  round  upon  her  possessor,  and  assert  the  independence 
of  her  heart  ? 

The  great  popularity  which  the  Persian  Letters^  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  works  of  Montesquieu,  obtained,  was  the  effect 

1  jMontesquieu  himself  tells  us  how  the  publishers  went  about  "  plucking 
all  whom  they  met  by  the  sleeves, "and  saying,  "Sir,  write  me  some  Persian 
Letters,'* 
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and  the  illustration  of  the  reaction  which  was  taking  place  in 
the  minds  of  Frenchmen.  They  were  destroying  the  idols 
which  they  had  worshipped  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  the 
intellect  took  its  revenge  for  the  subjection  under  which  it 
had  laboured,  and  the  new-found  liberty  intoxicated  all  who 
tasted  it.  Just  as  dissolute  manners,  recklessness,  audacity, 
succeeded  the  former  piety,  hypocrisy,  and  conventionality, 
so  the  liberty  to  write  and  speak  eveiything  without  fear  of 
suppression  led  men  to  produce,  or  to  hail  with  enthusiasm, 
works  in  which  the  old  order  of  things  was  condemned  and 
ridiculed,  and  in  which  even  religion  itself  was  made  the  butt 
of  sarcasm  or  the  object  of  sceptical  insinuation.  ]\Iontesquieu 
gave  his  countrymen  the  kind  of  niental  nourishment  which 
they  relished  ;  he  did  not  hesitate,  moreover,  to  tickle  their 
appetite  with  passages  of  the  voluptuous  and  suggestive  kind 
which  that  generation  particularly  alfected.  When,  in  1728, 
on  the  death  of  Louis  de  Sacy,  ^lontesquieu  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  vacant  place  in  the  Academy,  Cardinal  de  Fleury 
wrote  to  the  thirty-nine  academicians  to  say  that  the  king 
would  never  give  his  sanction  to  the  election  of  a  man  who 
had  written  a  work  containing  impious  sarcasms.  Our  author 
was  enraged,  threatened  to  leave  the  country,  but  at  the  same 
time  had,  in  a  few  days,  a  new  edition  of  his  book  printed,  in 
which  the  passages  which  a  cardinal  or  minister  might  con- 
demn were  either  suppressed  or  softened,  and  presented  him- 
self tin's  book  to  the  cardinal.^  This  statement  has,  however, 
been  denied,  though  it  may  have  a  slight  snb-fmtuni  of  truth. 
In  any  case  ^lontesquieu  was  elected. 

Before  publishing  anything  further'  Monte.squieu  travelled 

'  Vi.  Walckenuer,  in  his  lAfc  of  Mimtfxquini,  prefixeil  to  liis  collectecl 
works,  Didot,  1854,  says  tlmt  Voltaire,  in  his  Silclc  de  Louis  XIV.,  nitu- 
tions  this  fact.     I  have,  liowcvcr,  Iwcn  unable  to  find  it  in  this  work. 

*  He  limi,  however,  in  1"2.'>,  is-sneil  the  Temple  dc  Qnide,  a  sor.i'w'nt 
heavy  allegory,  which  iladamc  du  Deffant  styled  the  "Apocalypse  of  Gal- 
lantry." 
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for  a  few  years  in  Aiistriii,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  where  he  went  in  Lord  Chesterfield's 
yacht,  and  resided  two  years.  At  Iiome  he  did  reverence  to 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  the  latter  sent  him  a  batch  of  dispensa- 
tions ;  but  when  the  Frenchman  learned  the  price  which  he 
was  expected  to  pay  for  these,  he  declined  them,  saying  that 
he  should  prefer  simply  to  trust  to  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Father.  In  England  he  shone  easily  at  the  Court  of  George  II., 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  One  day  a 
bore  was  striving  to  make  him  believe  something  more  or  less 
incredible.  "  If  it  is  not  true,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  give  you 
my  head."  "  I  accept  it,"  rejoined  Montesquieu  ;  "  such  little 
presents  keep  up  friendly  feelings."  Yet  his  sarcasm  was 
without  bitterness  ;  he  made  friends  wherever  he  went,  by 
dint  of  being  all  things  to  all  men.  "  When  I  am  in  France," 
he  said,  "  I  make  advances  to  every  one  ;  in  England  I  make 
them  to  no  one  ;  in  Italy  I  compliment  every  one  ;  in  Ger- 
many I  drink  with  every  one."  One  result  of  these  travels 
was  a  pamphlet,  Bcjicxions  on  the  Universal  Monarchy  in 
Europe,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  were  privately  printed  ; 
and  a  considerable  part  whereof  was  afterwards  embodied  in 
the  Spirit  of  the  Laws.  In  1734,  after  two  years  of  retire- 
ment at  his  quiet  honie  at  la  Brede,  appeared  his  Considera- 
tions on  the  Causes  of  the  Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Roinans. 
In  this  work,  a  genuine  monument  of  scholarship  and  judi- 
cious criticism,  Montesquieu  boldly  places  himself  in  rivalry 
with  Machiavelli,  Saint  Evremond,  and  Bossuet,  who  had 
treated  the  same  subject  before  ;  and  in  largeness  of  grasp 
and  historical  insight  he  undoubtedly  shines  by  comparison 
with  his  predecessors.  The  style  is  a  little  unequal,  and  the 
treatment  spasmodic  ;  but  the  work  bears  throughout  abun- 
dant evidence  of  conscientious  thought.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  sentences  : — 

"  If  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  thought  as  Cato  did,  others  would 
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have  thought  as  Cresar  and  Porrtpey  did  ;  and  the  Eepublic, 
destined  to  perish,  wouhl  have  been  dragged  to  the  precipice  by 
another  hand. 

"  Cfesar  pardoned  everybody ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
moderation  one  displays  after  usurping  everything  does  not 
deserve  great  praise.  .  .  . 

"  Was  not  the  crime  of  Coesar  precluded  from  being  punished 
otherwise  than  by  assassination  ?  And  to  ask  why  ho  was  not 
attacked  by  open  force,  or  by  the  laws,  was  not  this  the  same  as 
asking  an  explanation  of  his  crimes  ?"  ' 

"  It  was  so  impossible  for  the  Republic  to  be  re-established 
that  there  happened  what  had  never  yet  been  seen,  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  tyrant,  and  that  there  was  no  liberty ;  for  the 
causes  which  liad  destroyed  it  still  existed."" 

In  the  age  of  Montesquieu  this  wa.s  a  pliilosophy  of  his- 
tory at  once  striking  and  fresh  ;  and  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century  historians  might  do  worse  than  mould  themselves  on 
the  style  of  this  treatise. 

]Jut  his  masterpiece  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  published  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  in  1748,  of  which  Voltaire,  not  a 
specially  favourable  critic  of  Montesquieu,  and  who  persisted 
in  cla.ssifying  him  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  says  :  "The 
human  race  had  lost  its  titles  :  ^lontesquieu  has  recovered 
and  restored  them  to  it."  The  eulogy  is  deserved  ;  and  it 
was  not    without  justifiable   pride  that    the   author  himself 

'  "  Si  ('esaret  Pomjteeavaient  pcnse  comnie  Caton,  d'autres  anraieiit  pcnse 
coinme  firciit  fesar  et  ronipee  ;  et  la  r^publiqiic,  dcstinee  k  p^rir,  aurait  ^t^ 
eutraince  an  prucipiee  |)ar  line  autre  main.  Ci-sar  panloiina  a  tout  le  nioridf  ; 
inai.s  il  me  stTiiblc  que  la  modiration  (jue  I'on  montie  apris  fju'on  a  ti<utusurpe 
lie  merite  pas  de  grandes  louaiifjes.  .  .  Le  crime  dc  fesar,  (jiii  vivsiit  daii.s 
un  gouvernement  lilire,  n'etait-il  pa.s  hors  d'etat  d'etre  puiii  nutrcineiit  que 
par  un  assjissinat  ?  Kt  ilemainler  pourquoi  on  w  I'avait  pa.s  pouisuivi  par  la 
force  ouverte  ou  par  lea  lois,  n'ttaitee  pa.s  deniander  ruison  de  ses  crimis ? " 
Orundeur  et  Decadence  des  lUynainn,  ch.  xi. 

*  "  II  etait  tellemnit  iiiipos.sil>U;  que  la  n'jnibliquc  put  sc  rcfalilir,  qu'il 
arriva  te  qu'on  n'avait  jamais  incore  vu,  (piil  n'y  eut  plus  de  tyran,  et  qu'il 
n'y  eut  ]iii.s  de  lilx-rte  ;  car  les  causes  qui  I'avaieut  detruite  subsistaient 
toiyours.  " — Ibid.  ch.  xii. 

VOL.  UI.  D 
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wrote  ill  his  ])reface  :  "Wlien  I  saw  \vliat  so  many  great  men 
in  France,  in  ETigland,  and  in  Ciermany,  liad  written  before 
nie,  1  was  buried  in  admiration  ;  but  I  did  not  lose  courage. 
1  said  with  Correggio,  '  I  also  am  a  painter.' "  ^ 

The  aim  of  Montesquieu  in  this  grand  Avork  is  to  a  gi'eat 
extent  didactic  ;  he  attacks  the  prejudices  of  men.  "  I  sliould 
think  myself  the  happiest  of  mortals,"  he  says,  "  if  I  could 
make  men  overcome  their  prejudices.  I  here  call  prejudices 
not  that  which  causes  one  to  be  ignorant  of  certain  things, 
but  that  wliicli  causes  one  to  be  ignorant  of  oneself."  The 
twenty  laborious  years  which  the  author  dedicated  to  his  task 
were  spent  in  steadily  working  towards  rather  than  npoa 
recognised  principles.  "  I  have  often  commenced  and  often 
abandoned  this  work,"  he  tells  us.  "  I  have  a  thousand  times 
cast  the  sheets  I  had  written  to  the  winds  ;  every  day  I  felt 
my  hands  sinking  by  my  side  ;"-  I  pursued  my  object  with- 
out forming  a  plan  ;  I  knew  neither  rules  nor  exceptions  ; 
I  found  the  truth  only  to  lose  it ;  but  when  I  had  discovered 
my  principles,  all  that  I  was  seeking  came  to  me."  It  is 
perhaps  not  the  most  scientific  process  :  it  is,  at  all  events, 
the  process  of  a  man  who  can  live  twenty  years  without  earn- 
ing a  penny  ;  it  is  the  process  of  one  who  can  wait  upon  the 
world  and  upon  posterity,  and  from  whom  the  world  and 
posterity  may  expect  great  things. 

Montesquieu  begins  by  considering  laws  in  general,  and 
the  varying  character  of  laws  as  they  proceed  from  different 
modes  of  government ;  and  in  this  examination  he  is  guided 
by  the  conviction  that  law-makers  "  have  not  been  governed 
solely  by  their  caprices."  He  discovers  a  harmony  amongst 
the  laws  of  each  nation,  and  even  amongst  the  principles 
which  have  regulated  the  laws  of  different  nations.  Every 
law  is  found  to  be  connected  with  all  the  rest,  and  to  depend 

^  "  Eli  io  aiiche  son  pittorc." 
*  "  Je  sentais  les  mains  paternelles  tomber." — Bis  patrice  cecidere  manxu. 
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on  some  other  wider  and  more  general  law  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  current  of  a  nation's  liistory,  and  by 
considering  it  esoterically,  that  he  is  able  in  all  cases  to  dis- 
cover tliis  connection  and  interdependence.  The  system  upon 
which  he  addresses  himself  to  Ids  task  is  simple  and  clear. 
Borrowing  from  Gravina  ^  these  two  definitions  :  that  the 
political  state  is  the  union  of  all  individual  forces,  and  that 
the  civil  state  is  the  union  of  all  individual  wills,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  each  particular  law  as  relating  to,  and  especi- 
ally suited  for,  the  particular  nation  which  has  enacted  it, 
whether  for  the  actual  constitution  of  the  state,  as  is  the  case 
with  political  laws,  or  for  the  conduct  of  the  state,  as  with 
civil  laws.  At  this  point  his  system,  so  intelligently  based, 
becomes  notably  expanded,  by  the  introduction  of  a  principle 
which,  in  his  mouth,  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  original  ;  al- 
though it  is  now  a  generally  recognised  truth.  Laws  must 
bear  relation  "  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  country,  to 
a  frigid,  a  torrid,  or  a  temperate  clime ;  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  to  its  situation,  to  its  size,  to  the  way  of  living  of  its 
people,  whether  labourers,  liunters,  or  shepherd.s  ;  they  must 
be  accommodated  to  the  degree  of  liberty  which  the  constitu- 
tion can  support ;  to  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  to  their 
inclinations,  to  their  wealth,  to  their  number,  to  their  com- 
merce, to  their  customs,  to  their  manners.  Finally,  they  bear 
relations  amongst  themselves  ;  with  their  origin,  with  the 
object  of  the  law-maker,  with  the  order  of  facts  upon 
which  they  are  based."-  Such,  in  short,  is  Montesquieu's 
method  ;  and  he  pursues  it,  historically  and  analytically, 
under  thi.s  threefold  division  to  begin  with — according  as  the 
form  of  government  is  a  republic,  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
or  a  despotism.'' 

'  Giovanni  Vincenzo  Gravina  (166'1-1718)  a  celebrnted  Italian  jurist,  and 
Profe.s.sor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  at  the  University  of  Konu',  wrot«  th« 
Orifjina  juris  civilis.  '  Esprit  dejt  Lois,  bk.  i.  ch.  3. 

*  Lii  IIari>e  and  others  have  professed  themselves  unable  to  sec  any  but  «a 
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The  strength  of  Montesquieu's  work  resides,  perhaps,  rather 
in  its  implications  than  in  the  actual  deductions  of  tlie  author. 
Its  weakness  has  been  considered,  at  all  events  by  many  of  his 
own  countrymen,  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  he  rests  satisfied 
with  historical  analysis,  and  that,  whilst  his  own  bias  is  clearly 
towards  popular  sovereignty,  he  abstains  from  saying  tliat  full 
political  rights  can  only  be  secured  by  popular  sovereignty. 
Fourteen  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  work,  Jean- 
Jacques  Eousseau  published  his  Social  Contract,  wherein  he 
says  :  "  The  only  modern  capable  of  creating  that  great  and 
useless  science  (of  political  rights)  would  have  been  the 
illustrious  Montesquieu.  But  he  did  not  care  to  treat  of  the 
principles  of  political  rights  ;  he  was  content  with  treating  of 
the  actual  rights  of  established  governments  ;  and  nothing  in 
the  world  is  more  differeni.  than  these  two  studies.  .  .  .  The 
people  gives  neither  chairs,  nor  pensions,  nor  seats  in  acade- 
mies :  judge  whether  its  rights  could  be  establislied  by  such 
men."  The  flaw  in  tlie  criticism  is  manifest.  The  people — 
say  a  pure  democracy — could  and  would  give  these  and  many 
other  similar  advantages  ;  and  Montesquieu's  own  arguments 
logically  conduct  to  such  a  conclusion,  as  when  he  says  that 
"  not  much  probity  is  necessaj-y  for  the  maintenance  and  sus- 
tenance of  a  monarchical  or  despotic  government.  The  force 
of  laws  in  one,  the  arm  of  the  prince  ever  upraised  in  the 
other,  rule  and  contain  all.  But  in  a  popular  state,  one 
spring  more  is  needed,  which  is  virtue.^'  ^  The  fact  is  that 
Montesquieu  saw  clearly  both  tlie  abstract  superiority  of 
popular  sovereignty  and  its  impossibility  as  a  concrete  exist- 
ence in  his  own  day.  Bousseau  believed  vividly  in  its  possi- 
bility ;  but  it  often  requires  more  than  a  century  of  vivid 

accidental  difference  between  the  monarchical  and  the  despotic  government — a 
difi'erence  of  illumination  and  good  will  in  the  supreme  ruler.  Could  they  see 
no  necessary  generic  difi'erence  between  the  law-making  power  under  Louis 
XIV.  and  William  III.  of  England  ?  i  Esprit  des  Lois,  bk.  iii.  ch.  3. 
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belief  to  convert  the  idea  into  an  actuality.  Eousseau  bej^an 
pretty  much  where  ]\Iontesquieu  left  off;  and  if  there  liad  not 
been  a  Montesquieu,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
there  would  ha\e  been  a  Eousseau. 

There  were  two  sentences  in  the  Spirit  of  tlie  Laws,  where- 
in especially  ^lontesquieu  wrote  the  doom  of  aristocracy  and 
absolute  monarchy  in  France,  and  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  writer  to  the  downfall  of  both.  "  The  principle  of  the 
monarchy,"  he  says,  "  is  corrupted  M'hen  the  highest  dignities 
are  the  brands  of  original  servitude,  when  the  respect  of  the 
people  is  robbed  from  the  great,  and  when  these  are  made  the 
vile  instruments  of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  coiTupted  still  more 
when  honour  is  put  in  contradistinction  witli  lionours,  and 
mIiou  one  can  be  at  the  same  time  covered  with  infamy  and 
with  dignities.^ . . .  The  monarchy  is  lost  when  a  prince  believes 
that  he  displays  greater  power  in  changing  the  order  of  things 
tlian  in  following  it  ;  wlien  he  takes  their  natural  functions 
from  some  in  order  to  give  ic  arbitrarily  to  otliers,  and 
when  he  prefers  his  caprices  to  liis  convictions.  The 
monarchy  is  lost  when  the  prince,  referring  everything  solely 
to  himself,  summons  the  state  to  his  capital,  the  capital  to  his 
court,  and  the  court  to  his  person."^  Wliat  an  eloquent  com- 
mentary on  thi'se  tf.'xts  must  not  every  one  who  read  them 
have  supplied  from  tlie  annals  of  the  i-eign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
from  the  events  which  were  passing  in  France  up  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  llcvolution. 


§  2.  Thf.  Political  Econ'omists. 

A  work  like  that  of  Montesquieu  is  of    the  few  which 
invariably  create  a  school.     The  Spirit  of  the  Laws  formed  a 

*  Enj^it  det  Lou,  bk.  viii.  nh.  7.  '  Ibid.,  bk.  viii.  cli.  6. 
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school  of  upright  statesmen  and  political  economists — the 
school  of  Tm-got  and  Quesnay,  of  Alalesherbes  and  Necker. 
The  first  of  these,^  a  sound  and  deliberate  rather  than  a  bril- 
liant writer,  ah  ambitious  and  generous  rather  than  a  success- 
ful politician,  has  been  aptly  called  the  I'Hopital  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  serving  his  country  for  some  time 
in  the  comparatively  inconspicuous  capacity  of  intendant  of 
the  gendralite,  of  Limoges — a  post  which  he  refused  to  quit  for 
more  lucrative  ones  at  Eouen  and  Lyons — he  was  appointed 
by  ^Maurepas,  at  the  instance  of  his  friend  the  Abbe  de  Veri — 
minister  of  marine  (1774),  and  shortly  afterwards  controller- 
general  of  the  finances.  It  was  one  of  those  acts  which  so 
often,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  true  patriots  a  momen- 
tary gleam  of  hope  that  wdser  counsels  would  be  allowed  to 
prevail  in  the  government ;  for  Turgot  was  already  known, 
not  only  in  the  literary  world  but  in  the  world  of  politics,  as 
an  honest,  bold,  and  able  man.  In  his  youth  he  had  raised 
his  voice  in  the  interests  of  the  still-persecuted  Protestants. 
His  economical  articles  in  the  Encyclopccdia  liad  brougiit  him 
into  pron*iinent  notice  about  the  time  of  Montesquieu's  death, 
and  liad  fixed  upon  him  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  had  had  to  wait  long  before  he  attained 
the  object  of  his  honourable  ambition  ;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
destiny,  nor  in  the  destiny  of  France,  that  he  sliould  be 
allowed  to  rescue  the  nation.  On  the  very  day  of  his  acces- 
sion to  office  as  controller-Q;eneral  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  young  king  Louis  XVI.,  wherein  he  unfolded  the  plan 
by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  save  France  from  bankruptcy. 
He  was  asked  to  put  down  his  ideas  in  writing  ;  and  he  did  so. 
He  began  by  laying  down  the  necessary  conditions  of  success ; 
— that  there  should  be  no  further  increase  of  taxation,  nc 
more  loans,  no  more  repudiations  of  liabilities  on  the  part 
of  public  men,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  personal  relief.     He 

1  1727-1781. 
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insisted  that  the  expenditure  should  be  rigidly  reduced  to 
twenty  million  francs  below  the  revenue  ;  that  the  expenses 
of  all  public  departments  should  be  arranged  in  concert  with 
the  minister  of  finance  ;  that  individual  immunities  and 
sinecures  in  the  farming  of  the  taxes  should  be  abolished. 
"  I  shall  be  alone,"  he  tells  the  king,  "  in  the  struggle  against 
abuses  of  every  kind,  against  the  crowd  of  prejudices  which 
are  opposed  to  all  reform,  and  which  are  such  a  powerful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  men  interested  in  perpetuating 
disorder.  I  shall  have  to  combat  the  natural  kindliness,  the 
generosity  of  your  ^lajesty  and  of  the  persons  most  dear  to  him. 
I  shall  be  feared,  even  liated  by  the  majority  of  the  Court. 
.  .  .  The  people  for  whom  I  shall  be  sacrificing  myself  is  so 
easy  to  deceive  that  I  may  probably  incur  its  hatred  by  the 
very  measures  which  I  shall  take  for  its  defence.  I  shall  be 
calumniated,  and  perhaps  with  sufficient  show  of  truth  to 
deprive  me  of  your  Majesty's  confidence.  .  .  .  Your  Majesty 
will  recollect  that  it  is  upon  the  faith  of  liis  promises  that  I 
take  on  my.self  a  burden  peihaps  beyond  my  powers  ;  that  it 
is  to  liim  personally,  to  the  upright  man,  the  just  and  good 
man,  rather  than  to  the  king,  that  I  commit  myself." 

It  was  a  noble  and  a  courageous  offer,  made  by  one  who 
was  really  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Louis  was 
touched  by  it,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  minister, 
and  liegan  l»y  supporting  him.  Ijut  the  court  and  tlie  older 
counsellors  of  the  king  were  stronger  than  he  ;  and  ^^aurepas 
hiin.self  was  amongst  the  first  to  oppose  the  alarming  energy 
and  obnoxious  lumesty  of  the  controller-general.  A  yet 
grander  exposition  of  Turgot'.s  sclieme  for  the  reconstitution 
of  jiublic  piitsperity  remains  to  us  in  a  work  drawn  up  by  one 
of  his  frientls;^  but  tlie  first  manifestation  of  his  designs  was 

'  Acconliiif?  to  M.  H.  JIartin,  Ilistirire  di".  France,  vol.  xvi.  j>.  3'24,  pro- 
bably Dupont  lie  Ni-iiiours.  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  this  cliapti-r  to  this  excel- 
lent History  of  France. 
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suflScient  to  rouse  an  opposition,  wliicli,  coupled  with  the 
weakness  of  his  royal  patron,  neutralised  his  efforts.  This  is 
not  the  place  wherein  to  follow  the  course  of  those  efforts,  to 
examine  where  and  how  I'ar  they  succeeded,  nor  to  compare 
the  ideas  of  Turgot  with  those  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
were  brought  into  contrast  with  them — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Corn  Laws  (De  la  legislation  dcs  Grains),  by 
the  banker  Necker.  The  political  and  economical  literature 
of  the  eighteentli  century  would  alone  fill  one  of  our  vohunes, 
by  the  mere  examination  of  its  conflicting  views  ;  and  indeed 
it  belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of  political  than  to  that  of 
literary  history.  Within  a  couple  of  years  of  tlie  miuister's 
appointment,  he  found  a  powerful  league  opposed  to  liim  ; 
and  Louis  listened  to  his  enemies,  precisely  as  he  had  him- 
self foretold.  It  was  in  August  1744  that  Turgot  assumed 
his  functions  ;  in  May  1776  he  sought  an  audience  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  propose  an  edict  which  he  considered  neces- 
sary, and  which  he  prefaced  as  usual  by  a  written  exposition 
of  motives.  "  Yet  another  memoir ! "  Louis  ironically  ex- 
claimed. He  listened  to  it,  notwithstanding  ;  and  when 
Turgot  had  finished  :  "  Is  that  all  ? "  he  asked.  "  Yes,  sire  ! " 
"  So  much  the  better ! "  said  the  king,  turning  his  back  upon 
him,  A  couple  of  hours  later  Turgot  received  his  dismissal. 
He  lived  barely  five  years  longer  ;  resembling  de  I'Hopital  in 
the  manner  of  his  deflth,  as  in  the  fortunes  of  his  life. 

'  Voltaire  was  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  Turgot  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  was  compelled  to  ask  him  to  he  more  discreet  in  his  sympathy. 
Even  after  this,  Voltaire  wrote,  in  his  Past  and  Present  : 
"  Contemple  la  hrillante  aurore  Dicte  ses  triomphantes  lois  ; 

Qui  t'annouce  enfin  les  beaux  jours  ;      La  verite  vient  avec  elle  .  .  . 

Un  nouveau  monde  est  pres  d'eclore  :     Quels  dieux  repandent  ces  bienfaits  ? 

Ate  disparait  pour  toujours.  — C'estunseulhomme  !  Etlevulgaire 

Vols  I'auguste  philosophie,  Meconnait  les  bieus  qu'il  a  fails  !  " 

Chez  toi  si  longteinps  poursuivie, 
In  his  Voyage  of  Raason  and  his  Diatribe  to  the  Author  of  the  Ephemerides,  he 
had  already  lent  his  powerful,  though  sometimes  compromising,  assistance  to 
the  controller-general 
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I  have  called  Turgot  a  disciple  of  tlie  school  of  Montes- 
quieu. He  was  a  disciple  also  of  Quesnay/  a  learned 
jjhysician,  whose  hold  but  somewhat  crude  work  on  political 
economy  had  inspired  him,  as  it  inspired  many  others  of  liis 
contemporaries,  with  some  of  liis  best  ideas.  The  witty  and 
dissolute  abbe  Galiani,  a  Xeapolitan,  who  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  Paris,  was  amongst  the  literary  02>ponents  of  Turgot's 
reforms,  and  pleased  himself  by  declaring  Quesnay  to  be  the 
Antichrist.  It  was  too  great  an  honour,  coming  from  such  a 
man  ;  for  the  godless  rake  in  priest's  garb,  whose  objection 
to  Quesnay  was  incited  by  the  latter's  application  of  scientilic 
laws  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  humanity,  sliould 
have  reserved  the  extreme  epithet  of  his  vocabulary  for  a 
more  powerful  writer.  Nevertheless,  Quesnay  wi>s  a  worthy 
pioneer  of  that  school  of  political  economy  which  considers 
the  tiller  of  the  ground  as  the  principal  column  of  the  social 
edifice  —  a  science  called  by  Quesnay's  disciple  Dupont  de 
Nemours  j^^'^y^iocratie — and  which  contributed  almost  as 
much  as  the  metaphysical  school  to  the  intellectual  regenera- 
tion of  France. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  innovators  by  whom  our  attention 
now  begins  to  be  distracted,  of  course  utopists  make  them- 
selves more  or  less  prominent ;  and  of  these  Ik'rnardin  de 
Saint- Pierre-  was  one  of  the  most  philanthropic  and  the  most 
impracticable.  A  native  of  Havre,  his  adventurous  career 
exhibits  him  successively  as  a  scientific  traveller  in  Marti- 
nique, an  engineer  at  Dusseldorf,  a  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Paris,  a  journalist  in  Amsterdam,  an  officer  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, an  insurgent  in  Poland,  an  engineer  again  in  the  He- 
de-France.  Attracted  by  the  doctrines  of  liousseau,  he  settled 
in  Paris  as  a  man  of  letters,  where,  from  the  age  of  forty 
until  close  upon  his  death,  he  published  a  large  number  of 
works,  of  great  variety  and  of  considerable  charm  of  style  ; 

»  1CI»4-1774.  =  17:^71814. 
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a  Voyage  to  the  Ue-de-France,  Studies  on  Nature,  The  Indian 
Cottage,  The  Harmonies  of  Nature,  and,  most  popular  and 
charming  of  them  all,  Pa^d  and  Virginia  (1787).  His  art 
was  to  paint  in  words  ;  and  he  employed  it,  as  a  faithful 
student  of  nature,  more  successfully  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  conceived  plans  which,  if  they  could  be 
carried  out,  might  undoubtedly  abolish  the  greater  part  of 
human  sorrow  ;  for  he  always  extolled  humanity,  tolerance, 
and  the  absolute  sway  of  justice,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
that  man  can  only  be  happy  upon  this  earth  by  labour. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

§  1.  Voltaire. 

In  a  pretty  episode  of  one  of  his  early  works,  Bays  and 
Shadows  {Eayotis  ct  Ombres),  entitled  A  Glimpse  into  an  Attic, 
Victor  Hugo  has  drawn  the  picture  of  a  young  working 
woman  of  Paris.  The  furniture  is  scanty  and  simple;  the 
room  is  tastefully  but  huuibly  adorned  ;  over  the  chimney- 
piece  hangs  the  decoration  which  her  father  had  won  by  his 
merit  and  bravery  ;  all  speaks  of  innocence  and  contentment ; 
but  latct  anguis  in  Jierhd.  What  or  who  is  the  temptation 
which  besets  that  ingenuous  girl  ?  From  whence  docs  danger 
threaten  her?  In  a  corner  of  the  room,  half  hidden  upon  a 
cu})board,  the  serpent  of  this  Eden  lies  ready  to  gloze  in  the 
ear  of  the  guileless  Eve.  It  is  a  volume  of  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  "that  ape  of  genius,  sent  as  the  devil's  missionary 
to  man."  We  know  Victor  Hugo  sutiiciently  well,  his  bold- 
ne.ss,  his  great  services  to  his  generation,  the  eloquent  direct- 
ness of  the  language  with  which  he  is  wont  to  dazzle  or  sway 
the  mind  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  it  is  lie  who  svarns 
us  against  Voltaire  as  a  missionary  of  the  devil.  De  ^laistre 
says  very  much  the  same  thing.'  Others  have  described  him 
as  an  idiot,  an  unclean  imbecile,  a  drdlc,  a  franchc  canaille, 
and  what  not.' 

'  "  Un  liomine  unique  a  qui  reiifi-r  avait  remis  ses  pouvoire.  ' 

'  I  arn  nuuh  indebted  in  tliis  cliapter  to  Paul  Albert's  "  Voltaire"  in  La 

LitUraturc  friiK^aisc  au  dix  huili  mr.  siiclr,  as  well  as  to  G.  Desnoiresterre, 

Voltaire  et  la  SucUU  au  1 8**"*  HUcle,  S  volumes. 
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It  is  now  close  upon  a  hundred  years  since  his  death,  and 
the  definite  judgment  of  posterity  has  scarcely  yet  been 
passed  upon  Fran9ois-]\Iarie-Arouet  de  Voltaire.^  His  long 
life  was  a  series  of  literary  activities  and  successes,  which 
left  behind  it,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion gained  by  any  French  intellect  of  the  eighteenth 
ceutury,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
greatest  reproach  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Born  as 
ugly  as  Pope,  as  sickly  as  Pascal,  his  genius  burned  from  the 
first  with  remarkable  brightness  in  its  apparently  frail  tene- 
ment. He  ate  little,  slept  little,  drank  little  but  black  coffee, 
and  of  that  very  much,  and  yet  cheated  death  of  his  expecta- 
tions for  eighty-four  years,  as  full  of  hard  work  and  mental 
excitement  as  any  of  his  contemporaries.  A  native  of  Poitou, 
bred  in  Paris,  where  his  father  was  a  notary,  lie  received 
but  an  indifferent  education  at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  college  Louis-le-Grand.  They  taught  him  "  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek  ";  and  if  they  had  laboured  to  make  him  a  good 
Christian,  or  even  a  moral  man,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  failed  egregiously.  On  leaving  college  he  fell  into  the 
most  dissolute  society  in  Paris  ;  was  twice  banished  from 
home  by  his  father  ;  and  once  ran  away  from  the  house  of  a 
procureur  with  whom  M.  Arov.et^  had  placed  him,  and  lived 
for  some  little  time  in  Holland.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  appreciated  and  esteemed  by  men  of  fashion  as  well 
as  of  letters,  he  earned  fame  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
by  his  earliest  venture,  the  poetic  tragedy  of  CEclijms.  It  was 
as  a  dramatist  that  he  continued  to  write,  with  no  little  suc- 
cess, for  many  years,  producing  in  quick  succession  ArUmise, 
Mariamne,  Brutus,  The,  Death  of  Ccesar,  M4rope,  and  a  dozen 
other  tragedies,  together  with  half-a-dozen  comedies  of  inferior 
merit. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  anger  of  his  father,  softened  by 

1  1694-1778.  ^  The  family  name  of  Voltaire. 
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his  son's  triumphs,  had  been  followed  up  by  the  more  fornii- 
dable  anger  of  the  authorities.  Even  the  Eegency,  lax  enough 
to  others,  was  scandalised  and  annoyed  by  the  audacious 
satirist,  and  sent  him  three  times  to  the  Bastille  :  once  for  a 
copy  of  verses  which  some  one  else  had  written  ;  once  for  a 
Latin  epigram  on  the  Eegent,  under  the  title  of  Pucro  Ecg~ 
nante ;  once  for  wishing  to  fight  the  chevalier  Eohan-Chabot, 
who  had  set  on  his  bullies  to  give  the  poet  a  drubbing.  In 
addition  to  tliese  imprisonments  lie  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
capital  four  or  five  times — to  Sully,  to  Chatenay,  and  else- 
where, for  various  minor  offences.  He  fared  no  better  under 
Louis  XV.,  who  refused  to  accept  the  dedication  o(  the  ffcnriade, 
and  forbade  him  to  print  it.  His  last  sojourn  in  the  Bastille 
was  ended  only  on  condiliou  that  he  would  go  across  tlie 
channel ;  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  found  himself  with 
barely  a  friend  in  England.  Between  the  years  172-i  and 
1730  he  scarcely  printed  a  line  of  French  ;  but  he  was  em- 
ploying the  period  of  adversity  to  good  purpose.  Deprived  of 
his  pensions,  and  in  a  country  whose  language  he  scarcely 
understood,  Voltaire  might  have  fared  ill  enough  if  he  had 
not  been  sufficiently  fortunate,  some  years  before,  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,^  at  the  castle  of  the  ^Mar- 
quise  de  Villette,  at  La  Source,  in  Touraine.  Bolingbroke, 
whose  political  crime  had  been  pardoned,  and  who  had  returned 
to  England,  received  Voltaire  with  every  mark  of  good  will. 
He  might  fairly  have  excused  himself  fn»ni  benefitini,'  him  at 
all,  and  only  have  shown  him  cool  politeness  ;  for  some  time 
ago  Voltaire  had  proposed  to  dedicate  his  Ilcnriadr,  to  the 
Englishman,  and  had  apparently  soon  forgotten  that  he  had 
ever  broached  the  subject.  But  Bolingbroke  was  not  the  man 
to  recall  what  wa.s,  in  fact,  never  intended  as  a  slij^ht;  and 
the  kindness  which  the  poet  now  received  from  him  was 
gracefully  acknowledged  in  1730.  in  the  dedication  of  Bruiiu 

>  St.  John. 
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This  play  is  preceded  l>y  a  Discourse  on  Trarjcdy,  in  -wliich  Vol- 
taire mamtaius  the  necessity  of  rhyme  in  French  tragedy,  says 
that  Shakspeare  was  the  only  one,  as  acknowledged  by  Eng- 
lishmen themselves,  who  made  ghosts  speak  successfully,  for 
"  within  that  circle  none  durst  move  but  he,"  ^  and  pretends 
that  in  France,  "love  among  theatrical  heroes  often  is  nothing 
but  gallantry,  in  England  it  sometimes  degenerates  into 
debauchery."  Bolingbroke  introduced  Voltaire  to  his  literary 
friends,  Swift,  Pope,  Gay  ;  and  at  Pope's  villa  of  Twickenham 
he  met  many  more  congenial  acquaintances.  He  speaks 
gratefully,  in  his  letters  to  Thieriot  and  others,  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  received  in  England — from  George  TI.  amongst 
the  rest.  Before  he  left  France,  Voltaire  had  forwarded  a 
letter  of  exchange  to  a  London  merchant ;  and,  having  left 
this  for  many  weeks  in  his  agent's  hands,  he  found,  on  going 
to  draw  his  money,  that  the  man  had  just  been  made  bank- 
rupt. The  king  heard  of  this  misfortune,  and  sent  the  poet 
a  hundred  guinea.s.  The  Frenchman  was  welcomed  also  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Falkener,  a  city  merchant  living  at  Wands- 
worth, and  to  whom,  later  (1732),  he  dedicated  Zaire.  In 
this  dedication  he  says  that  all  lovers  of  art  are  brethren, 
that  the  English  possess  a  happy  freedom  of  thought,  that 
they  have  no  need  of  the  glances  of  the  master  to  honour  and 
reward  great  tideuts  of  every  kind,  and  finally  draws  a  con- 
trast between  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Oldtield  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle 
in  A\'estminster  Abbey,  and  the  funerals  of  Moliere  and  Made- 
moiselle Le  Couvreui'.  When  a  second  edition  of  Zaire  was 
published,  Voltaire  headed  it  with  another  letter  to  Mr. 
Falkener,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  become  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  which  he  makes  some 
remarks  about  Aaron  Hill's  translation  into  English  of  his 
tragedy,  brought  out  as  Zara  ;  says  that  "  Dryden,  who  was, 
however,  a  great  genius,  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  heroes 

^  Voltaire  quotes  this  line  in  English. 
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in  love  either  rhetorical  exaggerations  or  indecencies  ; "  and 
finishes  by  stating  that  "  the  art  of  pleasing  seems  to  belong 
to  the  French,  and  the  art  of  thinking  to  the  English."  At 
Wandsworth,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  of  his  time  was  spent ; 
and  here,  after  reading  Shakspeare,  and  for  tlie  first  time 
beginning  to  appreciate  him,  he  wrote  the  first  act  of  his 
Brutus  m  English  prose.  Three  months  again  were  passed  in 
tlie  house  of  Lord  Peterborough,  Swift  also  being  present 
during  part  of  the  time.  Voltaire  calls  Swift  "  the  liabe- 
lais  of  good  society;''  but  he  seems  to  have  preferred  the 
society  of  Pope,  "  the  most  elegant,  correct,  and  harmonious 
poet  whom  England  has  had."  ^  The  epitliets  are  well  chosen; 
and,  at  the  time,  they  %vere  undoubtedly  just.  Between  ])r. 
Johnson  and  \'(>ltaire  there  Avas  a  deep-seated  antipathy, 
and  the  former  states  in  his  Lives  of  the  Emjluh  Poets  that 
"  "S'oltaire  .  .  .  had  been  entertained  by  Pope  at  his  table 
where  he  talked  with  so  much  grossness  that  ^Irs.  Pope 
was  driven  from  the  room."  This  anecdote  may,  possible 
enough,  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  Voltaire  may 
have  forgotten  himself  for  a  moment ;  ]\Irs.  Pope,  an  ardent 
Roman  Catholic,  may  iiave  taken  olfence  ;  Johnson  would  be 
extremely  likely,  under  such  circumstances,  to  bring  hi« 
heaviest  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  Frenchman  ;  but,  in  any 
ca.se,  Voltaire  and  Pope  undoubtedly  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions for  many  years  afterwards.  Johnson  says  also,  "  Pope 
discovered  by  a  trick  that  he  (Voltaire)  was  a  spy  for  the 
French,  and  never  considered  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confi- 
dence."^ 

*  Voltaire  was  under  many  literary  obligations  to  Swift.  Compare  for 
f.xaniple  his  Jtclatiou  dc  lit  vmla/Uc,  dc  la  confession,  dc  la  hunt,  ct  de  I'ap- 
parituni  du  Janiile  Berthur  (1759),  to  Swift's  Account  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
I'artridff,  and  the  Ansiccrs  and  I'lndicaLioH.  In  Lis  Parallel  between  Uorace, 
Boiltau,  and  Pope,  Pope  is  prai.scd  for  his  Ensat/ on  Man,  but  Vol  tain;  ridi- 
cules the  English  poet's  portmit  «f  Lord  Hervey  ns  Sponis,  as  w<I]  as  the 
Du}tciad. 

*  Voltaire    returned  the   compliment  ;    and  as  Johnson  had  treated  him 
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Voltaire  applied  himself  laboriously  to  the  study  of  English, 
and  read,  amongst  other  English  works,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
which  had  been  made  fashionable  by  Addison's  careful  study 
of  it  in  the  Spectator.  One  day  the  Frenchman  was  railing  at 
the  "  disgusting  and  abominable  story,"  when  Dr.  Young,  who 
was  of  the  party,  improvised  a  couplet  in  order  to  avenge  his 
countryman  : — 

"  You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 
At  once  Ave  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin." ' 

AVhilst  in  England,  our  author  published  in  English  an 
Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,  destined  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Henriade,  and  an  Essay  upon  the  Civil  Wars  of  France 
extracted  from  curious  manuscripts.  Both  works  were  after- 
wards translated  into  French,  though  the  latter  was  forbidden 
to  be  published  in  France.  His  English  publications  and 
reading  did  not,  however,  preA'ent  Voltaire  either  from  pre- 
paring fresh  works  in  his  own  language,  or  from  modifying 
what  he  had  already  written.  The  Henriade,  of  which  a  sur- 
reptitious and  truncated  edition  had  appeared  in  1723,  was 
published  by  subscription  in  a  complete  form  in  London,  1728, 
adorned  with  engravings,  and  most  sumptuously  printed.  The 
king,  the  court,  and  a  large  number  of  English  men  of  letters, 
made  a  point  of  adding  their  names  to  the  list  of  Voltaire's 
patrons,  which  contained  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  names.  The  epic  A^'as  dedicated  to  the  queen,  and 
we  give  the  dedication  as  a  specimen  of  Voltaire's  English, 

very  contemptuously  in  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare,  wrote  in  the  article  ^^Art 
Bramaiiqun"  in  the  Dictionnaire Philosopliique :  Je  ne  veux  point  soupconner 
le  Sieur  Jonsou  d'etre  un  mauvais  plaisant,  et  d'aimer  trop  le  vin  ;  mais  je 
trouve  un  pen  singulier  qu'il  conipte  la  bouffonuerie  et  Fivroguerie  parmi  lea 
beautes  du  theatre  tragirpit  "' 

^  Johnson's  "  Young"  iii  the  Lives  of  the  E'liglish  Poets.  Dr.  Johnson 
seems,  however,  to  doubt  if  this  couplet  was  an  "extemporaneous  reproof," 
and  quotes  in  support  of  this  the  poetical  dedication  of  Young's  Sea-piece  to 
Voltaire. 
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Madam, 

It  is  the  fate  of  Henry  the  Fourth  to  be  protected  by  an 
English  queen.  He  was  assisted  by  that  great  EHzabeth,  who 
was  in  her  age  the  Glory  of  her  Sex.  By  whom  can  his  ^lemory 
be  so  well  protected,  as  by  her  who  resembles  so  much  Elizabeth 
in  her  personal  Virtues  1 

Your  Majesty  Avill  find  in  this  book  bold  impartial  trutlis. 
morality  unstained  with  superstition,  a  spirit  of  liberty  equally 
abhorrent  of  rebellion  and  of  tyranny,  the  rights  of  kings  ahvay« 
asserted,  and  tho.se  of  mankind  never  laid  aside. 

The  same  Spirit,  in  which  it  is  written,  gave  me  the  confi- 
dence to  offer  it  to  the  virtuous  consort  of  a  king  who  among 
so  many  crowned  lieads  enjoy.^,  almo.it  alone,  the  inestimable 
honour  of  ruling  a  free  nation  ;  a  king  who  makes  his  power  con- 
sist in  being  beloved,  and  his  Gloiy  in  being  just. 

Our  Descartes,  who  was  the  greatest  Philosopher  in  Europe, 
before  Sir  Isaac  Newton  appeared,  dedicated  his  Principles  to  the 
celebrated  Princess  Palatine  Elizabeth,  not,  said  he,  because  she 
was  a  princess,  for  true  philosophers  respect  princes,  and  never 
flatter  them,  but  because  of  all  his  readers  she  understood  him 
the  best,  and  loved  Truth  the  most. 

I  beg  leave  madam,  (without  comparing  myself  to  Descartes) 
to  dedicate  the  Henriade  to  your  Majesty,  upon  the  like  account, 
not  only  as  the  protectress  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  but  as  the 
best  judge  of  them. 

I  am,  with  tliat  profound  respect  which  is  due  to  the  greatest 
virtue,  as  well  as  to  the  highest  rank,  may  it  please  your 
Majesty,  your  Majesty's  most  humble,  most  dutiful,  most  obliged 
servant,  VoLTAlRE. 

Three  editions  of  the  Henriade  were  sold  in  as  many 
weeks.  Eighty  copies  were  subscribed  for  in  France,  and 
the  books  were  sent  to  Thieriot ;  but  whilst  the  latter  was  at 
ma.ss,  tiie  supply  which  had  been  .sent  over  from  London  was 
stolen  from  his  residence.  It  is  not  quite  clear  on  what 
grounds  Thieriot  lias  been  accused  of  contriving  the  theft ; 
but  Voltaire's  letter  to  him  on  the  subject  shows  what  was 
his  own  opinion  of  the  matter.  "  This  occurrence,  my  friend, 
VOL.  III.  E 
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nicay  sicken  you  of  going  to  mass,"  he  writes  ;  "lint  it  need 
not  prevent  nie  from  continuing  to  love  you,  and  to  thank  you 
for  your  trouble."  "  He  has  since  offered,"  the  poet  writes  to 
Destouches,  "  to  reimburse  me  ;  but  he  wonld  be  mined  ;  and 
as  for  me,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  being  a  man  of  letters  if 
I  did  not  prefer  losing  a  hundred  louis  to  discommoding  my 
friend."  It  has  been  said  that,  as  a  silent  revenge  for  the 
failure  of  Sully's  descendant  to  take  notice  of  the  out- 
rage committed  by  de  Eohan's  bullies  against  Voltaire — for  he 
was  dining  at  the  duke  of  Sully's  when  he  was  sent  for  by 
one  of  de  Eohan's  lackeys,  and  treacherously  beaten — our 
author  substituted  the  name  of  Duplessis-Mornay  for  that  of 
Sully,  in  the  verses  wherein  he  had  celebrated  tlie  virtues  of 
Henry  IV.'s  famous  minister. 

After  a  three  years'  sojourn  in  England,  Voltaire  received 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  country.  He  Avent  back  in 
1729,  and  lived  for  a  while  in  Paris,  and  then  in  or  near 
Eouen,  where  a  new  edition  of  the  Henriadc,  under  the  name 
of  the  Li'jue,  was  published,  and  where  he  completed  the  Life 
of  Charles  XII}  commenced  in  England.  He  had  not  left  the 
land  of  his  exile  without  bringing  thence  many  favourable 
impressions,  as  well  of  its  hospitality  as  of  its  liberty  of  action 
and  opinion.  Compared  with  the  France  of  Voltaire's  youth, 
England  could  boast  of  a  free  press,  of  freedom  in  religion,  in 
philosophy,  in  criticism.  Men  like  iNewton,  Locke,  Shaftes- 
bury, Toland,  could  write  and  teach  what  they  thought  ;  in 
France  the  slightest  approach  to  innovation  was  almost  certain 
to  be  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance.  Voltaire 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  forcibly  struck  by  the  contrast  ; 
and  his  Philosopliical  Letters,  published  as  Letters  about  the 
English,  bore  witness  to  the  strength  of  his  impressions.  In 
one  of  them,  the  thirteenth,  he  had  lightly  sketched  one  or 
two  of  Locke's  ideas ;  and  the  Pai'liament  of  Paris  at  once 
ordered   the  book  to  be  torn  and  burnt  by  the  executioner 

*  Kins  of  Sweden.     1682-1718. 
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In  1736  he  wrote  a  treatiseouthe  Elements  of  Neivtoiis  Physics; 
it  was  interdicted  by  Daguessean,  wlio  was  a  zealous  disciple 
of  Descartes.  The  History  of  Charles  XII.  shared  the  same 
fate,  on  the  pretext  of  an  offence  given  to  Augustus  of  Poland. 
The  poetical  Epistle  to  Urania  caused  Voltaire  to  be  summoned 
before  the  lieutenant  of  police,  and  he  only  extricated  himself 
by  attributing  his  work  to  Chaulieu,  who  was  dead  ;  the 
Temple  of  Taste  put  Voltaire  in  dread  of  a  Icttre  de  cachet ;  ^ 
the  privilege  to  print  was  refused  to  the  tragedy  The  Death  of 
Cmsar ;  the  poem  The  IVorldliny,  obliged  liim  to  flee  for  two 
months  ;  the  tragedy  Mahomet  was  placed  under  interdict 
after  two  representations.- 

Cardinal  Fleury,  the  prime  minister,  died  in  1742  ;  and, 
on  the  entreaty  of  Voltaire's  friends  d'Argcnson,  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  and  ^ladame  de  Pompadour,  the  author  tried  his 
hand  as  a  courtier.  For  four  years  he  wasted  his  time,  wiit- 
ing  such  poems  as  Fontcnoy,  the  Events  0/1744,  and  such  operas 
as  the  Pi'inccss  of  Navarre,  and  the  Tcmi^le  of  Glory.  He  was 
made  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber,  historiographer- 
royal,  and,  after  much  opposition,  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
He  was  now  fifty-two  years  old  ;  and  he  began  to  long  more 
than  ever  for  freedom  and  retirement.  He  had  nover  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing  Louis  XV.,  not  even  when  he  made  a  point 
of  comparing  him  to  Trajan  !  After  the  success  of  liis  Temple 
of  Glory,  he  wrote  an  epigram  on  himself,  which  sliows  at 
what  price  he  valued  his  triumphs  at  court.^     AVriting  thirty 

'   A  htfre  dc  cachet,  a  letter  folded  and  sealed  with  the  king's  cachft,  or  little 
5tal,  was  all  arbitrary  warraiitof  inipriiioninent,  and  contained  secret  instructions 
o  proceed  against  some  person  named  in  tlie  letter.    It  was  often  signed  in  blank, 
io  that  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  imprisoned  could  afterwards  be  filled  up. 
'  Paul  Albert,  La lilUralure  franraise nu dix-hicUidme  Siiclc,  p.  127. 
*  "  Men  Henri  quatre,  nia  Zaire, 
Et  mon  amerieaine  Alzire, 
Ne  m'ont  valu  jamais  un  seul  regard  du  roi : 
J'avais  miile  enneinis  avec  trfes-peu  dc  gioire. 
1.^-8  honneurs  et  les  bien.s  pleuvent  cnfin  sur  moi 
I'our  une  farce  de  la  foire,'' 
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years  later  to  tlie  abbe  Duvernet  he  says  :  "  They  who  have 
told  you  that  in  1744  and  1745  I  was  a  courtier,  have  spoken 
a  lamentable  truth.  I  was  so  ;  I  reproached  myself  with  it 
in  1746,  and  I  repented  in  1747.  Of  all  the  time  I  have  lost 
in  my  life,  it  is  undoubtedly  this  that  I  most  regret.  It  was 
not  the  time  of  my  glory,  if  I  ever  had  any,"  Added  to  his 
disgust  with  the  court,  Voltaire  was  troubled  about  this  time 
by  the  desertion  of  the  marquise  du  Cluitelet,  who  had 
for  some  years  been  his  mistress,  but  who  now  preferred 
the  society  of  a  younger  and  handsomer  man.  Saint  Lambert. 
Moreover,  another  of  his  works  drew  down  the  censure  of  the 
authorities — The  Voice  of  the  Sage  and  of  the  People,  wherein 
he  maintained  the  rights  of  the  state  against  the  privileges  of 
the  corrupt  clergy.  Despairing  at  last  of  living  with  satis- 
faction in  Paris,  he  listened  to  the  temptations  held  out  to 
him  by  Frederick  of  Prussia  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  June  1750, 
he  quitted  the  capital,  to  which  he  only  returned  to  die,  eight- 
and-twenty  years  later.  The  king  "  was  well  enough  con- 
vinced," says  Voltaire  in  his  Mcvioirs,  "  that  his  verse  and 
prose  were  far  above  my  prose  and  my  verse,  so  far  as  their 
matter  was  concerned  ;  but  he  thought  that,  in  respect  of 
form,  I  might,  in  my  capacity  as  an  academician,  give  a 
certain  rounding-off  to  his  writings  ;  there  was  no  flattering 
seduction  which  he  did  not  employ  to  make  me  come.  How 
was  I  to  resist  a  victorious  ki)ig,  a  poet,  musician,  and  phi- 
losopher, who  made  a  show  of  loving  me  ?  I  believed  that  I 
loved  him." 

The  court  of  Frederick  at  Sans  Souci  was  already  the  home 
of  men  like  Maupertuis,  la  Mettrie,  d'Argens,  Chasot,  Lord 
Tyrconnel,Pollnitz,  and  Algarotti ;  but  it  was  the  sojourn  there 
of  Voltaire  which  has  given  most  notoriety  to  the  assemblage 
of  philosophers  and  flatterers  who  hovered  about  the  person 
of  the  royal  dilettante  ;  concerning  whom  perhaps  Jean- 
Jacques-Rousseau  has  recorded  the  fairest  and  best-deserved 
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judgnjent : — "  I  cannot  esteem  or  love  an  unprincipled  man, 
who  tramples  upon  all  laws,  who  does  not  believe  in  virtue,  but 
regards  it  as  a  lure  wherewith  to  amuse  fools."  During  this 
period  of  his  life  Voltaire  wrote  many  of  his  second-rate  plays, 
a  number  of  treatises,  historical,  satirical,  and  critical,  includ- 
ing the  Diatribe  concerning  Doctor  Ahalcia,  and  a  Bcphjfrom  an 
Academician  of  Berlin  to  an  Academician  of  Paris,  which 
elicited  a  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  Frederick  himself,  in  defence 
of  ^laupertuis,  whom  Voltaire  had  attacked.^  From  this  time 
a  coolness  sprang  up  between  the  unequally  yoked  friends. 
In  the  end  Voltaire  left  Prussia,  but  was  arrested  in  Frank- 
fort, and  imprisoned  in  an  hotel,  by  order  of  the  arbitrary 
king,  until  he  had  returned  a  volume  of  the  latter's  poetical 
effusions.  On  his  release  he  left  Germany  in  disgust,  in 
the  year  1753,  after  a  residence  there  of  something  over  three 
years. 

By  tliis  time  Voltaire  was  a  rich  man,^  and  he  could  afford 

^  Manpertiiis;  PivsiJcnt  of  the  Berlin  Aeadc-my,  had  undoulitclly  done 
enoiigli,  by  Iiis  alternate  inaptitude  and  harshness,  to  arouse  Voltaire's  anti- 
pathy. Amongst  otlier  thing.s,  he  was  an  ardent  vivisectionist.  In  his  letter 
on  tlie  jirogress  of  the  sciences  he  wiites  :  "  I  slio\ild  be  glad  to  see  the  life  of 
criminals  made  st-rviceable  in  these  operations,  liowever  little  hope  of  success 
th<Te  might  be  in  it  ;  but  I  believe  that  one  might,  witliout  scruple,  sacrifice 
it  for  knowledge  of  more  extended  usefulness.  Perhaps  we  niiglit  make  many 
di.scoveries  concerning  that  marvellous  connection  of  sonl  and  body,  if  we 
dare<l  to  go  in  quest  of  the  links  in  the  brain  of  a  living  man.  Let  us  not  be 
moved  by  the  upi>earanee  of  cruelty  which  some  might  tliink  thiy  conld  yer- 
ceive  in  this  ;  a  man  i.s  nothing  compared  to  the  human  siwcies  ;  a  criminal 
is  even  less  than  notliing."  Anotlier  vivisectionist  of  the  aime  agit  was  tlie 
abbe  de  Saint- Kllit-r.  The  Duchess  of  Aig'.iilinn  .said  to  him  one  day  :  "  Hov 
can  you,  wlio  are  fi>nd  of  cats,  l>e  so  cruel  ? "  Whereto  the  physician  :  ' '  ilatlam. 
there  are  inferior  cats  for  these  sorts  of  exjx-riments."  Frederick  consoled 
Maui>ertui3  for  the  Dintribe  in  his  own  peculiar  style  :  "  ilcttez  votre  esprit 
en  repos,  et  ne  vous  soiiciez  pas  du  bounlonnement  des  insectes  de  I'air.  .  .  . 
Vous  n'avez  a  apprehender  que  la  mauvuise  sante. " 

'  Voltaire  iiacl  learned,  while  in  Kngland,  that  riches  mean  generally  in- 
de|»cndence.  He  made  money  by  fciking  with  a  company  all  tin-  shares  of  a 
lottery,  by  whicii  they  realise*!  a  million  of  fnincs.  In  17:i3  and  1734  he  took, 
by  the  advice  of  the  financier,  I'aris-Duverney,  a  share  in  theconlnict  for  pro- 
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to  wait  until  he  met  with  an  asylum  entirely  to  his  mind.  He 
bought  an  estate  near  Geneva,  on  neutral  ground,  which  he 
called  Ifs  Deliccs ;  a  house  at  Lausanne,  for  the  winter  season  ; 
and,  in  1758,  he  bought  and  settled  down  at  Ferney,  in  France, 
on  the  borders  of  Switzerland.  From  the  moment  when  he 
gave  up  dancing  attendance  upon  kings  and  courts,  he  began 
again  to  produce  work  more  Morthy  of  his  genius.  The  pro- 
ductions dating  from  the  last  and  most  fertile  period  of  his 
life  are  very  numerous.  They  include  the  Chinese  Orphan 
(I'orphelin  de  la  Chine),  Socrates,  Tancred,  the  Scotchwoman 
{VJEcossaisc),  Saul,  Olijmpia,  the  Triumvirate,  the  Scythians,  the 
Fire-icorshippcrs  {Guebrcs),  the  Laivs  of  Minos,  and  Irene, 
amongst  his  plays  ;  the  Pucelle,  an  obscene,  poor,  and  dreary 
attempt  at  an  epic,  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  which,  in  fact,  had  been  lying 
half- finished  in  his  desk.  Amongst  his  sliorter  poems 
and  satires  we  have  the  Poor  iJcvil,  the  Eussian  in  Paris, 
Vanity,  hia  Epistles  to  Boileau,  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  to 
Horace,  etc.,  which  contain  some  of  Voltaire's  happiest  efforts. 
Of  his  prose  works,  the  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  the  Spirit 
of  Nations,  wherein  his  English  sympathies  are  again  clearly 
manifested,  appeared  in  1756  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  his 
Philosophical  Dictionary,  a  Philosophy  of  History,  a  History  of 
Parliament,  a  Treatise  on  Tolerance;  and  his  tales,  including 
Candide,  I'lnyenu,  the  History  of  Jenny,  and  the  Voyage  of 
Reason.     At  the  same  time  he  wrote  numberless  polemical 

viding  the  army  of  Italy  with  provisions,  which  brought  him  about  800,000 
francs.  From  1733  to  1746  he  was  a  partner  of  a  M.  Dumoulin,  a  large  corn- 
dealer,  who  sent  for  his  grain  to  Barbary  ;  in  1743  lie  joined  Marchand,  a  relative 
of  his,  in  furnishing  ten  thousand  uniforms  to  the  militia.  Voltaire  and  the  abbfe 
Moussinot  dealt  in  pictures  ;  he  had  shares  in  several  vessels  trading  with 
Cadiz  and  with  the  East  Indies  ;  he  had  lent  money  to  several  princes  and 
noblemen,  for  which  he  received  an  annuity ;  and  on  the  13th  of  February 
1745  he  inherited,  through  the  death  of  his  brother,  '200,000  francs.  It  is  said 
that,  whilst  living  at  Ferney,  Voltaire  had  a  yearly  income  of  about  ten  thou- 
Band  pounds  sterling. 
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tracts,  of  gi-eat  force  and  sense,  besides  keejiing  up  a  corres- 
pondence, of  which  the  extant  letters  alone  tilhnany  volumes. 

For  a  long  time  Voltaire  had  wished  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  on  the  10th  of  February  of  the  year  17T8  he  did  return 
there.  He  received  many  visits  and  invitations  from  the 
highest  nobility  and  from  his  admirers,  attended  llie  rehear- 
sals of  his  Irene,  and  was  present  at  the  sixth  represen- 
tation of  that  tragedy  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  wliere  he 
received  a  perfect  ovation,  and  where  his  bust  was  crowned 
upon  the  stage  amidst  the  applause  of  the  spectators.  But 
all  this  bustle  was  too  much  for  a  man  who  was  more  than 
eighty-four  years  old,  and  he  died  on  the  30th  of  May  of  the 
same  year. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  here  a  sketch  of  Voltaire 
and  of  his  way  of  living,  taken  by  an  Englishman,  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  who  "  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  him  : " — 

"  The  first  idea  which  has  presented  itself  to  all  who  have 
attempted  a  de.-criptiou  of  his  person  is  that  of  a  skeleton.  In  as 
far  as  this  implies  exce.ssive  leuimess,  it  is  just;  but  .  .  .  the 
most  piercing  eyes  I  ever  beheld  are  those  of  Voltaire,  now  in  his 
eightieth  year.  His  whole  countenance  is  expressive  of  genius, 
observation,  and  extreme  sen.sibility.  In  the  morning  he  has  a  look 
of  anxiety  and  di.scontent ;  but  this  gradually  wears  otf.  and  after 
dinner  he  seems  clieerful  : — yet  an  air  of  irony  never  entirely  for- 
sakes his  face,  but  may  always  be  observed  lurking  in  his  features, 
whether  he  frowns  or  smiles.  WIkmi  the  weather  is  favourable, 
he  take.s  an  airing  in  his  co;ich,  with  his  niece,  or  with  some  of  his 
guests,  f)f  wliom  there  is  always  a  sufficient  number  at  Ferney. 
Sometimes  he  saimtors  in  his  girden  ;  or.  if  the  weather  does  not 
permit  him  to  go  aVjroad,  he  employs  his  leisure  liours  in  playing 
at  chess  with  Pere  Adam  ;'  or  in  receiving  the  visits  of  strangers  . .  . 
or  in  dictating  and  reading  h-tters.  ...  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  lii-s  time  is  spent  in  hi.s  .-^tudy  ;  and  whether  he  read.s  himself, 
or  listens  to  another,  he  always  has  a  pen  in  iiis  hand,  to  take 
*  .A  Je«uit,  who  livfd  in  Voltiiire's  house. 
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notes,  or  make  remarks.  Composition  is  his  principal  aniuseinent. 
.  .  .  When  engaged  preparing  some  new  production  for  the  press, 
indisposed,  or  in  bad  spirits,  he  does  not  dine  witii  the  company  ; 
but  satisfies  himself  with  seeing  them  for  a  few  minutes,  either 
before  or  after  dinner.  .  .  .  The  forenoon  is  not  a  proper  time  to 
visit  Voltaire.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  invited  to  supper  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  him  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view. 
.  .  .  When  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  animated  by  the 
presence  of  women,  he  seems  to  enjoy  life  with  all  the  sensibility 
of  youth.  His  genius  then  surmounts  tlie  restraints  of  age  and 
infirmity,  and  flows  along  in  a  fine  strain  of  pleasing,  spirited 
observation,  and  delicate  irony.  He  has  an  excellent  talent  of 
adapting  his  conversation  to  his  company.'" 

Dr.  Moore  gives  us  also  a  picture  of  Voltaire's  behaviour  at 
the  theatre  : — 

"  A  company  of  French  comedians  .  .  .  have  erected  a 
theatre  at  Chatelaine  .  .  .  about  three  miles  from  the  ramparts 
of  Geneva.  .  .  .  The  play  begins  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon, 
that  the  spectators  may  have  time  to  return  before  the  shutting  of 
the  gates.  I  have  been  frequently  at  this  theatre.  The  perform- 
ers are  moderately  good  .  .  .  but  when  I  go  my  chief  induce- 
ment is  to  see  Voltaire,  who  generally  attends  when  Le  Kain  acts, 
and  when  one  of  his  own  tragedies  is  to  be  represented.  He  sits 
on  the  stage,  and  behind  the  scenes  ;  but  so  as  to  be  seen  by  a 
great  part  of  the  audience.  He  takes  as  much  interest  in  the 
rej^rcsentation  as  if  his  own  character  depended  on  the  perform- 
ance. He  seems  perfectly  chagrined  and  disgusted  when  any  of 
the  actors  commit  a  mistake;  and  when  he  thinks  they  perform 
well,  never  fails  to  mark  his  approbation  with  all  the  violence  of 
voice  and  gesture.  He  enters  into  the  feigned  distresses  of  the 
piece  with  every  symptom  of  real  emotion,  and  even  sheds  tears 
with  the  profusion  of  a  girl  present  for  the  first  time  at  a  tragedy. 
I  have  sometimes  sat  near  him  during  the  whole  entertainn.rnt, 
observing  with  astonishment  such  a  degree  of  sensibility  in  a  man 

^  A  View  of  Society  and  Afanneis  in  France,  Sicitzerlavd,  and  Germany,  by 
John  Moore,  JM.D.,  1780.  Letter  xxix.  Third  edition.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1778.  • 
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of  eiglaty.  This  great  age,  one  would  naturally  believe,  might 
have  considerably  1)lunt€d  every  sensation,  particularly  those 
occasioned  by  the  fictitious  distresses  of  the  drama  to  which  he 
has  been  habituated  from  his  youth.  The  pieces  represented 
having  been  wrote  by  himself,  is  another  circumstance  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  naturally  tend  to  prevent  their  eflect  on  him. 
...  I  should  be  glad,  however,  to  see  Voltaire  present  at  the 
representation  of  some  of  Corneille  or  Eacine's  tragedies,  that  I 
might  observe  whether  he  would  discover  more  or  less  sensibility 
than  he  has  done  at  his  own.  We  should  then  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain this  curious  disputed  point,  whether  his  sympathy  regarded 
the  piece  or  the  author."  ' 

The  temptation  to  linger  over  the  life  and  opinions  of 
Voltaire,  beyond  what  is  possible  in  such  a  work  as  the  pre- 
sent, is  very  great.  The  significance  of  such  a  man  in  his 
generation,  and  his  influence  upon  the  generations  which 
succeeded  him,  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  The  philosophy 
of  the  revolution,  so  far  at  all  events  as.  it  was  confined  to 
ideas,  occupied  so  entirely  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  lord  of 
Ferney  that  it  was  impcjssilile  for  him  to  contain  it,  or  to 
abstain  from  preaching  it  on  every  opportunity,  '"  through 
every  outlet  and  every  channel,  by  prose  and  poetry,  by 
grand  or  fugitive  verse.s,  by  the  drama,  by  history,  romance, 
pamphlets,  discussions,  treatises,  brochures,  by  his  dictionary, 
by  correspondence,  in  public,  in  secret,  so  as  to  let  it  pene- 
trate to  every  depth  and  in  every  soil."  -  His  boast  that  he 
had  done  more  in  his  time  than  Luther  and  Calvin  was  in 
one  sense  true  enough  ;  though  indeed  Luther  and  Calvin 
were  amongst  his  own  intellectual  creators.  His  ellect  upon 
his  age  was  as  immeasurable  as  his  activity  ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  .set  any  limit  to  the  authority  exerci.sed  by  Voltaire 
upon  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  .so  soon 

*  A  View  of  Societ'j  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  (Icrnuiny,  by 
John  Moore,  M.D.,  1780.     Letter  x.\x. 

'  Taine,  Ancifii  Rt'jimf,\'iV..  iv.  ch.  1.  J.  Moore,  A  View  of  Society  and 
Manners  in  France,  etc..  Letter  xxix. 
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after  his  death  to  translate  his  opinions  into  acts.  To  prove 
and  ilhistrate  this,  step  by  step,  woukl  require  perliaps  as 
much  space  as  is  here  devoted  to  the  whole  survey  of  French 
literature.  We  can  only  state  in  a  summary  wa^'  that  Vol- 
taire as  a  philosopher  was  no  nietaphysiciau,  for,  according  to 
him  "  metaphysical  writers  are  like  minuet- dancers  ;  who, 
being  dressed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  make  a  couple  of 
bows,  move  through  the  room  in  tlie  finest  attitudes,  display 
all  their  graces,  are  in  continual  motion  M-ithout  advancing  a 
step,  and  finish  at  the  identical  point  from  which  they  set 
out ; "  ^  but  he  was  a  firm  arid  convinced  Deist ;  ^  a  bitter 
enemy  of  all  sorts  of  fanaticism,  and  what  he  thought  to 
be  Cliristianity  ;  an  ardent  champion  of  tolerance,  and  a 
strenuous  defender  of  the  notion  of  an  innate  feeling  of 
justice.^  And  now  we  must,  in  short,  be  content  to  take 
Voltaire's  measure  as  a  dramatist  and  a  historian,  and  pass 
on  from  him  to  his  fellow- workers. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  best  of  Voltaire's  plays,  the 
(Edipus,  is  after  the  classical  model  of  tragedy,  to  which 
alone  the  play-going  public  of  his  age,  or  such  part  of  it  as 
he  then  wished  to  satisfy,  would  listen.  It  was  a  style  in 
which  Eacine  had  found  no  worthy  successor — no  one,  that  is, 
who  could  be  purely  tragic,  purely  classical,  and  at  the 
same  time  elegant  and  dignified.  Many  had  dared  and 
attempted  the  task,  La  Motte  amongst  them,  but  none  had 
been  equal  to  it.  Voltaire  felt  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
adequate  inspiration  ;  and  he  would  have  been  still  more  justi- 
fied in  his  confidence  than  he  actually  is,  if  he  had  not  been 
tempted  to  mar  the  severe  beauty  of  his  creation  by  pander- 
ing, in  however  slight  a  degree,  to  the  popular  taste  for  high 
colouring  and  sensational  glitter.      The  explanation  of  his 

^  See  les  Cabales,  les  Systemes,  a  VAutenr  du  livre  des  trois  im.posteurs.  His 
Oandide,  though  ))itter  and  full  of  scathing  irony,  ends  with  a  glorification  of 
irork,  "  II  faut  cultiver  notre  jardin." 

^  See  La  loi  naturelle.  ^  See  the  Discours  sur     IhimtDe. 
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weakness  is  simple  :  he  wrote  in  and  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury :  he  was  to  this  extent  mniilcled  by  his  public.  Approach- 
ing liis  task  with  every  instinct  of  ambition,  lie  selected  for 
his  subject  one  of  the  loftiest  themes  of  Sophocles,  which  had 
been  adorned  or  marred  by  many  imitators  ;  he  wrote  simply, 
brilliantly,  and  with  adequate  force  ;  but  he  fell  short  of  the 
almost  religious  gravity  necessary  for  the  wortliy  cultivation 
of  a  field  on  which  even  IJacine  tliought  himself  incapable  of 
challenging  comparison  with  tlie  Greek.  A^oltaire,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  imagined  that  he  had  at  lea.st  equalled 
Sophocles  ;  though  he  himself  came  to  admit  that  in  intro- 
ducing his  retrospective  love-scenes  between  Philoctetes  and 
Jocasta,  he  had  in  some  degree  profaned  liis  ideal.  When 
the  veteran  scholar  Dacier  advised  Voltaire  to  translate 
literally  the  choruses  of  Sophocles,  the  young  poet  laughed. 
He  thought  he  was  capable  of  something  more  than  transla- 
tion ;  and  he  set  to  work  by  altering  the  Greek  dramatist's 
plan.  For  Creon,  whose  cause  of  quarrel  witli  G^dipus  was 
in  itself  tragic — the  murder  of  Qidipus'  father — he  substi- 
tuted Philoctetes  ;  he  banished  the  children  of  liis  hero  ;  he 
heightened  the  stage  effect  of  the  plot  by  reserving  its  de- 
nouement ;  he  softened  the  violence  of  the  tragic  elements  as 
they  were  physically  exhibited  upon  the  Greek  stage  ;  and, 
in  short,  he  continually  kept  before  his  mind  the  fact  that  he 
was  writing  for  tlie  elegant  and  fastidious  court  of  the 
llegency.  AVhat  could  compensate  for  tlu;  substitution  of  a 
French  Philoctetes,  doting  on  a  venerable  reminiscence  of  love, 
in  place  of  the  grandly  simple  Creon,  returning  from  Delphi 
crowned  with  laurels  ?  What  could  atone,  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  has  read  tlie  masteri)iece  of  Sophocles,  for  the  loss 
of  his  grandest  choruses  of  lamentation,  praise,  and  enthusi- 
asm ?  Certainly  nothing  which  Voltaire  has  supi)lied  in 
their  ]ilace :  certainly  not  the  courtly  harangues  of  Philoc- 
tetes, or  the  feminine  loquacity  of  Jocasta.     These  are,  it  may 
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be,  amongst  the  almost  inevitable  results  of  a  modernisation 
of  a  lofty  classical  theme  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Voltaire's  mode  of  treatment  has  rendered  them  more  con- 
spicuously unfavourable  than  they  need  have  been.  His 
best  work  was  too  good  to  be  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of 
trivialities,  against  which  his  taste  must  have  rebelled.  Set- 
ting aside  the  comparison,  we  have  in  this  play  of  Voltaire's 
a  thoughtful  and  brilliant  conception,  admirably  worked  out. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  certain  parts  of  the  chorus  of 
Greeks,  with  its  frenzied  defiance  of  the  cruel  gods  ;^  or  than 
the  quiet  dignity  of  despair  with  which  Jocasta  accompanies 
her  death.^  If  he  could  always  have  been  equally  severe  and 
dignified,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  closer  juxtaposition 
with  Eacine,  if  not  with  Sophocles.^ 

Artemise  and  Mariamne,  which  succeeded  CEdipe,  were 
not  well  received  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  French 
stage  and  for  Voltaire  that  the  latter  was  exiled  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  to  study  Shakspeare,  and  some  other  English 

^  "  Frappez,  dieux  tout-puissants,  vos  victimes  sont  pretes  : 
0  morts,  ecrasez-uous  ;  cieux,  tombez  sur  nos  tetes  ; "  etc. 
^  For  instance  : 

"  Au  milieu  des  lioneurs  dont  le  destiii  m'opprime, 
J'ai  fait  rougir  les  dieux  qui  m'oiit  forcee  au  crime." 
'  (Edipus  and  Jocasta  are  ovevwhelmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  fatal  secret 
which  is  to  cost  them  both  their  happiness  and  life.     The  idea  of  the  tragedy 
is  seized  :  and  with  Sophocles  nothing  remains  but  to  wrestle  with  the  gods. 
Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  dally  with  the  details  of  the  past. 
(Ed.   Depeignez-moi  du  moins  ce  prince  malheureux. 
Joe.   Puisque  vous  rappelez  uu  souvenir  fiicheux, 

Malgre  le  froid  des  ans,  dans  sa  male  veillesse, 
Ses  yeux  brillaieut  encor  du  feu  de  la  jeunesse. 
Son  front  cicatrise,  sous  ses  cheveux  blanchis, 
Imprimait  le  respect  aux  mortels  interdits  ; 
Et  si  j'ose,  seigneur,  dire  ce  que  je  pense, 
Laius  eut  avec  vous  assez  de  ressemblance  ; 
Et  je  m'applaudissais  de  retrouver  eu  vous, 
Ainsi  que  les  vertus,  les  traits  de  raon  epoux. 
See  Villeniain,    Tableau  de  la  litterature  an  dix-huitiime  siScle,  4th  Lec- 
ture, to  whom  I  owe  the  comparison  between  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  and 
Sophocles 
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dramatists,  before  lie  again  took  the  ear  of  a  French  public. 
Amongst  the  plays  which  established  his  dramatic  reputation 
after  the  year  1730,  Za'irc  was  perhaps  the  best.  Voltaire 
had  not  read  Othello  for  nothing,  although  he  did  grievously 
complain  of  Desdeinona's  handkerchief.  His  inferiority  to. Shak- 
speare  is  no  less  marked  in  this  drama  than  his  inferiority 
to  Sophocles  was  in  CEdipc ;  though  the  comparison  is  not 
so  strongly  challenged.  The  hero  of  Zaire  is  a  jeidous  sultan, 
Orosmane,  who  is  young,  handsome,  a  powerful  prince,  the 
opposite  in  all  things  to  Othello  e.xcept  his  jealousy. 
In  the  end  he  discovers  that  the  person  whom  he  thought 
guilty  was  Zaire's  brother,  Xerestan,  but  the  discovery  is 
made  too  late,  for  he  has  stabbed  her,  and  nothing  remains 
to  the  unfortunate  lover  except  to  avenge  her  by  killing 
himself^  The  jealousy  of  the  sultan  has  no  visible  motive 
like  Othello's,  and  is  only  based  on  a  suspicious  letter, 
whilst  the  Moor's  has  been  diabolically  fanned  by  lago — a 
ciiaracter  wanting  in  Zaire — and  is  kept  up,  and  finally 
brought  to  a  cri.sis  by  the  very  innocence  and  artlessness  of 
Dcsdemona.  The  speech  of  Othello  when  he  tells  how  he 
won  Brabantio's  daughter :  "  She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I 
had  pass'd,  and  I  litv'd  her,  that  slie  did  pity  them,"  is 
superior  to  Orosmane's  speech  to  Zaire  aljout  his  politics,  his 
plans  for  tiie  future,  tlie  exploits  of  his  ancestors,  and  his 
promise  not  to  employ  "  these  Asiatic  monsters,  insulting 
guardians  of  the  seraglio  of  the  sultans.'"-  In  how  natural  a 
way  does  Othello,  when  roused  by  lago,  answer  Dcsuemona 

*  Of  course  Zaire  is  killed,  rrnt  in  sif;lit  of  tlie  jdiblic,  but  l>iliiml  the  wiuga, 
crying  out,  "  Je  me  incurs,  0  nion  Diiu  ""  Orosmane,  before  stabbing  him 
•elf,  otfers  to  Nerestan  the  odd  jirrsent  of 

"Ce  poignard,  que  mon  bras  egar^, 
A  plonge  dans  un  sein  qui  doit  m'^tre  sacrd." 
•  "  Ne  croyez  pas  non  jdus  que  nion  lionncur  confie 
La  vertu  d'unc  I'pouse  u  ccs  inonstrcs  d'Asie, 
Du  serail  des  soudans  giirdis  injurieux, 
£t  des  jtlaisirs  d'un  malti-e  esclaves  odieux. 

Act  I.  Scene  2. 
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every  time  by  asking  for  "  tlie  liandkerchief ; "  but  Orosinaiie, 
even  after  liaving  read  the  letter  to  Zaire,  in  which  a  secret 
meeting  is  appointed,  says  in  tlie  most  polite  manner  that 
"  if  the  invincible  power  of  some  other  love  "  sways  her,  she 
should  acknowledge  it,  and  be  pardoned  that  very  moment, 
on  condition  of  abandoning  the  insolent  fellow  who  adores 
her.^  And  who  can  for  one  moment  compare  the  last  words 
of  Desdemona,  "  Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord  ;  0  farewell," 
with  those  of  Zaire  ;  or  the  grand  death  of  Othello,  and 
his  final  speech,  with  the  last  utterance  of  Orosmane,  who, 
after  he  has  stabbed  himself,  with  his  dying  breath  recom- 
mends his  followers  "  not  to  do  any  injury  to  Nerestan,  but 
to  lead  him  back  "  ?  ^  Let  us  admit,  however,  that  if  Shak- 
speare  gave  birth  to  the  central  idea  of  Za'ire  all  the  rest 
is  undoubtedly  A'^oltaire's  ;  and  it  is  undeniably  excellent. 
The  episode  of  Lusignan,  recognising  in  Zaire  and  Nerestan 
his  long-lost  children,  has  a  charm  which  will  make  Voltaire's 
tragedy  perennial.^  Brutus  contains  some  reminiscences  of 
Addison's  Cato ;  the  Death  of  Ccc&ar  is  a  fine  study  after 
Shakspeare  and  Corneille,  but  not  equal  to  his  masters  ; 
Alzire,  Zvlime,  and  Tancrkle,  might  possibly  be  referred,  in 
some  slight  deoree,  to  another  school  of  English  drama. 
In  all  of  these  the  hand  of  Voltaire  works  independently,  and 
works,  too,  with  a  genius  and  skill  essentially  French.  Here, 
as  in  everything  else  which  he  created,  the  innovation  is  above 
all  manifest ;  and  the  plays  which  he  wrote  during  the  last 
period  of  his  life,  from  the  date  of  his  settling  at  Ferney, 
were  rather  philosophical  and  moral  harangues  than  success- 

^  "  Si  de  quelqu'  autre  amour  I'invincible  puissance 
L'eTnporte  sur  ines  soins,  ou  meme  les  balance 
11  faut  me  I'avouer,  et  dans  ce  meme  instant, 
Ta  grace  est  dans  mon  cceur,  prononce,  elle  I' attend. 
Sacrifie  a  ma  foi  I'insolent  qui  t'adore." 

Ad  TV.  Scene  6. 

*  "  Eespectez  ce.heros,  et  conduisez  ses  pas.'' 

'  See  Villemain,  already  quoted,  9th  Lecture. 
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ful  productions  of  dramatic  art.  'After  the  Pievolutiou  Vol- 
taire's plays  were  frequently  acted  ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  their  dramatic  merit  as  because  they  abounded  in 
lines  and  couplets  which  a  liberated  people  could  applaud  to 
the  echo ; — such,  for  instance,  as  these  :  "  I  am  tlie  son  of 
Brutus,  and  I  bear  liberty  and  a  horror  of  kings  engraved  in 
my  heart."  "  The  riglit  of  governing  is  not  an  advantage  trans- 
mitted by  nature  like  an  inheritance."  "  Injustice  ends  by 
producing  independence."  "  He  who  is  born  in  the  purple  is 
rarely  worthy  of  it.  The  first  king  was  a  lucky  soldier."  "  He 
who  serves  his  country  well  has  no  need  of  ancestry.  ]\Iortals 
are  equal  ;  it  is  not  birth,  but  virtue  alone  which  makes 
the  difference."  Occasionally,  however,  a  slight  change  was 
necessary,  even  in  the  works  of  Voltaire,  before  they  could 
please  the  gods  of  the  Kevolution.  He  had  written,  "  To 
arrest  a  Roman  on  suspicions  alone  is  to  imitate  kings  ; 
whilst  we  punish  tliem."  After  1792  this  became,  "  To  arrest 
a  Iloman  on  mere  suspicion  can  be  allowed  only  in  time  of 
revolution."  ^ 

Auiidst  all  the  variety  of  Voltaire's  literary  work,  he 
entered  into  nothing  more  eagerly,  and  succeeded  in  nothing 
more  genuinely,  than  his  historical  studies.  1  say  advi.sedly 
studies  ;  for  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
Voltaire  was  a  laboricnis  and  conscientious  histcnian,  who 
both  read  and  thought  tnuch  before  he  sat  down  to  write. 
His  History  of  Charles  Jill,  has  been  deservedly  admired  for 
its  style,  its  easy  grace  and  dignity  of  narration  ;  and  it  is 
none  the  less  admirable  for  its  correctness  and  imjtartiality. 
The  author  does  not  sacrifice  facts  to  effects  ;  he  writer-!  bril- 
liantly and  yet  soberly  ;  if  he  is  a  jMjet,  and  at  tinns  a  .s})ecial 
pleader,  he  is  still  a  philiK-sctpher  and  a  ciitic,  and  he  is  never 
willingly  unjust.  It  is  true  that  his  judgment  is  here  and 
there  at  fault;   notably  in  his  Afjc  0/  Louis  XH".,  pirhapa 

'  See  F'aiil  Albert,  Aa  littiralnre  fmn^aise  au  dix-hititUmf.  gUcle,  p.  19S. 
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one  of  the  earliest  of  his  historical  conceptions,  though  it  was 
not  published  until  1745.  It  was  difficult  for  a  young  man 
of  generous  tendencies,  born  within  the  seventeenth  century, 
not  to  be  more  or  less  dazzled  by  the  s})lendours  of  that  bril- 
liant age,  especially  M'hen  he  considered  it  as  a  whole,  or 
perhaps  more  particularly  in  its  earlier  phases.  Later  in  life 
Voltaire  called  the  Augustan  age  "  an  age  of  great  talents, 
far  rather  than  of  great  lights."  But  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  ideas  of  the  courtiers,  and  his  early  impressions  in  this 
respect  retained  much  of  their  force,  even  until  the  close  of 
his  life.  With  all  his  courage  and  all  his  aspirations,  in  spite 
of  all  the  emancipations  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Voltaire's 
predilections  were  essentially  monarchical  ;  and  his  admira- 
tion for  the  Augustus  of  French  literature  is  not  so  much  out 
of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  ideas  as  it  seems  to  be.  He 
appears  to  have  longed  for  the  advent  of  an  aristocracy  of 
philosophers  and  men  of  talent,  for  a  perfect  liberty  in  litera- 
ture, but  not  to  have  cared  greatly  for  political  liberty.^ 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  protected  and  gave  a  dowry  to 
the  grand-niece  of  Corneille  ;  that  he  attacked  the  magis- 
trates of  Toulouse  because  they  had  burned  to  death  Galas,  a 
Protestant,  falsely  accused  of  having  killed  one  of  his  sons 
who  wished  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  that  he  never  rested 
until  he  had  rehabilitated  Calas's  memory  ;  that  he  succeeded 
in  snatching  Sirven,  another  Protestant,  accused  of  a  similar 
crime,  from  the  clutches  of  stupid  and  brutal  judges  ;  that  he 
protested  against  the  condemnation  of  Lally-Tolendal,  whose 
memory  was  also  finally  rehabilitated ;  that  he  publicly 
denounced  and  wrote  against  the  beheading  of  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen years  old,  la  Barre,  accused  of  having  mutilated  a  cruci- 

1  Voltaire  wrote  in  ]  768  :  "  What  regards  the  people,  they  will  always  be 
stupid  and  barbarous.  They  are  oxen  which  requii-e  a  yoke,  a  goad,  and  some 
hay."  But  he  calumniated  himself  and  humanity  when  he  wrote:  "It  is 
because  one  has  been  snubbed  in  a  palace  by  an  insolent  domestic  that  one 
groans  over  ths  iields  laid  waste." 
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fix  ;  tliat  he  defended  Madame  Montbailly,  unjustly  accused 
of  parricide,  and  who,  througli  his  strenuous  eftbrts,  was  de- 
clared innocent  ;  and  that,  finally,  he  wrote  manfully  in  favour 
of  the  serfs  of  Mount  Jura.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
had  become  the  arbiter  of  public  opinion  in  Europe,  and  his 
colossal  reputation  has  done  him  more  harm  than  good  with 
posterity.  He  is  now  generally  recognised  as  a  literary  man 
of  great  talents,  who  was  neither  in  morality  nor  in  character 
better  or  worse  than  his  contemporaries,  but  who  possessed  a 
heart  filled  with  love  for  humanity,  a  pen  which  could  make 
itself  felt  when  it  attacked  an  enemy  or  defended  a  friend, 
and  who  perhaps  enjoyed  the  wielding  of  that  pen  more  than 
was  good  either  for  his  moral  or  literary  dignity. 


§  2.  Voltaire's  Enemies 

Voltaire's  literary  friendships  and  enmities  would  take 
long  to  narrate.  Amongst  the  latter  must  be  specified  his  anti- 
pathy to  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  It  was  a  nmtual  dislike, 
which  dated  from  their  first  meeting  in  Holland,  and  which  may 
be  put  down  to  the  instinctive  jealousy  of  two  strongly  sensitive 
inind.s,  over-mucli  alike  in  tiieir  ill-restrained  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  at  the  same  time  antagonistic  in  their  breeding 
and  natural  characteristics.  Elie-Catherine  Freron,^  a  jningent 
critic,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  consideral)le  solidity  of  mind, 
was  a  less  eminent  mark  for  Voltaire's  satire.  In  174o  he 
began  his  Letlers  on  Certain  Writings  of  this  Aye,  in  which 
he  took  Voltaire  as  the  special  subject-matter  of  liis  criticism. 
Nine;  years  later  these  letters  had  expanded  into  the  Anrn!e 
lAtif^.niirc,  in  whicJi  the  Encyclopaedists  generally  canie  in  for 
a  share  of  his  attention.  His  friend  and  literary  mentor,  the 
abbe   Desfontaines,  had    encouraged    him   to  the  task,  and 

>  1719-1776. 
VOL.  III.  F 
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assisted  liini  in  tliis  and  oilier  jouvnalistic  v(Mitures,  whereby 
they  reajied  for  some  time  as  much  as  fifty  tliousand  francs  a 
year.  But  Freron  was  more  conservative  than  the  Govern- 
ment itself ;  nnd  when  Louis  XV.  died,  and  gave  jilace  to 
Louis  XYI.  and  his  ministry  of  philosophers,  the  privilege  of 
the  Annec  Liiterairc  was  withdrawn.  The  news  gave  the 
editor  an  apoplectic  stroke  ;  and  he  died  of  it  in  tlie  year 
1776.  He  has  been  immortalised  by  Voltaire  in  a  not  very 
satisfactory  satire  in  verse,  Le  Fmtvre  DiaUe ;  and  in  a 
comedy.  The  Scotclivjoman,  acted  on  the  26th  of  July 
1760,  which  Voltaire  pretended  to  have  translated  from 
the  English,  and  wherein  Freron,  under  the  name  of  Frelon 
{Anglicc  Wasp)  —  and  at  the  representations  under  the 
name  of  Wasp  only — figures  as  a  spy  and  a  scribbler  who 
will  do  any  dirty  work  for  money.  Freron  was  himself  pre- 
sent at  the  two  first  representations  of  the  piece,  and  printed 
a  few  days  afterwards  an  account  of  it  in  his  paper,  I'Ann^c 
Littiraire,  in  which  he  took  his  revenge  without  insulting 
any  one,  and  replied  to  Voltaire's  attack  by  witticism.  Freron 
had  certainly  the  best  of  it.  This  play  was  remodelled  for 
the  English  stage  by  Colman,  and  had  some  success  as  The 
English  Merchant.  Freeport,  a  benevolent  English  merchant, 
is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  piece.  Freron  is  called  Spatter, 
and  the  piece  is  dedicated  to  Voltaire,  and  was  acted  in  the 
month  of  February  1767.  Voltaire  never  ceased  to  wage  war 
against  Freron,  and  to  attack  him  in  epigrams  which  are  more 
bitter  than  witty .-^ 

Gilbert^  has  left  a  deeper  mark  on  the  literature  of  his 

^  We  give  one  as  a  specimen  : — 

"  L'autre  jour  au  fond  d'un  vallon.  Que  pensez-vous  qu'il  airiva  ? 

XJn  serpent  piqua  Jean  Freron,  Ce  fut  le  serpent  qui  creva," 

An  anecdote  is  also  told  liow  a  gentleman,  walking  with  Voltaire  in  the  latter'a 
garden,  saw  a  toad,  and,  in  order  to  please  Voltaire,  said,  pointing  at  the 
animal,  ' '  There  is  a  Freron. "  "  What  can  that  poor  beast  have  done  to  you, " 
leplied  the  wit,  "  to  deserve  such  a  name  ?"  ^  1751-1780. 
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age  than  Frcron.  The  son  of  a  "peasant,  weak  in  body  and 
easily  hurt  in  mind,  he  had  a  soul  above  his  bii-tli  and  train- 
ing, and  contrived  to  reap  in  the  capital  a  fair  meed  of 
reputation,  Voltaire  nowhere  so  much  as  mentions  him  ; 
though  lie  often  wrote  and  spoke  against  Voltaire,  as  well  as 
against  otliers  of  Ins  contemporaries.^  Gilbert,  though  lie  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  has  left  works  that  still  live  ;  and 
especially  a  couple  of  satires,  The  Eighteenth  Century  and  My 
Ajwlogy :  bitter,  vengeful,  and  forcible  productions,  more 
distinguished  for  their  matter  than  their  manner.  Another 
of  the  butts  of  Voltaire's  energetic  and  often  spiteful  con- 
tempt was  the  marquis  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,-  a  lyrical 
poet  of  some  sweetness,  and  a  prose  writer  not  to  be  despised, 
who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Jean-Baptiste  Eousseau,  the 
poet.  He  was  a  man  worthy  of  friendship,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  literary  merits  ;  but  he  annoyed  Voltaire  by 
protesting,  in  his  speech  as  a  member  of  the  Academy,  with 
the  earnestness  of  an  ardent  Christian,  against  the  tendencies 
of  the  innovating  philosophy  of  the  age.  Pompignan  was  in 
fact  a  man  of  considerable  courage,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
make  representations  to  the  king  himself  concerning  the 
miseries  under  which  the  people  v.ere  groaning.  Unfortu- 
nately he  was  very  pompous  in  his  style,  and  preached  in 
solemn  tone  when  he  should  have  been  satisfied  w  iih  the  part 
of  an  e.s.sayist  or  a  satirist.  Voltaire  took  him  at  his  weakest, 
and  slew  him  with  ridicule.^  "  L'ami  Pompignan "  wrote 
some  passable  "sacred  poems,"  which  his  tormentor  said  were 
80  sacred  that  nobody  would  touch  them  ;  a  drama  on  the 
subject  of  Dido,  which  had  some  success  ;  and  an  ode  on  the 

'  Thus  lie  .speaks  of  irAlembt-rt — 

"Ce  froid  d'Alcmbcrt,  cliancolicr  dii  Parnassc, 
Qui  sc  nroit  uii  grand  lioinme,  et  fit  uiic  preface." 
»  1709-1784. 

'   "  Ce.sar  u'a  point  d'asile  ou  son  ombre  repose, 

Et  l'ami  Pompignan  pcnsc  etrc  quelque  chose." — La  I'anUfi. 
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death  of  his  friend  Jean-Baptiste  Eousseau,  in  wliich  there 
are  some  really  fine  stanzns.  He  was  also  a  good  classical 
and  English  scholar,  and  translated  into  French  the  Universal 
Prayer  of  Pope  and  some  scenes  of  Shakspeare. 

Another  of  the  victims  of  Voltaire's  satires  was  Jean- 
Baptiste  Gresset/  an  emancipated  Jesuit,  who  wrote  verses 
not  unworthy  of  a  comparison  with  those  of  his  satirist,  and 
who  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  dramatist  and  a  didactic  poet. 
His  tragedies  of  Edward  III.  and  Sidney,  and  his  comedy  of 
Le  Mechant,  were  perhaps  not  much  read  outside  the  circle  of 
his  friends  ;  hut  the  latter  is  at  least  worth  reading.  He  had 
hardly  completed  it  when  he  wrote  a  letter  in  condemnation 
of  the  stage  ;  whereupon  Voltaire  assured  him  that  he  had  no 
cause  for  self-reproach,  and  that  he  was  unjustly  accusing 
himself  when  he  regretted  having  written  a  comedy.  His 
poems  of  La  Chartreuse,  Tlie  Living  Lute,  one  or  two  letters 
in  verse,  and,  above  all,  his  poem,  Vert-Vert,  obtained  him  no 
little  celebrity  in  his  generation.  Vert- Vert  was  a  parrot, 
who  lived  in  clover  in  a  convent  at  Nevers,  and  was 
famous  for  its  pious  utterances,  bvit  who  picked  up  some 
naughty  words  when  on  its  travels  to  another  convent,  to 
the  great  horror  of  the  nuns,  anxious  to  listen  to  its  devout 
exclamations. 

Charles  Palissot  de  Montenoy,"  generally  knoM'n  as 
Palissot,  was,  if  not  a  personal  enemy  of  Voltaire,  at  least 
very  hostile  to  his  friends  and  admirei'S  ;  though  indeed  his 
pen  was  at  the  service  of  any  great  men  who  would  accept 
his  flattery  and  remunerate  his  services.  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
Le  Cercle,  in  which  he  abused  Jean-Jacques  Eousseau  in  such 
a  style  as  to  disgust  even  those  who  held  the  latter  most 
cheaply.  He  wrote  offensive  adulations  of  Voltaire  until  the 
latter  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  attentions  were  not 
appreciated  ;  and  then  he  offered  his  pen  to  Fr^ron.     His 

-  1709-1777.  '  1730O814. 
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Litth  Letters  on  Great  Philosophers,  in  "vvliich  Diderot  is 
fiercely  attacked,  are  smart  and  entertaining,  but  manifestly 
in.sincere.  His  comedy  The  Philosophers  (1760)  was  very 
successful.  His  Dunciad  is  a  stupid  and  n^onotonous  imita- 
tion of  Pope's.  To  the  literary  student  his  name  recalls 
nothing  so  vividly  as  a  lout-rivU^  which  Marmontel  made 
at  his  expense,  and  which  sufficed  to  overwhelm  him  with 
ridicule.- 

There  were  certain  names  that  had  the  privilege  of  goad- 
ing Voltaire  to  fury  when  they  were  mentioned  ;  such  was 
Jean-Jacques  Kousseau's  ;  other  names  he  used  as  a  grinding- 
stone  upon  which  he  sharpened  his  teeth.  Such  were  those 
of  Patouillet,^  Xonnotte,*  and  Angliviel  de  la  Beaumelle.^  The 
two  former  were  ex-Jesuits  ;  they  had  attacked  Voltaire,  and 
their  names  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Voltaire's  revenge. 
This  revenge  was  complete  ;  never  did  he  lose  an  opportunity 

'  For  houts-rimis  see  voL  ii.  bk.  iv.  ch.  vii.  §  3. 


Le  poete  franc 

gaulois, 

Gentilhomme 

Vendoniois, 

La  gloire  de  sa 

bourgade, 

Ronsard,  sur  son  vieux 

hautbois, 

Entoma  la 

Franciade. 

Sur  sa  troinpette  de 

bois, 

Un  raoderne  auteur 

maiissade, 

Pour  lui  faire 

paroli,^ 

Fredonna  la 

Dunciade. 

Cet  liomme  avait  nom 

Pali: 

On  dit  d'abord  Palis 

fade, 

Puis  Palis  foil,  Palis 

plat, 

Palis  froid  et  Palis 

fat; 

Pour  coiironner  la 

tirade 

En  fin  de 

turlupinade, 

On  rencontra  le  vrai 

mot  : 

On  le  nomma  Palis 

sot. 

Envoi. 
M'abai.ssant  ju.s<itr  a  toi,  je  joue  avcc  le  mot  ; 
KeHLchis,  .si  tu  peux,  mais  n'ecris  pas  ...  lis,  Bot' 
•1699-1779.  *  1711-1793.  »  1727-1773. 


'  Faire  paroli  is  to  stake  tlic  double  of  what  was  staked  befow. 
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of  pouring  his  most  scalding  contempt  over  tliese  luckless 
priests.  In  Angliviel  de  la  Beaumelle  Voltaire  had  a  more 
serious  and  worthy  detractor.  He  was  a  writer  of  consi- 
derable distinction  ;  in  many  things  he  was  far  more  liberal 
than  even  Voltaire.  He  and  Voltaire  met  at  Ijerlin;  and 
it  was  there  that  the  latter  took  offence  at  some  of  Bcau- 
melle's  opinions.  Whether  his  hatred  was  justly  or  unjustly 
founded  Voltaire  was  never  known  to  forgive  ;  and  he 
silently  pursued  Angliviel  with  his  satires,  nay,  with  his  in- 
sults and  calumnies,  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  His 
enmity  was  not  only  expressed  in  writing  ;  it  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  he  was  chiefly  responsible-  for  Angliviel's 
imprisonment  in  the  Bastille.  Voltaire  was  not  the  tenderest 
of  men;  if  some  of  his  contemporaries  dealt  hardly  with  him, 
he  had  his  turn,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 

The  abbe  Guyot  Desfontaines,^  whose  name  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  was  another  of  Voltaire's  "  intimate  "  enemies. 
Their  quarrels  at  one  time  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 
Voltaire  in  this  case,  it  must  be  said,  was  right :  Desfontaines 
was  indebted  to  liim  for  a  very  great  service  ;  he  was  impri- 
soned under  an  infamous  charge,  and  it  was  A'oltaire  ^^]lo 
obtained  his  release  and  saved  him  from  certain  disgrace  and 
ruin.  This  kindness  Desfontaines  recognised  by  attacking 
his  benefactor's  works.  The  indignant  Voltaire  thereupon 
prepared  his  sharpest  arms,  rushed  upon  the  unfortunate 
abbe,  and  although  the  latter  at  first  offered  some  spirited 
resistance,  he  was  eventually  beaten  down  and  annihilated. 
Desfontaines,  be  it  said  in  passing,  was  anything  but  an  ordi- 
nary man.  He  was  clever  as  a  polemist,  and  his  translations 
of  Gulliver  and  tlie  j^neid  are  still  held  to  be  valuable  works 
of  their  kind. 

Another  sworn  adversary  of  Voltaire  was  Alexis  Piron,^ 
one  of  the  second-rate  playwrights  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
1  1685-1745.  2  1689-1773. 
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but  Avho,  being  extremely  ^vitty,  knew  the  weak  points  of. 
Voltaire,  and  not  iinfrequently  made  him  smart  under  the 
lash.  Alexis  Piron  was  the  son  of  a  Burgundian  poet  of 
some  distinction.  He  was  first  noted  for  his  hons-mots,  which 
were  extremely  pungent.  lie  then  took  to  stage  writing,  and 
in  two  or  three  instances  succeeded  in  producing  plays  of  the 
highest  quality.  Such,  for  instance,  was  his  comedy,  the 
Mdtromanie.  Piron  became  one  of  the  collahoratcurs  of  Le 
Sage  ;  and  they  jointly  produced  for  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire 
numerous  pieces,  of  which  the  titles  have  barely  reached  us. 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 

§  1.  The  Encyclopaedists, 

The  object  of  an  encyclopedia  is  to  collect  the  erudition 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  Avorld,  to  expound  its  general 
sj'stem  to  the  men  with  whom  we  live,  and  to  hand  it  down 
to  the  men  who  shall  come  after  us  ;  so  that  the  labours  of 
past  ages  may  not  have  been  useless  labours  for  the  ages 
which  succeed,  that  our  descendants,  becoming  better  in- 
formed, may  at  the  same  time  become  more  virtuous  and 
more  happy,  and  that  we  may  not  die  without  having  deserved 
well  of  the  human  race." 

Such  were  the  words  of  those  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Encyclopcedia; 
a  methodical  (raisonne)  "Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  Arts,  and 
Trades."  A  Parisian  publisher,  desiring  to  have  a  translation 
of  Chambers's  Cyclopwdia}  applied  to  a  young  and  com- 
paratively unknown  man,  Denis  Diderot,^  to  perform  the 
labour.  Diderot,  full  of  spirit  and  ambition,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  dry  and  limited  English  work,  and  conceived  the 
plan  of  one  which  should  be  somewhat  similar  in  design,  but 
vaster  and  more  comprehensive.  He  opened  his  idea  to 
d'Alenibert,''  young  like  himself,  but  already  veil  known  as  a 
mathematician,  who  looked  favourably  on  the  scheme  ;  and 
together  they  set  themselves  to  the  task.  In  1746  they  ob- 
tained their  license  to  print ;  Diderot  drew  up  the  prospectus, 
d'Alembert  wrote  the  plan  of  the  work.  Large  numbers  of 
subscribers  supported  an  idea  which  promised  to  reflect  such 
1  Publi-shed  1728.  ^  1713.1784.  3  1717.1783. 
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great  credit  on  tlie  nation  and  tlie  age.     ]Many  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  day  tendered  assistance  ;  Voltaire  wrote  several 
of  the  articles  ;   Montesquieu  and  Buffon  co-operated  with 
the  young  editors ;   i\Ialesherbes  and  Turgot  lent  their  aid. 
Even  the  Jesuits,  and  the  few  Janseuists  who  still  existed, 
offered  to  share  in  the  toil ;  but  their  help  was  politely  de- 
clined.^    It  would  have  been  well  if  those  responsible  for  the 
contents  of  the  Encydopccdia  had  exercised  discrimination 
amongst  their  friends  as  well  as  amongst  their  enemies ;  for 
the  articles  are  very  unequal,  some  of  them  being  at  once 
weak   and   declamatory  —  such,    fur   instance,    as   the   abb^ 
Mallet's  Hdl,  the  effort  of  writing  which,  it  has  been  mali- 
ciously said  of  him,  he  was  not  able  to  survive.     Diderot,  the 
editor,  seems  to  be  apologising  for  this  unevenness,  in  his  own 
article  "  Encyclopaedia,"  when  he   says   that   such   a  work 
"  could  only  be  attempted  in  a  philosophical  age,  because  it 
demands  throughout  more  boldness  of  spirit  than  one  usually 
has  in  the  pusillanimous  ages  of  Taste."     In  religion  a  com- 
promise was   apparently  made  with  orthodoxy ;    or,  at   all 
events,  the  religious  articles  are  written  with  the  same  freedom 
on  the  orthodox  side  as  on  tliat  of  innovation.    In  }»hilosopiiy, 
the  English  modern    authorities  are  most  in   favour,  Locke 
and  Newton  being  preferred  to  Descartes  ;  for  Condillac  had 
followed  Voltaire  in  familiarising  Frenchmen  with  the  ideas 
of  their  neighbours.     In  the  history  of  philosophy  Diderot 
was  himself  the  principal  s])okesman,   until  Voltaire  came 
to  his  assistance  after  his  return  from  Berlin  ;  and  he  con- 
trived,   skilfully   enough,    to    compensate    for    the   freedom 
accorded   to  the  literary  abbus  who   wrote  about  religion.'* 
Head  what  Diderot  says  on  the  score  of  Diogenes  : — 

*  The  Jesuit-s  had  a  work  of  their  own  iti  the  market,  the  Diclio»ar;f'of 
Trivoux,  and  tlu-ir  object  in  undertaking  to  assist  a  rival  speculation  is  j)cr- 
haps  open  to  a  little  curious  surmise. 

'  There  were  four  of  these  up  to  1758.  D'Alemhert  writes  to  Voltaire  :— ' 
"The  abbe  Morellet  is  a  fresh  and  exctdlent  acquisition  whicli  we  have  made; 
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"  So  much  we  owe  to  truth  and  to  the  memory  of  this  luiclean 
but  very  virtuous  philosopher.  Little  minds,  animated  by  a  base 
jealousy  against  all  virtue  which  is  not  confined  to  their  own 
sect,  will  be  only  too  eager  to  tear  to  pieces  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
without  our  assisting  them.  Let  us  rather  do  what  honour  and 
philosophy  require  of  us ;  let  us  protest  against  these  imbecile 
talkers,  and  try  to  raise  again,  if  possible,  in  our  writings  the 
monuments  which  gratitude  and  veneration  had  erected  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  which  time  has  destroyed,  and  the  memory 
of  which  superstition  would  now  abolish." 

Allusions  of  this  sort  were  not  missed  by  tlie  bigots  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  one  of  them,  Abraham  Chaumeix, 
"wrote  eight  volumes  oi  Legitimate  Ohjcdions  to  the  Encycloijccdia. 
In  politics,  Diderot  and  his  associates  were  of  the  school  in- 
augurated by  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  only  still  more  pronounced 
than  ]\Iontesquieu  in  favour  of  popular  sovereignty.  They 
recognised  the  dignity  of  the  citizen  as  compared  with  the 
courtier,  defining  the  latter  as  belonging  to  "a  kind  of  folk 
M'hom  the  misfortune  of  kings  and  peoples  has  set  between 
kings  and  the  truth,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  reaching  them." 
In  science,  which  d'Alembert  made  his  peculiar  care,  the  Ency- 
clopaidists  were  severely  scientific,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
w'ere  clear  and  accurate,  the  articles  on  scientific  subjects 
being  copiously  illustrated  by  woodcuts.  In  literature,  Mar- 
montel,  Mallet,  de  Jaucourt,  Dumarsais,  and  others,  wrote 
according  to  their  lights  ;  that  is,  with  little  originality  and 
no  great  spirit.  The  science  of  literary  criticism  was  not  yet 
mastered  ;  and,  if  we  except  the  grammatical  articles  of  the 
last  named  and  of  Beauzee,  the  technical  contributions  of  the 
Encyclo'pccdia  to  the  history  and  method  of  letters  were  in- 
considerable. The  opposition  of  those  whose  mouthpiece 
Chaumeix  had  made  himself  caused  the  revocation  of  the 

he  is  the  fourth  theologian  to  whom  we  have  liad  recourse  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Encydopccdia.  The  first  was  excommunicated,  the  second  exiled, 
the  third  is  dead  ; " — and  Morellet  was  put  into  the  Bastille  two  years  later. 
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permission  to  publish  the  gigantic  work  which  was  issued  to 
the  public.  After  a  suspension  of  six  years,  between  1759  and 
1765,  it  was  continued,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1771  ; 
although  a  supplement  of  half-a-dozen  volumes  appeared  six 
years  later. 

Diderot  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  tlie  objections  and 
jealousies  which  \vere  aroused  by  tlie  Encijdopcvdia.  Marnion- 
tel,  Condorcet,  Morellet,  lived  to  enter  the  Academy  ;  Turgot 
and  ^lalesherbes,  after  they  had  become  ministers  of  France, 
found  means  to  reward  several  of  their  former  colleagues  ; 
but  Diderot  received  no  honour  or  reward  for  his  pains.  It 
wa.s,  perhaps,  to  a  great  extent,  his  own  iault ;  he  was  not 
sufficiently  prudent ;  and,  having  to  bear  on  his  own  shoulders 
the  odium  contracted  by  each  and  all  of  his  fellow-M-orkers, 
he  was  too  much  out  of  favour  with  the  authorities  of  court 
and  cliurcli  to  obtain  or  expect  reward.  His  life  was  devoted  to 
his  work  ;  lie  survived  it  by  less  than  fourteen  years  ;  and 
lie  died  almost  as  poor  as  he  had  lived.  His  publi.shor, 
Lebreton,  had  made  his  fortune  by  the  Enajdojjctdia,  in  spite 
of  having  substituted  his  own  platitudes  for  many  of  the 
boldest  and  best  expressions  of  his  literary  clients ;  but 
Diderot  was  in  the  meantime  selling  his  books  to  Catherine 
of  lJu.ssia  in  order  to  maintain  himself.  She  left  him  the  use 
of  the  library,  and  gave  him,  as  her  librarian,  a  salary  of  a 
tlious:uid  francs  per  year,  for  which  she  afterwards  substituted 
a  present  of  fifty  thousand  francs.  He  went  to  see  lier  in 
Kussia,  and  was  well  received  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
when  he  was  dying  in  his  old  humble  quarter.?,  Catherine 
insisted  upon  having  him  niuvod  to  grand  apartments  in  the 
Hue  Richelieu,  where  he  only  lived  twelve  days.  This  w:ia 
alnio.st  the  only  gleam  of  pros[>erity  which  Diderot  saw,  in 
an  age  when  literature  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  have  gener- 
ally gone  without  its  r(!war<l.  His  life  had  been  a  chequered 
one,  apart  from  th*;  ingratitude  of  others  ;    and  it  was  not 
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always  of  others  that  he  liad  to  complain.  He  deserted  his 
wife  and  daughter  three  years  after  his  marriage ;  then  lie 
returned  to  them,  covering  himself  witli  reproaches  ;  and 
then  took  again  another  mistress.  He  quarrelled  with  Jean- 
Jacques  Eousseau,  after  being  on  intimate  terms  witli  him  ; — 
which,  indeed,  may  not  liave  been  attributable  entirely  to  his 
own  inconstancy.  He  played  himself  false,  even  with  his 
pen,  more  than  once  or  twice  writing  utterly  beneath  his 
powers  ;  though  he  may  have  been  unable  at  the  mom.enb 
to  pay  a  better  price  for  his  bread  and  cheese,  ,He  wrote 
two  poor  dramas,  The.  Father  of  the,  Family  and  The  Natural 
Son,  in  which  he  painted  all  the  sordidness  of  his  own  exist- 
ence ;  an  Essay  on  Merit  and  Virtue,  his  first  work,  which 
displays  the  weaknesses  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious 
bigot ;  a  Letter  on  the  Blind,  in  which  he  is  completely  eman- 
cipated, and  advocates  the  opposite  side  of  what  he  main- 
tained in  his  first  essay,  and  which  procured  for  hiui  the 
honour  of  a  sojourn  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes  ;  and  a 
couple  of  volumes  on  the  Exhihitions  of  Pictures  (Salons) 
strung  together  in  seventeen  days  for  his  friend  Grimm, 
one  of  the  most  readable  of  his  works.  He  was  sixty  when 
he  wrote  these  sketches,  which  reveal  a  surprising  artistic 
taste,  a  dash,  vigour,  and  enthusiasm  for  ideal  beauty  that 
one  would  scarcely  have  expected  from  the  editor  of  the  En- 
cyclopcedia.  Over  the  quaint  and  life-like  interiors  of  his 
friend  Greuze  especially  he  goes  into  ecstasies,  and  evolves 
page  after  page  of  social  philosophy  from  the  text  where- 
with the  canvas  has  supplied  him.  He  also  published 
two  novels — Jacques  tlu  Fatalist,  a  series  of  tales  and  con- 
versations between  Jacques,  his  master,  and  the  landlady  of 
a  public-house ;  and  The  Nun,  which  aims  at  depicting  the 
evils  of  nunneries,  but  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  common 
decency.  The  best  work  of  his  later  days  is  an  Essay  on  the 
Beigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  filled  with  declamations  and 
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digressions,  and  even  containing  a  history  of  the  quarrel 
between  Diderot  and  Jean-Jacques  Eousseau  ;  but  wliich  is 
no  bad  eulogium  on  Seneca. 

D'Alembert,^  "  the  man  who  wrote  a  preface,"  according 
to  Gilbert,  is  known  to  us  by  still  better  titles  than  tlie 
preliminary  discourse  of  the  Enqjdopccdia,  tliouuli  that  is 
sufficiently  large  and  philosophic  in  its  views  to  earn  him  a 
reputation.  As  a  mathematician  he  has  left  his  mark  upon 
his  age  ;  as  a  writ^er  he  was,  if  not  brilliant  or  ornate,  at  least 
sound  and  dignified.  He  had  been  trained  in  a  hard  school  ; 
circumstances  and  intellectual  tendencies  condjined  to  make 
him,  as  he  lias  been  called,  tlie  Stoic  of  the  eigliteenth  century. 
The  son  of  Madame  de  Tencin  and  Destouches,  an  officer  of 
artillery,  he  was  heartlessly  deserted,  and  in  fact  exposed  to 
die  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  Saint-Jean-le-liond  ;  -  but 
he  was  givi-n  to  nurse  to  a  poor  woman,  whom  he  always 
persisted  in  regarding  as  his  mother.  In  his  autobiography 
he  describes  himself  as  "  Jean  le  Rond  d'Alembert,  of  the 
French  Academy,  the  Academies  of  Science  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
Petersburg,  etc.  etc.,  born  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  November 
1717,  of  parents  who  abandoned  him  at  his  birth."  He  ne\er 
complained  of  the  position  to  which  nature  seemed  thus  to 
have  condemned  him.  Only  once  he  gives  expression  to  a 
feeling  of  cynical  bitterness,  when,  after  refusing  the  tempt- 
ations held  out  to  him  by  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Catlierine 
of  liussia — the  latter  of  whom  offered  him  a  salary  of  a 
liundred  thousand  francs  as  tutor  to  her  son,  he  writes  to 
Voltaire, "  I  shall  remain  in  Paris  ;  there  I  shall  eat  bread  and 
nuts,  there  I  shall  die  poor,  but  there  also  I  shall  live  I'ree. 
I  shall  practise  geometry  and  read  Tacitus.  If  you  only 
knew  how  sweet  a  refuge  for  idleness  this  geometry  is  !     And 

'  1717-1783. 
'  Ten  clay.s  after  }ie  was  found  lii.s  fiitlur,  liowevtr,  settled  upon  bim  twi-lvi 
hundred  francs  a  year. 
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then  the  fools  do  not  read  you,  and  consequently  do  not  blame 
you,  and  do  not  praise  you.  Geometry  is  my  wife,  and  I  have 
established  my  household.  M.  de  Maurepas  (the  minister) 
and  Madame  de  Tencin  have  taught  me  how  to  do  without 
place,  fortune,  and  consideration."  Consideration,  however, 
he  had  in  abundance.  In  1772,  eleven  years  before  his  death, 
he  became  permanent  secretary  of  the  French  Academy. 

D'Alembert's  love-phase  came  late  in  life,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  extraordinary  veliemence.  The  object  of  his 
passion,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,^  played  with  him  and 
deceived  him  ;  but  she  left  him  on  her  deathbed  a  manu- 
script in  which  she  confessed  her  various  preferences.  Most 
of  these  seem  to  have  possessed  the  merit  of  being  ten  years 
younger  than  the  lady,  but  certainly  none  of  them  had  the 
qualities  of  mind  by  which  their  rival  was  distiiigiiislied.^ 
D'Alembert  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  loss, 
heightened  as  it  was  by  the  remembrance  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  duped  by  her  in  whom  his  full  trust  had 
been  reposed.  After  he  died  there  was  found  amongst  his 
papers  abundant  evidence  of  the  severity  of  his  grief.  His 
later  years  were  spent  almost  entirely  at  the  Academy, 
wlierehe  was  highly  respected,  and  fidfilled  his  often  delicate 
duties  with  equal  tact  and  success.  Amongst  his  literary 
productions,  his  laborious  articles  in  the  Unci/dopcedia  should 
not  be  omitted.  That  on  The  Court  is  marked  throughout  by 
a  vein  of  irony,  such  as  enters  more  or  less  into  the  style  of 
most  French  prose-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  when 
treating  of  the  moribund  government  and  institutions  of  their 
country.  But  this  was  not  tlie  natural  or  the  l)est  style  of 
d'Alembert,  who  is,  above  all  things,   solid,  argumentative, 

1  1732-1776. 
^  David  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Elliot,  September  22,  1764,  saj's  : — 
"  I  went  to  .see  SIademoi.selle  de  Lespinasse,  who  i.s  really  one  of  the  most 
sensible  women  of  Paris. "     This  lady's  passion-breathing  letters  to  her  last 
lover,  M.  Gnibert,  have  been  lately  published,  edited  by  M.  E.  Asse. 
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and  precise.  A  more  characteriscic  article  is  the  one  on 
Geneva,  which,  amidst  an  able  treatment  of  the  reformed 
church  and  of  its  history,  took  occasion  to  suggest  that  the 
church  of  Geneva  had,  during  the  past  two  centuries,  gradu- 
ally deserted  the  principles  of  Calvin  for  those  of  Servctus, 
and  to  advise  the  republic,  in  all  seriousness,  to  establish  a 
national  theatre,  by  way  of  softening  the  manners  of  its 
morose  population.  The  article  raised  a  storm,  not  only  in 
Switzerland  but  in  France,  liousseau,  himself  a  Swiss,  took 
up  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  in  a  Letter  to  (VAlcmhert,  full 
of  ardour  and  declamation  ;  and  to  this  d'Alembert  rei>lif'd 
in  cool  and  measured  terms.  Voltaire  also  expostulated  with 
his  friend  and  colleague  onbehalf  of  his  adopted  country ;  but 
d'Alembert  would  not  retract  a  word.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, could  scarcely  have  felt  much  genuine  sympathy  in  the 
Swiss  cause  ;  but  it  made  a  pretext  of  the  quarrel  to  give  ex- 
pression to  its  growing  jealousy  of  the  Encychpecdia,  which, 
in  fact,  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  its  privilege,  not, 
however,  before  d'Alembert  had  withdrawn  from  it  rather 
than  be  found  at  issue  with  any  of  his  colleagues  on  a  matter 
of  principle.  His  essay  on  the  Destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
on  the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters  and  of  the  Great,  are  both  in 
his  best  style  ;  the  latter  being  an  admirably  spirited  contri- 
bution to  what  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  call  the  literature 
of  literature. 

]Marmontel,*  the  son  of  humble  f»arents,  to  whose  sacri- 
fices he  owed  a  liberal  education,  reaped  his  first  success  in 
the  Acadimic  des  Jeux  Floraux  at  Toulouse.  Having  gained 
tliree  prizes  for  poetry,  he  sent  his  verses  to  Voltaire,  who 
thought  well  of  them,  and  obtained  eniitloymcnt  for  the  young 
man  in  rari>j.  in  1748  he  wrote  Iknys  the  Tyrant,  a  tragfdy 
whicli  was  at  once  accepted.  Mademoiselle  Gaus-sin  and 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  two  of  the  leading  actresses  of  the  time, 

'  1723-1799. 
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foiiglit  for  the  role  of  Aretie,  daughter  of  Dion,  who  reminds 
the  reader  of  the  ^-Emilia  of  Cinna.  The  piece  succeeded,  as 
did  also  Aristcmencs ;  but  Cleopatra  was  laughed  off  the  stage, 
a  fate  which  also  befell  the  Heradidcs  and  the  Funeral  of 
Sesostris.  Meanwhile,  Marmontel  had  already  made  many 
friends  in  the  capital :  from  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  Madame 
de  Tencin  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse-;  from  men  of  the 
world  like  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  Bernis,  and  la  Popeliniere, 
to  men  of  letters  like  Diderot,  d'Holbach,  liousseau,  and 
Grimm.  In  his  earlier  years,  indeed,  his  social  successes 
were  greater  than  his  literary  successes.  On  one  occasion,  it 
is  recorded  in  his  own  Memoirs,  the  king  was  "on  the  point  of 
speaking  to  him  ;"  and  as  reverence  for  the  monarch  was  not 
incompatible  in  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  a 
growing  contempt  for  the  monarchy,  jMarmontel  could  never 
forget  the  honour.  He  had  given  Louis  a  coy>\  oihis Poitique 
francaisc,  and  the  king,  in  order  to  reward  him,  presently 
granted  him  the  privilege  of  issuing  the  Mcrcurc,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  handsome  income.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
had  experience  of  the  danger  to  which  the  literary  men  of 
his  age  were  especially  liable.  Suspected  by  the  duke 
d'Aumout  of  writing  some  verses  upon  him,  he  was  ai'rested 
and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  Tlience  he  emerged  after  eleven 
days'  imprisonment  as  a  thoroughly  popular  man.  This  was 
the  period  during  which  he  wrote  his  best  works  ;  amongst 
them  Belisarius,  the  Incas,  and  the  Moral  Talcs,  of  which  the 
morality  is  only  in  the  title,  were  at  once  received  into 
public  favour.  In  1763,  upon  the  death  of  Bougainville,  he 
Avas  elected  to  the  Academy.  He  also  produced  several 
operas,  amongst  others  Dido  and  Zcmire  and  Azor,  and  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  wTiters 
of  the  century.  General  favourite  as  he  was,  he  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  the  new  ideas ;  but  the  Eevolution 
outstripped  him,  and  in  1792  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
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in  Xormandy.  Here  lie  died  seven  years  later,  leaving 
behind  him  a  volume  of  Memoirs  which  are  of  considerable 
value  for  the  social  and  literary  history  of  his  tiiiie. 

Marmoutel's  works  are  not  much  read  in  the  present  day, 
and  in  fact  they  hardly  desei've  to  be.  The  mark  which  he 
made  on  his  century,  if  deep,  was  ephemeral ;  his  ideas  were 
light,  and  his  ambitions  not  of  the  highest.  The  most  philo- 
sophical of  all  his  efforts,  the  moral  and  political  romance  of 
Bdisarius,  is  vague,  cold,  and  rather  declamatory  than  power- 
ful That  great  general,  wiiose  eyes  had  been  put  out  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  wanders  home,  accompanied 
by  a  child  who  guides  him,  and  scatters  broadcast  on  his  road 
his  endless  moral  lessons.  When  he  arrives  at  home,  his  wife 
dies  of  grief,  but  the  old  man  continues  his  sermonising  to 
young  Tiberius,  and  even  to  the  emperor  himself,  who  comes 
to  him  incognito  ;  he  discourses  about  luxury,  war,  armies,  the 
court,  and,  above  all,  on  tolerance,  like  a  philosopher  of  the 
eighteentli  century  and  a  pupil  of  Voltaire,  with  arguments 
such,  as  "  Minds  are  not  enlightened  by  the  flames  of  the 
stake  ;"  "  The  only  point  about  which  all  parties  are  agi-eed 
is,  that  not  one  understands  anytliing  about  what  it  dares  to 
decide."  Finally,  the  emperor  is  made  a  prisoner  by  the 
Bulgarians,  and  is  delivered  by  Belisarius.  He  recognises  his 
errors,  and  his  heir  marries  Belisarius'  daughter.  The  Sor- 
bonne  attacked  and  condemned  tlie  book,  Voltaire  defended  it 
wittily.  Many  of  the  highest-placed  personages  of  different 
states  comyjliniented  Marmontel ;  Catherine  of  Bussia  had  it 
translate(l  into  Kussian  for  tlie  edification  of  her  subjects,  who 
most  probaltly,  even  if  tliey  could  read,  could  not  have  under- 
stood it.  Marmontol  collected  al.M)  the  literary  articles  which  he 
had  published  in  the  Encydopadia ,  and  which  ai)i>eared  as 
Elements  of  Literature;  but  there  is  very  little  that  is  either 
startling,  new,  c)r  well  told  to  be  found  in  thenj.  Two  years 
before  Marmontel's  death  he  wrote  a  Memoir,  to  plea«l  for  the 
VOL.  III.  G 
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free  exercise  of  the  Eomaii  Catliolic  worship,  then  forbidden. 
"Thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  Bclisarius,  jNIarmontel 
became  tlie  advocate  of  those  who  had  censured  his  work. 
Such  an  action  redeems  many  faults  of  style."  ^ 

Tiie  tendency  to  materialism,  if  not  the  actual  enunciation 
of  the  theory,  so  manifestly  displayed  in  the  writings  of 
Diderot,  was  still  more  apparent  in  tho.se  of  the  less  powerful 
and  less  eloquent  Helvetius,"  who  composed  an  essay  on  Mind, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  matter  was  the  only 
absolute  existence.  The  transitory  success  of  the  book  was 
due  principally  to  the  excitement  of  those  who  were  scandal- 
ised by  it.  Eousseau  was  on  the  point  of  controvertinu;  so 
much  of  argument  as  Helvetius  had  addressed  to  the  support 
of  his  thesis,  when  the  Sorbonne  unfortunately  interfered  with 
its  merely  ex  cathedrd  refutation,  and  he  held  his  hand.  Un- 
fortunately, I  say  ;  because  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
see  how  the  great  sentimentalist  would  have  met  the  reason- 
ing of  Helvetius.  The  latter,  and  his  friend  the  Baron 
d'Holbach,^  from  whose  house  their  works  were  clandestinely 
issued,  denied  the  necessity  of  assuming  an  immaterial  force 
external  to  the  bodily  organs  of  man.  Intelligence  seemed  to 
ttiera  to  supply  a  spring  of  action  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  thought ;  or  at  all  events  no  larger  assump- 
tions were  made  in  order  to  bridge  over  the  difficulties  of 
their  theory  than  were  needed  by  those  who  maintained  the 
existence  of  something  beyond  and  above  matter,  and  utterly 
foreign  to  the  domain  of  human  experience.  The  position  is 
a  strong  one,  enabling  the  besieged  to  turn  against  their 
enemies  all  the  most  powerful  of  their  shafts  ;  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  founded  upon  phenomena,  and  of 
being  assailable  only  by  assumptions. 

These  bold  doctrines  were  of  course  strenuously  opposed 

'  Paul  Albeit,  La  litlerature  fran^aise  au  dix-Iiuiliime  siecle,  p.  420. 
^  1715-1771.  '  1723-1789. 
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by  the  majority  of  contemporary  writers,  althougii  they  ■wert 
widely  accepted  amongst  a  large  class  of  intelligent  French- 
men ;  and  to  this  the  high  personal  qualities  of  their  enuncia- 
tors  contributed  not  a  little.  The  same  thing  is  true,  in  another 
sense,  of  Condillac  ^  and  his  disciples.  Condillac  outdid  Locke 
in  the  distinctness  with  wliich  ha  referred  all  human  powers 
to  the  influence  of  sensations  upon  a  mind  originally  void  of 
ideas.  Given  a  receptive  mind,  possessing,  if  not  rudimentary' 
faculties,  yet  at  all  events  consciousness  and  conceptivity  ; 
nothing  more  was  needed,  according  to  Condillac,  to  explain 
all  the  results  of  the  ripened  intellect  than  the  innumerable 
seeds  of  sensational  phenomena,  germinating  from  the  very 
moment  of  our  birth.  His  follower's,  it  is  true,  carried  his 
theory  beyond  the  point  Avhere  he  himself  left  off,  and  differ 
in  little  more  than  temperament  from  the  cold  materialism  of 
d'Holbach. 

Another  collaborator  of  d'Alernbert  and  Diderot  on  the 
Encydopcedia  deserves  a  slight  mention,  the  ^larquis  de  Saint 
Lambert.^  He  was  a  favourite  with  Voltaire,  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  ousting  the  latter  out  of  the  affections  of 
Madame  du  Chatelet.  He  wrote  a  descriptive  poem  on  the 
Seasons,  after  the  manner  of  Thomson,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
smaller  poems  and  fables,  which  were  praised  by  his  friends, 
and  are  now  deservedly  forgotten. 


§  2.  Thi:  MonALisTS. 

Amongst  the  moralists  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'  who  stood 

upon  the  ancient  way.s,  and  wjio  continued,  or  ratlicr  ended, 

the  line  marked  out  by  Pa.scal  and  la  Bruyero,  was  Luc  do 

Clapiers,  Marquis  de  Vauvenargues,'  born  of  a  noble  family 

'1715-1780.  M716-180a.  M715.17-J7. 
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of  Provence,  in  the  year  of  Louis  XlV.'s  death.  Dying  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  liave  displayed  his 
talents  at  their  ripest,  but,  for  all  that,  his  life  was  a  full  one, 
and  he  wrote  much.  It  was  little  more  than  two  years 
before  his  death  when  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army,  so  that  his  literary  work  was  but  the  fruit  of  tlie  well 
employed  leisure  of  an  active  man.  He  served  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1734,  and  in  the  Bohemian  campaign  of  1741- 
1742  ;  but  he  had  already  acquired  a  reputation  by  his 
writings  before  ill-health  compelled  him  to  quit  the  service. 
Voltaire  had  been  attracted  by  the  good  qualities  displayed 
by  the  young  marquis  in  his  earliest  attempts,  and  an  inte- 
resting correspondence  between  the  two  remains  to  attest  the 
warmth  of  their  friendship.  Vauvenargues  was  a  literaiy 
critic  of  some  acumen,  though  his  judgments  are  not  always 
such  as  have  been  confirmed  by  posterity.  He  has  left  behind 
him,  in  addition  to  his  letters,  a  small  volume  of  Critical 
Beflections  on  several  Poets,  and  a  number  of  Imaginary  Con- 
versations— between  Pascal  and  Fenelon,  Charron  and  Mon- 
taigne, Moliere  and  a  young  man,  Eacine  and  Bossuet,  and 
the  like.  His  Characters,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  la 
Brayere,^  no  doubt  suggested  by  la  Eochefoucauld,^  though 
wdthout  the  latter's  heartless  cynicism,  are  piquant  and  often 
striking.  Commonplace  abounds,  it  must  be  confessed  ;  but 
when  no  page  is  without  its  gem,  we  can  afford  the  labour  of 
sifting.  There  is  point,  and  even  wit,  in  much  of  Vauven- 
argues' wordiness  ;  but  his  distintruishing  features  are  gentle- 
ness,  moderation,  a  belief  in  human  nature,  and  in  his  own 
power  to  show  it  at  its  best. 

Another  of  the  later  moralists,  Duclos,^  though  somewhat 
older  than  Vauvenargues,  was  yet  in  a  sense  his  pupil ; 
for  his  mind  ripened  more  slowly,  and  he  lived  a  quarter  of  a 

*  See  vol.  ii.  bk.  v.  ch.  iv.  §  2.  -  Ibidem.     See  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.  §  1. 

3  1704-1772. 
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century  after  the  otlier.  His  principal  work  was  a  volume  of 
Considerations  on  the  Manners  of  the  Arje,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  and  Dutch  during  the  life  of  the  author. 
He  also  wrote  a  History  of  Louis  XL,  "  a  work,"  according  to 
Daguesseau,  "  written  to-day  with  the  learning  of  yesterday." 
When  Voltaire  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
the  post  of  liistoriographer-royal  thus  vacated  was  given  to  l)u- 
clos,  who  earned  its  emoluments  by  writing  the  Sem-et  Memoirs 
of  the  Reigns  ofLoitu  JCLV.und  Louis  XV. — personal  reflections 
which  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  authorities  ;  and 
in  1766  he  was  advised  to  spend  a  few  years  out  of  France. 
He  had  previously  been  elected  a  member  of  tlie  Academy ; 
and  on  his  return  from  Italy  he  was  appointed  its  perpetual 
secretary.  His  literary  ambition  was  great,  and  so  was  his 
success  amongst  his  contemporaries  ;  but  posterity  has  some- 
what detracted  from  his  earlier  repute.  Beauzee,^  wlio  suc- 
ceeded him  at  the  Academy,  pronounced  his  panegyric  in  high 
terms:  liousseau  called  him  vji  Jionnne  droit  et  adroit: 
d'Alembert  declared  that  he  gave  utterance  to  more  wit  in  a 
certain  time  than  any  man  he  knew  ;  but  the  present  genera- 
tion merely  says  that  he  is  just  readable,  and  that  he  is 
remarkably  unequal  both  in  matter  and  in  style. 

A  rhetorician  and  a  moralist  who  partly  succeeded  in 
reviving  the  manner  of  the  Augustan  classicism  of  France,  a 
man  who  preserved  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  ideas  amidst 
the  overflowing  license  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  Antoine 
Leonard  Thomas,"  who  wrote  a  numbi-r  of  Elo<jcs  in  a  style  of 
florid,  rather  declamatory,  and  yet  elevated  eloquence.  If  he 
is  still  read,  it  is  more  from  curiosity  than  with  zest  ;  for  lie 
is  a  rhetorician  pure  and  simple,  and  rarely  rises  to  the  height 
of  i)hilosophy.  A  ]m|)il  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  received  a  more 
liberal  preparation  for  the  world  than  was  usual  in  that  Society 
80  long  as  the  panegyrics  of  tlie  "  Grand  ^Monanpie  "  formed 
»  17171789.  «  1732-1785. 
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the  staple  of  its  historical  teaching.  He  knew  his  age,  but 
he  was  hardly  of  it ;  ami  in  fact  he  is  at  his  best  on  such 
topics  as  the^eulogy  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  or  at  all  events  on 
some  such  work  as  the  magnification  of  Peter  the  Great, 
in  the  Pdrdidc.  Notliiiig  is  small  to  Thomas  ;  he  seems  to 
imagine  himself  speaking  in  letters  of  gold  ;  and  the  effect  is 
wont  to  approach  dangerously  near  the  ludicrous.  He  was 
thoroughly  out  of  his  element  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
which  his  stiff  and  ornate  periods  were  not  suited  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  had  not  the  force  of  genius,  or  even  the 
gift  of  expression,  necessary  to  take  his  fellow-countrymen  by 
storm. 


§  3.    BUFFON. 

The  step  from  metaphysical  to  physical  science  is  a  long 
and  difficult  one  to  take.  The  world's  dogmas  and  theories 
have  naturally  been  formulated  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  have  been  most  secure  from  contradiction  or  refutation, 
in  those  branches  of  human  knowledge  whose  phenomena 
come  less  clearly  before  the  eye  of  tlie  multitude.  The  sub- 
lect-matter  of  physics  is  within  every  man's  reach,  and  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  half-instructed  savant  to  lay  down  general 
maxims  and  to  deduce  universal  laws  which  might  be  any 
day  refuted  by  the  accidental  observation  of  the  most  igno- 
rant. But  in  metaphysics  every  one  can  assert  and  assume, 
and  no  man — or  only  one  in  a  hundred  thousand — can  con- 
clusively prove  the  assumption  to  be  wrong.  Hence  there  were 
many  great  metaphysicians  before  there  was  a  single  great 
physicist ;  a  whole  library  of.  ethical  and  mental  science 
before  one  trustworthy  book  on  natural  history.  The  last 
century  has  done  more  for  the  science  of  matter  than  the 
previous  thousand  years  had  done  for  the  science  of  mind  ; 
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and  the  naturalist  of  tlie  eighteentli  century  must  not  be 
judged  after  the  standard  of  the  nineteenth.  Measured  by 
the  Owens  and  the  Huxleys  of  to-day,  Buffon  is  little  more 
than  a  pioneer  in  the  most  popular  fields  of  natural  liistory  ; 
but,  measured  by  the  condition  of  natural  science  amongst 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  a  savant  of  the  liighest  onler. 

George-Louis  Leclerc,  count  de  Buffon,^  born  at  Mont- 
bard  in  the  Cote  d'Or,  applied  himself  at  an  early  age  to  the 
study  of  science,  and  of  mathematics  in  particular;  but  when, 
in  1739,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  royal  gardens 
at  Paris,  his  attention  was  at  once  directed  to  the  channel  in 
which  his  whole  after  life  was  to  flow.  For  ten  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  phenomena  of  organised  life,  observing, 
compiling,  and  collecting  ;  and  then  he  published  the  first  part 
of  the  yataral  History  which  he  had  conceived,  but  which 
he  was  not  destined  fully  to  accomplish.  The  whole  reading 
world  at  once  welcomed  this  fascinating  narrative  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature,  which  opened  up  so  many 
and  so  grand  vistas  of  novel  interest.  Buffon  was  already  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  when  the  French  Academy 
elected  him  unsolicited,  at  their  next  vacancy,  in  1753  ;  it 
was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  issue  of  his  HUtorij  that  the  king 
created  him  a  count.  Voltaire,  who  be<'an  by  lau'-hin"  at 
him,  endetl  by  doing  him  justice  ;  Jeaii-Jacqucs  Tiousseau 
admired  both  his  matter  and  his  style.^  The  Encyclopaedists, 
on  the  other  hand,  wlio  at  first  courted  liis  assistance,  di.s- 
covered  that  he  was  too  little  in  harmony  with  tlu-ir  advanced 
philosophic  views  ;  and  the  connection  ternunated.  The  fame 
of  the  naturalist  spread  throughout  Europe.  An  English 
privateer,  having  captured  a  vessel  in  which  were  a  number 
of  chests  of  specimens  addressed  to  Buflbn,  scrupulously  for- 
warded  them  to   Paris.     During   his  lifetime  a   statue   waa 

'  1707-1788. 
*  Hf  said,  "Cost  la  plus  Ix-Uc  i>luiii'j  du  siccle." 
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raised  to  him  iu  the  hall  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
with  this  motto  on  the  pedestal :  Naluram  ampleditur  oinnem, 
He  embraces  all  nature.^ 

Bufibu  was,  in  fact,  anything  but  a  philosopher  of  the 
Encyclopoidic  order.  A  man  neither  of  the  future  nor  of  the 
past,  but  of  the  present,  he  was  happy  in  his  generation,  be- 
cause he  had  chosen  a  career  in  which  there  was  no  strife, 
which  roused  no  jealousies  amongst  those  who  were  powerful 
enough  to  hurt  him,  and  which  enabled  him  to  live  a  life  of 
peaceful  and  congenial  labour.  His  very  labour  was  not  hard, 
save  in  the  overwhelming  abundance  of  his  materials.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  classify,  scarcely  even  to  generalise ;  his 
aim  was  merely  to  describe,  and  to  evolve  from  what 
he  saw  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  and  the  harmonies  of 
nature.  He  possessed  an  excellent  style  ;  and  it  is  this, 
indeed,  which  gives  to  his  writings  their  greatest  charm.  His 
Discourse  on  Universal  History  was  accepted  as  a  model  of 
writing  ;  and  d'Alembert,  if  he  said  that  BufFon  was  merely 
"  the  king  of  phrases,"  at  least  admitted  that  he  was  that. 
But  he  was  that  and  something  more.  He  produced  before 
his  deatli  a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  the  Epochs  of  Nature,'''  and  a 
History  of  Minerals.  In  his  survey  of  natural  history,  pro- 
perly so  called,  he  completed  the  descriptions  of  man,  of 
quadrupeds,  and  of  the  birds.  If  he  had  not  done  more,  it 
was  because  he  had  no  more  time  ;  but  he  did  enough  to 
show  that,  according  to  his  liolit,  he  had  at  all  events  faced 

^  Wliej-euiider  a  wit  wrote:  "He  who  embraces  too  much  grasps  too 
loosely."  The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  motto  changed  to  Majcstati  natM'.ci 
par  ingenium. " 

^  He  had,  of  course,  many  collahoratetirs ;  and  one  of  them,  Gueneau  de 
Montbelliard,  wrote  of  him  : 

"  0  jour  heureux  qui  vis  naitre  Buffon, 
Tu  seras  a  jamais  chez  la  race  future 
Pour  les  amis  du  vrai,  du  beau,  de  la  raison, 
Una  epoque  de  la  nature." 
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and  attempted  the  conquest  of  a  difficult  domain  of  liuman 
knowledge. 

Let  us  see  wliat  claim  Buffon  has  to  he  considered  as  a 
man  of  science.  Perliaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that 
Buffon  conceived  ten  thousand  sciences,  each  one  limited  to 
the  visible  features  and  characteristics  of  an  individual 
animal.  His  work  was  done  when  he  had  described  the 
man,  the  tiger,  the  cat  ;  not  only  did  he  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cover their  respective  positions  in  the  scale  of  nature,  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  order  existed  amongst  them  of  which 
the  human  mind  need  take  cognisance.  "  Eaces,  orders,  and 
classes,"  he  says,  "e.xist  only  in  imagination.  ...  It  is  more 
easy,  more  agreeable,  and  more  useful  to  consider  things  by 
their  relations  with  ourselves  than  in  any  other  point  of  view." 
Look  at  his  classification  of  the  quadrupeds.  It  begins  with 
the  horse,  goes  on  to  the  ass,  includes  tlie  ox,  the  sheep,  the 
pig,  and  the  dog.  In  another  class  the  stag  and  the  hare  come 
side  by  side.  Low  down,  apparently  disgraced  because  of  the 
cruelty  of  their  instincts,  we  find  the  carnivorous  animals. 
One  day  a  friend  proposed  to  him  to  verify  a  theory  by  having 
recourse  to  a  crucible.  "The  mind,"  he  replied,  "is  the  best 
crucible."  In  botany,  the  labours  of  Linnieus  appeared  to 
him  as  so  much  diy  chaff,  out  of  which  nothing  was  to  be 
gained,  and  he  excluded  the  Swede's  classification  from  the 
royal  gardens.^ 

Manifestly  Buffon's  contribution  to  natural  science,  which 
stops  short  at  the  description  of  individuals,  is  of  the  most 
meagre  kind.  For  the  sake  of  liis  style  we  may  perhaps  for- 
give him  the  vanity  which  induced  him  to  think  that  the 
world  liad  nothing  more  to  learn  about  a  plant  or  an  animal 
except  what  the  Count  de  I'luifon  could  tell  it. 

*  Liiintnus  took  liis  revenge  by  giving  the  name  of  Bufftmnia  to  au  ugly 
tnd  malodorous  flower. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

§  1.  Jean- Jacques  Eousseau. 

Jeax-Jacques  PiOUSSEAu/  of  whom  \ve  have  already  heard 
something,  and  without  frequent  mention  of  whom  the  literary 
annals  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  not  be  written,  occu- 
pies in  the  histor}''  of  the  great  revolution  of  French  ideas  the 
same  position  as  a  social  innovator  and  reformer  that  Voltaire 
occupies  as  an  intellectual  innovator,  and  that  Turgot  and 
Necker  occupy  as  political  innovators.  More  than  either  of 
these  he  represents  that  spirit  of  liberty  tending  to  license,  of 
enthusiasm  tending  to  super-exaltation,  of  courage  tending 
to  excess,  which  marks  all  the  great  minds  of  his  epoch,  and 
which  was  destined,  like  a  powerful  leaven,  to  regenerate 
humanity  by  first  revolutionising  society.  In  this  work 
Rousseau  was  before  all  his  contemporaries  ;  more  influential 
and  effective  tlian  Montesquieu,  than  Diderot,  and  even  than 
Voltaire.  By  his  strong  individuality,  by  his  vivid  concep- 
tions, by  his  bold  and  picturesque  ideas,  by  his  close  fidelity 
to  nature,  he  stamped  his  impressions  deeply  in  the  plastic 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  invading  every 
rank  and  grade  of  the  social  scale,  from  the  throne  to  the 
hovel,  from  the  drawing-room  and  the  cabinet  to  the  cafi  and 
the  working-man's  club.  The  effect  of  his  direct  appeal  to 
natural  conditions  upon  the  unnatural  and  artificial  society  of 
the   age   was    immediate    and    remarkable.       "His   sallies, 

1  1712-1778, 
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his  sarcasms,  the  harsh  things  of  every  kind  whicli  lie 
addresses  to  the  great,  to  men  of  fashion,  to  women  ;  his  stern 
and  cutting  tone,  shock  but  do  not  annoy.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, after  so  many  compliments,  insipidities,  and  poetical 
triflings,  all  this  re-excites  the  blunted  taste  ;  it  is  tlie  sensa- 
tion of  a  strong,  rough  wine,  after  a  long  indulgence  in  orgeat 
and  candied  citron.  Thus  his  fii-st  discourse  against  art  and 
letters  had  at  once  a  very  great  success.  But  his  pastorals  touch 
the  heart  more  deeply  than  his  satires.  If  men  listen  to  the 
scolding  of  the  moralist,  they  throng  around  the  magician 
who  charms  them  ;  women,  above  all,  and  young  men,  are 
devoted  to  him  who  lets  them  see  the  promised  laud.  The 
whole  accumulation  of  discontent,  weariness  of  their  present 
condition,  cnmd,  vague  di.sgust,  a  multitude  of  su])pressed 
desires,  gush  out  like  subterranean  springs  of  water,  under  the 
borings  tliat  for  the  first  time  bring  them  to  light.  These 
borings  Kousseau  struck  deep  and  true,  by  good  luck  and 
through  his  genius.  .  .  .  What  an  outlet  for  restrained  faculties, 
lor  the  suj)pressed  faculties,  for  the  large  and  rich  well-spring 
ever  bubbling  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  for  which  tlii.s  ])retty 
world  has  provided  no  issue '  A  lady  of  the  Court  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  love  as  it  was  then  carri(!d  on,  a  mere 
question  of  tastf,  often  only  a  pastime,  pure  gal  an  try,  of  which 
the  exquisite  polish  ill  conceals  its  shallowness, its  coldne.ss,and 
occasionally  its  wickedness  :  in  .short,  such  adventures,  amuse- 
ments, and  characters  as  Crebillon  the  younger  describes. 
One  evening,  as  she  is  about  to  set  out  for  the  opera  ball,  she 
finds  the  Kouvelle  lUlo'isc  on  her  toilet-table  ;  it  is  not  sur- 
])rising  that  she  keeps  her  horses  and  fdotmen  waiting  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  that,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  nutrning,  she 
orders  the  horses  to  be  unharnessed,  and  passes  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  reading,  choked  with  tears.  For  tli<  first  time 
in  her  life"  she  finds  a  nuiu  who  hives.  And  so,  if  you  would 
understand   the   success  of   Jb'mile,   think   of  .  .  .  thr    little 
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gentlemen  embroidered,  covered  with  gilt,  tricked  out,  po^y- 
dered,  decked  with  sword  and  belt,  their  hats  under  their 
arms,  bowing,  offering  to  shake  hands,  rehearsing  iine  attitudes 
before  a  mirror,  repeating  plirases  which  they  have  learned 
by  heart,  pretty  mannikins  in  whom  everything  is  the  work 
of  the  tailor,  the  hairdresser,  the  tutor,  and  the  dancing- 
master  ;  and  by  their  side,  little  ladies,  six  years  old,  still 
more  made-up,  cased  in  whalebone,  trapped  in  a  heavy  panier 
stuffed  with  hair  and  bound  with  iron,  muffled  in  a  head-dress 
two  feet  higli,  regular  rouged  dolls,  whose  mothers  amuse 
themselves  with  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  morning, 
to  leave  them  to  the  maids  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Tliese 
mothers  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Emile.  No  wonder  if  they 
immediately  strip  tlie  poor  little  things,  and  resolve  to  nurse 
their  next  children  themselves."^  Such  were  the  effects 
produced  by  Rousseau  upon  the  fashionable  world.  Judge 
how  he  must  have  affected  others,  whose  minds  were  already 
open  to  the  new  influences  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Jean-Jacques  Eousseau  was  born  at  Geneva.  His  mother 
died  early  ;  bis  father,  a  poor  watchmaker,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  French  exiles  who,  in  the  earlier  persecutions 
of  the  reformed  church,  fled  for  an  asylum  to  the  hospi- 
table republican  city  ;  but  he  scarcely  preserved  the  stern 
and  uncompromising  Calvinism  of  his  ancestors,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  fond  of  pleasures,  and  caring  little  for 
his  children.  Jean -Jacques  was,  as  a  child,  naturally 
shy  and  morose,  feeble  in  body,  but  morbidly  active  in 
mind.  He  devoured  all  the  books  on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands,  and  derived  from  each  the  same  lesson,  the  com- 
parative worthlessness  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  absolute  dignity 
and  excellence  of  nature,  the  essential  superiority  of  humanity 
to  human  society,  and,  in  particular,  the  meanness  and  worth- 
lessness of  society  as  it  then  existed  in  France.     He  left, 

^  Taine,  Ancien  Regime,  bk.  iv.  ch.  1.  §  iv. 
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when  very  young,  his  parents  and  his  master,  an  engraver , 
wandered  about ;  changed  his  religion  ;  became  a  lackey  ; 
and,  finally,  a  hanger-on  to  ^Madame  de  Warens,  a  lady  who 
had  abandoned  her  husband,  her  religion,  and  all  ordinary 
notions  of  morality.  In  1740  we  find  hira  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  tutor  at  Lyons  ;  subsequently,  by  the  patronage 
of  a  friend,  he  became  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Venice, 
and,  later,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  farmer-general  of  taxes  in 
Paris.  This  post  he  relinquished  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  what  he  felt  to  be  his  true  vocation — that  of  a  man  of 
letters,  or  rather  of  a  prophet  penetrated  by  the  belief  that 
the  one  cure  needed  to  restore  the  human  kind  to  health  was 
a  recourse  to  the  primitive  lessons  of  nature.  Be  it  observed, 
however,  that  throughout  his  life,  amidst  the  infinite  variety 
of  his  ideas,  theories,  and  intellectual  excesses,  the  Calvinist's 
son  remained  a  genuinely  religious  man,  to  whom  communion 
with  the  Deity  was  a  constant  necessity,  who  arrived  at  many 
of  the  conclusions  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  by  methods  widely 
different  from  tlieirs,'  but  who  was  far  from  being  in  harmony 
with  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age.  Undoubtedly  liousseau 
was  a  fanatic  in  his  creed,  not  orthodox  according  to  any 
other  man's  conception  of  religious  faith  and  duty ;  but  he 
was  genuine  in  his  belief  and  simple  in  his  sentimentalism  ; 
and  this  was  precisely  Mhat  the  eighteenth  century  needed  in 
its  apostles.' 

It  was  a  character  and  a  talent  out  of  which  much  might 
have  been  made ;  but  the  education  of  Rousseau  had  been 
pitiably  imperfect,  and  his  reading,  if  it  had  been  copious,  had 
been  chaotic.     He  tells  us  that,  as  soon  as  he  could  read,  his 

^  Mctliods  such  as  Pa.scnl  had  in  iniml,  wlii'ii  he  said  that  "tlie  heart  lias 
its  reasonings  which  the  reason  dots  not  recognise." 

•  Mr.  John  llorlcy  in  his  review  of  Tnines'  Ancicn  rtgime  (Fortniijldly 
Review,  March  1876)  says  :  "  lions.seau  was  a  Protcstint  ;  he  was  a  native  of 
the  very  capital  and  mother  city  of  Protestantisni,  militant  and  democrat ic  ; 
►nd  he  was  jK-netrated  to  his  heart's  core  by  the  j>olitical  ideas  wlii<;h  bad 
arisen  in  EurojH:  at  the  liefonfiation." 
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father  put  novels  in  his  liands,and  read  them  page  for  page  with 
himself.  "Sometimes  he  (the  father)  heard  the  swallows  in  the 
morning,  and  said,  'Let  ns  go  to  bed;  I  am  more  a  child  tlian 
yourself"  And  of  the  effect  of  this  indiscriminate  reading 
he  says :  "  Thus  began  to  be  formed  within  me  that  heart,  at 
once  so  proud  and  so  tender,  that  effeminate  hut  yet  indomi- 
table character  which,  ever  oscillating  between  weakness  and 
courage,  betAveen  indulgence  and  virtue,  has  to  the  last  placed 
me  in  contradiction  with  myself,  and  has  brought  it  to 
pass  that  abstinence  and  enjoyment,  pleasure  and  wisdom, 
have  alike  eluded  me."  So  speaks  the  man  of  the  boy  of 
fifteen  ;  and  he  speaks  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  him- 
self— a  knowledge  which  he  had  made  the  constant  aim  of 
life.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  his  own  Confessions  that  we  obtain 
most  of  what  we  know  concerning  his  life — the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good,  and  perhaps  the  bad  even  more  than  the  good. 
In  this  remarkable  book,  full  of  obscene  passages,  the  last  por- 
tion whereof  was  written  when  he  was  about  fifty-six  years  old, 
nothing  whatever  is  concealed  ;  and  if  we  seem  to  hear  too 
much  of  Eousseau  from  Eousseau,  we  remember  that  this 
candour  and  minuteness  is  an  integral  part  of  the  man's 
nature  and  profession,  which  he  displays  himself  only  as  he 
commends  it  to  others.  Listen  to  the  best  that  he  has  to 
say  on  his  own  behalf,  speaking  of  this  very  book  of  Coii- 
fessions: — 

"Let  the  last  trumpet  sound  when  it  will,  I  shall  come,  with 
this  book  in  my  hand,  before  the  sovereign  Judge.  I  shall  say 
openly  :  Here  is  what  I  have  done,  what  I  have  thought,  what  I 
was.  ...  I  have  shown  myself  as  I  have  been,  despicable  and  vile 
when  I  was  so  ;  good,  generous,  and  sublime  when  I  was  tliat. 
I  have  uncovered  my  inner  man,  as  Thou,  eternal  Being,  thyself 
hast  seen  it.  Gather  around  me  the  countless  multitude  of  my 
fellow-creatures  ;  let  them  hear  my  confessions,  let  them  bemoan 
my  unworthiness,  let  them  blush  at  my  iniseries.  Let  each  of 
them  in  turn  uncover  his  heart  at  the  foot   of  thy  throne,  with 
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the  like  sincerity;  and  then  let  one  but  say  to  Thee,  if  he  dares: 
'  I  was  better  than  that  man." 

The  more  commonplace  record  of  his  life,  from  the  day 
when,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  came  to  Paris  with  fifteen 
loiiis  and  his  comedy  of  yarcissc  in  his  pocket,  until  the  day 
when  he  died  amidst  the  regrets  of  his  adopted  country,  will 
not  take  long  to  recite.  Received  at  once  into  the  society  of 
young  men  whom  Dupin,  d'Epernay,  and  other  members  of 
the  new  school  of  financiers  loved  to  patronise,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Diderot,  of  Grimm,  of  d'llolbach,  and  Saint- 
Lambert.  He  led  the  life  of  a  true  Bohemian  ;  but  he  was 
not  long  in  obtaining  the  fame  which  he  coveted.  The 
academy  of  I  )i  jon  had  offered  a  prize  for  tlie  best  treatise  on 
the  question  :  "  If  the  re-establishment  of  sciences  and  arts 
has  contributed  to  render  morals  raoie  pure  ? "  liousseau 
tells  us  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  Diderot  in  his  prison 
at  Vincennes,  and  had  taken  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Mcrcnrc 
lie  France, 'in  which  the  announcement  met  his  eye.  "  If  ever 
anything,"  he  says,  "  seemed  like  a  sudden  inspiration,  it  was 
the  emotion  produced  by  reading  this.  I  suddenly  felt  my 
mind  dazzled  by  a  thousand  lights  ;  crowds  of  vi\  id  ideas 
presi'uted  tliemselves  at  once  with  a  force  and  conl'usion 
which  cast  me  into  an  inexplicable  agitation  ;  I  felt  my  head 
affected  by  giddiness  like  intoxication.  .  .  .  All  that  I  could 
retain  of  these  crowds  of  grand  truths  Mhich,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  fiashed  upon  me  under  that  tree,  has  been  very 
feebly  scattered  over  my  three  principal  works."  lie  treated 
the  question — it  is  alleged  upon  the  suggestion  of  Diderot — 
from  a  negative  point  of  view,  and  laboured  to  ])rove  that 
arts,  sciences,  and  letters  had  done  more  harm  to  mankind 
than  was  generally  thought  ;  that  they  gave  to  nations  "the 
outward  appearance  of  all  virtues  withoufc  possessing  any  ;" 
that  "the  vile  and  deceitful  uniformity  of  manners  "  jurvents 
pe(»ple  "  from   showing  themselves  iis  they  really  are  ;"  and 
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that  "hatred  and  treachery  will  be  contiuually  hidden  under 
the  uniform  and  perfidious  veil  of  politeness."  He  tries  further 
to  prove  "Jbhat  depravity  becomes  real  and  souls  become 
corrupted  according  as  sciences  and  arts  have  advanced  to- 
wards perfection,"  ^  and  cites  the  examples  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Piome,  Turkey,  and  China,  to  prove  his  case,  and  those  of  the 
early  Persians,  the  Scythians,  the  Germans,  the  first  llomans, 
and  the  Swiss,^  to  prove  the  contrary.  He  contrasts  Sparta 
and  Athens,  quotes  Socrates  to  prove  that  the  scholars  and 
artists  of  his  time  were  conceited  about  what  they  knew,  says 
that  Cato  thundered  against  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
orators  who  introduced  themselves  into  Eome ;  and  mentions 
Fabricius  telling  the  Romans  "  to  overturn  the  amphitheatres, 
smash  the  statues,  burn  the  jjictures,  drive  away  the  slaves 
who  corrupt  them,"  in  order  to  regain  "  the  only  talent 
worthy  of  Eome,  namely,  to  conquer  the  world  and  to  make 
virtue  reign  on  earth."  In  the  second  part  of  his  Discourse, 
Eousseau  says  that  "  sciences  and  arts  owe  their  origin  to  our 
vices  ; "  for  "  astronomy  has  arisen  from  superstition  ; 
eloquence  from  ambition,  hatred,  flattery,  and  falsehood  ; 
geometry  from  avarice  ;  physics  from  vain  curiosity  ;  all,  and 
even  morality,  from  human  pride  ; "  that  sciences  are  vain 
in  the  object  which  they  propose  to  themselves,  and  still  more 
dangerous  in  the  effects  which  they  produce ;  that  they  are 
bred  in  idleness,  and  nourish  it ;  that  they  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  belief,  and  destroy  virtue.    As  regards  literature  and 


^  HoDore  de  Balzac  in  his  preface  to  the  Comedic  llumainc  says  :  "  ^lan  is 
neither  good  nor  bad  ;  he  is  born  with  instincts  and  aptitudes  ;  society,  far 
from  depraving  him,  as  Eousseau  pretended,  makes  him  more  perfect  and 
better ;  but  interest  develops  also  his  bad  inclinations.  Christianity,  and 
above  all  Catholicism,  being  ...  a  complete  system  of  repression  of  the 
depraved  tendencies  of  man,  is  the  greatest  element  of  social  order." 

2  J.  J.  Rousseau  does  not  name  the  Swiss,  but  I  suppose  he  means  them 
by  these  words  :  "Telle  enfin  s'est  montree,  jusqu'a  nos  jours  cette  nation 
rustique  si  vantee  pour  son  courage  que  I'adversite  n'a  pu  abattre,  et  pour  sa 
fid^lite  que  I'exemple  n'a  pu  corrompre." 
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arts,  they  produce  still  woi-se  evils ;  amongst  others  luxury, 
born  of  idleness  and  vanity,  and  "  diametrically  opposed  to 
sound  morality  ;"  "dissolute  morals,  a  necessary  consequence 
of  luxury,  Avill  be  followed  by  a  corruption  of  taste  ; "  "  true 
courage  will  become  enervated, military  virtues  cease,  and  moral 
qualities  diminish."  "  All  these  abuses  arise  because  people  ask 
no  longer  if  a  man  is  honest,  but  if  he  has  talents;  not  if  a  book 
is  useful,  but  if  it  is  well  written  ; "  so  that  there  are  "natural 
philosophers,  geometricians, chemists, astronomers, poets,  musi- 
cians, painters  ;  but  no  longer  citizens."  After  some  praise  be- 
stowed upon  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors  for  the  establish- 
ment of  academies,  "  which  serve  at  least  to  biidle  literary 
men,"  and  a  furious  attack  on  philosophers,  printing,  and 
vulgarisers  of  science — which  does  not  mean  the  Bacons,  the 
Descartes,  and  the  Newtons,  he  suggests  that  kings  should 
admit  to  their  counsels  those  who  are  the  best  able  to  give 
them  good  advice,  tells  ordinary  people  simply  to  do  their  duty, 
for  there  is  no  need  to  know  more,  invokes  virtue,  and  ends 
thus:  ""Without  envying  the  glory  of  these  celebrated  men 
who  immortalise  themselves  in  the  republic  of  letters,  let  us 
endeavour  to  place  between  them  and  us  that  glorious  dis- 
tinction which  was  formerly  observed  between  two  great 
nations,  that  the  one  knew  how  to  speak  well,  and  the  other 
how  to  act  well." 

The  academy  of  Dijon  crowned  Ilousseau's  treatise,^  and 
he  found  himself  famous.  Some  time  afterwards  they  ])ro- 
posed  a  further  question:  "^Vhat  is  the  origin  of  the  in- 
equality amongst  men,  and  is  it  authorised  by  natural  law  ?" 
Encouraged  by  the  notoriety  wliich  had  resulted  from  the 
reply  elicited  to  their  previous  question,  they  invited  Ilous- 
seau  to  write  uj)on  this  occasion  also.  lie  ditl  it  in  a  dis- 
course which  contains  many  of  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
thoughts ;  but  his  ideas  were  so  bold  and  so  novel  that  the 

I  1750. 
VOL.  Ill  H 
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judges  dared  not  crown  liis  work,  and  tliey  gave  the  barren 
honour  to  a  certain  abb^  Talbert.  The  first  of  these  academic 
discourses,  and  an  opera  entitled  L&  Devin  du  Village,  played 
at  court,  at  once  raised  Rousseau  to  an  honourable  notoriety. 
King  Stanislas  of  Poland  and  several  others  wrote  a  rejoinder 
to  liis  attack  upon  tlie  arts  and  sciences ;  Voltaire  went  about 
asking  his  friends  where  the  new  man  had  come  from  ;  the 
literary  society  of  Paris  opened  its  arms  to  him,  and  he  was 
welcomed  as  a  champion  of  the  enlightened  age.  For  Diderot 
he  wrtjte  in  the  Encyclopocdia  an  article  on  Poliiiccd  Economy, 
afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form  in  Geneva,  where  his 
works  soon  became  popular.  From  1755  to  1765  he  wrote 
steadily  and  at  his  best.  It  was  in  this  decade  that  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  Emile,  his  Social  Contract,  Julie  or  the 
New  Hdlo'isc,  his  Letters  to  d'Alembert  and  to  Christophe  de 
Beaumont,  archbishop  of  Paris,  his  Letters  from  the  Mountain, 
and  the  first  part  of  his  Confessions.  P)y  these  he  attained 
the  height  of  his  fame  ;  the  tliree  first  mentioned,  together 
with  the  last,  are  and  deseive  to  be  the  best  known  of  all 
his  productions,  and  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  his 
contemporaries. 

liousseau  dwelt  for  a  short  period  at  Xeufchatel ;  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  peace  there.  In  1762  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  formally  condemned  Emile.  This  was  on  the  9th 
of  June  ;  and  on  the  IStli  of  the  same  month  the  "  magnifique 
conseil "  of  Geneva  was  sufficiently  hypocritical  to  imitate  the 
example,  although  not  a  single  copy  of  the  work  thus  stigma- 
tised had  yet  reached  the  town.  The  council  went  farther, 
and  issued  a  warrant  for  Eousseau's  arrest,  conti'ary  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic,  which  required  that  an  accused  author  should 
first  be  heard  in  his  defence.  For  the  next  six  years  Eousseau 
was  involved  in  troubles  arising  out  of  the  hasty  injustice  of  the 
proceedings  taken  against  him.  He  fled  from  France  to  Swit- 
zerland, from  Yverdun  to  Motiers-Travers,  and  thence  to  the 
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island  of  Saint-Pierre  in  tlie  midst  of  the  lake  of  Bienne  ; 
and  it  was  from  ^Motitiis-Travers  that  he  wrote  his  Letters  from 
the  Mountain,  in  rejoinder  to  certain  Letters  from  the  Countnj, 
in  which  he  had  been  personally  attacked.  In  these  he 
asseverated  the  principles  already  pnt  forth  in  Emilc ;  and 
his  book  was  burned  by  the  executioner.  In  1765,  driven 
from  Bienne,  he  betook  liimself  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  was 
well  received  ;  and  tliough  he  miglit  have  lived  here  without 
annoyance,  or  might,  if  he  had  wished,  have  availed  himself 
of  more  than  one  invitation  from  abroad — amongst  others  from 
David  Hume  in  England — he  went  back  to  Paris  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  "Whikst  at  ^LjtiersTravers  the  ^Marshal  de 
Luxembourg  had  sent  him  an  Armenian'.s  dress,  which  he 
wore  nntil  he  came  to  the  capital ;  dispensing  with  it,  accord- 
ing to  a  spiteful  suggestion  of  Marmontel,  because  it  failed  to 
attract  sufficient  attention.  In  Paris  he  was  feted  and  run 
after  more  than  ever ;  but  he  presently  received  a  hint  to  de- 
part. He  had  been  staying  at  the  house  of  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  Mhere  he  met  Hume  and  Horace  "Walpole ;  the  latter 
of  whom  was  attracted  to  Paris  by  his  attachment  to  the 
marchioness  duDcffand.  Walpole  and  his  friend  conceived  a 
poor  opinion  of  Rousseau.  Hume  at  least  professed  himself  in 
a  contrary  sense,  ami  had  already  arranged  to  take  liousseau 
back  with  him  to  England  ;  but  he  did  not  deny  him.self  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  jest  of  the  eccentricities  of  his  friend.^ 
In  England  liousseau  soon  tired  of  the  lionising  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  He  lived  a  retired  life  at  Chiswick  ;  and  whilst 
there  he  was  induced  to  go  to  the  theatre,  in  <)rder  to 
give  George  III.  and  the  Queen  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him. 
After  a  visit  to  Wales,  where  he  was  ollered  an  asylum  by 
one  of  his  hospitable  friends,  he  accepted  the  use  of  a  country 

'  Mus.s»-t  Path.iy,  (Euvres  compUUa  dc  J.  J.  lioussenu  (1828),  vol.  v.  p.  216. 
David  Hume  was  at  tliat  time  j>nviitt<  sor.n-tnry  to  tlio  Miiirjuis  of  Hcitfonl. 

*  Privite  Corrctjtondcnce  0/  Davit  I  J/iimf,  )..oiidun,  1S20.    I^'ttcr  to  the  hltxr- 
chioness  dt!  Barbaiitaiic,  February  10,  1766. 
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house  at  "Wootton,  in  Derbyshire,  the  property  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port ;  who,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Eousseau's  sensitive 
mind,  charged  him  a  rent  of  thirty  pounds  a  year.  Writing 
from  "Wootton  to  his  friend  Madame  de  Boufflers  (April  5, 
1766),  he  says  :  "  I  am  never  less  bored  or  idle  than  when  I 
am  alone.  There  remains  to  me,  together  witli  the  amusement 
of  botanising,  a  very  pleasant  occupation,  to  which  I  love 
more  and  more  to  devote  myself  every  day.  I  have  here  a 
inan  of  my  acquaintance  whom  I  have  a  great  desire  to  know 
better.  The  association  which  I  am  about  to  form  ^^•ith  hira 
will  prevent  me  from  desiring  any  other.  I  esteem  him  suffi- 
ciently not  to  fear  the  intimacy  to  whicli  he  invites  me  ;  and 
as  he  is  as  much  ill-treated  by  mankind  as  myself,  we  will 
mutually  console  each  other  for  insults  received,  by  reading 
each  in  the  heart  of  his  friend  that  he  has  not  deserved  them." 
This  "man  of  his  acquaintance"  was  Rousseau  himself;  and 
it  was  in  his  peaceful  retreat  at  Wootton  that  he  wrote  the 
first  six  books  of  his  Confessions} 

One  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  Jean-Jacques,  in  the 
morbid  condition  which  produced  his  Confessions,  should  have 
quarrelled  with  Hume.  Into  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  this  quarrel  there  is  no  need  to  enter.  The  majority  of 
French  men  of  letters  took  part  against  their  countryman ; 
d'Alembert  and  Voltaire  in  j)articular.  The  lack  of  generosity 
and  sincerity  in  Hume's  treatment  of  Iiousseau  is  no  less 
unquestionable  than  the  exaggerated  character  of  Eousseau's 
suspicions  of  his  former  friend.^  Most  probably  it  was  not 
this  quarrel,  but  the  contrivance  of  Therese  Levasseur,  to 
whom  Eousseau  had  remained  faithful  without  the  conven- 

^  The  first  part  of  the  Confessions  -was  not  publislied  until  1781  ;  the 
second,  written  at  Trye,  or  in  the  Dauphine,  did  not  see  the  light  until  1788. 

^  In  the  Private  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  London,  1820,  Hume  in  a 
letter  to  the  Countess  de  Boufflers,  August  12,  1766,  admits  that  he  had 
written  to  Baron  d'Holbach,  but  "  little  imagined  that  a  private  story,  told  to 
a  private  gentleman,  could  rup  over  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  moment." 
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tional  bond  of  matrimony,  and  wlio  was  intensely  wearied  of 
her  banisliment  from  France,  that  caused  his  departure  from 
Wootton  and  from  Enghmd  in  something  under  seventeen 
months.  Then  lie  lived  for  some  time  at  Amien.s,  with  Cresset, 
author  of  the  poem  of  Vcrt-Vcvt ;  and  from  thence  removed 
to  Tiye,  a  castle  of  the  Prince  of  Conti'.s,  near  Gisors,  where 
he  passed  under  the  assumed  name  of  Eenou.  Meanwhile  his 
friends  in  Geneva  had  not  been  idle  ;  and  in  ITGS  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city  rescinded  their  old  warrant ;  but  liousseau 
did  not  return  to  his  native  land.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  at  Trye  he  travelled  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  came 
once  more  to  Paris,  having,  in  the  meanwhile,  finished  his 
Confessions ;  a  few  pages  whereof  he  read  before  an  audience 
consisting  of  the  count  and  countess  of  Egmont,  Prince  Pig- 
natelli,  the  marchioness  de  ]\Iesme,  and  the  marquis  de  Juigne. 
jNLulame  d'Epinay  wrote  to  M.  de  Sartines,  the  minister  of 
police,  c<jmplaining  that  the  Confessions  compromised  her ; 
and  liousseau  consented  to  read  no  more  of  them. 

Eousseau  was  too  little  in  hanuuny  with  his  surround- 
ings in  tlie  capical,  and  too  genuine  in  his  antipathy  to  the 
artificial  side  of  existence,  to  remain  long  content  Avith  the 
part  of  "  Parisian  gentleman  ''  which  he  had  cnnsenti'd  for  a 
time  to  assume,  lie  himself  tells  us  with  what  a  sense  of 
relief  he  threw  aside,  before  his  greatest  works  had  been 
written,  the  ridiculous  costume  of  the  "petit-n)aitre,"  with  its 
sworil,  its  fine  linen,  its  sleeves  and  ruffles.  lie  put  on  the 
dress  of  an  artisan,  he  set  himself  at  independence  with  tlie 
world,  reducing  his  necessities  and  his  e.xpecUitions  to  the 
mininnim,  in  order  to  raise  his  powers  to  the  maximum.  Py 
way  of  earning  bread  and  cheese,  lie  copied  music  at  so  much 
a  sheet;  he  cl'jsed  his  door  to  the  idlers  and  the  curious,  to 
his  former  friends  and  his  former  patrons  and  patronesses. 
lie  bade  adieu  to  the  phihjsophers  with  greater  pleasure  than 
to  any  others ;  for,  as  1  have  said,  his  symi>atliy  with  them 
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had  never  been  great,  and  he  despised  their  methods  as  much 
as  he  slirank  from  their  coldness  and  self-sufficiency.  They 
had  oppressed  Jiiiu  long  enough,  and  his  Ldicr  to  d'Alcinbcrt 
was  at  once  his  resignation  as  an  encyclopedist  and  a  declara- 
tion of  war.^  Judge  how  the  effect  of  his  writin-'s  nuist  liave 
been  increased  by  this  utter  repudiation  of  what  he,  in  com- 
mon with  so  many  others,  felt  and  professed  to  be  a  false 
position,  but  which  he  almost  alone  had  the  courage  to 
renounce. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Piousseau  wrote  little  else 
except  his  voluminous  correspondence.  In  1772,  however, 
he  published  his  Considera/ions  on  the  Government  of  Poland, 
in  the  course  whereof  he  advised  the  Poles  "  to  contract  their 
boundaries,  for  their  neighbours  might  perhaps  think  of  ren- 
dering them  that  service."  Within  four  months  the  partition 
of  tliat  kingdom  was  an  accomplished  fact.  A  volume  of 
Dialogues,  and  another  of  Reveries,  were  the  last  of  his  pub- 
lished works.  ^  He  died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  not 
without  suspicion  of  having  liimself  contributed  to  his  release. 

Eousseau's  life  was  that  of  a  genius  beyond  dispute,  if  not 
beyond  detraction.  He  had  more  enemies  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  he  possibly  deserved  to  have  them.  He 
was  self-involved,  often  morosely  jealous  and  suspicious, 
exacting  more  than  his  indifference  would  suffer  him  to  re- 
pay ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  literary  man  of  his 
age  who  made  more  friends,  or  retained  them  for  a  longer  time. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  because  he  w^as  judged  differently  from 
other  men.  He  was  cast  in  a  mould  wholly  in  contrast  with 
that  of  d'Alembert,  of  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  whom  we  could  compare  him.  He 
was  before  all  things  a  sentimentalist ;  he  would  have  called 
himself  a  child  of  nature,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  the  very  oppo- 
site of  an  artificial  man.  How  far  his  aversion  to  mere  con- 
ventionalism Avas  carried  out,  and  to  what  length  his  candoul 

^  Paul  Albert,  La  Uttcraturc  fran(;xtise  cm  dix-huititme  siccle,  p.  226. 
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siifiBced  to  lead  liim,  we  may  judge  from  the  earlier  chapters 
of  his  Confessions,  in  which  he  boasts  of  having  shown  liini- 
self  such  as  he  really  was.  The  pages  in  which  he  describes 
his  vileness  are  as  filthy  and  disgusting  as  they  well  can 
be  ;  and  though  many  parts  of  the  Confessions  are  delightful 
reading,  yet  there  is  too  much  special  reasoning  and  too 
much  talk  of  "sensibility"  to  make  them  wholly  enter- 
taining. The  style  in  Mliieh  they  are  written  is  simple,  clear, 
and  often  natural.  Eead  the  following  charming  passage,  and 
try  to  forget  for  a  moment  who  "  Mama  "  was. 

"  Dinners  on  tlie  gras.s,  at  Montaguole,  suppers  in  the  arbour 
tlie  gathering  in  of  the  fruits,  the  vintage,  the  evenings  passed 
with  our  jifople  in  .stripping  lienip,  all  these  things  were  for  us 
so  many  feasts,  in  Avliich  mania  took  the  same  pleasure  as  I  did. 
Alore  solitary  walks  possessed  a  greater  cliana  still,  because  the 
feelings  vent  themselves  more  freely.  We  took  one  amongst 
others,  which  forms  an  era  in  my  memory,  on  the  day  of  iSaint- 
Louis,  after  whom  mania  was  named.  AVe  set  out  together  and 
alone,  early  in  the  morning,  after  having  lieard  mass  which  a 
Carmelite  friar  had  come  to  say  for  us  at  the  break  of  ilay  in  a 
chapel  adjoining  the  house.  I  had  proposed  that  we  should  go 
and  visit  the  otlier  side  of  the  spot  where  Ave  were,  .ind  which 
we  ha<l  not  yet  visited.  We  had  sent  our  i)rovisions  befnrehand, 
for  the  walk  was  to  last  the  whf>le  day.  Mama,  though  a  trifle 
buxom  and  stout,  was  no  bad  walker  ;  we  went  from  hill  to  hill, 
and  from  wood  to  wood,  sometimes  in  the  sun  and  .sometimes  in 
the  shatle,  resting  from  time  to  time,  and  forgetting  ourselves 
during  entire  liours ;  talking  of  ourselves,  of  our  nnion,  of 
our  charming  lot,  and  uttering  ])rayers  for  its  duration  which 
were  not  grant<'d.  P^verytliing  seemed  to  concur  to  maki!  this 
day  a  happy  one.  It  ha<l  raim-d  a  short  time  ago  ;  there  was 
no  dust,  and  there  were  sparkling  brooks ;  a  slight  breeze 
stirred  the  leaves,  the  air  was  pure,  tlie  horizon  without  clouds, 
serenity  reigned  in  the  lieavens  as  well  as  in  our  heart.-*.  We 
took  our  dinner  at  a  i)ea.sant's,  and  shared  it  with  his  family,  who 
blessed  us  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  These  jtoor  Savoy- 
ards are  such  good  people  1  After  flinner  we  went  under  the 
shade  of  the  large  trees,  where,  whilst  I  was  collecting  some  dry  bits 
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oi  wood  to  make  our  coffee,  maina  amused  herself  in  herborising 
in  the  brushwood ;  and  with  the  flowers  of  the  nosegay  which  I 
had  collected  for  her  by  the  ■wa.y,  she  made  me  observe  in  their 
formation  a  thousand  interesting  things  which  amused  me  much, 
and  which  were  to  give  me  a  taste  for  botany  ;  but  the  moment 
had  not  yet  come,  I  was  absorbed  by  too  many  other  studies."  ' 

In  spite  of  all  the  glamour  which  Eousseau  tries  to  throw 
over  ]\Iadame  de  Warens,  her  portrait  is  revolting,  and  she 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  faithful  type  of  the  women  of  her 
time  ;  but — if  Eousseau's  delineation  of  her  is  strictly  true — 
a  mere  lusiis  natnrce,  which  ought  to  have  been  described  in 
Latin  in  medical  books.^ 

^  "Des  dinere  faits  sur  I'herbe,  a  Montagiiole,  des  soupers  sous  le  berceaii, 
la  recolte  des  fruits,  les  vendanges,  les  veillees  a  teiller  avec  nos  gens,  tout 
cela  fiiisoit  pour  nous  autant  de  fetes  auxquelles  maraan  prenoit  le  meme 
plaisir  que  moi.  Des  iiromenades  plus  solitaires  avoient  un  cliarme  plus  gi^and 
encore,  parce  que  le  copur  s'epanchoit  plus  en  liberte.  Nous  on  fimes  une 
entre  autres  qui  fait  epoque  dans  ma  memoire,  un  jour  de  Saint-Louis  dont 
mamaii  portoit  le  noni.  Nous  partinics  ensemble  et  seuls  de  bon  matin,  apres 
la  messe  qu'un  carme  etoit  venu  nous  dire  a  la  pointe  du  jour  dans  une  clia- 
pelle  attenante  a  la  maison.  J'avois  propose  d'aller  parcourir  la  cote  opposee 
a  celle  oil  nous  etions,  et  que  nous  n'avions  point  visitec  encore.  Nous  avions 
envoye  nos  provisions  d'avance,  car  la  course  devoit  durcr  tout  le  jour.  Jla- 
man,  quoique  un  peu  ronde  et  grasse,  ne  marchoit  pas  mal :  nous  alliens  de 
colline  eu  coUine  et  de  bois  en  bois,  quelquefois  au  soleil  et  souvent  a  I'ombre, 
nous  reposant  de  temps  en  temps,  et  nous  oubliant  des  lieures  entieres  ;  cau- 
sant  de  nous,  de  notre  union,  de  la  douceur  de  notre  sort,  et  faisant  pour  sa 
duree  des  vceux  qui  ne  furent  pas  exauces.  Tout  sembloit  conspirer  au  bon- 
heur  de  cette  journee.  II  avoit  plu  depuis  peu;  point  de  poussiere,  et  des 
ruisseaux  bien  courants  ;  un  petit  vent  frais  agitoit  les  feuillcs,  I'air  etoit 
pur,  rhorizon  sans  images,  la  serenite  I'egnoit  au  ciel  comnie  dans  nos  cceurs. 
Notre  diner  fut  fait  cliez  un  paysan,  et  partage  avec  sa  famille,  qui  nous  be- 
nissoit  de  bon  cceur.  Ces  pauvres  Savoyards  sont  si  bonnes  gens  !  Apres  le 
diner  nous  gagnames  I'ombre  sous  de  grands  arbres,  ou,  tandis  que  j'amassois 
des  brins  dc  bois  sec  jiour  faire  notre  cafe,  mamau  s'amusoit  ab.erbori.ser  parmi 
les  broussailles  ;  et  avec  les  fleui's  du  bouquet  que  cliemin  faisant  je  lui  avois 
ramasse,  elle  me  fit  remarquer  dans  leiir  structure  mille  clioses  curieuses,  qui 
m'amuserent  beaucoup,  et  qui  dcvoient  rne  donner  dn  gout  poor  la  botanique  : 
mais  le  moment  u'etoit  j}as  vemi,  j'etois  distrait  par  trop  d'autres  etudes." — 
Part  i.  book  6. 

^  Eousseau's  would-be  plillosbphical  description  of  Madame  de  Warens' 
character  appears  to  me  wholly  false.  Compare  part  i.  book  5  of  the  Confes- 
timis,  with  his  reasons  for  leaving  her,  pait  i.  book  6. 
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The  Social  Contract  is,  as  its  author  informs  us,  a  portion . 
of  a  larger  work,  "  undertaken  before  he  had  considered  his 
powers,"  and  which,  with  this  exception,  he  committed  to  the  • 
flames.     It  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  basis  upon  which 
positive  laws  should  be  founded  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  serves 
as  introductory  to  the  work  of  Montesquieu.    Rousseau  states 
his  object  to  be  to  discover  "  whether,  in  the  civil  order, 
there  can  exist  any  rule  of  sure  and  legitimate  administration, 
taking  men  as  they  are,  and  laws  as  they  might  be  ;"  and  in 
his  first  chapter  he  enters  boldly  upon  his  inquiry  and  his 
solution.     "  Man  is  born  free,  and  he  is  everywhere  in  bonds. 
One  imagines  himself  master  of  others,  who  is  none  the  less  a 
greater  slave  tiian  they.  .  .  .  If  I  were  to  consider  force  alone, 
and  the  elfect  derived  therefrom,  I  should  say  :  So  long  as  a 
people  is  constrained  to  obey,  and  obeys,  it  does  well  ;  as 
soon  as  it  can  shake  off  tlie  yoke,  and  shakes  it  off,  it  does 
still  better ;    for,  recovering  its  liberty  by  the  same  right 
which  deprived  it  thereof,  either  it  is  justified  in  resuming  it, 
or  there  Avas  no  justification  for  taking  it  away.    But  the  social 
order  is  a  sacred  right  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  all  others. 
Yet  this  right  does  not  come  from  nature  ;  it  is  therefore 
founded  upon  conventions."     And  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
theoretic  character  of  these  conventions,  Eousseau  proceeds 
to  carry  us  back  to  the  formation  and  constitution  of  the 
earliest  human  societies,  for  the  purpose   of  tracing   from 
thence  downwards  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  social 
order.     "The  conventions  at  which  men  have  arrived  are  by 
some  writers  didactically  a.sserted  to  have  their  origin  in 
divine  sanction,  if  not  divine  dictation  ;  whereof  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof     Others  say  that  tliey  spring  from  patriarchal 
government,  or  from  the  right  of  the  strongest.     The  first  of 
these  principles  is  contained  within  too  narrow  limits  ;  the 
second  is  ratlier  a  fact  than  a  ])rinciple,  and  proves  nothing. 
But  grant  that  men  are  all  born  free  and  equal,  and  }ou  can- 
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not  avoid  tlie  conclusion  tliat  the  social  order  lias  been  based 
upon  a  social  contract.  It  remains  to  discover  the  tme  form 
of  this  contract ; — a  form  which  defends  and  protects,  with 
the  common  force  of  all,  the  person  and  prop(?rty  of  each 
member,  and  for  which  each  member  associating  himself  with 
all  obeys  only  on  his  own  account,  and  remains  as  free  as 
before."  In  this  supremacy  of  all  over  each,  there  is  no 
usurpation  or  tyranny,  for  "  the  condition  is  equal  for  all." 
The  usTirpatiou  begins  when  the  condition  of  all,  or  of  a  cer- 
tain number,  becomes  unequal  ;  when  a  law  is  made  not  for 
all  alike,  but  for  some  to  tlie  detriment  of  others.  But  so 
long  as  the  primary  social  contract  is  observed,  so  long  are  the 
laws  created  by  all  for  all  essentially  legitimate  and  necessary, 
and  the  government  of  all  by  all  essentially  good.  "  There 
are  two  ways  wherein  a  government  degenerates — namely, 
when  it  becomes  narrow,  or  when  the  state  is  dissolved.  The 
government  is  narrowed  when  it  passes  from  the  majority  to 
the  minority — that  is,  from  the  deriiocracy  to  the  aristocracy, 
and  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  monarchy."  As  to  the  form 
of  government,  Eousseau  wisely  stops  short  of  a  positive  de- 
claration in  favour  of  any  one  in  particular.  "  When  it  is 
asked,  in  an  absolute  manner.  What  is  tlie  best  government? 
a  question  is  proposed  which  is  unsolvable  and  indeterminate ; 
or,  if  this  answer  be  preferred,  it  has  as  many  good  solutions 
as  there  are  possible  combinations  iii  the  absolute  and  relative 
positions  of  the  people.  But  if  it  were  asked  by  what  sign 
one  may  recognise  whether  a  certain  people  is  ill  or  well 
governed,  the  question  might  be  resolved.  .  .  .  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  government  under  which,  apart  from  external 
aid,  apart  from  naturalisations  and  colonies,  the  citizens 
populate  and  multiply  the  most,  is  infallibly  the  best."  The 
opinion  is  hazardous,  even  if  we  lay  all  due  stress  upon  the 
proviso  of  "  other  things  being  equal."  And  no  doubt 
Ivousseau's  opinions  were  always  more  or  less   hazardous ; 
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often  the  most  hazardous  when  the  most  positively  asserted. 
But  it  is  to  be  renienibered  that  he  spoke  to  a  nation  which, 
in  the  majority  of  the  interests  on  which  he  cared  to  touch, 
had  worked  itself  round  to  a  sort  of  second  childhood  ;  a 
nation  to  whom  the  most  elementary  principles  of  political 
truth  had  become  obscure.  To  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eight- 
eentli  century  the  Social  Contract  came  in  the  form  of  a 
revelation  ;  to  tlie  Frenchmen  of  1789,  or  at  all  events  to  a 
great  proportion  of  those  who  sat  in  the  Constituent  and 
Legislative  Assemblies,  the  political  teaching  of  Eousseau  was 
nothing  short  of  a  gospel.  And  he  would  be  a  rash  man  in- 
deed who  would  deny  that  the  lessons  of  the  Social  Contract 
liave  not  resulted,  upon  the  whole,  in  an  immense  accession 
of  civil  liberty  to  France.^ 

But  it  was  not  in  the  domain  of  political  economy  that 
liousseau  was  at  his  best  and  most  characteristic  level.  His 
was  the  character-role  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was 
the  part  of  a  social  reformer,  of  a  seer  eaten  up  by  enthusiasm 
for  the  most  natural  type  of  human  society  which  might  be 
possible  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  the  origin  of  humanity.  If 
Itousseau  could  have  been  Adam,  and  Therese  Lovasseur  Eve, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  world's  first  parents  would  have 
been  sublimely  happy,  and  would  never  have  forfeited  Eden  ; 
but  as  liousseau  was  not  a  Frenchman  of  the  ancien  ri'gime, 
h(^  could  at  least  go  back  in  imagination  to  the  primeval  age, 
and  show  his  corrupt  and  over-civilised  contemporaries  how 
to  approach  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  neglected  model.  He 
could  deduce  from  before  the  fall  his  precepts  and  prescrip- 
tions for  the  eighteenth  centuiy  ;  he  could  indicate  from  first 

'  An  edition  of  the  Social  Contract  wa-s  puMi.shpcl  at  Laasannc,  in  17P7, 
with  tlic  following  ilcdication  to  Bonaparte  : — "  Citizen -;Teiieral,  '  I  havisome 
presentiment,'  says  J.  J.  Iloussean,  in  liis  twelfth  book  of  the  CoutrcU  .Social, 
that  one  day  the  little  island  of  Corsica  will  astonish  tiie  world.'  Enrope 
aaks  to-daj%  citizen-fieneral.  What  is  the  place  of  your  birth  ?  France  replies 
to  Euro])ti  :  it  is  the  island  of  Corsica." 
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principles  how  the  vices  and  abuses  of  civilisation  were  to  be 
remedied,  lie  could  take  two  plastic  souls,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
and  educate  them  upon  a  model  which  should  serve  lor  cveiy 
father  and  mother  in  the  world  —  a  model  which  had  been 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  Nature  herself,  and  which  knew 
none  of  the  artificialities  of  looking-glass  and  dancing-master, 
of  powder  and  whalebone,  of  compliments  and  convention- 
alities. Such  was  the  idea  of  Emile;  and  this  also  Avas  an 
irresistible  revelation  to  the  contemporaries  of  Eousseau.  The 
book  impressed  them  marvellously  ;  its  success  was  immense, 
and  its  effect  incalculable.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jij^suits 
in  1764 — to  which  it  no  doubt  contributed,  however  indirectly 
— its  circulation  was  redoubled,  and  its  influence  multiplied 
tenfold.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the 
revolution  produced  upon  the  national  education  of  France  by 
this  single  romance.  In  every  station  of  life  parents  began  to 
bring  up  their  children  as  men,  and  not  as  puppets.  Louis 
XVI.  himself  was  taught  a  trade,  and  amongst  the  nobility 
who  fled  before  the  storm  of  1789,  many  were  glad  to  earn 
their  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  manual  industries,  which, 
but  for  Umilc,  they  would  never  have  acquired.-^ 

In  his  treatment  of  the  education  of  girls  Eousseau  dis- 
played in  all  its  force  the  ardent  sensibility  of  his  strongly 
human  character.  His  personal  influence  was  always  greater 
with  women  than  with  men.  They  devoured  ever}'  line  that 
he  wrote,  they  were  converted  to  all  his  ideas,  they  acted 
upon  all  his  suggestions.     More  than  one  of  the  proudest  and 

^  Arthur  Young,  who  was  in  France  in  1787,  says  in  his  Travels:  "  "Women  of 
the  first  fashion  in  France  are  now  ashamed  of  not  nursing  their  own  children  ; 
and  stays  are  universally  proscribed  from  the  bodies  of  tlie  i)oor  infants,  wliicli 
were  for  so  many  ages  tortured  in  them.  .  .  .  Mankind  are  mueli  indebted 
to  that  splendid  genius  (F>ousseau)  who,  when  living,  was  Imnted  from  countiy 
to  country,  to  seek  an  asylum,  with  as  much  venom  as  if  he  had  been  a  mad 
dog  :  thanks  to  the  vile  spirit  of  bigotry,  which  has  not  j'et  received  its  deatli's 
wound." 
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purest  Frenchwomen  was  ready  to  put  herself  at  the  mercy 
of  this  man  whose  soul  exerted  so  subtle  an  authority  over 
their  own.  He  was  the  grande  passion  of  many  a  young  girl, 
many  a  wife  and  mother,  many  a  fashionable  and  intellectual 
woman.  The  secret  of  this  power  lay  in  the  fact  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  sex,  liis  belief  in  their  own  illimitable 
power,  their  own  inestimable  worth.  In  Emile,  in  the  Keio 
Helo'ise,  he  draws  a  grand  distinction  between  the  sexes.  The 
dead  level  of  equality,  the  cold  assertion  of  woman's  right 
to  the  same  education  and  the  same  condition  as  man,  would 
have  shocked  and  pained  him  beyond  measure  ;  and  even 
the  moderate  ideas  of  Thomas  in  this  direction  were  incom- 
patible with  the  fervid  persuasive  style  with  which  liousseau 
drew  a  bold  line  between  the  domains  of  male  and  female 
education.  Tlie  principles  on  which  he  trained  Sophie  to  be 
the  companion  of  Emile  were  entirely  distinct  from  the 
principles  on  which  he  trained  Emile  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world.  Unquestionably  lie  went  too  far  in  his  limitation  of  the 
training  of  women.  He  could  conceive  no  higher  destiny  for 
them  than  that  of  ripening  steadily  from  tlie  cradle  to  the  veil ; 
to  become  thereafter  the  reasonable  companions,  it  might  be  the 
guides  and  mistresses  of  men,  but  never  to  become  their  rivals 
or  their  opponents.  "  To  please  them  (men),  to  be  useful 
to  them,  to  be  loved  and  honoured  by  them,  to  bring  them 
up  when  young,  to  take  care  of  them  when  old,  to  counsel 
and  console  them,  to  make  their  lives  pleasant  and  sweet : 
such  are  the  duties  of  women  in  all  times,  and  such  is  what 
they  ought  to  be  taught  from  their  infancy."  And  this, 
observe,  not  because  men  choose  to  have  such  companions  in 
their  wives,  but  because  it  is  what  women  are  and  Tuust  be 
at  their  best.  "  If  we  had  to  wait  until  they  were  able 
methodically  to  discu.ss  these  deep  questions,  we  should  lun 
the  risk  of  never  si)eaking  to  them  on  such  (piestions  at  all." 
The  danger  clearly  lies  in  the  generalisation.     Some  women 
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can  comprehend  and  discuss  better  than  they  can  please  and 
console  ;  some,  again,  never  have  tlie  chance  of  bringing  np 
the  young  or  taking  care  of  the  old.  It  is  for  these,  and 
these  alone,  that  education  need  know  no  limits  ;  and  this  is 
just  the  side  of  the  question  which  Eousseau  neglected.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  his  countrywomen  loved  and  worshipped 
him  ;  and  it  is  easy  also  to  see  why  his  teachings,  in  this 
respect  also,  were  pregnant  of  such  great  results. 

Of  course  Eousseau  was  the  master  of  a  school  in  litera- 
ture as  well  as  in  politics  and  society.  His  recourse  to  the 
natural  and  the  simple,  in  place  of  the  artificial  and  the  con- 
ventional, his  ardour  and  exaltation  of  thought  and  language, 
rising  frequently  into  enthusiasm,  and  not  unfrequently 
lapsing  into  declamation,  could  not  fail  to  communicate 
themselves  to  others.  Even  his  rivals,  cA'cn  men  of  more 
powerful  intellect  than  his  own,  even  d'Holbach,  Thomas, 
Marmontel,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  could  not  avoid  being  modified 
in  their  style  by  the  style  of  Eousseau.  They  became  more 
rhetorical,  more  declamatory,  more  impassioned,  more  para- 
doxical. Upon  men  of  less  note,  and  upon  the  next  genera- 
tion in  particular,  Rousseau's  literary  influence  Avas  more 
marked.  .French  oratory  had  languished  since  the  time  ot 
Bossuet  and  his  contemporaries  ;  now  it  was  to  revive  in 
another  form.  ^lii-abeau,  Danton,  Eobespierre,  Saint-Just, 
almost  all  the  revolutionary  orators,  widely  as  they  diverged 
in  opinion  and  in  expression,  betrayed  the  influence  of  Eous- 
seau's  fervid  eloquence.  In  vain  La  Harpe  wrote  in  the 
Mercure,  after  Eousseau's  death,  that  he  was  "  the  most  subtle 
of  sophists,  the  most  eloquent  of  rhetoricians,  the  most  shame- 
less of  cynics,"  that  he  himself  could  never  appreciate  the 
paradoxical  arrogance  which  was  called  his  energy,  and  the 
pretentiousness  of  phraseology  which  they  called  his  ardour ; 
in  vain  Voltaire  had  sneered,  Hume  and  d'Alembert  had 
ridiculed  him  ;  in  vain  Eousseau's  own  friends  had  admitted 
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his  shortcomings  or  depk)red  his  excesses  ;  lie  remained  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest  literajy  power  of  the 
age,  and  his  influence  on  lettei-s,  as  on  life  and  politics,  was 
deeper,  if  not  wider  and  more  enduring,  than  that  of  any 
other  Frenchman  of  the  century. 


§  2.  A  TALENTED  LiTERARY  PaRVENU 

Before  we  actually  enter  upon  the  period  of  the  devolu- 
tion there  is  one  other  figure  which  we  must  attempt  to  pre- 
sent to  the  spectators  of  the  curious  melodrama  enacted  in 
France  during  the  eighteenth  century  ;  a  figure  which  ought 
to  stand  out  prominently  amongst  the  motley  group  of  actors 
— and  that  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  literary  merit  and  im- 
portance, as  because  of  a  certain  fantastic  individuality  which 
at  once  commands  our  interest  and  evokes  our  laughter.  Tiie 
Figaro  of  his  age,  himself  the  creator  of  the  Figaro  with  whom 
all  the  world  has  since  grown  familiar,  Pierre  Augustin 
Caron,  afterwards  Beauniarchai.s,'  and  a  little  later  dc  Beau- 
marchais  by  letters  patent  of  his  own  imagination,  was  an 
exaggerated  type  of  the  lucky  adventurer  of  the  ayicien  regime, 
during  the  latter  part  whereof  it  was  by  no  means  dillicult  for 
an  adventurer  t<»  disport  hiniscif  on  the  outskirts  of  the  court, 
provided  he  was  not  deficient  in  iiiipud<'nce,  or  in  money,  or 
in  literary  ability.  Madame  de  Tencin  had  taught  the  young 
Marmontel  that,  in  order  to  hold  his  own  in  the  highest 
s'Xiiety  of  Paris  and  Vei-sailles,  1h',  had  but  to  risrr  au  sulide, 
and  to  make  friends  amongst  women  rather  than  iii<*n.  l>»'au- 
marchais  started  witjiout  jKitrDuage,  but  he  instinctively 
puided  his  conduct  by  these  golden  rules.  Shrewd  common 
Pcnse  he  had  l\v  nature,  and  it  was  nature  also  which  fur- 

»  17321799. 
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nislied  him  with  tlie  handsome  face,  the  commanding  figure, 
the  easy  bearing  and  confidence,  wliicli  enabled  liim  to  make 
his  way  amongst  the  fair  sex.  Impudence  too,  and  pluck, 
were  characteristic  with  the  young  watclnnaker  who  deter- 
mined to  shine  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  who,  by  dint  of 
mere  perseverance  and  good  fortune,  in  spite  of  his  dangerous 
versatility  and  love  of  pleasure,  left  behind  him  at  his  death 
not  onl}'  a  literary  reputation  but  also  a  vast  fortune. 

The  son  of  a  watchmaker,  Caron  followed  the  same  occu- 
pation ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  after  successfully  vindicat- 
ing his  title  to  a  patent  out  of  which  a  rival  had  endeavoured 
to  cheat  him,  he  obtained,  through  his  first  wife's  money,  a 
post  about  the  court,   the  principal   duty  of  which  was  to 
"precede  the  viands  of  his  Majesty."    Not  long  satisfied  with 
this  advancement,  he  took  to  playing  the  guitar,  and  provid- 
ing the  music  for  the  entertainments  of  the  daughters  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court.     By  this 
time  he  had  learned  the  trick  of  fine  manners,  had  assumed 
the  f?c,  and  had  forgotten  the  watchmaking.    One  day  a  cour- 
tier ventured  to  remind  him  of  it,  handing  him  his  watch  for 
repair.     Beaumarchais  took  the  watch,  saying,  "  I  warn  you 
that  I  have  become  very  clumsy  ; "  and  then  he  dropped  it  on 
the  ground.     Another  courtier  joked  him  about  his  nobility. 
"  Sir,"  answered  Beaumarchais,  "  I  hold  the  receipt  of  the 
sum  I  paid  for  it."     A  third  \vent  farther,  and  offered  the 
parvenu  a  serious  insult.     Beaumarchais  challenged  him  to  a 
duel,  and  killed  him.     A  man  so  ready  with  his  tongue  and 
with  his  sword  could  not  but  succeed  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had 
won  the  ladies  on  his  side.     It  was,  however,  the  financier 
Paris-Duverney,  a  man  of  discernment  and  literary  taste,  who 
thirty  years  before  had   laid   the   foundation  of  Voltaire's 
fortune,  to  whom  Beaumarchais  owed  his  greatest  advance- 
ment.    He  put  the  young  man  in  the  way  of  proving  his 
financial  abilities ;  and  he  did  it  to  such  a  good  pui-pose  that 
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a  few  years  later  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  post  of  liew- 
fcenant-general  of  the  hunt  for  half  a  million  of  francs.  All 
this  time  his  life  was  one  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  money- 
making  ;  and  his  adventures  would  suffice  for  a  novel  of 
infinite  interest  and  variety. 

The  desire  to  be  known  as  a  man  of  letters  came  to  Eeau- 
marchais  as  soon  as  his  anxiety  to  be  rich  was  satisfied. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  wrote  his  drama  of  Eugdnie,  which 
barely  escaped  being  a  failure  ;  three  years  later  he  produced 
Tlie  Tu:o  Friends,  which  had  no  success  at  all.  His  next 
literary  effort  was  called  forth  by  the  first  check  which  his 
prosperity  received,  and  wliich  curiously  illustrates  the 
manners  of  the  age.  On  the  death  of  Paris-Duverney,  Beau- 
marchais  struck  the  balance  of  his  accounts  with  his  late 
patron,  and  made  out  that  the  estate  of  the  latter  owed  him 
fifteen  thousand  francs.  The  legatee,  a  certain  Count  de  la 
Blache,  resisted  the  claim  ;  Beaumarchais  went  to  law,  and 
gained  his  cause.  The  count  appealed  to  Parliament ;  and 
when  Beaumarchais  was  abo\it  to  prepare  for  this  new  contest 
with  his  usual  lavish  employment  of  bribes  and  gifts,  he  was 
suddenly  cast  into  prison  on  account  of  a  quarrel  which 
he  liad  had  with  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  witli  whose  mistress 
he  was  said  to  have  been  too  intimate.  A  report  had  to 
be  drawn  up  about  the  suit  by  M.  Goezmann,  a  member 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,^  to  whose  wife  Boaumarcliais 
sent  a  liundred  louis,  and  a  watch  of  tlie  same  value  ;  and, 
?iccording  to  his  own  account,  Madame  exacted  a  furtlier 
fifteen  louis  for  her  liusband's  secretary.  The  case,  never- 
thflcs.s,  went  against  him  ;  and  M.  Goezmann  returned  the 
hundred  louis  and  the  watch.  Beaumarchais,  who  always 
had  an  eye  to  small  things — though  he  gave  many  instances 

^  The  Parliament  was  called  at  that  time  "the  Parliament  Maiiivou.    Tho 
chancellor  of  that  name  .suppressed  the  old  parliament  and  cstalilislicd  a  new 
one,  composetl  of  the  members  of  the  prand  council,  and  also  of  seventy-five 
others,  whose  offices  were  not  hereditary,  and  who  were  chosen  hy  the  king. 
VOL.  Hi.  I 
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of  generosity  to  needy  njen — claimed  the  fifteen  louis  in  addi> 
tion  ;  and  the  counsellor,  liaving-  a  mind  to  stick  to  these,  and 
perceiving  that  Beaumarchais  was  in  evil  odour  with  the 
authorities  and  with  his  former  patrons  at  court,  flatly'  denied 
that  his  wife  had  received  the  money,  and  accused  him  of 
attempted  bribery.  The  bribery  of  a  counsellor  of  Parlia- 
ment was  a  crime  to  which  heav}'  penalties  were  attached, 
amongst  them  being  the  loss  of  civil  rights.  Beaumarchais, 
knowing  that  he  was  in  fact  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  escape  punishment,  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  displayed  the  genius  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed. He  sat  down  and  wrote  his  Manorial  (1773) ;  became 
in  fact  a  special  pleader  in  his  own  cause,  and  appealed,  not 
so  much  to  the  judges  as  to  public  opinion,  against  the  sen- 
tence which  was  hanging  over  him. 

This  Memorial  is  nothing  else  than  the  romance  which 
I  have  just  said  might  be  woven  out  of  Beaumarchais'  life  ; 
but  it  is  the  romance  only  of  the  first,  and  that  the  least 
entertaining  and  stirring  portion  of  it.  He  describes  all  that 
he  had  been  and  done,  all  that  he  was,  and  possibly  much 
that  he  was  not.  He  writes  with  a  dash  and  spirit  which 
wrung  from  Voltaire  the  warmest  eulogy,  and  which  inspired 
Goethe  to  dramatise  one  of  his  episodes,  wherein  Beaumar- 
chais relates  how  he  had  gone  to  Spain  to  rescue  his  sister 
from  the  clutches  of  the  infamous  Clavijo.^  He  covered  all  his 
enemies  with  ridicule,  Goezmann  and  his  wife,  the  judges, 
the  Parliament  itself.  The  success  of  this  Memorial,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  was  immense.  Everybody  read  and 
talked  of  it.  Public  opinion  sympathised  with  the  man 
who  had  been  so  lucky,  and  who  woiild  not  tamely  submit 
to  be  deserted  by  his  luck.  Such  phrases  as  the  following, 
comparatively  new  at  the  time,  would  undoubtedly  help  his 

^  Beaumarchais  was  condemned  Febniaiy  16,  1774,  and  on  the  1st  of  Juno 
J  774  Goethe's  tragedy  Clavijo  was  read}'. 
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success  :  "  I  am  a  citizen,"  he  writes  ;  "  I  am  a  citizen  ;  that 
means  that  I  am  neither  a  courtier,  nor  an  abbe,  nor  a  noble- 
man, nor  a  financier,  nor  a  favourite,  nor  anvthin"  which  is 
called  power  to-day.  I  am  a  citizen  ;  that  is  to  say  something 
quite  new,  something  unknown,  unheard  of  in  France.  I  am 
a  citizen  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  you  should  have  been  for  two 
hundred  years,  what  you  will  be  in  twenty  years  per- 
haps." Goezmann  was  expelled  from  Parliament,  the  scrib- 
blers who  had  attacked  Beauniarchais  dared  not  show  their 
faces  ;  but  for  all  that  his  appeal  was  dismissed.  Half  Paris 
hastened  to  call  upon  the  victim,  for  victim  he  was.  Society 
was  closed  against  the  man  whom  the  law  declared  infamous, 
and  he  could  never  dream  of  finding  his  way  back  to  the 
court,  where  he  had  once  been  so  much  in  favour.  It  would 
have  been  enough  to  crush  most  men  ;  but  Beaumarchais 
was  not  to  be  crushed.  All  tlie  energy  of  his  mind  was  at 
once  directed  towards  securing  his  rehabilitation. 

He  had  again  in  1781  a  lawsuit  witli  the  banker  Ivoni- 
mann,  for  whom  Bergasse  was  advocate,  and  who  accused  him 
of  having  aided  in  the  seduction  of  his  wife.  He  wrote 
several  brochures,  gained  liis  suit  before  the  court,  but 
lost  it  before  public  opinion.  For  three  years  he  laboured 
at  the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  regaining  the  favour  of 
his  former  friends  ;  and  the  devices  which  he  employed 
are  subject-matter  for  another  romance  —  this  time,  indeed, 
for  a  melodramatic  farce.  He  bethou'dit  liim  of  offering 
himself  for  the  secret  service  of  the  king,  and  he  began  by 
revealing  the  fact  tliat  a  terrible  libel  on  Madame  du  Barry 
was  about  to  be  issued  in  London.  His  offer  of  service  M'as 
accepted  ;  he  hastened  to  England,  and  liought  up  every  copy 
of  the  libel  before  it  had  been  published.^    lieturning  to  Paris 

*  Tliia  libel,  Memoira  secrets  d'une femme publique,  waa  \vritt<ii  l>y  Charlei 
Thevenot  de  Morumle  (1748-1S03),  who  received  for  its  suppn-ssion  20,000 
Kvres,  and  a  yearly  piisior  of  4000  Uvrtt. 
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in  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  favour,  he  found  that  Louis 
XV.  was  on  his  deathbed  ;  liis  toil  had  "one  for  nothinfr. 
The  next  scene  of  the  comedy  is  more  exciting,  though  it  does 
not  dispLay  much  originality  of  conception.  This  time  it  was 
a  pampldet  against  Marie  Antoinette.  Louis  XVL  believed 
what  Beaumarchais  told  him,  and  gave  him  a  commission 
written  in  his  own  hand,  which  the  zealous  messenger 
enclosed  in  a  box  of  gold,  and  hung  round  liis  neck.  He 
went  to  England,  to  Holland,  to  Nuremberg,  to  Vienna ;  lie 
tracked  the  pamphlet  down  to  the  very  last  copy,  which  he 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  Jew,  in  the  depths  of  an  Austrian 
forest.  He  seized  the  copy,  and  was  returning  in  triumph, 
when  he  was  set  upon  by  robbers,  who  struck  him  to  tlie 
ground  ^^•ith  their  poniards  ;  but  the  golden  locket,  contain- 
ing the  king's  talisman,  saved  his  life.  Wounded  and  weak, 
he  made  his  way  back  to  Vienna ;  and  here  lie  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  JNIaria  Theresa,  mother  of  the  French  queen. 
Liberated  at  last,  he  came  to  Paris  and  related  his  hairbreadth 
escapes  ;  but  alas,  there  were  found  those  who  persuaded 
the  government  that  Beaumarchais  was  but  attempting  to 
deceive  them.  Nothing  daunted,  he  began  again.  The 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  who  lived  in  London,  had  been  tantalising 
the  curiosity  of  France,  M'hich  did  not  know  M'hether  to 
believe  him  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  government  held  to 
the  latter  opinion,  and  wished  to  compel  her  to  retain  the 
garments  proper  to  her  sex.  Beaumarchais  undertook  the 
commission.  To  him  the  clicvalitre.  admitted  that  she  was  a 
woman  ;  and,  moreover,  that  she  had  become  so  sensible  of 
his,  Beaumarchais',  charms  that  she  would  consent  thence- 
forth never  to  appear  as  a  man,  provided,  as  a  mere  formality, 
that  the  government  would  settle  an  income  upon  her.  This 
was  agreed  to  ;  Beaumarchais  had  earned  his  pardon,  and 
received  it ;  and  the  Chevalier — for  it  was  a  man  after  all — 
laughed  quietly  in  his  sleeves.      Eestored  to  favour,  Beau- 
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marcliais  obtained  a  contract  for  supplying  the  American 
colonies,  then  revolting  against  England,  with  arms  ;  and  he 
made  more  money  by  this  speculation  than  by  any  other  he 
had  undertaken.^ 

Beaumurchais  now  set  to  work  to  acquire  new  fame  as  an 
author ;  and  in  his  comedies,  the  Barber  of  Seville  and  the  Mar- 
riage of  Fi'jaro,  he  made  two  happy  hits.  Tarare  was  little  less 
liappy  ;  and  its  history  is  as  curious  as  any  of  the  curious 
episodes  of  its  author's  life.  It  was  played  by  the  royal 
family  at  the  Trianon,  it  was  interdicted  by  the  jwlice,  it  was 
read  in  the  drawing-room.s,  it  was  condemned  by  the  ministry. 
Louis  himself,  in  a  fit  of  annoyance,  sent  Beaumarcliais  to 
prison,  the  public  made  a  demonstration  in  his  favour  ;  he 
was  released,  apologised  to,  oft'cred  a  pension,  and  received  also 
the  arrears  due  to  him,  two  millions  of  francs,  which  he  em- 
ployed on  his  American  contract.  Soon  afterwards  he  brought 
out  the  first  complete  edition  of  Voltaire,  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  across  the  frontier,  at  Kehl.  "When  the 
lievolution  broke  out  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to  [»rovide 
arms  to  the  Emigres.  Obliged  to  fiee,  he  wandered  in  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  returned  to  France,  was  put  into  prison, 
and  barely  escaped  being  put  to  death.  He  died  suddenly 
in  179'.)  in  an  apoplectic  fit. 

The  Barber  of  Seville  (1775)  and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro 
(1784),  are  two  fantastic  comedies  founded  upon  the  adventures 
of  one  and  the  same  character — an  entirely  new  and  bright 
creation.  Figaro,  a  village  barber  in  the  first  piece,  v/ho  has 
tried  his  hand  at  several  trades,  contrives  in  various  ways 
to  outwit  every  one,  succeeds,  by  his  skill,  in  everything 
that  he  undertakes,  and  does  what  he  likes  with  all 
men.      He  is  always  free  and  ea.sy,  sarcastic,  not  too  par- 

'  It  was  not,  lioHCver,  until  18W  tliat  liU  heirs  rcceiveil  from  the  United 
States  Government  the  jwyment  of  the  Imlaiice  of  800,000  fninrs  due  to  IJeau- 
marchais. 
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ticiilar  about  the  means  to  be  employed,  and  is,  in  one 
word,  a  portrait,  and  that  not  a  flattered  one,  of  the  author 
himself,  just  as  Cherubin  may  possibly  have  been  one  of 
IJeaumavchais  in  his  youth.  In  the  second  piece,  Figaro, 
who  has  become  a  valet,  declaims  too  much,  and  represents 
the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  aristocracy  ;  of  the  valet 
against  the  master,  and  that  master  a  young,  witty,  and 
generous  nobleman. 

The  Memorial  of  Beaumarchais  belongs  in  some  sense  to  a 
species  of  French  literature  for  which  the  eighteenth  century 
was  especially  famous  ;  and  it  was  amongst  the  first  of  a 
copious  stream  of  memoirs,  pleas,  protests,  and  pamphlets, 
which,  towards  the  Eevolution,  became  ever  more  numerous, 
move  bold,  and  more  eloquent.  Public  opinion  was  by  this 
time  completely  formed  in  France.  Voltaire,  more  than  any 
other  single  man,  had  taught  his  country  how  to  appreciate 
wit  and  eloquence  and  fervour  at  its  best ;  and  the  national 
genius  provided  both  for  the  supply  and  for  the  consumption 
of  this  all-powerful  and  ever-welcome  literature.  Special 
pleading  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  general  term 
which  we  can  apply  to  it ;  and  the  special  pleading  intended 
for  courts  of  law  was  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  lofty  types. 
"  When  Mirabeau  began  to  speak  in  the  National  Assembly, 
he  was  at  first  but  the  continuator  of  those  courageous  men 
who  had  pleaded  for  Galas,  Sirven,  Labarre,  Lally-Tollendal, 
who  had  stigmatised  one  after  another  all  the  iniquities  of 
the  social  order  of  things — the  Yoltaires,  the  de  Beaumonts, 
the  La  Chalotais,  the  Linguets,  Beaumarchais  himself."  ^  The 
reports  and  letters  of  the  various  intendants,  especially  during 
the  last  generation  of  the  ancien  regime,  are  in  themselves  a 
literature  of  intense  and  painful  eloquence,  special  pleadings, 
more  or  less  conscious,  in  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  people.^ 

^  Paul  Albert,  I.i  litlcrature  frunraisc  au  db>huitieme  Steele,  p.  457. 
'  For  abundant  illustrations  see  Taine,  Ancien  Rtgime,  bk.  v.  ch.  1. 
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The  national  archives  contain  these  and  similar  documents  of 
the  same  period  by  the  hundred.  'YX^'i  jproch-rcrhanx  of  the 
provincial  assemblies  are  written  in  words  of  fire,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  forcible  or  more  harrowing.  Such 
pamphlets  and  treatises,  again,  as  the  EpMmirides  du  Citopen, 
by  Theron  de  ]Montauge  (1766),  the  Description  of  Avvcrgne, 
by  Dulaure  (1789),  the  Doleances  of  Biarzat  (1788),  the 
Treatise  on  Population,  by  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  and  the 
Correspondence  of  ^letra,  are  scathing  and  unanswerable 
confirmations  of  facts  with  which  history  has  made  us  only 
too  familiar.  There  was  more  than  enough  in  the  condition 
of  France  during  the  eighteenth  century  to  give  the  inspir- 
ation of  a  divine  invective  to  the  more  patriotic  writers  of  the 
age,  and  to  add  an  eloquence  to  literature  which  it  could 
derive  from  none  of  the  more  commonplace  sorrows  and 
passions  of  humanity. 


§  3.  .Socif:ty  at  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Amongst  the  characteristics  of  Frencli  literature  in  the 
eigliteenth  century  we  must  not  fail  to  take  note  of  one  which 
was  at  the  same  time  a  characteristic  of  society  in  general, 
and  particularly  of  ftishionable  and  intellectual  society  —  I 
mean  the  taste  for  indecent  anecdotes,  for  unclean  allusions 
ind  je^ts.  The  nuni<M-ous  scandals  of  the  court,  and  of  tlie 
ranks  of  society  which  came  next  tu  it,  half  concealed,  and 
more  than  half  excused  a.s  tliey  were  by  the  convenances  of 
etiqui'tte,  were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  the 
utmo.st  zest  and  indu.Htry ;  and  the  appetite  for  such  narratives 
had  giown  .so  strong  that,  wlit-n  the  supply  failed,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  retailers  of  that  kind  of  com- 
modity, who  were  the  great  majority  of  the  fashionable  world. 
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to  invent  new  stones,  or  at  least  to  make  use  of  the  inven- 
tions of  others.  In  sucli  a  state  of  things  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  even  men  and  women  of  letters  capable  of 
the  very  highest  flights  should  condescend  to  provide  what 
their  readers  most  desired  to  have.  Few  writers  of  the  eight-- 
eentli  century  could  resist  such  an  inducement  ;  even 
]\Iontesquieu,  as  we  have  seen,  thought  it  necessary  to  flavour 
his  Persian  Letters,  and  to  a  less  degree  his  Spirit  of  Law, 
with  these  far  from  aromatic  spices.  Voltaire  made  his 
PuLcelle  so  hot  in  the  mouth  that  it  could  not  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  ordinary  English  reader  of  the  present  day. 
Eousseau  is  still  more  unreadable  in  parts,  though  the  flesli- 
liness  is  less  assumed  than  indigenous  in  this  genuine  senti- 
mentalist. Other  writers  of  inferior  literary  merit  were  not 
squeamish  in  their  subjects  or  their  suggestions.  Some  books, 
as  obscene  as  it  is  possible  to  write  them,  were  favourites  in 
the  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  of  not  a  few  of  tlie  ladies  of 
Paris  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  rank  and  file  of  society 
was  not  more  exclusive  in  its  tastes  than  those  from  whom 
it  took  its  tone.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  wit  of 
such  literature  as  this  was  generally  the  least  of  its  recom- 
mendations. Indecency  was  relished  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  it  was  practised  in  everyday 
life.  Once  more,  literature  is  but  the  reflexion  of  manners 
and  actions  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  what  the  Frenchmen  and 
Frenchwomen  of  the  ancicn  regime  were  by  what  they  liked 
best  to  read.  In  England,  during  the  same  period,  or  perhaps 
a  generation  earlier,  there  was  coarseness  enough  ;  and  of  the 
two  nations  French  critics  are  apt  to  consider  England  the 
coarser.  This  may  be  true ;  but  in  the  indecency  of  Swift, 
of  Fielding,  of  Smollett — I  except  Sterne — we  can  see  that 
it  is  the  natural  product  of  overfed  animal  spirits,  flavoured 
with  a  good  deal  of  genuine  wit,  which  is  set  off  and  rendered 
more  pungent  by  the  very  license  of  the  diction.    In  France  it 
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can  hardly  be  said  that  this  was  usually  the  case  amongst 
the  literary  panderers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  vice 
was  inoj-e  general,  more  subtle,  more  deliberately  indulged  ; 
and  it  was  a  vice  which  had  sapped  the  very  bases  of  national 
morality.  One  example  will  suffice,  and  I  borrow  it  in 
preference  from  an  Englishman,  Arthur  Young,  who  knew 
France  well,  and  travelled  there  during  the  year  1787,  and 
two  following  years.  Being  at  Beziers,  he  was  anxious  to 
visit  the  abbe  Iiozier,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Jouriud  de 
Physique,  "  and  who  is  now  publishing  a  dictionary  of  hus- 
bandry. .  .  .  They  told  me  that  he  had  left  Beziers  two  years 
.  .  .  V-ecause  the  bishop  of  Beziers  had  been  cutting  a  road 
through  the  abbe's  farm,  at  the  expense  of  the  province,  to 
lead  to  the  house  of  the  bishop's  mistress."  ^ 

Society  in  France — civil,  religious,  and  domestic  society — 
was  indeed  at  its  worst  and  weakest ;  and  this  not  because 
there  was  not  infinite  refinement,  art,  cultivation,  and,  in 
some  few  quarters,  prosperity,  but  because  there  were  few 
gradations  of  prosperity  between  the  very  highest  and  tlie 
very  lowest ;  because  all  wholesome  relations  between  class 
and  class  were  at  an  end  ;  and  because,  as  Rousseau  had  shown, 
the  virtual  contract  of  society  had  been  utterly  violated  and 
set  at  nought.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  indeed,  the 
signs  of  decay  were  far  less  conspicuous  than  in  others,  and 
certain  of  the  larger  provincial  towns  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  wretchedness  of  the  provinces  in  general.     Espe- 

'  Arthur  Younjf,  Travels  in  France,  etc,  July  24,  1737.  I  give  here  liis 
further  remarks  :  "  This  is  a  pretty  feature  of  a  government ;  tliat  a  man  is  to 
b<;  forced  to  sell  his  estate,  an<l  driven  out  of  a  country,  because  bishops  niako 
love— I  suppose  to  their  neighbours'  wives,  as  no  other  love  is  fashionable  in 
France.  "Which  of  my  neighbours'  wives  will  tempt  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to 
make  a  road  tiirough  my  farm,  and  drive  me  to  sell  liradfu-ld  ?  I  give  my 
authority  for  this  anecdote,  the  chat  of  a  Uible  d'hote  ;  it  is  us  likely  to  bo 
false  as  true  ;  but  Languedocian  bishops  are  certainly  not  Knglish  ones." 
The  bishop  of  Beziers  from  1771-1^0  wiia  Aimar  Claude  de  Nicolai,  a  nobI»< 
man  of  ancient  descent. 
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cially  was  this  the  case  as  it  came  under  tlie  observation  of 
travellers,  who  of  course  saw  less  under  the  surface  than 
Frenchmen  themselves.  Arthur  Young,  in  the  very  interest- 
ing volume  of  travels  which  gives  one  of  the  most  faithful 
pictures  extant  of  the  France  of  1787-1789 — a  volume  we 
have  already  mentioned — draws  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Bordeaux.^  He  found  tlie  merchants  of  that  city 
living  in  a  most  luxurious  style,  with  "  houses  and  establish- 
ments on  expensive  scales  :  great  entertainments,  and  many 
served  on  plate." 

"  The  theatre,  built  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is  by  far 
the  most  magnificent  in  France.  The  building  is  insulated,  and 
fills  up  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  six  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  one  end  being  the  principal  front,  containing  a  portico 
the  whole  length  of  it,  of  twelve  very  large  Corinthian  columns. 
.  .  .  The  theatre  itself  is  of  a  vast  size  ;  in  shape  the  segment  of 
an  oval.  The  establishment  of  actors,  actresses,  singers,  dancers, 
orchestra,  etc.,  speaks  the  wealth*  and  luxury  of  the  place.  .  .  . 
Pieces  are  performed  every  night,  Sundays  not  excepted,  as 
everywhere  in  France.  .  .  .  This  theatre,  which  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  pleasures  of  Bordeaux,  was  raised  at  the  expense 
of  the  town,  and  cost  270,000  English  pounds  sterling." 

Not  much  sign  here  of  decay,  beyond  wliat  may  be  found 
in  every  large  town  of  Europe  at  the  present  day  ;  and  cer- 
tainly Young  did  not  at  that  moment  dream  of  decay.  After 
mentioning  "  that  the  rent  of  houses  and  lodgings  ri-ses  every 
day,  they  complain  tliat  the  expenses  of  living  have  increased 
in  ten  years  full  tliirty  per  cent,"  he  continues,  "  there  can 
hardly  be  a  clearer  proof  of  an  advance  in  prosperity."  But 
later  on  he  sees  France  under  other  aspects,  and  finds  reason 
to  change  his  tone.  AVhen  he  saw  one  quarter  of  the  arable 
land  left  barren,  for  want  of  enterprise  and  capital ;  the  small 
proprietors  and  labourers  drained  of  their  earnings  and  wages 

*  August  26,*1787. 
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by  the  exactions  of  the  Government  ;  men  who  ought  to  liave  . 
been  the  mainstay  of  national  prosperity  actually  driven  to 
abandon  \heir  property  or  tenancies  because  they  could  no 
longer  provide  both  taxes  for  the  State  and  food  for  them- 
selves ;  when  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French 
agricultural  labourer  was  as  much  as  seventy-six  per  cent  less 
comfortable,  worse  fed  and  clothed,  worse  treated  in  health 
and  disease,  tlian  the  English  ;  when  he  saw,  as  at  Combourg, 
"the  people  almost  as  wild  as  their  country,  and  the  town  one 
of  the  most  brutal,  filthy  places  that  can  be  seen  ;  nnid  houses, 
and  no  pavement:"^  at  Montauban  "the  p(^o})]e  ...  if 
possible,  worse  clad  than  witli  no  clothes  at  all,"  and  "one- 
third  of .  ,  .  this  province  (Brittany)  seems  uncultivated  ;"^ 
at  Clermont,  streets  which  reminded  him  of  nothing  better 
tlian  "trenches  cut  tlirough  a  dung-heap;"  on  every  hand 
poverty,  neglect,  starvation,  misery,  save  in  a  few  large  towns, 
and  amongst  the  idlers  of  the  metropolis,  who  were  luxurious 
at  their  fellow-creatures'  expense,  our  honest  Englishman  cried 
out,  "  Oil !  if  I  were  the  legislator  of  Fi-ance  for  a  day,  I 
would  make  such  great  lords  skip!"''  "What  have  kings, 
and  ministers,  and  parliaments,  and  states  to  answer  for, 
seeing  millions  of  hands  that  would  be  industrious,  yet  idle 
and  starving,  througli  the  execrable  maxims  of  despotism,  or 
the  equally  detestable  prejudices  of  a  feudal  nobility  !"  He 
could  not  but  realise  the  fact  that  the  ruin  of  France  was  at 
hand,  even  if  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  "*  of  witnessing 
in  tiie  summer  of  1789  the  outbreak  of  the  French  lievo- 
lution.' 

'  Sept.  1,  178S.  2  Sept.  5,  178S. 

»  Any.  29,  1787.  ■♦  Sept.  5,  1783. 

'  Dr.  John  Moori-,  who  tnivellud  in  France  about  1773  witli  tho  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  s;iw  tiiis  nLso  ;  ami  in  lii.s  Vieip  of  Society  and  A/dunris  in  J-'ntnce, 
etc.,  third  ctlition,  1780,  ho  say.s  :  '*  Kxaniph.s  of  the  ahu.se  of  j.ower  and 
insolence  of  oflice  arc  to  he  met  with  everywhere.  .  .  .  F.verythinj;  in  this 
kingdom  in  arranged  for  thenccomnuMlation  of  the  rich  and  the  powfiful.  .  .  . 
To  have  m  adequate  idea  of  the  wealtli  of  Knglan<l,  we  niuht  visit  tlio  jtrovincea, 
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Writing  on  the  27th  of  June  1789,  after  the  king  had  been 
frightened  by  the  mob,  and  by  the  resolute  attitude  of  its 
leaders,  into  summoning  the  three  estates  to  meet  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  national  crisis,  Arthur  Young  observes  : — 

"  It  was  represented  to  him  (Louis  XV.T.)  that  the  want  of 
bread  was  so  great  in  every  part  of  tlie  kingdom  that  there  was  no 
extremity  to  which  the  people  might  not  be  driven  :  that  they 
were  nearly  starving,  and  consequently  ready  to  listen  to  any 
suggestions,  and  on  the  qui  vim  for  all  sorts  of  mischief:  that 
Paris  and  Versailles  would  inevitably  be  burnt ;  and,  in  a  word, 
that  all  sorts  of  misery  and  confusion  would  follow  his  adherence 
to  the  system  announced  in  the  '  seance  royale.''  " 

The  English  spectator  of  tliis  first  phase  of  the  Kevolution 
appears  to  have  been  very  sanguine  of  its  results. 

"  Such  benefits,"  he  continues,  "  will  confer  happiness  on 
twenty-five  millions  of  people ;  a  noble  and  animating  idea,  that 
ouglit  to  fill  the  mind  of  every  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever 
be  his  country,  religion,  or  pursuit.  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  can 
ever  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  the  Fi'ench  nation,  to  humanity, 
and  their  own  fame,  as  to  suffer  any  inordinate  and  impracticable 
views,  any  visionary  or  theoretic  systems,  any  frivolous  ideas  of 
speculative  perfection,  much  less  any  ambitious  private  views,  to 
impede  their  progress  or  turn  aside  their  exertions  from  that 
security  which  is  in  their  hands,  to  place  on  the  chance  and  hazard 
of  public  commotion  and  civil  war  the  invaluable  blessings  which 
are  certainly  in  their  power.     I  will  not  conceive  it  possible  that 

and  see  how  the  nobility,  the  gentiy,  and  especially  the  farmers  and  country 
people  in  general,  live.  ...  To  retain  a  favourable  notion  of  the  wealth  of 
France,  we  must  remain  in  the  capital,  or  visit  a  few  trading  or  manufacturing 
towns,  but  must  seldom  enter  the  chateau  of  the  seigneur  or  the  hut  of  the 
peasant.  In  the  one  we  shall  find  nothing  but  tawdry  furniture,  and  from  the 
other  we  shall  be  scared  by  penury.  .  .  .  When  there  is  a  permanent  poverty 
through  various  reigns,  and  for  a  long  tract  of  years,  among  the  peasantry  of 
such  a  country  as  France,  this  seems  to  me  the  surest  proof  of  a  careless,  au<i 
consequently  an  oppressive  government.  ...  As  matters  are  at  present,  iu 
my  opinion,  no  body  of  men  in  France  has,  properly  sj)eaking,  any  rights." 
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men,  wlio  have  eternal  fame  within  their  grasp,  will  place  the 
rich  inheritance  on  the  cast  of  a  die,  and  losing  the  venture,  be 
damned  among  the  worst  and  most  profligate  adventurers  that 
ever  disgraced  humanity." 

Arthur  Young  had  not  fathomed  the  depths  of  the  situa- 
tion in  France ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  him  to  say  that  few 
men,  even  amongst  the  popular  leaders  themselves,  had  a 
much  more  definite  idea  of  what  the  next  three  or  four  years 
were  to  bring  forth.  "The  events  that  followed,"  said  the 
traveller  in  1794,  "  were  as  little  to  be  thought  of  as  myself 
being  made  king  of  France."  ^ 

^  Tliis  Arthur  Yount:  says  in  a  note  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Travel*. 
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THE  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  TuE  Oratoks  of  tue  Revolution. 

The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  outbreak  in 
1789  to  the  close  of  the  century,  was  marked  by  a  great  in- 
tellectual and  literary  activity,  well  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration, though  neither  so  striking  nor  so  brilliant  in  its 
results   as   the   literature   wliich    immediately  preceded   it. 
Within  the  dozen  years  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  tliree 
estates  of  the  National  Assembly,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
Bufibn  had  died,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  their  place. 
It  is  true  that  tlie  nation  no  longer  needed  pljilosophers  and 
poets.     These  had  amply  completed  their  work,  and  the  men 
of  ideas  were  giving  way  before  the  men  of  action.     Tiie 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  the  pioneers 
of  national  emancipation ;  they  had  given  the  coup  dc  r/rdce 
to  every  corrupt  institution  in  the  country  ;  they  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  the  evil,  as  well  as  of  tlie  good,  that  was  destined 
to  usher  in  a  new  era  ;  they  had  created  their  Frankenstein, 
and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  them  that  they  should  not  live  to 
see  him  at  liis  work.     On  the  other  hanrl,  if  they  liad  died 
before  the  Revolution  and  the  Rt.!ign  of  Terror,  they  were 
denied  the  trium|>h  of  witnessing  tlie  fnlfilmont  of  all  their 
highest  ami  most  hon<jui-able  ambitinns.     'j'ji"  rijlit  of  ilionijht 
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and  speccli,  tlie  principle  of  representative  self-government, 
equality  before  the  law,  an  open  career  in  the  public  services, 
the  emancipation  of  industry— all  these  principles,  with  all 
that  they  imply,  had  been  constantly  advocated  in  France  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century  ;  but  their  first  and  most  powerful 
advocates  did  not  live  to  see  them  carried  out.  The  drama 
was  enacted  without  their  assistance.  They  had  furnished 
its  subject,  but  it  was  reserved  for  others,  with  less  genius 
and  more  hardihood,  to  elaborate  its  plot. 

Men  of  letters  were  now  to  be  succeeded  by  men  of  speech : 
eloquence  assumes  the  position  hitherto  occupied  by  wielders 
of  the  pen.  The  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies  and  the 
Convention  bring  before  us  a  school  of  rhetoric  which,  amidst 
all  its  passion  and  violence,  yet  manifestly  continued  the 
dominant  philosophical  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  In 
the  first,  the  doctrines  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  were 
represented  by  Mounier/  jNIalouet,^  Lally-Tollendal ;  ^  the 
radical  extreme,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Contrai 
Social,  was  led  by  A.  de  Lanieth,  Barnave,  the  abbe 
Siey^s,^  and  A.  Duport,'^  whilst  the  ancien  Hgime  found  its 
apologists  in  Cazales  ^  and  Maury .^  Above  all  these  towered 
the  figure  of  the  eloquent  Mirabeau,-'°  who  asserted  with 
unique  force  and  superior  intelligence  the  rights  of  the  people. 
In  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  in  the  Convention  we  find 
Condorcet,^^  the  biographer  of  Voltaire,  Vergniaud,^^  Guadet,^^ 
Gensonne,^*  disciples  of  the  most  impracticable  views  of 
Eousseau.  The  orators  of  the  Convention  lead  us  finally 
from  Danton  ^^  to  Robespierre  ^^  and  Marat,^'''  beyond  the 
point  where  a  literary  record  can  take  cognisance  of  them."  ^^ 

1  1758-1806.  2  1740-1814.  ^  1751-1830.  *  1760-1829. 

5  1761-1793.  «  1748-1836.  !"  1759-1798.  8  1758-1805. 

9  1746-1817.  10  1749-1791.  "1743-1794.  1M753-1793. 

"1758-1794.  "1758-1793.  1M759-1794.  is  1758-1794. 

17  1744-1793. 
'*  Cf.  Deniogeot,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  fran(^aise,  p.  539. 
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Let  us  turn  to  Mirabeau  first ;  Mirabeau,  who  might  have 
done  so  much  for  his  country  if  liis  cliaracter  had  been  equal 
to  his  talent  and  his  courage;  ^lirabeau,  wlio,  after  succeeding 
Necker  as  the  recognised  mouthpiece  of  the  national  will  in 
the  Assembly  of  1789,  said  to  the  ^larquis  de  Brt'ze,  who 
brought  an  imperious  message  from  the  king  :  "  Go  and  tell 
Jiim  w  ho  sent  you  that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  only  bayonets  shall  drive  us  hence  ;"  ^Mirabeau,  mIio 
with  bitter  contrition  exclaimed  to  a  friend  :  "  Ah,  how  the 
immorality  of  my  youth  hinders  the  public  good  ! "  In 
estimating  the  capacity  of  this  earliest  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
French  people,  we  must  remember  that  he  had  before  him  no 
model  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  AVhen  Louis  XVI.  was 
compelled  to  summon  the  States-General,  they  had  not  met 
for  a  century  and  tb.ree-quarters.  The  language  fit  to  be 
employed  by  a  Frenchman  in  deliberation  upon  the  interests 
of  his  countiy  was  not  stereotyped,  as  it  is  no\v-a-days  in  Eng- 
land, so  that  a  man  may  sit  down  and  study  it  in  a  volume  of 
jiarliamentary  debates.  In  other  words,  it  was  necessary  that' 
the  orator  should  speak  straiglit  out  from  the  heart,  and  trans- 
late his  feelings  into  words  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  ;  and 
only  by  such  natural  fervour  and  unpremeditated  rhetoric 
could  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  or  the  Conven- 
tion secure  a  hearing.  It  was  iiot  merely  his  colleagues  that 
he  had  to  i)ersuade  ;  the  galleries  of  the  old  court  riding- 
school  of  the  Tuilerie.s,  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  were 
crammed  by  the  most  eager  and  critical  crowds,  whose  ap- 
plause and  reproaches  could  not  be  suppressed.  It  was  before 
such  audiences  that  ^lirabeau  and  the  other  active  politicians 
of  the  Kevolution  had  to  speak  ;  and  on  them,  at  a  time  when 
words  were  but  the  photogiaphs  of  stirring  events,  the  periods 
of  a  Bossuet  or  a  Flechier  would  have  been  thrown  away.^ 

*  I  am  niucli  indebted  to  il.  Gcni.scz'.s  Ilulnire  de  la  literature  fran^aiM 
pend'int  la  revolution  for  my  chapters  on  tlie  literary  history  of  the  Hevolution. 
VOL.  III.  K 
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Honore  Gabriel  Eiquetti,  count  de  Mirabeau,  Avas  born 
at  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  of  an  old  Italian  family,  and  re- 
ceived an  ill-regulated  but  very  comprehensive  education. 
The  career  of  arms,  to  which  his  father  introduced  him,  did 
not  suit  the  loose  and  dissolute  temper  of  the  man,  and,  on 
account  of  some  rivalry  witli  his  colonel  for  the  favours  of 
a  fair  lady,  and  subsequent  quarrels,  he  left  Ins  regiment,  with- 
out permission,  and  went  to  Paris.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  the  island  of  Re,  and  whilst  there  he  composed  his 
Essay  on  Despotism.  After  his  release  he  went  to  make  a 
campaign  in  Corsica,  and  appeared  to  have  behaved  so 
courageously  that  his  chiefs  asked  for  him  a  captaincy  ;  but 
his  father,  a  stern  and  rather  crazy  political  economist,  would 
not  allow  this,  and  Honore  went  to  live  with  his  uncle.  In 
1772  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  ]\Iarignane, 
and  lived  at  the  castle  of  ISIirabeau,  but  became  seriously 
embarrassed  by  debts,  and  was  anew  put  in  prison  in  the 
castle  of  If,  and  afterwards  in  the  fortress  of  Joux,  in  the 
Jura,  near  Pontarlier.  He  received  permission  to  visit  the 
town,  became  acquainted  with  the  young  wife  of  the  old 
Marquis  de  Monnier,  and  fled  with  her  first  to  Switzerland 
and  tlien  to  Holland.  But  he  was  soon  arrested  and  again 
imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  %vhere  he  remained  nearly  four 
years.  During  that  time  he  is  said  to  have  written  thirteen 
works  ;  amongst  them  being  one  upon  Lettres  dc  Cachet  and 
the  Stale  Prisons,  in  which  he  hits  many  a  blot  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  liberty 
of  the  individual,  and  seems  to  have  formed  the  resolution  to 
break  with  his  class  and  with  the  associations  of  absolutism. 
Between  1783  and  1787  he  travelled,  read,  and  wrote,  and 
then  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  as  member  for  Aix. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  men  whom  France  had  elected, 
after  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  of  political  silence,  to 
represent  her  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  is 
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worth  while  to  hear  in  mind  the  intoxication  of  spirit  under 
the  influence  of  which  these  elections  were  made.  "  For  two 
months,"  wrote  the  conmiandant  of  Armagnac  to  Necker,^  at 
the  end  of  May  17S9,  "inferior  judges  and  lawyei-s,  with 
whicli  both  town  and  country  swarm,  with  a  view  to  being 
elected  to  the  States-General  have  dogged  the  steps  of  the 
members  of  the  Third-Estate,  under  the  pretext  of  standing 
by  them,  and  enliglitening  their  ignorance.  .  .  .  They  have 
made  a  point  of  persuading  them  that,  in  the  States-General, 
they  alone  would  be  masters  and  regulate  all  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  ;  that  the  Third-Estate,  in  selecting  its  represent- 
atives amongst  lawyers,  would  secure  the  might  and  tlie 
right  to  take  the  lead,  to  abolish  nobility,  and  to  cancel  all 
its  rights  and  privileges,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  be  here- 
ditary ;  but  that  all  citizens,  when  they  deserved  it,  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  it ;  that,  if  the  people  wouhl  delegate 
them,  tliey  would  see  that  all  which  the  Tliird-Estate  wished 
would  be  granted,  since  the  lower  clergy,  members  of  the 
Third-Estate,  having  resolved  to  separate  fiom  the  higher 
clergy,  and  to  unite  witli  them,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
together  would  liave  but  one  vote  against  two  of  the  Third- 
Estate.  .  .  .  If  the  Third-Estate  had  chosen  sensible  citizens 
or  merchants,  they  would  readily  have  combined  with  the 
other  two  orders."  Mirabeau  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  was  in 
tiie  spirit  here  described  that  he  a])poaled  for  and  obtained 
the  suH'rages  of  one  of  the  ver}'  constituencies  which  the 
Marquis  de  Fodoas  had  before  his  eyes. 

Of  noble  birtii,  "  the  plebeian  count,"  as  his  aristocratic 
acquaintances  contem])tuously  styled  him,  ^lirabeau  liad  re- 
nounced his  order,  and  clainicfl  the  suffrages  of  tiie  eh'Ctoi-s 


*  Letter  of  thf  ir.iniiiis  <le  Folons  to  Ncckcr,  ns  quoted  by  Tiiino,  t  Ancien 
liijime,  wliosi-  cliaiittT  iv.  bk.  :>,  is  worth  re.iiling  on  the  subject  ;  iiiul  so  ia 
the  rcinurkiiblc  cbaiiter  xxi.,  "On  the  lievolutioii  of  Fmnw,"  in  tlie  Kecund 
part  of  Arthur  Young's  TruvtU  in  France. 
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in  the  character  of  a  modern  Gracchus.  Addressing  a  crowd 
of  the  commons  of  Provence,  after  describing  the  death  of  the 
Eoraan  brothers,  he  cried  :  "  Thus  perished  tlie  last  of  the 
Gracchi ;  but,  before  lie  died,  he  cast  a  handful  of  dust  to 
heaven,  invoking  the  avenging  gods ;  and  from  this  dust  sprang 
Marius;  Marius,  less  great  through  his  extermination  of  the 
Cimbrians  and  Tentons  than  for  liaving  annihilated  in  Eome 
the  aristocratic  power  of  the  nobility."  It  was  Mirabeau,  an 
aristocrat,  elected  to  be  the  scourge  of  aristocrats,  who,  on  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General,  at  once  asserted  and  vindicated 
the  supremacy  of  the  Third-Estate,  shook  off  the  timid  opposi- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  converted  the  national 
Parliament  into  a  Constituent  Assembly.  Such  was  the  first 
triumph  of  eloquence  amongst  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

It  was  the  ill-advised  dismissal  of  Necker^  by  the  king 
which  led  to  the  leadership  of  the  Assembly  passing  into 
Mirabeau's  hands.  The  people  had  liad  confidence  in  Necker; 
they  were  enraged  by  his  disgrace,  and  still  more  so  by  seeing 
the  chamber  surrounded  by  troops.  An  ominous  report  from 
Versailles  came  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  resentment.  In  the 
2:)resence  of  the  queen  a  crowd  of  dissolute  courtiers  had  drunk 
confusion  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  had  boasted 
of  their  speedy  suppression.  The}^  little  knew  the  force  of 
the  rising  storm.  Five-and-thirty  years  ago,  dArgenson  had 
foreseen  this  very  crisis,  and  had  declared  that,  M-henever  the 
States-General  should  be  suffered  to  meet,  they  would  not  meet 
in  vain.  A  vast  mob  marched  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  slaugh- 
tered the  guards,  yelled  insults  against  the  queen,  and  brought 
back  the  king  a  virtual  prisoner  to  the  capital.  In  despatch- 
ing a  deputation  to  Louis  from  the  chambers,  Mirabeau  had 
addressed  them  in  one  of  the  fiery  outbursts  of  eloquence  for 
which  he  is  famous.  "  Tell  him  plainly,"  he  said,  "  teU  liim 
that  the  mercenary  hordes  by  whom  we  are  invested  received 

^  See  about  Necker,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.  §  5,  Literary  men  of  the  day. 
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yesterday  the  visit  of  princes,  princesses,  minions,  and  favour- 
ites, with  their  caresses,  their  exhortations,  and  their  presents  ; 
tell  him  that  all  night  these  foreign  satellites,  gorged  with 
gold  and  wine,  have  been  foretelling,  in  their  impious  orgies, 
the  enslavement  of  Fmnce,  and  that  their  brutish  jjrayers 
invoked  the  destruction  of  the  National  Assembly  ;  tell  him 
that  in  his  own  palace  the  courtiers  have  danced  to  the  sound 
of  this  barbarous  music,  and  tliat  just  such  was  the  prelude 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew ! "  Two  days  later  Necker  was  re- 
called ;  but  meanwhile  the  Bastille  had  fallen  and  the  mob 
of  Paris  had  tasted  blood. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  was  in  tlie  last  degree 
critical ;  a  few  millions  were  necessary  in  order  to  save 
France  from  imminent  bankruptcy  ;  and  the  minister  had  not 
been  able  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  vote  them.  Here  were 
the  delegates  of  a  people  which  had  for  so  many  years  been 
ground  to  the  very  dust  by  taxes,  imposts,  iailles,  corv^es, 
exactions  of  a  hundred  kinds  ;  and  they  sat  stolid  and  un- 
reasoning in  their  simple  determination  not  to  lay  another 
straw  ui»on  the  nation's  back.  Mirabeau  saw  the  whole  pre- 
dicament in  an  instant ;  and  with  perhaps  the  most  lofty  in- 
spiration that  has  ever  loo.sened  the  tongue  of  one  of  nature's 
genuine  orators,  he  rushed  to  the  tribune  and  spoke. 

"What,  then,  is  bankruptcy,  if  it  is  not  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  unjust,  the  most  unequal,  the  most  disastrous  of  imposts] 
....  Two  ages  of  plunder  and  robbery  have  dug  the  gulf  in 
which  the  kingdom  is  ready  to  he  swallowed  up.  We  must 
close  this  fearful  gulf!  AVell :  here  is  a  list  of  the  owners  of 
property  in  France  ;  choo.se  fioni  amongst  the  wealthiest,  that 
you  may  sacrifice  the  smallest  number  of  citizeriS  ;  l«it  choose  ; 
for  should  not  a  small  number  perish  to  save  the  mass  of  the 
people  \  Come  now,  these  two  thousand  notables  possess  where- 
withal to  cover  the  deficit.  Bring  hack  order  into  your  finances, 
j)eace  and  prospeiity  to  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Strike,  immolate 
without  jiity  these  wretched  victims  !   hurl  them  int(j  the  abysa 
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.  .  .  You  start  with  horror,  univasonable  men,  cowardly  men! 
Do  you  not  see,  then,  that  in  decreeing  bankruptcy,  or,  what 
is  still  more  odious,  rendering  Jt  inevitable  without  decreeing  it, 
you  stain  yourselves  by  an  act  a  thousand  times  more  criminal ; 
and,  incredible  fact,  uselessly  criminal?  For,  indeed,  this  horrible 
sacrifice  would  certainly  wipe  out  the  deficit :  but  do  you  suppose 
that,  because  you  will  not  have  paid,  you  will  owe  nothing  more  1 
Do  you  believe  that  the  thousands,  the  millions  of  men,  who  in 
an  instant  will  lose,  by  the  terrible  explosion  or  by  its  recoils,  all 
that  was  the  consolation  and  perhaps  the  only  support  of  their 
lives,  will  leave  you  peaceably  to  enjoy  your  crime  %  You  stolid 
contemplaters  of  the  incalculable  evils  which  this  catastrophe  will 
vomit  upon  France!  you  unfeeling  self-seekers,  v/ho  think  that  these 
convulsions  of  despair  and  misery  will  pass  like  so  many  others, 
and  the  more  rapidly  because  they  will  be  the  more  violent !  are 
you  quite  sure  that  so  many  starving  men  will  leave  you  quietly  to 
relish  the  food  whereof  you  will  diminish  neither  the  quantity 
nor  the  delicacy  %  .  .  .  No,  you  will  i^erish,  and  in  tlie  universal 
conflagration  which  you  do  not  fear  to  light,  the  loss  of  your 
honour  will  not  save  a  single  one  of  yr.ur  detestable  enjoyments. 
.  .  .  Ah,  gentlemen,  in  reference  to  a  ridiculous  disturbance  in  the 
Palais-Royal,  a  laugliable  insurrection  which  had  no  importance 
save  in  the  feeble  imaginations  or  the  perverse  designs  of  a  few 
insincere  men,  you  lately  heard  these  mad  words  :  '  Catiline  is 
at  the  gates  of  Kome,  and  they  deliberate  I  '  Whereas,  of  a  cer 
tainty,  there  were  near  us  neither  a  Catiline.,  nor  perils,  nor  fac 
tions,  nor  Rome.  .  .  .  But  to-da}-  bankruptcy,  hideous  bankruptcy 
is  here  ;  it  threatens  to  consume  you,  your  property,  and  your 
honour — and  you  deliberate  !  " 

This  was  the  weapon  of  1789  ;  this  rugged,  natural, 
unstudied,  and  unpremeditated  eloquence  swayed  the  spirits 
of  the  national  representatives,  and  gave  into  the  orator's 
hands  the  guiding  of  the  destinies  of  France.  It  was  not, 
however,  for  long  that  Mirabeau  was  able  to  hold  the  reins 
which  he  had  seized.  He  was  already  suspected  by  many  on 
account  of  his  former  want  of  uprightness  ;  he  began  to  be 
Btill  more  seriously  and  generally  suspected   of  a  want  of 
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honesty  and  perfect  good  faith.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  he  sold  liimself  to,  or  at  least  received  money 
from,  the  court ;  and  within  a  year  of  the  Assembly's  first 
meeting  his  popularity  was  gone.  Barnave  took  his  place, 
and,  from  conscientious  motives,  he  pursued  the  same  policy 
of  friendship — or  at  least  of  good  will — towards  the  king  as 
]\Iirabeau  liad  done  with  more  mixed  and  doubtful  views. 

Let  us  present  ourselves  at  a  debate  of  the  Assembly  in 
the  month  of  May  1790,  and  take  our  stand  amidst  the  surg- 
ing, vehement,  murmuring,  irrepressible  crowd  wliich  filled  tlie 
gallery  of  tlie  riding-school  to  overflowing.^  If  their  bearing 
annoys  us,  if  we  shrink  from  their  muttered  threats,  or  are  com- 
pelled to  laugh  at  their  extravagant  gestures ;  if  we  groan  at  the 
over-much  emi»hasis  of  elbows,  feet,  and  waving  arms  where- 
with they  score  and  underline  the  declamations  of  their  dele- 
gates in  the  hall  beneath,  let  ns  remember  that  w-e  have 
l)laced  ourselves  side  by  side  witli  the  corpse  of  a  giant  sud- 
denly recalled  to  life  ;  tliat  this  is  not  a  mere  council  of  the 
nation,  but  the  nation  itself,  which  has  cast  off  its  shackles, 
which  deliberates  on  its  own  fortunes,  which  stands  for  the 
first  time  face  to  fjice  with  its  own  destiny.  Let  ns  remem- 
ber that  this  is  new  France,  not  the  old  n^fjimc;  that  it  is  the 
conscious  centre  of  the  world's  astonished  gaze  ;  that  Prussia, 
Austria,  almost  every  monarchical  government  in  Europe  has 
--hown  hostility  to  its  proceedings,  and  even  threatened  to 
intervene  in  French  affaii-s.  The  occasion  of  this  memorable 
debate,  in  which  the  leading  orators  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  were  engaged,  was  the  apprehension  of  war  ;  not 
indeed  of  an  aggressive  war,  such  as  followed  upon  the  con- 
vention of  Pillnitz  a  year  or  two  later,  but  still  a  war  in  which 
France  might  have  evciything  to  lo.se,  and  in  which  sijc  uiight 
find  herself  opposed  to  the  enemies  of  her  new  expectations. 

*  See  Gerust'Z,  IJisloire  dc  la  lilUratnre  fram^Ue  petulant  la  revolution 
ok.  1,  ch.  i. 
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A  collision  appeared  to  be  imminent  between  England  and 
Spain  ;  and  France  was  bound — or  at  least  the  court-party 
and  some  of  the  ministers  declared  her  bound — by  the  family 
compact  between  Paris  and  Madrid  to  take  the  side  of  her 
neighbour.  jMirabeau,  as  we  liave  seen,  was  already  sus- 
pected ;  and  it  was  now  openly  averred  in  the  capital  that  he 
had  connived  at  the  plan  of  fomenting  this  quarrel,  and  of 
involving  his  country  in  the  struggle.  A  portion  of  the  fleet 
had  been  fully  equipped  ;  the  danger  was  close  at  hand  ;  and 
thus  a  grave  constitutional  question  was  prematurely  forced 
upon  the  Assembly.  In  whom  did  the  responsibility  of 
making  war  reside — in  the  king  or  in  the  people  ?  Tliis  was 
the  point  at  issue ;  and  the  violence  with  which  it  was 
debated  out  of  doors  found  its  natural  reflection  within  the 
Assembly. 

The  debate  whether  the  king  or  the  Assembly  should 
have  the  right  of  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace  was 
opened  by  Charles  de  Lameth,  an  aristocrat  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  popular  supremacy,  and  who,  after 
having  been  himself  a  courtier,  despised  his  old  associations 
with  as  much  energy  and  with  more  sincerity  than  Mirabeau. 
He  said — 

"  I  am  called  upon  to  prove  that  if,  from  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  it  did  not  result  that  we  ought  to  retain  for  the 
nation  the  right  of  peace  and  war — even  if  it  were  a  sound  prin- 
ciple to  leave  it  to  the  king,  the  present  circumstances  would 
compel  us  to  set  aside  this  principle.  I  beg  you  to  reflect  in  what 
circumstances  and  in  what  manner  the  difference  between  Spain 
and  England  has  arisen ;  it  is  an  old  cause  of  war  which  lias 
been  fanned  into  fresh  flame.  Yesterday  you  heard  of  prepara- 
tions which  are  in  themselves  a  declaration  of  M'ar ;  you  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  connections  of  Spain  :  it  is  well  known  that 
our  constitution  terrifies  tyrants :  we  are  aware  of  the  measures 
which  Spain  has  taken  to  prevent  the  writings  published  in 
1  1757-1832. 
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France  from  reaching  that  empire.  A  coalition  has  been  entered 
into  between  a  power  which  dreads  revolution  for  itself,  between 
a  power  which  would  destroy  our  constitution,  and  a  family  which 
may  be  incited  by  personal  considerations.  Here  is  sufficient  to 
make  you  suspect  the  motives  of  this  war.  ...  If  you  declare 
that  the  king  can  make  war,  the  constitution  will  be  attacked 
and  perhaps  destroyed ;  the  kingdom  will  be  steeped  in  blood 
from  end  to  end.  If  an  array  assembles,  the  malcontents  created 
by  our  justice  will  take  refuge  with  it.  The  rich — for  it  is  the 
rich  who  constitute  the  malcontents ;  they  have  become  rich  by 
abuses,  and  you  have  dried  up  the  hateful  source  of  their  wealth 
— the  rich  will  employ  every  means  to  extend  and  nourish  the 
trouble  and  disorder.  But  they  will  not  succeed  ;  for  if  they 
have  gold  we  have  iron,  and  we  shall  know  how  to  use  it."' 

At  this  confident  tone  the  Assembly  shouted  witli  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  galleries  applauded  with  such  vehemence  that 
the  business  of  the  meeting  was  suspended  for  several  minutes. 
]\Ien()u,^  afterwards  the  general  'to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  sur- 
render in  Egypt  the  conquests  of  Bonaparte,  followed,  guaran- 
teeing to  his  hearers  a  victory  over  the  English.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  well-known  speaker  in  the  Assembly,  the  abbe 
Maury,-  of  plebeian  birth,  but  still  an  apologist  of  the  old 
r^ijinu,  ami,  in  particular,  the  champion  of  tlie  Church  against 
the  confiscation  of  her  revenues.  A  man  of  action,  and  well 
fitted  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  such  a  crisis,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  an  orator  by  taste  and  training,  and  had 
already  earned  for  himself  a  name  both  as  a  ])reaclier  and  a 
panegyrist,  on  the  old  lines  of  French  classical  rhetoric.  On 
the  present  occasion  his  argument  was  of  course  in  favoi.r  of 
reserving  to  the  king  the  right  of  making  war  ami  peace  ;  and 
he  brought  to  liis  task  all  the  advantage  whicli  a  thorough 
knowhidge  of  history,  carefully  manipulated,  could  give  hinj. 
The  reasons  which  lie  brings  forwjird  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention arc  many  and  shrewd,  though,  indeed,  they  defeat  hifl 

'  1750-1810.  -  1740-1817. 
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end  by  the  length  to  which  he  carries  them.  In  Maury's 
imcorapronnsing  mind,  the  Assembly  itself  was  biit  dependent 
upon  the  king's  authority  ;  and  he  doubted  whether  it  had 
so  much  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  voting  subsidies. 

"  If  reason  and  the  public  right  of  tlie  kingdom  are  our  only 
oracles  here,  I  need  only  the  king's  letters  providing  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-General,  and  the  mandates  of  our  consti- 
tuencies, to  show  that  we  do  not  constitute  a  national  convention, 
nor  even  a  constituent  body,  and'  that  all  our  conquests  of 
authority  are  usurpations  which  the  French  jjeople  has  never 
authorised.  ...  A  generous  people  is  deceived  by  the  most 
skilful  perfidy.  I  can  easily  imagine  the  shameful  artifices  of  a 
demagogue,  but  it  is  certainly  not  in  this  Assembly  that  the 
fanaticism  of  popularity  will  find  dupes  or  accomplices.  I  say, 
then,  distinctly,  that  the  legislative  body,  freed  from  all  responsi- 
bility, given  over  to  the  supremacy  of  eloquence,  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  gold,  to  the  threats  of  a  misled  people,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  first  emotions  of  an  unreflecting  patriotisu),  could  not  inspire 
the  nation  with  so  mucii  confidence  as  a  citizen-king  ;  a  king  who 
holds  in  his  hand  the  clue  of  all  the  political  relations  of  the 
state  ;  a  king  who  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  dispositions,  plans,  and 
means  of  all  the  courts ;  a  king,  in  short,  whose  interests  will 
always  be  inseparable  from  the  public  welfare." 

This  was  eloquence,  no  doubt,  and  eloquence  of  an  argu- 
mentative and  persuasive  kind  ;  though  it  probably  persuaded 
no  man  in  the  Assembly,  which  listened  to  it  with  impatience. 
Mirabeau  took  up  the  word  in  his  more  fervid  and  more 
persuasive  style  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  lost  his  old 
charm.  He  adopted  a  middle  course  between  maintaining  the 
right  of  the  king  and  vindicating  the  right  of  the  Assembly 
to  decree  peace  or  war ;  but  it  was  felt  clearly  enough  that 
he  was  jjleading  the  cause  of  the  court.  The  revulsion 
against  him  in  the  mind  of  his  hearers  was  instantaneous 
and  general.  Camille  Desmoulins,  his  secretary,  broke  with 
him  then  and  there.     "  It  is  useless  for  you  to  tell  me,"  he 
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said,  "  that  you  have  not  received  money.  I  have  heard  }'our 
motion.  If  you  have  received  it,  I  despise  you  ;  if  you  have 
not  received  it,  that  is  far  worse,  I  regard  you  with  horror." 
In  contrast  with  the  sinking  star  of  Mirabeau,  this  debate 
brings  before  us  the  rising  star  of  Barnave.^  A  dejiuty 
from  the  Dauphine,  he  liad  practised  as  a  lawyer  in  Gre- 
noble, and  was  a  young  man  full  of  intellectual  force  and 
generosity ;  and  though  a  sincere  champion  of  popular  liberty, 
he  was  well  affected  towards  the  royal  family.  Circumstance?. 
brought  him  into  direct  rivalry  with  i\Iirabeau,  against 
whom  he  pitted  himself  in  the  ^Assembly ;  and  he  was 
amongst  the  first  to  feel,  with  an  instinct  quickened  by 
his  rivalry,  the  insincerity  of  Mirabeau's  position.  His 
speech  in  the  great  debate  which  immediately  preceded 
^lirabeau's  fall  is  perhaps  the  best  he  ever  delivered.  He 
was  less  ready  than  his  rival,  less  vehement,  less  enthralling  ; 
but  his  profession  had  trained  him  in  the  arts  of  the  pleader, 
and  his  brilliance  is  that  of  a  fervid  and  argumentative  lawyer. 
He  did  nijt  combat  point-blank  the  allegations  of  ^Maury  and 
of  Mirabeau  ;  he  admitted  that  the  king  might  often  be  in  a 
bett(!r  position  to  know  how  and  when  to  make  war  than  a 
popular  assembly  ;  and  he  admitted  also  that  a  popular 
assemblv  might  not  improbably  be  carried  away  by  enthusi- 
asm, liut  of  the  two  evils  he  chose  that  which  was  l)Ound 
up  with  the  soundest  principle  ;  and  the  soundest  principle 
was  that  which  sprang  out  of  j)Opular  sovereignty, 

"  The  l('gi.sl:iture  may  err;  but  it  will  recover  itself,  because 
its  opiuioii  i.s  that  of  the  nation  ;  wliiLst  the  minister  will  err 
alino.st  always,  because  his  interests  arc  not  the  same  as  those  of 
the  nation.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  a  minister  that  war  should 
be  declared,  because  then  we  shouM  be  forced  to  give  him  the 
handling  of  the  immense  subsidies  which  would  bo  necessary. 
.  .  .  The  legislative  body  will  not  readily  decide  upon  making 
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war.     Eacli   of  us   has   propertj',  a  family,  children,  a  mass  of 
personal  interests  which  war  may  compromise." 

Mirabeau-had  said  that  Avith  a  royal  or  ministerial  initia- 
tive there  was  at  all  events  a  personal  responsibility  which 
could  be  called  to  account.     Barnave  shrewdly  rej)lies  : 

"  It  is  vain  to  allege  this  responsibility ;  it  is  impracti- 
cable, absolutely  impracticable,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  for 
the  success  whereof  the  minister  who  commenced  it  is  neces- 
sary. .  .  When  your  fellow-citizens  and  ymir  brothers  have 
perished,  what  end  will  be  served  by  the  death  of  a  mini- 
ster 1  Doubtless  it  Avill  offer  to  the  nations  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  justice  ;  but  will  it  restore  to  you  that  which  you  have 
lost  %  Not  only  is  responsibility  impracticable  in  case  of  war, 
but  every  one  knows  that  the  undertaking  of  war  is  a  fatal 
method  of  escaping  from  a  responsibility  already  incurred,  so 
long  as  a  deficit  is  still  concealed  :  the  minister  declares  Avar  in 
order  to  cover,  by  pretended  expenditure,  the  results  of  his 
depredations.  The  experience  of  the  people  has  proved  that  the 
best  method  a  clever  minister  can  adopt  to  hide  his  crimes  is  to 
exact  pardon  from  them  by  triumphs.  We  find  but  too  many 
examples  of  this,  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own ;  there 
was  no  responsibility  when  Ave  Avere  slaves.  I  Avill  only  cite  one ; 
I  take  it  from  the  freest  people  Avhich  ever  existed.  Pericles 
entered  on  the  PelojDonnesian  war  Avhen  he  found  it  impossible 
to  render  his  accounts  :  that  is  responsibility  !  " 

Mirabeau,  in  his  rejoinder,  met  this  illustration  brilliantly; 
and  it  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  oratorical  art  of  the 
greatest  rhetorician  of  the  period — 

"  He  (Barnave)  has  cited  the  case  of  Pericles  making  Avar  in 
order  to  avoid  rendering  his  accounts.  Would  it  not  appear,  from 
Avhat  he  said,  that  Pericles  Avas  a  king,  or  a  despotic  minister  ? 
Pericles  Avas  a  man  who,  knowing  how  to  flatter  the  popular 
passions,  and  to  have  himself  duly  applauded  on  quitting  the 
tribune,  by  his  bribery,  or  that  of  his  friends,  dragged  into  the 
Peloponnesian  Avar — Avhom  %  the  National  Assembly  of  Athens." 
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It  was  during  this  debate  that  ^lirabeau,  feeling  that  lie- 
had  been  brought  to  bay  before  the  public  opinion  of  his 
fellow -citizens,  delivered  one  of  his  best  orations  in  the 
Assembly — a  bold  and  fiery  rejoinder,  but  full  of  the  bitter- 
ness which  presaged  defeat.  The  night  before,  Barnave  had 
received  an  ovation  from  the  mob  of  Paris.  Mirabeau,  who 
might  have  shown  more  dignity  in  abstaining  from  all 
reference  to  it,  said — after  to  a  great  extent  withdrawing 
from  the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  the  day  before — 

"  It  is  a  strange  madness,  a  deplorable  blindness,  to  excite 
one  against  the  other  men  whom  a  single  aim,  a  single  in- 
destructible sentiment,  ought,  amidst  the  most  animated  debates, 
ever  to  bring  together,  ever  to  unite  ;  men  who  thus  substituto 
the  irritation  of  self-love  fur  love  of  ooinitry,  and  who  give  one 
another  over  to  popular  accusation.  .  .  .  Me  also  they  were  ready, 
a  few  days  ago,  to  carry  in  triumph  ;  and  now  men  are  pro- 
claiming in  the  streets  '  the  great  treason  of  the  Count  de  Mira- 
beau.' ...  I  did  not  need  this  lesson  to  know  that  there  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  rock." 

And  presently,  in  a  still  more  vehement  outbreak,  in  an 
outburst  of  oratorical  passion  which  is  almost  without  a  rival 
in  the  more  moderate  phases  of  the  earlier  devolution,  the 
falling  statesman  proudly  vindicates  his  past  career,  and 
flings  down  his  last  gauntlet  to  his  adversaries  : — 

"lie  who  is  conscious  of  having  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  and  above  all  of  being  still  useful  to  it ;  he  who  does 
not  grasp  at  a  vain  notoriety,  and  wiio  scorns  the  success  of  a 
day  in  comparison  with  genuine  glory  \  Ik;  who  will  tell  the 
truth,  anrl  who  will  work  for  the  public  good  irrespective  of 
poj)ular  opinion  ; — this  man  carries  within  him  the  recomjiense 
of  his  services,  the  solace  of  his  jiains  and  the  reward  of  his 
dangers  ;  he  need  but  aw;iit  his  harvest,  his  destiny— the  only 
one  which  concerns  him — from  tim(\  the  incorruptible  judge  who 
does  justice  to  all.  Let  those  who  were  eight  days  ago  foretell- 
ing my  opinion  without  knowing  it,  who  are  now  speaking  evil 
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«f  my  speech  without  understanding  it,  accuse  nie  of  offering 
incense  to  impotent  idols  at  the  moment  when  they  are  over- 
thrown, or  of  being  the  base  hireling  of  men  whom  I  have  not 
ceased  to  combat ;  let  them  denounce  as  an  enemy  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion  the  man  who  has,  it  may  be,  not  been  unserviceable  to  it, 
and  who,  even  if  that  Revolution  did  not  redound  to  his  credit, 
would  in  it  alone  find  his  security  ;  let  them  hand  over  to  the 
fury  of  the  deluded  people  him  who  for  twenty  years  has  fought 
against  oppressions  of  every  kind,  and  who  spoke  to  Frenchmen 
of  liberty,  of  constitution,  of  resistance,  When  his  base  calumni- 
ators ^  were  sucking  the  milk  of  courts,  and  living  amidst  all  the 
dominant  prejudices.  What  matters  it  to  me  !  These  blows  from 
beneath  will  never  check  me  in  my  career.  I  shall  say  to  them  ; 
Answer  if  you  can  ;  and  then  calumniate  as  much  as  you  please." 

This  is  noble  in  form,  and  it  might  appear  eqnally  noble 
in  fact ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Mirabeau  was  really 
in  the  pay  of  the  court.  He  was  poor  ;  he  had  betrayed  his 
weakness  in  a  famous  aphorism  :  "  petty  morality  kills  the 
grand  morality  ;"  but  surely  it  must  have  occurred  to  him 
that  the  crisis  was  precisely  one  in  which  it  was  a  glory  to  be 
both  great  and  poor,  and  a  fatal  disgrace  to  become  rich 
through  becoming  great.  He  fell,  and  deserved  to  fall  ;  but 
it  may  be  that  the  catastrophe  to  his  country  was  as  serious 
as  the  catastrophe  to  liimself.  Not  alone  his  speeches  and 
his  earlier  conduct,  but  his  correspondence,"  and  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries,  show  that  he  had  the  necessary  gifts  of 
a  statesman,  and  that  he  might  have  been  strong  enough  to 
govern  his  country  well.  His  weakness  lay  in  his  lack  of 
moral  purpose  and  perseverance  ;  and  it  was  a  ruinous  weak- 
ness for  the  pilot  of  a  revolution  which  was  before  all  things 
moral  in  its  tendency.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  discredit, 
and  the  universal  sorrow  displayed  upon  his  death  in  1791, 
at  the  moment  when  the  country's  crisis  ^vas  at  its  height, 

^  Mirabeau  no  doubt  here  refers  to  Cliarles  de  Lameth. 
-  Especially  with  Count  de  la  Marck. 
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proved  that,  with  a  happier  fate,  he  might  have  lived  to  le-- 
deem  all  that  he  had  lost. 

Cazales,^  on  the  "extreme  Right"  of  the  National  Assembly, 
though  he  was  as  courageous  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions 
as  the  abbe  Maury,  had  neither  the  talent  to  rival  the  abbe's 
eloquence  nor  the  good  fortune  to  please  the  party  for  whi(.li 
he  so  long  maintained  so  unequal  a  contest.  When  he  was 
forced  at  last  to  follow  the  earlier  aristocratic  imUjr^s  into 
exile,  he  was  met  with  coldness,  and  denounced  as  a  traitor 
to  his  class,  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  had  sat  in 
the  Assembly  in  tlie  hope  of  moderating  its  counsels.  He  had 
indeed  scarcely  attempted  to  conciliate  his  colleagues  ;  insist- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy,  the  virtues  of  a  dicta- 
torship wliich  should  (from  his  own  point  of  view)  "  silence 
the  laws  in  order  the  better  to  preserve  liberty,"  protesting 
against  the  use  of  the  terms  "  aristocracy  "  and  "  democracy," 
and  alleging  with  too  great  boldness — and,  as  events  proved, 
with  too  little  accuracy — that  France  had  become,  by  the 
Eevolution,  the  feeblest  country  in  Europe.  Few  of  his 
speeches  remain  to  us,  and  these  do  not  attest  any  consider- 
able oratorical  power.  But  his  advocacy  of  tlie  old  rojinu, 
did  not  rest  content  witli  words.  He  fought  a  duel  with 
Barnave  ;  and  one  of  the  songs  of  the  day  bears  witness  to 
the  disappointment  of  his  friends  at  its  inconclusive  residt.- 


§  2.  Republican  r.\MrHLETEf:RS. 

We  have  seen  how  tlie  ideas  of  the  Revolution  were  trans- 
lated into  words  :  let  us  inquire  as  to  the  form  which  they  gav« 

1  1752-1805. 
*  Si  Cazalfe.s  n'a  jift.s  mis  Baniave  au  tombeau, 
C'est  qvi'il  n<;  pf-ut  du  ciel  eviter  la  vengeance, 
Et  qu'il  ne  doit  jjerir  que  des  mains  du  bourrean. 
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to  literary  documents.  Writing  is  more  unfettered,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  deliberate,  than  speech  ;  it  is  likely  to  be 
impressed  with  a  greater  genuineness,  with  less  rashness  and 
more  impartiality.  It  is  not  the  off-hand  declaration  of 
sentiment  poured  into  the  ears  of  an  impatient  mob  ;  an<l  it 
is  produced,  as  a  rule,  with  the  knowledge  that  tlie  moment 
of  its  publication  can  be  chosen  at  leisure,  and  the  personality 
of  its  author,  if  necessary,  concealed.  Though,  as  has  been 
said,  the  orators  stand  forth  more  prominently,  between  1789 
and  the  end  of  the  century,  than  men  of  letters,  still  the 
Eevolution  was  not  made  v/ithout  these ;  and  wlietlier  we 
regard  the  satirists,  the  journalists,  or  the  authors  of  more 
solid  literary  work,  these  few  years  are  very  far  from  being  a 
blank.  Amongst  the  many  talkers  of  the  Assembl}-  one  man 
stood  out  as  a  silent  man  'par  excellence;  and  it  was  of  him, 
the  abbe  Sieyes,^  that  Miraljeau  declared  his  silence  to  be  a 
public  calamity.  But  if  Sieyes  could  not,  or  would  not  sjDeak, 
he  wrote  some  of  the  most  potent  words  which  proceeded  from 
the  moutlis  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  of  Mirabeau  in  particular. 
As  a  writer  Sieyes  was  bold,  logical,  direct  between  the  pre- 
miss and  the  conclusion  ;  as  a  politician  he  was  circumspect 
and  even  timid.  One  of  the  few  eminent  Frenchmen  who 
steered  a  clear  course  from  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  to  the 
conferment  of  dictatorial  power  upon  Kapoleon  Bonaparte  ;  a 
man  with  scarcely  an  enemy  and  without  a  single  intimate 
friend,  it  was  he  who  first  openly  maintained  that  the  Third- 
Estate  of  France  was  the  French  nation — an  idea  which  it  is 
the  distinction  of  Mirabeau  to  have  converted  into  its  politi- 
cal realisation. 

Wlicit  is  the  Third-Estate  ?  Such  was  the  question  whicli 
Sieyes  undertook  to  answer  in  a  celebrated  pamphlet  which 
appeared  in  1789.  The  Third-Estate,  according  to  the  abbe, 
is,  or  ouglit  to  be,  or  at  the  very  least  might  be,  everything ; 
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whereas  in  France  it  had  hitherto  been  nothing.  It  is  a  com- 
plete nation  in  itself ;  providing  the  whole  rank  and  file  of 
the  army,  of  the  church,  of  the  law,  of  the  administration,  of 
every  profession  and  trade  and  branch  of  industry.  It  was 
only  from  the  privileged  positions  in  all  these  spheres  tliat  it 
had  been  excluded ;  but  it  was  capable  of  supplying  worthy 
candidates  for  any  and  every  post,  however  exalted.  It  could 
dispense  with  tlie  rest  of  the  nation,  but  the  rest  of  the  nation 
could  not  exist  without  it.  Hence  it  followed  tliat  the  lofty 
position  from  which  it  was  excluded  was  its  by  the  highest 
right,  whilst  the  privileged  orders  Mere  merely  usurpers. 
Doubtless  there  had  been  exceptions.  Sieyes  admits,  but 
makes  light  of  them.  "  If  this  exclusion,"  he  proceeds,  "  is  a 
social  crime  against  the  Third-Estate,  can  it  at  least  be  said 
that  it  is  serviceable  to  the  public  good  ?  Wiiat  1  are  not  the 
effects  of  monopoly  well  known  ?  If  it  discourages  those 
whom  it  rejiels,  do  we  not  know  that  it  deteriorates  those 
whom  it  favours  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  every  work  which  is 
exempt  from  competition  will  be  made  more  expensively  and 
more  indifferently  ?"  Sieyes  has  no  pity  on  the  classes  which 
he  proves  to  be  occupying  a  false  position.  His  logic 
crushes  them,  and  it  is  pressed  home.  "  It  is  enough  to  have 
sliown  that  the  alleged  usefulness  of  a  privileged  order  in 
the  public  service  is  but  a  chimera  ;  that  without  it  all  that  is 
toilsome  in  this  service  is  })erfurmed  by  the  Third-Eskate  ; 
that  without  it  the  liigher  positions  would  be  incalculably 
better  filled  ;  that  they  ought  naturally  to  be  the  lot  and  the 
recompense  of  recognised  talents  and  services  ;  and  that,  if 
the  privileged  have  usurped  all  lucrative  and  honourable 
posts,  this  is  at  once  a  hateful  crime  against  the  generality  of 
citizens  and  a  treason  to  the  commonwealth." 

We  see  what  must  be  tlie  practical  conclusion  fiom  such 
reasoning ;  nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of  the  useless 
orders.     "If  the  j)rivil<*ged  order  were  removed,  the  nation 

VOL.  III.  L 
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would  not  be  so  much  the  less,  but  so  much  the  more.  For 
what  is  the  Third-Estate  ?  Everything,  but  everything  that 
is  fettered  and  oppressed.  "What  would  it  bo  without  the 
privileged  order?  Everytliing,  but  everytliing  that  is  free 
and  nourishing.  Nothing  can  proceed  witliout  it  ;  all  would 
proceed  infinitely  better  without  the  other."  AVith  such  a 
nobility  as  that  of  France  in  1789,  this  argument  was  irre- 
sistible ;  for  Sieyes  was  justified  in  describing  the  privileged 
order  in  his  day  as  "  really  a  people  apart,  but  a  false  people, 
which,  being  unable  for  lack  of  useful  organs  to  exist  by  itself, 
has  become  attached  to  a  real  nation,  like  those  vegetable 
excrescences  which  can  only  live  by  the  sap  of  the  plants 
which  they  exhaust  and  dry  up."  Nevertheless,  Sieyes  did 
not  actually  demand  the  suppression  of  the  aristocracy.  That 
came  soon  enough,  and  mainly  by  its  own  fault.  The  demands 
of  the  abbe,  in  the  speech  which  Arthur  Young  heard  him 
read  in  the  Assembly  on  the  15th  of  June  1789,  simply 
proposed  "  to  declare  the  assembly  the  representatives  known 
and  verified  of  the  French  nation,  admitting  the  right  of  all 
absent  deputies  (the  nobility  and  clergy)  to  be  received  among 
them  on  the  verification  of  their  powers."  Mirabeau  would 
have  gone  further,  for  Sieyes'  formulated  proposal  did  not  go 
as  far  as  his  logic.  He  had,  however,  done  enough  ;  he  had 
substituted  the  new  France  for  the  old. 

Sieyes  became  later  on  president  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  First's  senate,  was  created  count,  and  died  at  Paris  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  years.  Wherever  he  may  have  drawn  the 
line  in  his  own  public  actions,  he  could  not  draw  it  for  his 
disciples  during  the  Eevolution  ;  and  every  champion  of 
liberty  in  France  became  then  his  disciple.  His  treatise  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  push  forward  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  upon  the  path  which  had  been  opened  before 
them  ;  there  was  not  a  single  ardent  patriot  who  did  not  feel 
the  full  effect  of  the  argument  so  ably  expounded.     Privilege 
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in  tlie  state  was  doomed  ;  the  judgment  of  tlie  aristocracy 
was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ;  the  absolute  monarchy  of 
the  Third-Estate  was  established.  The  oracle  had  spoken, 
the  afflatus  had  been  given ;  and  thenceforth  it  mattered  little 
that  Sieyes,  or  any  one  else,  should  hold  his  tongue  or  his 
pen.  Tliere  were,  indeed,  many  more  who  were  ready  to 
speak  and  to  write  ;  and  amongst  them  a  fiery,  somewhat 
idealistic,  but  powerful  and  courageous  advocate  of  the 
Republic,  Camille  Desmoulins  ;^  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
age  who  openly  urged  his  compatriots  to  dispense  with  the 
monarchy.  If  La  Boetie  had  been  born  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  a  hateful  tyranny,  one  of  five-and-twenty 
million  victims  of  a  handful  of  selfish  kings  and  minions,  he 
might  have  been  just  such  a  man.  A  classical  student,  who 
had  contracted  from  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  liome 
the  insatiable  thirst  fur  liberty,  and  the  indomitable  courage 
to  pursue  and  to  conquer  it,  who  felt  the  strength  of  his  per- 
suasive powers,  and  who  engrafted  his  own  ardent  faith  upon 
the  souls  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact : — such  was 
Camille  Desmoulins,  who  wrote  two  pamphlets,  PkUosophj  to 
the  French  People  and  Free  France,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  whereto  the  young  lawyer  had  been  sent  by 
the  electors  of  Paris,  and  wherein  he  acted  for  some  time 
as  ]\Iirabeau's  secretary,  ]More  a  writer  than  a  speaker, 
lie  produced  between  November  28,  1789,  and  August  15, 
1791,  a  sort  of  journal  of  pas.sing  events,  issued  from  time  to 
time  in  fly-sheets,  under  tlie  title  o{  Ilerolutions  of  France  and 
Brabant.  His  best  style  almost  disappears  in  these  latter 
productions,  which  al>ound  in  violent  invectives,  not  only 
against  those  who  hindered  tlie  establishment  of  tlie  Republic, 
but  against  such  as  would  have  founded  it  on  a  basis  dilferiug 
from  that  which  he  approved.  During  the  Reigu  of  Terror, 
himsell'at  last  a  victim  of  suspicion  and  invective,  he  wrote 

»  1762-1794. 
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The  Old  Cordelier,  a  biting  satire  in  his  earlier  style,  "vvliich 
helped  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold. 

Desmoulins,  at  his  best,  is  wonderfully  stroiig  and  nervous ; 
his  rhetoric  is  jerky,  full  of  climax,  of  insistance  and  accumu- 
lation, pouring  along  in  a  rapid  stream,  carrying  his  reader 
breathless  to  the  close  of  his  most  declamatory  passages.  Over 
and  over  again  the  paragraphs  of  his  Free  France  read  like  the 
dictation  of  conditions  of  surrender  to  a  besieged  town.  He 
cries  in  one  place, 

"No  more  magistracy  for  money,  no  more  nobility  for  money, 
no  more  inherited  nobility,  no  more  pecuniary  privileges,  no  more 
hereditary  privileges,  no  more  lettres  de  cachet,  no  more  decrees,  no 
morearbitrary  interdicts,no  more  secret  criminal  procedure.  Liberty 
of  trade,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  to  write,  liberty  to  speak.  No 
more  oppressive  ministers,  no  more  plundering  ministers,  no  more 
vice-despot  intendants,  no  more  judgments  by  commission,  no  more 
Richelieus,nomore  Terrays,nomore  Laubardemonts,nomore  Cathe- 
rines de  Medici,  no  more  Isabellas  of  Bavaria,  no  more  Charles'  the 
Ninth, no  more  Louis' the  Eleventh,  no  more  shops  for  place  and  hon- 
our at  the  Dubarrys  and  Polignacs.  All  the  dens  of  thieves  shall 
be  destro3'^ed,  that  of  the  rapporteur  and  that  of  the  attorney,  those 
of  the  stock-jobbers  and  the  monopolists,  of  the  auctioneers, 
and  of  the  sham-brokers.  The  quashing  of  the  council  which 
has  quashed  everything.  The  extinction  of  the  Parliaments 
which  have  registered,  decreed,  torn  so  much,  and  been  so  much 
my-lorded — let  their  very  name  and  memory  perish.  Suppression 
of  the  arbitrary  tribunal  of  the  marshals  of  France.  Suppression 
of  the  tribunals  of  exception.  Suppression  of  the  manorial  courts. 
The  same  law  for  everybody.  Let  all  books  of  feudal  jurispru- 
dence, fiscal  jurisprudence,  jurisprudence  of  the  tithes,  jurispru- 
dence of  the  chase,  make  up  the  fire  of  next  St.  John's  Day. 
That  indeed  would  be  a  bonfire,  and  the  grandest  ever  given  to 
the  people.  .  .  .  Yes,  all  this  good  will  come  about;  yes, 
this  happy  revolution,  this  regeneration  will  be  accomplished; 
no  power  on  earth  is  able  to  prevent  it.  Sublime  result  of 
philosophy,  of  liberty,  and  of  patriotism  !  We  have  become  in- 
vincible." 
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It  was  a  fact,  and  all  France  perceived  it ;  for  the  annj 
shared  the  popular  intoxication,  and  without  a  coujp  cVitat  the 
people  must  necessarily  be  supreme.  When  the  Bastille  fell, 
Desmoulius  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  it.  On  the  4th  of 
August  1789,  the  duke  de  Xoailles  himself  proposed  the 
redemption  of  feudal  rights  and  the  suppression  of  i)ersonal 
services.  The  duke  du  Chatelet  proposed  the  coaversion  of 
the  tithes  into  a  pecuniary  tax.  The  bishop  of  Chartres 
proposed  the  suppression  of  the  exclusive  game-laws  ;  the 
count  de  Virieu  that  of  small  pigeon-houses  and  dovecots. 
Other  loug-standing  abuses  shared  the  same  fate  j  the  nobility 
and  higher  clergy,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  had  not  yet 
deserted  their  posts,  vied  amongst  themselves  in  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  stripped  themselves  of  the  least  just 
of  their  ancient  privileges.^ 

Desmoulins  raises  a  cry  of  joy  so  fervid,  so  ecstatic,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  being  perhaps  the  most  exalted 
passage  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  IJevolution.     llu  writes  : 

"  ^  Haec  nox  est,'  this  night  we  have  escaped  from  our  miser- 
able Egyptian  bondage.  Tliis  night  has  exterminated  tlit  wild 
boars,  the  rabbits,  and  all  the  vermin  wliicli  devours  our  crups.'' 
Tiiis  nigiit  abolished  the  tithes  and  perquisites  of  the  clergy. 
Tliis  night  has  aboli.shed  the  annates  and  dispensations,  lias  taken 
the  keys  of  lieaven  from  an  Alexander  VL,  and  given  them  to 
good  conscience.  ...  0  night  di.sastrous  to  the  great  chandler, 
the  registrars,  the  bailiffs,  the  attorneys,  the  secretaries,  the  under- 

'  F.  A.  Mi^'nct,  HiMoire  clc  larivoTutiixn  franrnuic,  ph.  i. 

-  Writinj^  on  the  30th  of  August  1788,  Artlmr  Young  says  :—"  For  u 
few  daj.s  i>a.st  I  have  been  jM-'steieJ  (about  Oningp,  LiUe,  Urgon,  etc.), 
with  all  the  mob  of  the  country  shooting:  one  wouKl  think  that  e\tiy  ru.sty 
gun  in  IVovcncc  is  at  work,  killing  all  sorts  of  birds  ;  the  shot  has  falh-n  five 
or  six  times  in  my  chaise  and  about  my  ears.  The  National  Assembly  have 
declared  that  every  man  ha.s  a  right  to  kill  game  on  his  own  land ;  and 
advancing  this  maxim  so  absurd  ns  a  declaration,  though  so  wi.se  as  a  law, 
without  any  statute  or  jirovision  to  stM-ure  the  light  of  the  game  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  Soil,  according  to  tiio  tenor  of  the  vote,  have,  as  1  am  everywhere 
informed,  filled  all  tk"  ficliU  of  France  with  sportsmen  to  a  great  diariment " 
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secretaries,  the  solicitous  beauties,  porters,  valets,  advocates, 
people  of  the  royal  household,  all  the  tribe  of  rapine !  Night 
disastrous  to  all  the  lilood-suckers  of  the  state,  the  financiers,  the 
courtiers,  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  abbes,  canonesses,  abbesses, 
priors,  and  sub-priors.  .  .  .  But  0  night  delightful,  0  vere  heata 
nox,  for  a  thousand  young  recluses,  Bernardiues,  Benedictines, 
Visitandines,  when  they  shall  be  visited  by  the  Bernardino, 
Benedictine,  Carmelite  fathers !  .  .  .  0  happy  night  for  the 
merchant,  to  whom  freedom  of  trade  is  assured  !  Happy  for  the 
artisan,  whose  industr}''  is  free  and  his  ardour  encouraged,  who 
will  no  longer  work  for  a  master,  and  will  himself  receive  his 
Avages !  Happy  for  the  cultivator,  whose  property  returns  him 
at  least  one-tenth  more  by  the  suppi'ession  of  the  tithes  and 
feudal  rights  !  Hai)py,  in  short,  for  all,  since  the  barriers  which 
closed  almost  every  road  to  honour  and  employment  are  forced 
and  broken  down  for  ever,  and  there  exist  between  Frenchmen 
no  longer  any  distinctions  save  those  of  virtue  and  talent." 

Camille  Desnioulins  was  a  literary  descendant  of  the 
ancient  classical  historians  and  orators  ;  and  this  passage 
shows  him,  farther,  to  be  a  foster-brother  of  Rabelais.  It 
would  have  shown  it  still  more  distinctly  if  it  had  not  seemed 
advisable  to  omit  the  most  malicious  strokes  of  a  pencil 
which  drew  for  an  age  more  comprehensive  in  its  tastes  than 
the  present  one.  His  satire,  always  trenchant,  was  sometimes 
a  little  too  pnngent  for  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  here  is 
a  castigatiou  of  the  organised  tyranny  of  Robespierre  and  his 
fellow  Jacobins  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  He  is 
overtly  describing  the  condition  of  Rome  under  the  Cnesars, 
after  the  manner  of  Tacitus  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  of  Paris  and 
the  Terrorists  that  he  writes.  That,  to  begin  with,  is  half  the 
satire  ;  the  remainder  is  filled  in  in  detail. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  show  joy  at  the  death  of  a  friend,  of  a 
relative,  if  one  Avould  not  run  the  risk  of  pei-ishing  oneself.  Men 
feai-ed  lest  fear  itself  should  render  them  culpable.  Everything 
gave  umbrage  to  the  tyrant.     If  a  citizen  was  popular,  he  was 
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a  rival  of  the  prince,  who  might  stir  up  civil  war.  Suspecti-d.  If  on 
the  other  hand  one  eschewed  popularity,  and  clung  to  one's  own 
fireside,  this  retired  life  made  you  the  object  of  remark  ;  you  had 
been  bidding  for  consideration.  Suspected.  "Were  you  rich  ; 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  the  people  being  corrnjited  by  your 
bribery.  Suspecteil.  Were  you  poor;  what !  invincil)le  emperor, 
wc  must  watch  this  man  more  closel)'.  There  is  no  intriguer 
like  him  who  has  nothing.  Suspected.  Were  you  of  a  gloomy  or 
melancholy  turn,  or  careless  in  your  dress  ;  the  cause  of  your 
dejection  was  the  good  state  of  public  affairs.  Suspected.  If, 
again,  a  citizen  indulged  in  high  living  and  indigestions,  he  was 
only  rejoicing  because  the  emperor  had  had  that  attack  of  gout, 
which  was  fortunately  a  trifle ;  we  must  make  him  feel  that  his 
majesty  is  still  in  the  vigour  of  life.  Suspected.  Was  he  virtu- 
ous and  austere  in  his  manners  ;  good  !  A  new  Brutus,  who  pre- 
sumed, by  his  pallor  and  his  Jacobin's  wig  to  reproach  an  amiable 
and  well-curled  court.  Suspected.  Was  he  a  jihilosopher,  an 
orator,  or  a  poet ;  it  was  very  becoming  to  have  more  renown 
th.in  those  who  governed !  Could  it  be  suffered  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  author  on  the  fourth  story  than 
to  the  emperor  in  his  state-box  %  Suspected.  And  to  all  these 
suspected  ones  the  prince  sent  orders  to  summon  their  phNsiciau 
or  apothecary  and  choose,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  kind  of 
death  tliat  pleased  them  most.  .  .  .  The  death  of  so  many  com- 
mendalde  citizens  seemed  a  smaller  calamity  than  the  insolence 
and  scandalous  fortune  of  tiieir  murderers  and  denunciators. 
Day  by  day  the  informer,  sacred  and  inviolable,  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  dwellings  of  the  d«'ad,  and  carried  off 
some  valuable  inh<'ritance.  Denunciation  was  the  only  means  of 
getting  on  in  the  wi>rM.  .  .  .  As  were  the  accusers,  so  were  the 
judges.  The  tribunals,  protectors  of  life  and  property,  had  be- 
come butcheries,  where  what  was  calh-d  jiunishment  and  con- 
fiscation was  but  plund<.T  and  assassination." 

Tlie  .satirist  was  not  careful  to  maintain  his  transparent 
cloak  to  the  end. 

"  It  is  for  those  who,  reading  these  graphic  pictures  of  tyranny, 
may  have  found  in  thfm  any  uidiappy  resemblance  to  tiieir  own 
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conduct,  to  lay  them  to  heart  and  correct  it ;  for  it  will  never  be 
believed  that  the  portrait  of  a  tjraut,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the 
greatest  painter  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  historian  of  jihilosophers, 
can  have  become  the  life-sketch  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  and  that 
that  which  Tacitus  called  despotism,  and  the  w^orst  of  govern- 
ments, can,  eighteen  centuries  later,  be  called  in  our  days  liberty, 
and  the  best  of  all  possible  states  of  existence." 

Caniille  Desmoulins  did  his  best  to  check  the  mad  rage 
displayed  by  the  popular  leaders  in  the  later  phases  of  the 
Revolution.  He  urged  tlie  formation  of  a  "  Committee  of 
Clemency,"  as  the  best  means  of  conciliating  parties  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  public  distrust.  But  he  was  unable  to 
struggle  against  the  powerful  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to 
whose  jealousy  and  resentment  he  at  length  fell  a  victini. 
Amongst  those  who  at  the  same  time  withstood  the  excesses 
of  Eobespierre,^  Saint-Just,-  and  their  friends,  were  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,^  de  Lacroix,  and  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,''  who 
laboured  to  bring  about  a  coalition  between  the  Montagne — 
the  ultra-republican  party — and  the  Eight  in  the  Assembly, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  independence.  It  v.'as  but  one  of  a 
thousand  intrigues  of  a  period  during  which  the  possession  of 
power  was  reserved  for  the  bold  and  the  violent,  and  whereof 
the  literature  is  comprised  chiefly  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time.^ 

1  1758-1794.     2  1767-1794.     =*  1755-1794.     ^  1754-1794.     ^  Die^i  i^  1797. 

®  To  the  two  or  three  Parisian  journals  existing  at  the  beginning  of  1789, 
that  year  added  no  less  than  eighteen,  besides  minor  ephemeral  sheets  with- 
out number.  Eight  more,  of  greater  or  less  pretension,  Avere  added  in  1790  ; 
five  in  1791,  and  twelve  in  1792.  The  tempestuous  year  which  succeeded 
contributed  only  two  papers  of  note — the  Journal  de  la  Montague,  written  by 
Laveaux,  Thomas  Eousseau,  and  otliers  ;  and  Le  Mougiff  of  Gefl'roy.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  significant  literary  fact  that,  of  the  forty-three  newspapers  founded 
in  the  years  1789-1792,  only  twelve  survived  the  year  1793.  The  best  written 
of  these  short-lived  oflspring  of  the  Revolution  were  the  two  papers  already 
mentioned,  edited  by  Desmoulins  ;  La  Chrovique  de  Paris,  conducted  by  Con 
dorcet,  Millan,  "NToel,  and  others  ;  L'Ami  du  Pciqylc,  by  Marat ;  Lc  Journal  des 
DibaCs,  by  Bariere,    Louvet,  and  their  coadjiitois  ;  L'Orateur  du  Pcuplc,  by 
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§  3.  PiOYALisT  Pamphleteers. 

Eivarol/  ^vlio  for  two  years  conducted  tlie  newspaper  Lc& 
Actcs  des  Apotres  in  the  interest  of  the  monarchy,  and  who,, 
unpopular  as  was  his  cause,  added  to  his  work  sucli  a  charm 
of  wit  and  brilliancy  as  to  rival  the  Rcvolutio-ns  of  France  and 
Brabant,  directed  his  satire  at  first  and  chiefly  against  Mira- 
beau  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  great  dislocation  of  ideas 
and  social  ties  during  the  epoch  of  the  devolution  that 
Mirabeau's  brother,  nicknamed  Mirabeau  Tonneau,"  was 
amongst  the  fellow-labourers  of  liivarol.  He  was  further 
assisted  by  Champcenetz,^  Lally-Tollendal,'*  the  Count  de 
Montlosier,  and  others  of  minor  note  ;  and  the  gallant,  band 
fought  for  some  time  with  great  vigour  and  effect  for  the 
declining  cause  of  monarchy,  whose  speedy  downfall  they 
were  not  able  to  foresee  or  willing  to  anticipate.  It  was, 
once  again,  the  natural  French  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
Frenchmen,  satire  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  alternating  with 
satire  of  a  kind  by  no  means  delicate,  irony,  persijfflagc, 
iimuendo,  suggestion  which  cut  and  wounded  to  the  quick, 
and  which  was  more  formidable,  and  consequently  more 
resented,  than  the  most  outrageous  invective  or  the  most 
severe  logic. 

The  first  number  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles  consisted  of 
"  the  Introduction,"  and  was  published  on  the  2d  of  November 
1789.     Mirabeau  is  here  descril)ed  under  the  name  of  Marcel, 


Marat  and  Freron,  Lc  Patriolc  Frau^ais  ;  by  Brissot,  Lea  Miolutimis  de  Paris, 
hy  Prudhonime  ;  La  DohcIia  de  Fcr,  liy  Aiiadiarsis  Clootz  ;  Lii  Grande  Joic  du 
Ptre  Dwh/'nf,  }>y  ITebcrt ;  Ze  Df/em^rur  dr.  la  Constitution,  by  llobi'spifrru — all 
thesis  bcin;^  Ucpiiblican  ; — and  Les  Actcs  d>'s  Ap6'res,  by  Kivarol,  I'tlticr,  and 
their  friends  ;  L'Amidu  Hoi,  Im Fcuille du  Jour,  by  Parisot ;  and  tlie  Xouvellea 
PolUiqius,  contributed  toby  Morellet  and  otliers — these  being  Royalist  in  their 
tendency. 

1  1753-1801.  '  17.M-17f'2.  '  1759-1794. 

*  1751-1830  »  1755-1838. 
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and  the  picture  is  an  etching  in  tlie  true  style  of  eighteenth- 
century  art.  "A  short  stature,  no  dignity  of  bearing,  no 
grace  of  attitude,  a  bilious  hue,  a  corpse-like  figure,  with 
haggard  eyes,  livid  cheeks,  a  twitching  mouth,  a  shaggy  brow, 
bristly  hair,  a  gnarled  neck,  short  arms,  legs  sadly  shrunken, 
a  harsh  low  voice  in  the  diapason  of  seductiveness,  or  horribly 
resonant  in  the  accents  of  rage  ;  this  was  wliat  drew  the 
gaping  mob  after  him." 

Of  the  Duke  d'Orleans^  the  satirist  writes:  "As  extremes 
meet,  and  nature  delights  in  contrasts,  I  am  every  way  induced 
to  believe  that  Charles  the  Bad  had  united  his  lot  with  that 
of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  princess,  but  that,  strange  to  the 
charms  of  sensibility,  he  continually  prostituted  his  dignity 
by  the  basest  excesses  ;  that  the  characteristics  of  the  wife,  a 
masterpiece  of  candour  and  modesty,  formed  a  complete  con- 
trast with  the  figure,  stunted  by  debauchery,  which  distin- 
guished her  ignoble  husband." 

Such  was  the  spirit  with  which  Eivarol  entered  the  arena ; 
and  if  he  did  not  always  fight  with  a  bludgeon,  his  blows 
were  rarely  less  vigorous  than  these.  His  attack  on  the 
Jansenist  Camus,^  an  upright  though  a  violent  controver- 
sialist, whose  crimson  complexion  had  earned  for  him  the 
nickname  of  drapcau  rouge,  was  still  more  open  and  bitter. 

"  The  immoderate  use  of  wine,  whilst  it  has  weakened  the 
head  of  M.  Camus,  has  prodigiously  coloured  his  face  ;  moreover, 
he  has  very  little  Avit  and  a  great  eagerness  to  talk ;  for,  never 
finding  soon  enough  the  foolish  things  which  he  wishes  to  say, 
and  the  insult  which  he  is  minded  to  retort,  he  cannot  get  rid  of 
his  anger,  which  has  necessarily  disordered  his  judgment  and 
inflamed  his  colour.  Finally,  he  is  an  outrageous  Jansenist,  and 
the  heat  of  intolerance  which  consumes  his  soul  ilkimines  liis 
face ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  is  red,  very  red,  as  red  as 
a  flag ;  hut  it  is  the  only  connection  which  exists  between  them, 
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and  to  be  convinced  of  it  one  need  only  cast  one's  ej'cs  on  the 
effects  which  they  produce.  The  red  flag  is  only  unfurled  in 
order  to  terrify  the  wicked,  to  restrain  the  seditious,  to  suppress 
revolts,  to  restore  order,  and  to  preserve  the  city  from  pillage, 
murder,  and  incendiari.sm.  M.  Camus,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
shows  himself,  acts,  and  speaks,  in  order  to  frighten  the  good,  to 
create  trouble,  to  sow  discord,  to  increase  agitation,  to  mislead 
the  people,  to  conduct  them  to  new  excesses,  and  to  turn  tlu-m 
upon  new  victims." 

Amongst  Eivarol's  assistants  should  also  be  mentioned 
two  lawyers  of  honest  repute  and  more  than  respectable 
ability,  whose  zeal  for  king  and  aristocracy  were  expressed  in 
elegant  phrase,  in  bold  and  piquant  satire — I  mean  Suleau* 
and  Bergasse."  The  former,  trained  to  arms,  found  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  lie  has 
left  behind  him  a  worthy  memorial  of  his  forensic  skill  in 
liis  Fidclissimcc  Ficardorum  gaiti,  or  You  sleep,  Picard,  and 
Louis  is  ill  cJiaius.  He  was  a  somewhat  indiscriminate 
satirist ;  or  at  all  events  he  would  not  refrain  from  oe<'a.sion- 
ally  giving  a  back-handed  blow  to  his  friends.  In  his  inge- 
nious reply  ^  to  Xecker's  Projct  d'Ohscr ration,  a  Letter  to  ike 
Kiiifj  concerning  the  decree  of  the  Assemhhj  upon  Titles,  NameSy 
and  Armorial  Bearings,  contesting  the  minister's  view  that 
Louis  would  not  be  wise  to  resist  the  Assembly,  and  to  destroy 
the  good  understanding  between  it  and  the  king,  Suleau 
attains  the  height  of  polished  irony.     lie  says — 

"  As  tiiough  the  king,  or  rather  his  council,  had  not  alrea<ly 
committed  folMes  enoirgh  on  his  own  behalf,  and  it  were  neces- 
sary for  him  also  to  cover  those  of  the  Assendily  b}'  associating 
himself  therewith  by  a  formal  contradiction  !  .  .  .  I  will  not 
speak  to  you  of  the  king's  dignity ;  we  no  longer  waste  time 
over  these  trifles  ;  but  I  suppose  that  your  republican  philosophy 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  dissociate  hira  from  the  bonds  of  jirobity, 
or  from  the  fetters  of  delicacy.     Now,  I  will  at.k  you  widi  what 
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force  he  would  venture,  in  order  to  maintain  at  any  price  a  per- 
fect agreement  between  himself  and  the  Assembly,  to  discuss 
seriously  a  question  of  state,  which  is  not,  in  his  eyes,  so  much 
as  open  to  discussion  ]  What  is  this  game  of  connivance,  this 
part  of  an  accomplice,  which  you  would  establish  between  the 
king  and  the  Assembly,  in  order  irrevocably  to  despoil  a  numerous 
and  distinguished  class  of  prerogatives  and  properties  of  which 
he  acknowledges  both  the  fitness  .and  the  legality  ?  ...  It  is, 
indeed,  jiermitted  to  the  king  to  believe,  but  it  Avould  be  terrible 
if  he  were  to  declare,  even  implicitly,  that  the  nobility  has 
deserved  its  fate,  first  by  the  inconsistency  of  its  efforts,  and 
again  by  the  meekness  of  its  resignation." 

Here  is  a  manifest  bitterness  towards  king  and  aristocracy  ; 
but  there  is  no  mistaking  for  whom  the  gravity  of  the  irony 
is  intended.  It  will  be,  I  suppose,  needless  to  say  that 
Suleau  did  not  die  in  his  bed.  He  Avas  foully  massacred  by 
some  of  the  mob  of  Paris. 

Bergasse  was  opposed  to  Beaumarchais  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  the  banker  Kornmann,  as  we  have  already  seen.  He 
was  a  man  of  substantial  ability  and  influence,  who  was  re- 
turned by  Lyons  to  the  States-General,  and  there  cast  in  his 
lot  with  "  the  Eight,"  but  quitted  the  Parliamentary  and 
Constitutional  arena  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  Assembly 
was  more  liberal  than  himself  He  declared  his  resolution  in 
eloquent  and  even  convincing  terms,  which  prove  everything, 
except  his  wisdom  in  giving  up  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  states — 

"  I  must  preserve  a  disgraceful  silence  ;  I  must  resign  the 
sacred  cause  of  the  people,  ever  the  toy  of  ambitious  men  who 
lead  it  astray,  or  of  tyrants  who  oppress  it.  No,  no  !  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  all  my  independ- 
ence of  mind,  all  my  courage  of  resolve,  all  my  force  of  conscience  ; 
in  order  not  to  desert  like  a  coward  the  honourable  post  of 
defender  to  humanity  and  to  liberty,  I  repeat,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  I  will  never  subscribe  that  portion  of  your  oath 
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svhich,  loading  my  opinions  with  chains,  condemning  me  to  a 
passive  obedience,  whilst  religion  exacts  but  a  reasonable  obedi- 
ence, would  prevent  me  from  successfully  pursuing  my  favourite 
studies — the  study  of  morality  and  of  legislation,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  study  of  morality  and  of  liberty." 

Chamfort^  is  hardly  a  royalist  literary  man.  A  foundling, 
he  was,  thanks  to  his  wit  and  his  handsome  appearance,  well 
received  and  even  patronised  by  the  nobility  ;  and  not  too 
severely  criticised  by  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  thanks  to 
some  fugitive  poetical  pieces,  two  small  comedies,  .some  tales, 
and  the  praises  of  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine,  of  which  the  first 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  the  other  by  the 
Academy  of  Marseille.  "When  the  revolution  broke  out  he 
embraced  its  principles  with  enthu.siasm,  became  the  literary 
adviser  of  Mirabeau,  but  found  out  too  late  that  he  had  no 
longer  a  friend  left  with  sufficient  money  to  give  him  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  or  wealthy  enough  to  take  him  out  for  a 
drive.  He  saw  then  the  error  of  his  ways,  repented,  and  was 
going  to  be  arrested,  when  he  attempted  to  kill  himself,  first 
with  a  pistol,  and  then  by  slashing  himself  with  a  razor.  He 
lingered  for  some  time,  and  it  is  said  nn'ght  have  been  cured 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  iinprudence  of  his  doctor,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  for  Chamfort  what  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  able  to  do  for  himself,  namely,  to  kill  him  efficaciously. 
His  wit,  which  shines  chiefly  in  his  sayings,  is  that  of  a  mis- 
anthropical egotist,  for,  to  quote  his  own  maxim,  "in  fre- 
quenting  men    the    heart    must    either   break   or    become 

hardened." 

»  1741-1791. 
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§  1.  Literature  during  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 

When  the  most  violent  storms  of  the  Eevohition  had 
passed  away,  La  Harpe  ^  sat  down  and  wrote  in  his  Memoirs 
as  follows : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday,  and  yet  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1788.  "We  were  at  table,  in  the  house  of  one  of  our 
colleagues  at  the  Academy,  a  gentleman  of  high  position  and  a 
man  of  wit.  The  company  was  numerous  and  varied — courtiers, 
lawyers,  men  of  letters,  Academicians.  We  had  been  well  treated, 
according  to  the  wont  of  our  host.  At  dessert  the  wines  of 
Malmsey  and  Constance  added  to  our  well-bred  cheerfulness  that 
sort  of  liberty  which  does  not  always  maintain  the  Avell-bred  tone. 
Men  had  then  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  everjtliing  is  for- 
given if  it  leads  to  a  laugh.  Ciiampfort  had  read  to  us  his 
impious  and  libertine  stories,  and  the  ladies  of  distinction  had 
listened  without  even  resorting  to  their  fans.  Then  followed  a 
flood  of  jests  upon  religion.  One  quoted  a  tirade  from  the 
Pucellc,  another  repeated  certain  philosophical  verses  of  Diderot. 
.  .  .  One  alone  of  the  guests  had  taken  no  part  in  all  this  lively 
conversation.  .  .  It  was  Cazotte,  a  pleasant  and  original  man, 
but  unfortunately  infatuated  by  the  dreams  of  the  ilhiminati.  He 
began  to  .speak,  in  the  most  serious  tone  :  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he, 
'  be  content ;  you  Avill  all  see  this  great  revolution  which  you 
desire  so  much.  You  know  that  I  am  something  of  a  prophet, 
and  T  repeat  that  you  will  see  it.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  what  will 
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come  of  this  revolution,  what  will  happen  to  all  of  you  that  are 
here  ? '  '  Ah,  let  us  hear,'  said  Con  Jorcet,  with  his  sly  and 
simple  smile  ;  '  a  philosopher  is  not  sorry  to  come  across  a  pro- 
phet.' '  You,  Monsieur  de  Condorcet,  wfll  die  on  the  pavement 
of  a  prison-cell ;  you  wuU  die  of  poison  which  you  will  have  taken 
to  escape  the  executioner,  of  poison  which  the  luck  of  that  time 
M-ill  compel  you  to  carry  always  with  you.'  At  first  there  was 
great  astonishment ;  then  they  laughed  with  the  utmost  gaiety. 
'What  may  all  this  have  in  common  with  philosophy  and  the 
reign  of  reason  ? '  'It  is  exactly  as  I  tell  you  ;  it  is  in  the  name 
of  philosophy,  of  humanity,  of  liberty,  it  is  under  the  reign  of 
reason  that  you  will  end  thus ;  and  it  will  be  veritalily  a  reign 
of  reason,  for  it  will  have  temples,  and  indeed  there  will  be  no 
other  temples  in  all  France  at  that  time  save  those  of  reason.  .  .  . 
You,  Monsieur  de  Champfort,  you  will  cut  your  veins  with  two- 
and-twenty  strokes  of  a  razor,  and  yet  you  will  only  die  months 
afterwards.  You,  Monsieur  Vicq  d'Azyr,  will  not  open  your 
veins  yourself,  but  you  will  have  them  opened  six  times  in  one 
day,  in  the  midst  of  an  attack  of  gout,  to  lie  the  more  sure  of 
your  death ;  and  you  will  die  in  the  night.  You,  Monsieur  de 
Nicolai,  on  the  scaffold ;  you,  Monsieur  Bailly,  on  the  scaffold  ; 
you.  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  on  the  scaffold  ;  .  .  .  you,  ]\Ion- 
sieur  Roucher,  also  on  the  scaffold.'  '  O,  then,  we  shall  be 
worsted  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  ? '  '  Not  at  all ;  as  I  have 
said,  you  Avill  then  be  governed  by  philosophy  and  reason  alone. 
They  who  will  treat  you  thus  will  be  all  philosophers,  will  con- 
tinually have  in  their  mouths  the  phrases  you  have  been  uttering 
for  an  hour  past ;  they  will  repeat  all  your  maxims,  will  quote 
like  you  the  verses  of  Diderot  and  the  Pucdlc'  '  AikI  when  will 
all  this  happen?'  'Six  years  will  not  pass  before  all  that  1  have 
told  you  is  accomplished.'  '  Here  are  plenty  of  miracles,'  said 
La  Harpe,  '  aiul  you  do  not  put  me  down  for  anything.'  '  You 
will  con:e  in  for  a  mirach-  at  least  as  extraordinary  ;  you  will 
then  be  a  Christian.*  '  Ah,'  replied  Champfort,  '  I  am  relieved  ; 
if  we  are  only  to  die  when  La  Harpe  is  a  Christian,  we  are  im- 
mortal.' '  For  one  reason,' then  .tiaid  the  Duche.ss  de  (Jramont, 
'we  women  are  very  fortunati;  not  to  count  for  anything  in  revo- 
lutions. It  is  an  axiom  that  they  take  no  trouble  about  us  and 
our  sex.'  .  .  .  '  Your  sex,  latlies,  will  not  protect  you  thi.-i  time. 
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.  .  .  You  will  be  treated  just  like  men,  with  no  distinction  what- 
ever. .  .  .  You,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  will  he  led  to  the  scafTold. 
you  and  many  other  ladies  with  you,  in  a  cart,  with  your 
arms  tied  behind  you.'  • '  Ah,  I  hope,  in  that  case,  that  I  shall  at 
least  have  a  carriage  draped  in  black.'  '  No,  madame,  greater 
ladies  than  yourself  will  go  like  you  in  a  cart,  their  hands 
bound  behind  them.'  '  Greater  ladies  !  what  !  princesses  of  the 
blood?'  'Greater  ladies  still.'  .  .  .  They  began  to  find  the  jest 
a  little  strong.  Madame  de  Gramont,  in  order  to  dissipate  the 
cloud,  did  not  dwell  upon  this  last  reply,  and  contented  herselt 
with  saying  in  a  lighter  tone  :  '  You  will  see  he  does  not  mean 
to  leave  me  so  much  as  a  confessor.'  '  No,  madame,  you  will  not 
have  one,  you  nor  any  one  else ;  the  last  victim  who  will  have 
one  as  a  favour  Avill  be '  .  .  .  He  paused  for  a  moment.  '  Well, 
then,  who  is  the  happy  mortal  who  will  have  this  privilege  ? ' 
'  It  is  the  only  privilege  which  will  remain  to  him,  and  that  man 
will  be  the  king  of  France.'  " 

The  fiction  is  graphic  enough  to  be  true  ;  for  the  events  here 
recorded  in  the  shape  of  predictions  are  but  sober  facts.  The 
drama  of  the  revolution  ended  in  blood  ;  and  amongst  the 
victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  more  than  one  man  of 
letters  from  whom  the  woi'ld  had  already  received  much,  and 
might,  if  they  had  lived,  have  received  infinitely  more.  The 
new  order,  dawning  in  violence,  was  not  to  be  established 
without  many  a  shock  ;  and  literature,  which  was  to  reap  so 
rich  a  harvest  from  the  new  emancipation,  was  first  of  all  to  be 
checked  iu  its  course,  not  only  by  the  persecution  and  death 
of  its  votaries,  but  also  by  the  partial  eclipse  of  letters  behind 
the  constellation  of  social  and  political  ideas,  which  passed 
from  conception  to  action  without  pausing  for  the  mediation 
of  written  words.  The  world  owes  special  recognition  to  an 
author  who  dies  young,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  his 
death.  The  bough  that  is  snapped  might  have  grown  straight  ; 
Apollo's  wreath  might  have  budded  into  its  expected  glories  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  that  which  Adonais  has  done  is  seldom  the 
best  of  which  he  was  capable.     The  French  Revolution  had 
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its  Adonais  in  Andre  Chunier/ — "the  young  swan  m-1io  died 
strangled  by  its  bloody  hands."  -  As  for  La  Harpe,  he 
escaped  with  his  conversion  ;  but  one  of  his  fellow-guests  in  the 
mythical  supper,  Eoucher,^  author  of  a  mediocre,  or  at  least 
unerpial  poem,  on  The  Months,  rode  to  his  death  upon  the 
same  tumbril  with  the  younger  Clienier.  La  Harpe  had  no 
mercy  on  Jean-Jacques  liousseau,  whilst  the  earth  had  scarcely 
settled  upon  his  coffin  ;  he  had  hardly  more  for  riouchcr,  who 
had  helped  to  feed  the  guillotine.  Eoucher  had  been  faithful 
to  ideas  of  whieh  La  Ilarpe  had  purged  himself ;  and  I  he  latter 
could  not  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out,  in  more 
than  a  hundred  octavo  pages,  read  in  the  Lycee,  how  egregi- 
ously  the  author  of  The  Months  violated  some  of  the  com- 
monest rules  (if  poetry,  how  he  murdered  his  Alexandrines, 
and  suffered  his  verses  to  trample  each  other  to  death.  Yet 
Roucher  undoubtedly  had  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  the  lines 
■which  he  sent  from  Saint-Lazare  to  his  wife  and  children, 
written  under  his  jiortrait,  bear  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
fact.* 

It  was  on  the  2;jth  of  July  1 794  (the  seventh  Thcimidor  of 
the  second  year  of  the  liepublic)  that  Voucher  and  Audri? 
Ch6nier  met  their  death.  The  latter,  who  was  then  in  his 
thirty-first  year,  had  hardly  printed  a  line,  and  his  poems 
were  only  published  for  the  first  time  in  1819.  Jjut  amongst 
liis  friends  he  already  had  a  reputation  ;  they  had  seen  much 
that  he  had  m  litten,  and  e.xpectcd  great  things  of  him.  He 
was  born  at  Constantinople,  being  the  third  son  of  the  Consul- 
Genei-al  of  Franco  in  Turkey.  His  mother  was  a  witty  and 
beautiful  Greek,  Santi-L'liomaka,  who.se  sister  was  the  grand- 
mother of  M.  Thiers.     Educated   in  France,  fn>l  under  the 

^  1762-1794.       -  U.  \)m  Latouclie,  Notice,  aur  A.  Chillier.       '  17  l.''-17yi. 
*  "  Nc  vou.s  etoniic'Z  jin«,  olijets  .suiTt'-«  ct  iloux. 

Si  quelqiie  air  de  tri.st«.'.s.s«'  ohstrurcit  iiion  vi8n;{e  ; 
Quiind  un  savant  crayon  dfs.siiuiit  ccltc  intake, 
J'uttendais  lecliaraud,  ft  ji-  ii'Mi.siiis  a  vous." 
VOL  III.  M 
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care  of  an  aunt  in  Languedoc,  then  at  tlic  college  of  Navarro, 
he  displayed  great  taste  for  classical  studies,  the  effects  of 
which  are  abiradantly  manifest  in  his  poetical  remains.  One 
of  his  earliest  independent  efforts  was  to  translate  a  poem  of 
Sappho  into  French  verse.  After  commencing  and  immedi- 
ately tirilig  of  a  military  career,  he  came  up  to  Paris  in  178-4, 
and  at  once  found  congenial  friends  in  such  men  as  tlie  painter 
David,^  the  chemist  Lavoisier,  the  poet  Lebrun,^  the  critic 
Palissot,^  and  the  chevalier  de  Pange.^  His  ambition  was 
simply  to  know  all  that  could  be  known ;  he  had  a  soul,  but  not 
a  body  equal  to  the  task,  even  if  his  fate  had  smiled  on  his 
courage.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  few  months  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  he  had  a  severe  illness,  on  recovering  from  which 
he  spent  some  months  in  Switzerland,  in  the  company  of  his  old 
school- fellows,  the  brothers  Trudaine.  Eestored  to  health,  he 
went  to  England  as  secretary  to  the  Count  de  la  Luzerne,  the 
French  ambassador  at  St.  James's  ;  but  unable  to  live  in 
London,^  he  passed  two  or  three  years  in  travelling,  and 
finally  settled  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.     From  this 

11748-1825.  2  1743.1794^  3  1729-1807. 

^  See  bk.  vi.  ch.  iii.  §  2.  «  1764-1796 

®  Andre  Chenier  seems  not  to  have  had  any  great  predilection  for  England. 
After  a  very  poetical  description  of  sea-sickness  {Poesies  diverses,  iii.),  he  finds 
himself  in  London  ■without  friends  or  acquaintances,  "  aupres  d'un  noir  foyer, 
seul,  je  me  plains  du  sort,"  and  then  breaks  out  against  the  English  "  nation 
■  toute  a  vendre  a  qui  pent  la  payer,"  and  against  the  English  youth  whom  we 
see 

"  Au  sortir  du  gymnase  ignorante  et  rustique, 
De  contree  en  contree  aller  au  monde  entier 
Offrir  sa  joie  ignoble  et  son  faste  grossier." 

Even  the  English  poets 

' '  Trop  fiers  pour  etre  esclaves, 
Ont  merae  du  bon  sens  rejete  les  entraves." 
And  That  is  worse,  they  are 

"  Du  genie  etranger  detracteurs  ridicules 
D'eux  niemes  et  d'eux  seuls  admirateurs  credules  .  . 
Tristes  .  .  .  enfles  .  .  .  somhres  et  pesants." 
But  then  "their  sky  is  always  full  of  clouds,"  and  their  "  ile  farouche  "  tor- 
rounded  by  fogs. 
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time  poetry  absorbed  more  and  more  of  his  enthusiasm  ;  and 
he  "worked  upon  tlie  ancient  Greek  model,  "without  for  a 
moment  suflering  his  literary  taste  to  distract  him  from  his 
attachment  to  the  new  ideas  of  his  age  and  his  fatherland. 
These  ideas  he  sought  to  embody  in  the  verses  wliich  were  at 
once  the  occupation  and  the  solace  of  his  existence,  and  which 
his  modesty  scarcely  permitted  him  to  show  to  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  The  elegiac  style  especially  attracted  him  ;  he 
was  the  Chatterton  and  the  Keats  of  France  ;  but  he  was  at 
the  same  time  an  enthusiast  for  liberty,  and  he  soon  threw 
himself  into  the  vortex,  from  which  he  was  only  to  escape  by 
death.  Associating  himself  with  Jioncher,  de  Pange  and 
others,  he  wrote  much  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  which  took  a 
bold  tone  against  the  tendency  to  anarchy  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  aristocratic  reaction  on  the  other,  which  were  already 
clearly  manifesting  themselves. 

His  younger  brother,  Marie- Joseph,^  Avas  likewise  a  child 
of  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  ideas  were  not  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Andre.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  clubs  of  Paris,  tlie  Friends  of  the  Consti- 
UUion,  afterwards  better  known,  more  powerful,  and  more 
sanguinary,  under  the  title  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  which 
Eobespierre  was  the  most  notorious  leader.  Andre  con- 
demned his  brother's  association  with  the  most  extreme  section 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  latter  presently  saw  tliat  lu-  was  being 
carried  too  far,  and  withdrew  from  the  club.  It  was  almost 
their  only  serious  difference,  and  it  has  been  magnified  into 
a  quarrel  dishonouring  to  the  memory  of  both.  But  if  Andrti 
was  more  moderate  in  iiis  views  than  the  younger  brother,  he 

However,  in  liis  li\ mu  ./  la  France,  C'henier  sajs — 

"  Vols  Ic  .siijKTbt!  Anglais,  I'Angliiis  'lont  le  courage 
Xe  s'cst  Hoiimis  qn'aux  lois  d'un  st-not  lilirc  ot  sage, 
Qui  t'('[ii>',  ot,  dans  I'lndt'  eclipsant  ta  siiK-ndeur 
Sar  tei  fautos  sans  nomine  elt-ve  .sa  grandeur." 
>  1764-1811. 
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was  at  least  rash  in  the  expression  of  his  own.  lie  extolled 
Charlotte  Corday,^  the  assassin  of  Marat  ;^  he  attacked  Collot 
d'Herbois^  and  Eobespierre,  and  made  enemies  who  only 
waited  their  opportunity  of  revenge.  He  was  more  chival- 
rous still,  and,  whilst  the  nobility  fled  from  Paris  he 
souglit  and  obtained  from  Malesherbes  tlie  task  of  attending 
upon  tlie  king  in  his  prison.  When  Louis  asked  from  the 
Assembly  which  had  condemned  him  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  people,  it  was  Andre  Chenier  who  wrote  the  text  of  the 
letter.*  His  courage  brought  him  into  imminent  danger, 
and  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to  quit  the  capital.  He 
passed  some  time  at  Eouen  and  Versailles,  maintaining  a  most 
affectionate  correspondence  with  his  brother,  who  was  at  this 
moment  engaged  upon  his  dramas. 

At  Versailles  Andrei  Chenier  might  have  lived  in  com- 
parative peace  until  the  storm  had  passed  ;  but  he  fell  a 
victim  to  an  unfortunate  act  of  generosity.  A  friend  of  his 
had  been  arrested  at  Passy  ;  he  hastened  thither  to  condole 
wdth  the  family  ;  and  whilst  he  was  in  the  house  certain 
officers  came  to  search  for  papers.  Without  warrant  or 
authority  of  any  kind  they  arrested  Chenier  on  suspicion, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  prison  of  Saint-Lazare,  at  Paris. 
In  the  Conciergerie  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  his  elder 
brothers,  Sauveur  de  Chenier,  who  happily  survived  the  thirst 
for  blood.  It  has  been  imputed  to  Marie- Joseph  that  he 
connived  at,  or  Mas  at  least  indifferent  to,  his  brother's  fate. 
Nothing  could  be  more  improbable,  and  by  this  time  the  idea 
has  been  thoroughly  exploded.^  Their  own  aflectionate  corre- 
spondence, the  evidence  of  their  friends,  the  bearing  of  their 
parents  towards  both,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  dismiss  the 
reproach  from  the  consideration  of  the  present  age.  Marie- 
Joseph,  though  a  deputy  for  Versailles,  had  for  some  time 

11768-1793.  21744.1793.  3]750-l796.  *  January  17,  1793. 

"  See  H.  De  Latouche,  Toisics  de  Andre  Chenier,  preliminary  memoir. 
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kept  studiously  away  from  the  Convention.  He  had  become 
unpopular  in  the  tribune,  and  he  was  a  special  object  of 
liobespiene's  hatred.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  useless 
for  him  to  appeal  to  the  men  in  power  for  his  brother's  life, 
and  he  had  the  high  courage  to  abstain  from  a  course  which 
would  certainly  have  hastened  Andre's  fate.  Their  parents 
were  less  prudent,  or  less  able  to  restrain  themselves.  Ciienier's 
father  wearied  the  Convention  with  prayers  for  the  life  of 
his  son,  not  perceiving  that  the  greatest  kindness  which  could 
be  shown  to  a  prisoner,  under  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  was  to  let 
him  sink  into  oblivion.  One  of  the  judges  replied  to  his 
entreaty  :  "  "What !  is  it  because  he  bears  the  name  of  Chenier, 
because  he  is  the  brother  of  a  representative,  that  for  six 
months  he  has  not  been  put  upon  his  trial?  Go,  sir, your  son 
shall  come  out  in  three  days."  And  when  the  old  man 
boasted  to  his  friends  of  his  success,  one  of  them  said  :  "  May 
you  never  repent  of  VDur  tenderness."  The  promise  was 
sternly  kfpt.  Andre  a[»peared  before  the  tribunal,  and  would 
not  condescend  to  speak  one  word.  He  was  declared  an 
enemy  of  the  people,  convicted  of  having  written  against 
liberty  and  defended  tyranny,  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  latest  victims  of  the  Terror  ;  for  on  the  day 
ne.xt  but  one  succeeding  his  execution,  Henriot  and  his 
friends  brought  the  tyranny  of  Ilobespierre  to  a  close.  With 
Chenier  died  de  Montalembert,  de  Montmorency,  the  Baron 
von  Trcnck,  Loiserolles,  Roucher,  and  others — thirty-eight  in 
all.  When  the  young  poet  saw  his  former  colleague  of  tlie 
Juurnal  dc  Pai'i8,\ie  cried:  "You!  the  most  irrepniacliable 
of  our  citi/XMis !  a  father,  a  beloved  husband !  Arc  they 
sacrificing  you  !  "  And  lioucher  in  liis  tuni  :  "  You  !  virtuous 
yuuth  !  They  are  taking  you  to  death,  bright  with  gtMiius 
and  hope!"  "I  have  done  notiiing  for  posterity,"  sighed 
Chenier  ;  and  then,  touching  his  forehead,  he  muttered,  "  Yet 
I  had  somewhat  there." 
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By  good  fortune,  the  portfolios  which  he  liad  left  beliiml 
him  in  Saint-Lazare,  contained  his  poems.  A  few  of  these 
possess  exceeding  beauty,  and  are  full  of  the  pathos  of  anti- 
cipated death.^  What  could  be  more  touching  than  that  ode 
of  "The  Young  Captive,"  written  from^his  prison  ? 

"  The  wheat,  while  still  unripe,  the  sickle  spares ; 
No  vat,  the  tender  vine,  through  suminer  fears, 

But  drinks  the  morning  dews. 
And  T,  as  lovely  and  as  young  as  he 
Although  some  present  pain  and  toil  may  be, 

To  die  so  soon  refuse.  .  .  . 

"  Is  it  for  me  to  die,  who  peaceful  sleep, 
And  peaceful  wake  !  who  never  learnt  to  weep 

As  yet  by  night  or  day. 
Whose  very  sight  makes  all  beholders  glad, 
And  in  this  dismal  place,  brows  dark  and  sad 

Can  almost  change  to  gay? 

"  So  far  is  life's  bright  pathway  from  its  end. 
That  the  first  tree  of  all  that  o'er  it  bend 

Its  shade  still  round  me  throws. 
Scarce  has  as  yet  begun  life's  joyous  feast  j 
My  eager  lips  have  but  the  goblet  prest, 

Which  in  my  hand  o'erflows.   .  .   . 

"  O  Death,  you  need  not  haste  ! — begone  !  begone ! 
Go  solace  hearts  that  shame  and  fear  have  known 

And  hopeless  woes  beset. 
For  me  Pales  still  has  his  grassy  ways, 
Love  has  its  kisses,  and  the  Muse  her  lays  3 
I  will  not  die  as  yet."  ^ 

'  "  Avant  le  soir  se  clora  ma  journee." 
^  "  L'epi  naissant  mfirit  de  la  faux  respecte 

Sans  crainte  du  pressoir,  le  pampre  tout  I'ete 

Boit  les  doux  presents  de  I'aurore  ; 
Et  moi,  comme  lui  belle,  et  jeune  comme  lui, 
Quoi  que  I'lieuie  presente  ait  de  troubles  et  d'ennoi, 
Je  ne  veux  pas  mourir  encore.  .  .  . 
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The  "young  captive"  whose  complaints  Andre  Cheniei 
here  gives  expression  to  was  ^Mademoiselle  de  Coiguy,  the 
"  blanche  et  douce  colombe  "  of  another  ode  ;  but  no  doubt 
Andre  had  precisely  the  same  thoughts  on  his  own  behalf,  as 
well  as  some  tliat  were  more  bitter.  Thus  he  appeals,  from 
the  prison,  to  Justice  and  Truth : — 

"  Save  rae  !     Preserve  one  arm 
To  hurl  your  thunderbolt. — One  lover,  sworn 
To  wreak  full  vengeance  for  each  harm, 
By  thee,  my  country,  borne  : 
"What  1  die  before  my  quiver  all  i.s  spent  1 
Till  I  have  mangled,  rent, 
Trod  under  foot  and  kneaded  into  clay 
Those  ruffians  wlio  with  justice  play. 
Those  shamele.ss  tyrants  who  would  France  destroy, 
France  !  murdered,  butchered,  France  !     0  thou  my  joy, 
My  scathing  pen  1     Gall,  fury,  deathless  hate, 
(Until  revenge  I  sate) 
You  are  my  only  Gods  ;  henceforth 
For  you  alone  to  live  lias  any  worth." 

There  was  much  of  promise  in  the  longer  poems,  or,  at  all 

"  Est-cc  a  moi  Je  inourir  ?     Tnuniuille  je  m'endors, 
Et  tran<|uille  je  veillo,  et  ma  veillj  mix  reinord.s 

2s'i  mon  .sommcil  ne  sont  en  proie. 
Ma  bieiiveuue  au  jour  me  rit  dans  tons  les  yeux  ; 
Sur  des  fronts  abattus,  mon  asi>ect  dans  ces  lieux 
Raniinc  presquc  de  la  joie. 

encore  est  si  loin  de  sa  £ 
neaux  (jiii  bordtnt  le  clieniin 
J'ui  pas.se  les  preiiiiiis  a  p«iiie. 
Au  banquet  ile  la  vie  a  peine  commence, 
Un  instant  seulement  mis  levres  out  press^ 

La  coupe  en  mes  mains  eiicor  pleine.  .  .  . 
"  O  mort !  tu  peux  attendre  ;  eloignc,  eloigne-toi  ; 
Va  consoler  les  coours  que  la  honte,  refFroi, 

Le  i>ale  des»siK)ir  devora 
Pour  nioi  Pale-s  encore  a  des  asiles  verta, 
Les  Amours  des  baisers,  les  Muses  des  concerta ; 
Jc  ne  veiix  imls  mourir  encore. " 


"  Mon  beau  voya;;e  encore  est  si  loin  d£  sa  fin  1 
Je  pars,  et  d<-3  orineaux  qui 
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events,  the  sketches  and  attempts  at  longer  poems,  which 
Ch(5nier  had  produced  before  his  imj)risonment  rendered  all 
sustained  effort  impracticable.  Saiute-Beuve  appreciated 
Chcnier  ;  and  in  his  notes  upon  the  fragments  of  Hermh,  in 
which  the  young  poet  spread  his  wings  with  the  liope  of 
reacliing  the  level  of  Lucretius,  the  critic  does  full  justice  to 
the  materials  upon  which  his  judgment  was  formed,  without 
exaggerating  the  merit  of  wliat  was  but  a  preliminary  sketch. 
"  Andre,"  ^  he  says,  "  by  the  collection  of  his  known  poems, 
shows  himself,  anterior  to  1789,  as  especially  the  poet  of  pure 
art  and  of  pleasures,  as  the  man  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  elegy. 
It  would  seem  that  before  this  moment  of  public  explosion 
and  danger,  when  he  threw  himself  so  generously  into  the 
strife,  he  lived  somewhat  behind  the  ideas  and  the  favourite 
utterances  of  his  time,  and  that,  wliilst  he  shared  in  tliem  as 
far  as  concerns  results  and  habits,  he  did  not  engage  in  them 
with  ardour  and  premeditation.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
great  mistake  to  consider  him  so  disinterested  an  artist  ;  and 
Hcrmh  shows  him  to  have  been  as  fully  and  as  warmly  a  man 
of  his  age,  after  his  own  fashion,  as  Eaynal  or  Diderot  could 
have  been.  The  doctrine  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  at 
bottom,  materialism,  or  pantheism,  or  perhaps  naturism,  as  it 
would  be  called  ;  it  had  its  philosophers,  and  even  its  poets 
in  prose,  Boulanger,  Buffon  ;  it  was  to  evoke  its  Lucretius.  .  . 
.  .  Le  Brun  attempted  the  task  after  Buffon  ;  Fontanes,  in  his 
early  youth,  essayed  ^t  seriously,  as  is  attested  by  two  frag- 
ments, whereof  one  has  real  beauty.  Andre  Chenier  pushed 
farther  forward  than  any  one,  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  ideas 
as  by  that  of  his  pencil,  he  was  well  worthy  of  producing  a 
true  didactic  poem  in  the  liigh  sense."  The  fragments  of 
Hermes  aie  very  unconnected,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
decorative  passages  are  more  elaborated  than  the  }ihiloso- 
phical;  so  that  an  extract  would  hardly  do  justice  to  Chenier's 
^  Portraits,  vol.  y. 
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idea,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  is  grand  rather  in 
its  decoration  than  in  its  philosophy. 

Amongst  the  martyrs  of  liberty  who  fell  victims  to  the 
frenzy  of  the  Parisian  mob  or  of  their  leaders,  and  who  have 
a  special  claim  to  be '  mentioned  in  a  literary  record  of  the 
time,  was  JeanSylvaiu  Bailly,^  a  genuine  friend  of  liberty, 
■who  longed  as  ardently  as  any  for  the  establishment  of  the 
new  order,  and  who,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  either  side,  in- 
curred danger  from  both.  It  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  men 
like  liivarol  and  other  champions  of  loyalty  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  hold  up  obnoxious  men  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
mob,  whose  excesses  they  were  bound,  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  indiscriminately  to  condemn.^  Bailly,  La  Fayette,' 
and  man}'  other  men  of  liberal  tendencies  were  thus  signifi- 
cantly pointed  out  to  the  mob  as  fitting  objects  of  their  law- 
less severity.  Bailly's  turn  came  in  due  time.  It  was  raining 
when  he  was  being  led  to  execution.  "You  tremble,  Bailly," 
said  one  of  the  officers.  "  I  tremble,  my  friend,"  said  Bailly, 
"  but  it  is  because  I  am  cold."  As  a  man  of  letters  he  is 
honourably  known  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  Astronomy. 
Vergniaud,*  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Girondin  party, 
an  orator  second  in  parliamentary  eloquence  of  the  higher 
kind  to  Mirabeau  alone,  laboured  hard  to  moderate  the  pas- 
sions of  the  time,  and  to  hold  a  middle  course  between  the 
excesses  of  the  Ilepublii'ans  and  the  reactions  of  the  Boyalists. 
He  did  not,  like  Chunier  and  La  Fayette,  seek  to  retain  the 
throne.  He  saw  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  was  impossible  ; 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  Ivjuis  XVI.  was  sincere  in  the 


»  1736-17[»3. 
'  Tiike  .111  iiist;iiii-c  from  tin;  Adcs  flcs  Ajidlrcx,  a  .sjieciul  ofTernler  in  thil 
sense.     In  the  epilogue  to  lib.  241  wc  read  : 

"  Tribiin  iminii  ipal, 
iSylvain  (iiiini  mnl  ; 
Et  IVcharjic  dc  iiiaire 
1757-1834. 


Par  iin  voeu  pnimlaire 
Sera  bieiit6t,  j'osjtere, 
C'oiiverti  en  licon." 

«  17. '■.3- 1798. 
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compromises  which  ho  had  made  with  the  Assembly,  In  a 
celebrated  speecli/  Vergniaud  puts  into  the  king's  luouth  an 
apology  for  his  conduct,  and  then  proceeds  to  controvert  its 
ariijuments  with  no  little  skill,  and  with  all  the  vigour  of 
manifest  sincerity.     He  represents  Louis  as  saying 

"  It  is  true  that  the  enemies  who  are  tearing  France  to  pieces 
allege  that  they  act  thus  only  to  raise  my  authority  which  they 
consider  to  he  destroyed,  to  avenge  my  dignity  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  tarnished,  to  restore  my  rights  which  they  imagine  to 
be  compromised  ;  but  I  liaAe  proved  that  I  was  not  their  accom- 
plice. I  have  obej'ed  the  Constitution  which  bids  me  oppose 
their  enteriirises  by  a  formal  act,  for  I  have  sent  armies  into  the 
field.  It  is  true  that  these  armies  were  too  weak  ;  but  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  define  the  degree  of  force  which  I  ought  to 
give  them.  It  is  true  that  I  called  them  out  too  late  ;  but  the 
Constitution  does  not  define  the  time  at  which  I  ought  to  call 
them  out.  It  is  true  that  camps  of  reserve  might  have  supported 
them ;  but  the  Constitution  does  not  oblige  me  to  form  camps 
of  reserve.  ...  It  is  true  that  the  National  Assembly  passed 
useful  or  even  necessary  decrees,  and  that  I  refused  to  sanction 
them ;  but  I  had  the  right  to  do  so  ;  it  is  a  sacred  right,  for  I 
derive  it  from  the  Constitution.  It  is  true,  in  fine,  that  the 
counter-revolution  has  been  formed,  that  despotism  is  about  to 
restore  to  me  its  iron  sceptre,  that  I  will  crush  you  with  it,  that 
you  are  about  to  fawn  upon  me,  that  I  shall  punish  you  for  the 
insolence  of  wishing  to  be  free ;  but  I  have  done  all  that  the 
Constitution  prescribes,  no  act  has  come  from  me  that  the  Con- 
stitution condemns.  It  is  therefore  inadmissible  to  doubt  my 
fidelity  to  it,  my  zeal  for  its  defence." 

What  Vergniaud  conveyed  was  that  Louis  had  suffered 
the  Assembly  to  exhibit  its  weakness,  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  violent  and  the  selfish,  to  become  abortive  by  the  excesses 
of  the  mob,  in  order  that  the  natural  reaction  in  favour  of 
public  security  might  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  restoration 

1  July  3,  1792. 
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of  l)is  own  authority.     He  tlien  apostrophises  the  king  in  a 
passage  of  terrible  force  : — 

"  0  King,  who  doubtless  believed,  with  the  tyrant  Lysander, 
that  truth  was  no  stronger  than  falsehood,  and  that  men  must 
be  amused  with  oaths  as  we  aniuse  children  with  playthings  ; 
who  pretended  to  love  the  laws  only  to  preserve  the  power  which 
would  enable  you  to  defy  them  ;  the  Constitution  only  that  it 
might  not  hurl  you  from  the  tlirone  wiiere  you  wislied  to  remain 
in  order  to  destroy  it ;  the  nation,  only  to  assure  the  success  of 
your  perfidies  by  inspiring  it  with  confidence !  do  you  think  to 
ibuse  us  now  by  hypocritical  protestations  ?  Do  you  tliink  to 
put  us  off  the  track  about  tlie  cause  of  our  niisfurtunes  by  the 
artifice  of  your  excuses  and  the  audacity  of  your  soj>histries  ? 
Was  it  to  defend  us  that  you  opposed  to  foreign  soldiers  forces 
whose  inferiority  left  not  even  a  doubt  of  their  defeat  ?  AVas  it 
to  defend  us  that  you  set  aside  tlie  plans  tending  to  strengthen 
tlie  country  at  lionie,  or  prepared  resistance  against  the  time  when 
we  should  iuive  become  the  prey  of  tyrants  ?  Was  it  to  defeml 
us  that  you  did  not  check  a  general  who  was  violating  the  Con- 
stitution, but  fettered  the  courage  of  those  who  M'ere  serving  it  1 
AVas  it  to  defend  us  tliat  you  ceaselessly  paralysed  tlie  govern- 
ment by  the  continual  disorganisation  of  the  ministry  ?  Did  the 
Constitution  leave  to  you  the  choice  of  ministers  for  our  g(tod  or 
for  our  ruin'?  Did  it  make  you  head  of  the  army  for  our  glory 
or  our  shame  1  Did  it.  in  short,  give  you  the  right  of  sanction, 
a  civil  list,  and  so  many  great  prerogative-s,  that  you  might  con- 
stitutionally destroy  the  Constitution  and  the  Empire  ?  No,  no. 
Man  whom  the  generosity  of  Frenchmen  couhl  not  move,  man 
whom  tlie  love  of  despotism  alone  couhl  render  sensitive !  you 
have  not  fulfilled  your  constitutional  vows.  It  may  be  that  the 
Constitution  is  overturned,  but  you  will  not  reap  the  fruit  of 
your  perjury  1  You  did  not  oppose  l)y  a  formal  act  ihe  victories 
which  were  won  in  your  name  against  lilierty,  but  yon  will  not 
gather  the  fruit  of  these  unworthy  trium)>h8  !  You  are  no  longer 
anything  to  this  con.'»titntioii  which  you  have  so  unworthily  vio- 
lated, for  this  people  which  you  have  so  bii8«ly  betrayeil ! " 

It  was  not  many  days  after  this  outbreak  of  inspired  passion. 
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on  the  11  til  of  July,  that  the  Assembly  declared  the  father- 
land in  danger,  and  sent  the  regular  troops  away  from  Paris. 
The  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  published  on 
the  25tli  of  the  same  month.  On  tlie  13th  of  the  following 
month  the  king  was  incarcerated  in  the  Temple,  which  he 
only  left  to  perish  on  the  scaffold.^  ^Vhen  the  September 
massacres  took  place  there  were  none  who  protested  more 
indignantly  than  the  Girondins,  than  Vergniaud  himself,  who 
repeated  on  many  subsequent  occasions  the  fervid  declama- 
tions by  which  his  oratory  is  distinguished.  Buzot,^  Gen- 
sonn4^  Guadet,^  friends  and  colleagues  of  Vergniaud,  belonged 
to  the  same  political  party,  and  took  the  tone  of  their  elo- 
quence from  their  leader.  Madame  Eoland^  has  left  us 
spirited  descriptions  of  them  all.  Of  Buzot  she  says  :  "  An 
impassioned  student  of  nature,  feeding  his  imagination  on  all 
the  charms  which  it  can  present,  his  soul  with  principles  of 
the  most  touching  philosophy,  he  seems  made  to  enjoy  and 
to  obtain  domestic  happiness.  .  .  .  The  generality  of  men, 
who  depreciate  what  they  cannot  attain  to,  treat  his  penetra- 
tion as  raving,  his  warmth  as  passion,  his  powerful  ideas  as 
diatribes,  his  opposition  to  every  kind  of  excess  as  a  revolt 
against  the  majority.  He  was  accused  of  royalism,  because 
he  pretended  that  morals  Avere  necessary  in  a  republic,  and 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  neglected  to  obtain  or  improve 
them  ;  of  calumniating  Paris,  because  he  abhorred  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  and  attributed  them  merely  to  a  liand- 
ful  of  cut-throats  hired  by  brigands  ;  of  aristocratic  leanings, 
because  he  would  have  summoned  the  people  to  the  e.xercise 
of  its  sovereignty  in  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. ;  of  federalism, 
because  he  demanded  the  maintenance  of  equality  between 
all  the  departments,  and  protested  against  the  municipal 
tyranny  of  a  usurping  commune.     These  were  his  crimes." 

1  January  21,  1793.  M760-1794.  M75S-1793. 

*  1758-1794.  5  1754.1793. 
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They  were  tlie  crimes  of  Andre  Cheuier,  of  Guadet,  and 
Gensonne,  and  of  the  Girondists  as  a  party.  "  Guadet  and 
Gensonne,"  Madame  Eolaud  says  again,  "  love  each  other, 
perhaps  because  they  do  not  resemble  each  other.  The 
latter  is  as  cold  as  the  former  is  impetuous,  but  the  flashes 
of  his  ardent  vivacity  are  never  followed  by  bitterness,  and 
the  intention  to  offend  is  far  from  his  mind.  Nature  made 
Guadet  an  orator ;  Gensonne  made  himself  a  logician  ;  the 
one  often  loses  in  deliberation  the  time  which  he  should 
employ  in  action  ;  the  other  dissipates  in  happy  actions,  but 
short  and  transitory,  a  warmth  which  ought  sometimes  to  be 
concentrated,  and  always  to  be  more  sustained,  in  order  to 
produce  a  durable  efteet.  .  .  .  Gensonne,  useful  in  discus- 
sion, whicli,  nevertheless,  it  is  his  failing  to  protract  too 
long,  has  laboured  upon  committees,  and  revised  a  part  ot 
the  plan  of  a  proposed  constitution.  His  speech  upon  the 
king  is  relieved  by  passages  of  that  sarcasm  which  is 
rendered  keen  by  an  apparent  coldness,  and  which  tlie  men 
of  the  ^lountain  will  never  forgive  him." 

Let  us  take  one  more  picture  from  Madame  Eoland,  that 
of  anotlier  member  of  the  Girondist  party,  and  one  of  its 
best  orators,  Louvet,^  first  the  friend,  then  the  resolute  and 
courageous  opponent  of  Iiobespierre,  who  nevertheless  found 
it  necessary  to  flee  before  tiie  coming  storm,  and  who  by  tiiat 
means  only  contrived  to  cheat  tiie  guillotine.  "  Short,  spare, 
of  mean  appearance  and  negligent  habit,  he  seems  a  nobody 
to  ordinary  people,  who  do  not  remark  the  nobility  of  hi.s 
brow,  and  the  fire  which  lights  up  his  eyes  and  his  face  at 
the  expression  of  a  great  truth,  of  a  fine  sentiment,  of  an 
ingenious  sally,  or  of  a  refined  joke.  It  is  impossible  to 
unite  more  wit  to  less  pretentions  and  to  more  good  nature  ; 
courageous  as  a  lion,  simple  as  a  child,  lie  can  make  Catilino 
tremble  in  the  tribune,  hold  the  pen  of  liistory,  or  scatter  tiie 

»  1760-1797. 
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tenderness  of  his  soul  over  tlie  life  of  a  beloved  woman.' 
The  praise  is  a  trifle  over-done ;  and  at  any  rate,  Louvet  is 
responsible  for  one  of  the  worst  books  ^  emanating  from  a 
writer  of  the  revolutionary  period. 

Madame  Eoland,  from  whose  Memoirs  I  have  quoted  one 
or  two  graphic  sketches  of  the  men  of  her  time,  which  are  in 
themselves  suflicient  to  show  tlie  acuteness  of  her  observa- 
tion, if  nothing  more,  was  a  striking  figure  in  a  remarkable 
epoch.  Of  obscure  birth,  but  endowed  with  faculties  which 
she  lost  no  opportunity  of  cultivating,  she  displayed  an  un- 
common ability,  first  in  the  convent  school  to  which  she  had 
been  sent,  then  in  the  workshop  of  her  father,  Gratien 
Phlipon,  an  engraver,  amongst  whose  workmen  she  more 
than  held  her  own.  Her  husband  was  a  member  of  the 
Girondin  ministry  appointed  by  Louis  XVI.  in  the  last 
month  of  1791,  when  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Left  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  :  Dumouriez 
having  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Roland  of  the  interior. 
*'  A  man  worthy  of  being  born  in  a  republic,"  as  Mignet  says,^ 
"  but  out  of  place  in  a  revolution,  and  scarcely  fitted  for  the 
agitations  and  strifes  of  parties,  his  talents  were  not  of  a 
superior  order,  and  his  character  was  somewhat  stiff  ;  he  could 
neither  read  nor  handle  men  ;  and  though  he  was  laborious, 
enlightened,  active,  he  would  have  made  little  mark  save  for 
his  wife.  All  that  he  needed  she  possessed  for  bin) — force, 
cleverness,  elevation,  foresight.  Madame  Eoland  was  the  soul 
of  the  Gironde  ;  around  her  those  brilliant  and  courageous 
men  were  wont  to  gather,  in  order  to  discuss  the  needs  and 
dangers  of  the  country  ;  it  Avas  she  who  stimulated  those 
whom  she  knew  to  be  fit  for  action,  and  urged  to  the  tribune 
those  whom  she  knew  to  be  eloquent."     According  to  the 

^  Les  amours  du  Chevalier  dc  Fauhlas.     Louvet  was,  however,  not  thirty 
years  clJ  when  he  wrote  this  obscene  book. 

'  F-  A,  Mignet,  Histoire  de  la  Eivolution  frarK^aise,  ch.  v. 
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testimony  of  some  at  least  of  her  contemporaries,  she  did 
a  good  deal  more  than  this.  The  newspaper  h  Monitair 
spoke  of  her,  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  in  these  terms  : — 
"  The  woman  Eoland,  a  great  wit  in  little  schemes,  a  philo- 
sopher on  notepaper,  the  queen  of  a  moment,  surrounded 
by  hireling  writers,  to  whom  she  gave  suppers,  distributing 
favours,  places,  and  money,  was  a  monster  in  every  resptct. 
Her  scornful  face  towards  the  people  and  the  judges  cliosen 
by  them,  the  haughty  obstinacy  of  her  replies,  her  ironical 
gaiety,  and  the  firmness  which  slie  paraded  in  going  from  tlie 
Palace  of  Justice  to  the  Place  of  the  lievolution,  prove  that 
no  painful  recollections  engaged  lier  mind.  Yet  she  was  a 
mother  ;  but  she  had  sacrificed  nature  in  lier  desire  to  rise 
above  it ;  the  wish  to  be  learned  led  her  to  forget  tlie  virtues 
of  her  se.K,  and  her  forgetfuhiess,  always  dangerous,  ended  by 
causing  her  to  die  upon  the  scaffold."  Slie  peri.jhed  amidst 
the  slaugliter  of  her  party,  on  the  8tli  of  Xovendjor  1793, 
about  four  weeks  after  Marie  Antoinette.  Vergniaud,  ]>ri:ssot,^ 
Gensonne,  twenty-one  in  all  of  the  Girondin  leaders,  were 
led  to  the  scaffold  on  the  31st  of  October,  chanting  the 
Mar-seillaise.  Guadet  ami  others  of  the  party  were  exe- 
cuted at  Bordeaux  ;  Buzot  and  Petion  -  died  ])y  their  own 
hands,  after  wandering  tlirough  the  country,  and  tlieir 
corpses  were  found  some  time  later,  lialf  devoured  by  wolves. 
Condorcet  ^  took  poison  to  escape  the  guillotine.  M. 
Poland  ^  himself,  who  had  been  proscribed,  and  Ih'd  from 
Paris,  hearing  of  tlie  con<lt*tnnation  and  deatli  of  liis  wife,  also 
fell  by  his  own  liand. 

Tlie  woman  to  who.';e  Ponian  strength  of  mind  lier 
greatest  enemies  bore  witness  said  proudly,  a  few  hoiirs 
before  her  death  :  "  I  shall  fpiit  this  world  in  the  C(jn(idince 
that  the  memory  of  my  calumniators  will  be  buried  in  male- 
dictions, whilst  mine  will  some  day  be  recalled  with  tender- 

>. 1754-1793.     M753-17'J4.      M  74.3  1794.      «  1734-1793. 
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ness."  Iler  bearing  towards  the  close  of  her  life  is  thus 
described  by  one  of  those  "svho  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing it^ : — "Madame  Eoland  had  a  republican  soul  in  a  body 
moulded  by  the  graces,  and  adorned  by  a  certain  courtly 
politeness.  Something  more  than  is  generally  found  in  the 
eyes  of  women  was  seen  in  her  large  black  eyes,  full  of  ex- 
pression and  sweetness  ;  she  often  spoke  to  us  at  the  prison- 
grating  with  the  freedom  and  courage  of  a  great  man.  Tliis 
republican  language  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  pretty 
Frenchwoman,  for  whom  the  scaffold  was  being  prepared, 
was  a  marvel  of  the  revolution  to  which  we  were  not 
accustomed.  We  were  all  attention  around  her,  in  a  sort  of 
admiration  and  stupor.  Her  conversation  was  serious  without 
being  cold  ;  she  expressed  herself  with  a  purity,  a  measure, 
and  a  rhythm,  which  made  of  her  language  a  music  whereof 
one  could  never  have  too  much.  She  spoke  of  the  deputies 
who  had  just  perished,  never  save  with  respect,  but  without 
womanish  pity,  and  reproached  them  for  not  having  taken 
strong  enough  measures  ;  she  usually  called  them  '  nos  amis,' 
she  frequently  sent  for  Claviere  "  to  talk  with  him.  Some- 
times, too,  her  sex  took  the  upper  hand,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  she  wept  at  the  thought  of  her  daughter  and  her 
husband.  This  mixture  of  natural  softness  and  of  strength 
rendered  her  more  interesting." 

I  certainly  prefer  this  account  of  Madame  Roland  to  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  and  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  at  all  events  more  likely  to  be  true.  In  fact  her 
literary  remains,  little  as  they  contain  of  womanly  weakness, 
bear  out  the  more  favourable  view  of  her  character  expressed 
by  Piiouffe.     The  remains  in  question  consist  merely  of  the 

1  Eionffe  (1764-1813),  in  his  Memoirs,  published  in  1795. 

-  (1735-1793.)  A  Swiss  financier  and  politician,  who  settled  in  France, 
became  afterwards  minister  of  finance,  and  killed  himself  at  the  moment  <A 
appearing  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
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correspondence  of  a  busy  and  honourably  active  life,  and  of 
the  Memoirs  which  her  gaolers  gave  her  the  means  of  com- 
mitting to  paper.  Both  Memoir.'^  and  correspondence  exhibit 
her  as  a  woman  of  lofty  and  punctilious  honour,  nobly 
faithful  to  her  husband,  who  was  olu  enougii  to  be  her  father, 
and  sincerely  attached  to  her  friends,  to  whom  she  often 
showed  the  softer  side  of  lier  character  in  the  most  charming 
and  natural  traits.  To  one  of  these  latter,  Sophie  Cannet,  an 
old  schoolfellow,  married  and  peacefully  settled  in  the  country, 
she  writes  on  one  occasion  : — 

"  Do  you  remember  that  alley  on  the  left,  le.ss  frequented 
than  the  others  ]  It  was  always  towards  it  that  we  turned  our 
steps;  there,  wholly  given  up  to  Sfutiniont,  we  u.sed  to  walk  in 
peace,  one  of  your  arms  on  my  shoulders,  and  one  of  mine  round 
your  wai.st.  .  .  .  Why  do  we  not  enjoy  this  pleasure  in  some 
other  gardi-n  ]  Should  we  feel  the  wortli  of  it  less,  and  have 
we  notiiing  to  say  to  each  otlier  ?  Alas!  .  .  .  Adit-u,  write  to 
me  ;  it  is  my  consolation.     Adieu,  dear  Sophie." 

The  writer  of  these  lines  was  a  woman  of  sensibility  and 
pure  feeling.  Jean-Jacques  liousseau,  with  his  Emilc  and 
the  New  Heloise,  only  fanned  into  Hame  what  was  already  a 
genuine  heat,  and  the  flame  was,  of  the  two,  jH'rhaps  the 
least  natural  and  .serviceable  to  her.  If  siie  had  lived  in 
times  of  less  abnormal  excitement,  she  might  have  been  a 
de  Stael  or  a  de  la  Fayette.  As  it  is,  she  ranks  a.s  a  grand 
and  noble-minded  woman,  a  trustworthy  and  spirited  writer. 


§  2.  Thk  Ultra-Kkvolutio.s'Ists. 

After  the  li.st  of  the  literary  victims  of  the  iJfign  of 
TeiTor  nnist  rome  those  who,  votaries  of  letters  also,  were 
fatally    impeljid    through    p<ditical    fanaticism    to    sucrifico 

VOL.  m.  N 
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youthful  and  promising  spirits  like  Andre  Chenier,  who 
had  been  given  but  spare  time  to  produce  tlie  riper  fruits 
of  their  genius.  Foremost  in  the  dark  group  stands  the 
man  who  represented  more  completely  than  any  of  his 
associates  of  the  Conve'ntion  the  forces,  the  austere  and 
cruel  features,  the  quality  and  the  defects  of  the  extra- 
ordinary period  wliich  brought  him  to  light  and  fame  ; 
Eobespierre  the  angel,  says  Louis  Blanc,  the  youngest  and 
most  powerful  historian  of  these  memorable  times  ;  Eobes- 
pierre  the  miscreant,  writes  INIichelet,  the  most  poetical  but 
by  no  means  the  most  impartial  exponent  of  historical 
truth.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  decide  whether  he  was 
the  one  or  the  other  ;  some  unbiassed  historian  may  eventu- 
ally clear  him  of  undeserved  calumny  and  divest  him  of 
extravagant  praise.  Our  task  with  him  is  far  less  complex  ; 
if  he  was  a  powerful  and  wily  agitator  of  the  masses,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  as  to  his  comparative  inferiority  as  an 
author.  Eobespierre's  literary  fame  could  liardly  have  borne 
his  name  to  posterity,  and  it  is  permitted  to  suppose  that  in  a 
man  intellectually  so  concentrated  and  speculative  the  literary 
faculty  lost  much  by  being  made  subservient  to  deep  political 
designs.  The  little  advocate  of  Arras,  so  soon  destined  to 
become  a  giant  in  the  Convention,  first  obtained  notoriety 
with  the  pen  by  harmless  essays  and  innocent  songs,  the  latter 
making  up  for  badness,  said  one  of  his  earlier  friends,  only  by 
tlie  pleasing  quality  of  the  poet's  voice.  Maximilien-Marie- 
Isidore  de  Eobespierre,  like  his  colleague  and  rival  Danton,  was 
a  native  of  northern  France  ;  he  was  born  at  Arras  in  1758. 
The  future  rcvohdionnairc  laboured  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances almost  from  his  birth.  He  was  bereft  at  a  tender 
age  of  the  loving  care  of  a  mother  ;  and  his  father,  a  barrister 
of  some  distinction,  having  fled  from  France  for  reasons  as  yet 
not  elucidated,  young  Maximilien  was  left  in  charge  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,     Cui'iously  enough  his  education  was 
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strongly  tinged  with  clericalism  ;  he  was  protected  by  the 
clergy  of  Arras,  and  to  their  intervention  he  owed  a  gratuitous 
education  at  the  Paris  Lvcee  Louis -le-Grand.  On  leaving 
school  Eobespierre  studied  law,  and  shortly  alter  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and  exer- 
cised his  profession  with  some  degree  of  success.  Simultane- 
ously he  courted  letters  and  wrote  some  verses.  Arras 
boasted  of  a  drinking  and  singing  society,  much  of  the  same 
character  as  the  modern  Caveau,  still  in  existence  in  Paris, 
wliereof  liobespierre  was  a  noted  ornament.  The  members 
were  recruited  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoxinjeouie  and  even  of  the 
nobility  ;  magistrates  did  not  disdain  to  leave  giavity  at  the 
door  and  indulge  in  the  lighter  arts  over  the  festive  board  ; 
officers  avoided  there  the  cnmii  of  garrison  life  ;  and  history 
informs  us  that  Carnot  was  one  of  Maxim ilien-Pobfspierre's 
gayest  companions.  The  young  advocate  became  a  member 
of  the  local  academy  of  belles-lettres ;  as  such  he  wrote  several 
essays  on  social  subjects,  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  being 
"  On  the  origin  of  tiie  opinion  which  extends  to  all  the 
members  of  a  family  a  part  of  tlie  disgrace  that  attaches 
to  a  criminal,"  and  a  "  Eulogy  on  Gresset,"  proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  Amiens.  Tiie  latter  production  is  written  in  the 
emphatic  and  obscure  style  which  prevailed  towards  the 
clo.se  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Beyond  this  it  calls  for 
no  particular  remark.  The  former  essay  is  worthier  of  con- 
sideration. It  points  to  the  bent  of  Robespierre's  ideas,  and 
it  often  attains  eloquence.  The  author  shows  himself  what 
he  was  ever  afterwards  in  politics — a  faithful  disciple  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  a  convinced  follower  of  his  democratic 
principles,  a  resolute  antagonist  of  Voltairian  ideas.  Even 
the  style  of  the  essay  is  copied  from  Jean-Jacques,  and  in 
some  respects  the  pupil  is  not  unworthy  of  being  compared  to 
the  master,  although  the  imitation  is  too  palpable  not  to  incur 
immediate  detection. 
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However  small  Eobespierre's  literary  merits  may  seem 
to  us  now,  his  countrymen  evidently  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  capacities,  and  made  sanguine  predictions 
as  to  his  future  fame.  Doubtless  they  little  imagined 
wliat  the  nature  of  that  fame  was  to  be.  He  was  encourajjed 
to  pursue  his  progress  in  the  career  of  letters  by  flattering 
encomiums  from  his  friends  of  the  Arras  Academy,  by 
some  of  M'hom  he  was  entreated,  in  doubtful  verse,  "not 
to  deprive  liis  head  of  the  immortal  laurels  glory  was  prepar- 
ing for  him."  Eobespierre  resisted  these  touching  entreaties, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  that  French  literature  lost 
nothing  by  his  abstention  from  pure  literature,  an  abstention 
which  he  maintained  ever  afterwards.  Besides,  liis  attention 
was  directed  elsewhere  ;  revolutionary  passions  were  brewing  ; 
the  throne  was  beginning  to  totter ;  and  although  nothing 
coukl  yet  help  to  foresee  tlie  blood-red  days  of  the  Terror,  cool 
and  judicious  minds  like  Eobespierre's  were  perfectly  aware 
that  a  supreme  crisis  was  at  hand.  AVhen  the  States-General 
were  called  together,  Eobespierre,  esteemed  and  well  known 
in  his  province,  was  naturally  designated  as  a  fit  person  to 
present  his  countrymen's  claims  and  complaints ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  petty  barrister,  poet,  and  essayist  must  re- 
main in  the  common  throng  amidst  an  Assembly  which  num- 
bered orators  like  INIirabeau  and  Barnave,  and  at  first  nothing 
was  heard  of  him.  His  physical  advantages  were  far  below 
his  apparent  mediocrity  ;  his  face  was  thin  and  anything  but 
prepossessing ;  his  voice  was  weak  although  agreeable,  and 
his  figure  spare  in  proportion.  Yet,  when  he  addressed  the 
States  a  month  after  their  meeting,  his  few  words  produced  a 
strange  and  almost  prophetic  effect.  They  had  been  uttered 
in  a  low  voice,  and  in  a  tone  far  from  trenchant ;  yet  his  few 
phrases  betrayed  such  resolution,  such  firmness  of  purpose, 
that  a  murmur  ran  through  the  Assembl}^  and  all  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  unknown  speaker.     Henceforth  Kobespicire 
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rose  steadily  in  favour  and  renown,  and  his  oratorical  talent, 
hitherto  verbose  and  diffuse,  purified  itself,  so  to  speak,  and 
became  his  chief  weapon  in  the  tragical  battles  that  took 
place  in  the  Convention,  all  of  which  he  won  save  one.  "NVe 
cannot,  without  transgressing  the  limits  of  our  subject,  follow 
him  in  his  extraordinaiy  career,  in  the  course  of  whicli  he 
immolated  friends  and  foes  in  pursuance  of  his  designs  ;  but 
before  taking  leave  of  him  we  will  quote  what  appears  to 
us  one  of  the  best  and  most  favourable  specimens  of  his  ora- 
tory— a  fragment  of  a  speech  delivered  on  the  Ttli  of  Thermi- 
dor  (July  25th),  1794,  three  days  before  his  death,  in  answer 
to  a  deputation  from  the  club  of  the  Jacobins.  Piobespierre 
said — 

"The  revolution.s  which  up  to  our  times  have  convulsed  the 
face  of  empires  have  had  for  sole  object  a  change  of  dynasty  or 
the  transfer  of  the  power  of  one  to  the  hands  of  several.  The 
French  lievolution  is  the  first  that  has  been  founded  on  the 
rigiits  of  humanity  and  on  the  principles  of  justice.  The  other 
revolutions  only  needed  ambition  ;  ours  demands  virtue.  Ignor- 
ance and  strength  have  absorbed  them  in  a  new  species  of  despot- 
i.sm  ;  ours,  which  has  originated  in  justice,  can  only  live  by  it. 
...  I  know  but  two  parties,  that  of  good  and  that  of  bad 
citizens.  Patriotism  is  not  a  party  feeling,  but  a  feeling  of  the 
heart.  Patriotism  does  not  consist  in  transient  impetuosity  that 
respects  neither  principles  nor  good  sense  nor  morality  ;  still 
less  does  it  lie  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  a  faction.  Withered 
as  my  heart  is  by  the  exi)erience  of  so  many  treasons,  I  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  calling  in  probity  and  all  generous  sentiments 
to  the  help  of  the  Republic.  I  feel  that  wherever  an  honest  man 
may  )>e,  we  must  hoM  out  our  hands  to  him  ami  j)rfss  him  to 
our  hearts." 

Would  that  all  liobespierre's  speeches  had  been  as  con- 
ciliating, and  his  acts  inspired  by  such  pure  sentiments! 
Thre(!  (lays  later  he  appeared  on  th(.'  guillotim',  and  di«d  tho 
death  he  had  inflicted  on  so  many  others.at  the  age  of  ihiity-six- 
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It  was  the  fate  of  literary  terrorists  to  acquire  their  first 
notoriety  by  the  pen.  Marat  began  by  writing,  like  liobe- 
spierre  ;  but  he  wrote  a  great  deal  more  than  his  fcillow-mem- 
ber  of  tlie  Convention,  and  was  i<nown  a  great  deal  less,  at  least 
before  the  Revolution.  Jean-Paul  Marat,  bora  in  Switzerland 
in  1744,  was  neither  a  Swiss  nor  a  Frencliman,  but  liis  birMi- 
language  was  French.  By  descent  he  was  a  Spaniard  ;^  liis 
father,  of  noble  blood,  and  whose  real  name  was  de  Mara, 
emigrated  to  Sardinia  ;  but  having  embraced  tlie  Protestant 
religion,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  too  notorious  ]\Iarat  came  into  the  world,  Marat 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  restless  ;  he  embraced  several 
professions  one  after  the  other,  was  a  novelist,  a  doctor,  a 
philosopher  ;  but  he  obviously  retained  a  dominant  taste  for 
science  ;  he  wrote  several  works  on  electricity  and  light,  as 
well  as  various  political  pamphlets,  translated  some  books, 
travelled  for  some  time,  and  was  for  a  certain  period  Fiench 
master  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  published  in  1774  a  little 
book  in  English,  The  Chains  of  Slavenj,  which  only  appeared 
in  French  eighteen  years  later.-  He  was  discharging  the  duties 
of  doctor  of  the  gardes  du  corps  of  the  count  of  Artois  when  the 
throne  fell.  AVith  rare  sagacity — for  this  sanguinary  philan- 
thropist was  remarkably  gifted — he  discovered  the  m(!ans  of 
accpiiriiig  unparalleled  popularity.  Beside  the  horrilth.'  invi- 
tations to  massacre  which  filled  the  pages  of  his  newspaper, 
the  Ami  du  Peuple,  appeared  pieces  of  logic  and  sound  sense 
that  were  calculated  to  attract  and  move  the  masses.  How 
far  he  succeeded  is  sufficiently  w-ell  known.  The  hand  of 
Charlotte  Corday  brought  the  publication  of  the  Ami  du 
Pcujjle  to  a  close  in  1793.     Some  of  his  first  works,  be  it 

^  III  his  hiiitory  of  The  Origin  of  the  Bonaparte  Family,  Michelet  gives 
interesting  details  on  the  physical  resenihlance  said  to  have  e.xisted  be- 
tween Marat  and  Napoleon  the  First.  Tlie  French  historian,  after  minute 
research,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Marats,  or  Maras,  were  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Bonaparte  family.  ^  Querard,  La,  France  Utleraire. 
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remarked,  are  worthy  of  serious  notice;  that  on  Man  was 
criticised  and  extolled  by  Voltaire,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  celebrated  Cabanis  employed  some  of  the  author's 
ideas  without  taking  the  trouble  to  quote  him.  Marat  was 
superior  to  Hebeit,^  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  the  V^rc 
Duchesne,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  the  hands  of 
Robespierre,  and  who  had  ^Marat's  unbridled  violence  with- 
out a  particle  of  his  talent. 

Srtint-Just-  and  Danton^  belonged  to  another  class.  Saint- 
Just  studied  assiduously  in  his  youth,  ^\Tote  doggrel  verses 
after  leaving  school,  and  being  in  Paris  in  1789  was  suddenly 
fired  by  revolutionary^  faith.  He  was  one  of  the  revolution- 
aries who  were  most  lavishly  treated  by  nature.  Tall,  of  an 
admirable  figure  and  strikingly  handsome,  St.  Just  was  barely 
five-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Convention.  Two  years  after,  he  finished  his  life  on  the 
fatal  guillotine,  and  in  tin's  short  space  he  became  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  Revolution.  "Within  that  space,  too,  he 
published  several  [»olitical  essays  which — republished  later — 
tended  to  .show  him  in  his  real  colours,  llis  essay  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Revolution  is  good  in  its  way.  His  speeches 
in  the  Convention,  altliough  imbued  with  the  rather  grandi- 
loquent tone  which  pervade  literature  and  oratory  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution — are  eloquent  and  full  of  the  most 
ardent  patriotism.  This  young  man  was  an  orator  and 
a  patriot,  and,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  is  a  representative 
figure  of  tlie  Revolutionary  era.  So  was  Danton,  who, 
through  his  magnificent  eloquence,  the  sincerity  of  iiis  opinion, 
and  tlie  greater  kindliness  of  his  nature,  can  claim  a  place 
beside  his  younger  rival. 

>  1735-1794.  «  1767-1794.  1759.1791 
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§  3.  The  Theatre  during  the  Eevolution. 

A  revolution  without  a  theatre,'  such  as  England  saw  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  not  possible  in  the  France  of 
the  eighteenth.  Paris  least  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world 
could  dispense  with  the  sights,  the  satires,  the  intellectual 
stimulants,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  It  is  true 
that  she  lost  her  Court  when  she  obtained  her  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  court  and  nobility,  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  the  drama  was  gone.  But  the  court  was 
no  longer  the  centre  or  the  principal  patron  of  intellect  and 
literature  in  the  capital  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  had  been  courts  and  canons  of  taste 
distinct  from  those  which  ruled  at  Versailles  and  Marly;  and, 
from  the  time  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine,  the  theatres 
could  be  filled  without  either  royalty  or  nobility.  Thus  the 
Parisian  stage  was  not  greatly  affected  by  the  current  of 
tempestuous  politics  which  raged  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the 
streets  ;  or,  if  it  felt  any  effect  at  all,  it  was  an  advantageous 
one.  The  men  of  the  Picvolution  clung  to  the  theatre  ;  the 
acts  which  were  passing  without  found  their  reflection  within ; 
the  drama  of  the  world,  now  as  ever,  stimulated  the  drama  of 
the  sock  and  buskin. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  popular  outbreak  furnished  an 
illustration  of  the  fact.  After  the  Bastille  had  fallen,  the 
manager  of  the  Th6dtre-Frangais  conceived  a  notion  of  giving 
a  representation  on  behalf  of  "MM.  les  Gardes  frangaises," 
who  had  fraternised  with  the  mob  in  their  attack  upon  that 
symbol  of  tyranny  and  injustice.  This  was  on  the  23d  of 
July  1789  ;  the  pieces  played  were  de  Belloy's  Gaston  and 
Bayard^  and   Colic's  Hunting-party  of  Henry  IV.;  and  the 

^  In  this  and  the  following  chapters  on  the  theatre  I  have  chiefly  followed 
Muret,  Histoire  de  France  2'>o-r  le  the&trc,  3  vols. 
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house  was  crammed,  A  "sveek  later  the  ComMic  Fran^xiise 
had  a  still  greater,  though  a  more  unanticipated  success. 
Turning  over  the  pages  of  Destouches/  the  actors  Mole  and 
^Mademoiselle  Contat  came  upon  a  play  which  had  never  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  author  ;  and 
it  appeared  to  them  that  The  Ambitious  Man  and  tJie  Indis- 
creet Woman,  though  written  seventy  years  ago,  contained 
parts  which  could  at  that  moment  be  played  with  special 
appropriateness.  The  leading  roles  were  those  of  a  couple  of 
ministers,  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  and  the  king  of  Spain. 
Don  Philippe,  an  able  and  upright  statesman,  is  brought  into 
contrast  witli  the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Don  Fernando; 
and,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  tlie  audience  perceived  in 
the  former  an  apt  parallel  with  the  virtuous  Xecker,  the  pru- 
dent economist  who  then  held  the  reins  of  power.  They  ha^ 
reason  for  the  idea,  whether  the  management  had  seen  its 
success  beforehand  or  not.  Such  passages  as  these  applied 
very  fairly  to  Necker  : — 

"  Contented,  and  of  good  humour, 
Polite,  amiable,  Mitliout  pride  or  hauglitiness, 
Having  no  intfn-.st  but  that  of  the  n)aster. 
And  ever  busy  without  seeming  so." 

When  one  asks  if  Don  Philippe  takes  pleasure  in  his  bril- 
liant occupation,  the  answer  is 

"  Twice  he  has  sought  to  re.sign  his  power  into  the  king's  handa  j 
Not  that  he  is  dissatisfied   but  fur  th<3  sake  of  a  quiet  life. 
Happily  for  us  the  prince  is  too  wi.se 
To  let  so  good  a  servant  depart.  .   .  . 
He  accunudates,  ho  contrives, 

But  for  whom  ?     The  king  alone  has  the  whole  profit. 
He  aims  at  enriching  and  relieving  the  state  : 
As  for  himself,  he  lives  without  ])omp,  without  display." 

'  Sec  bk.  vL  cli.  i.  §  i. 
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Louis  XVI.  also  had  his  share  in  the  applause  : — 

"  A  prince  full  of  kindness,  of  virtue,  of  courage, 
Discreet,  wise,  prudent,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
Captivating  men's  minds  by  his  victorious  charms. 
And  formed  by  heaven  to  rule  over  our  hearts." 

Neither  managers,  authors,  nor  public  would,  however, 
have  been  long  content  with  the  old  comedies ;  and  the 
Revolution  was  to  have  its  dramatists.  Marie-Joseph  Chenier,^ 
of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  had  twice  belbre  courted 
success  upon  the  stage,  once  in  a  comedy  and  once  in  a 
tragedy.  Neither  Edgar,  or  the  Siqyposcd  Page,  played  in 
1785,  nor  Azcmire,  brought  out  in  the  following  year,  had 
held  its  own  before  the  public  ;  the  lot  of  Charles  IX., 
first  played  on  the  4th  of  November  1789,  at  the  ComMie 
Frangaise,  w^as  very  different.  It  had  been  written  in  the 
previous  year,  but  the  marcli  of  events,  and  perhaps  a  little 
retouching  here  and  there,  made  it  even  more  appropriate  to 
a  Parisian  audience  now  than  it  would  have  been  if  earlier  put 
ou  the  stage.  As  a  dramatist  Chenier  is  manifestly  a  disciple  of 
Voltaire,  and  his  literary  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Art 
had  but  the  moiety  of  his  devotion  ;  he  was  at  the  same  time 
an  advanced  Liberal,  an  ardent  politician,  a  philosopher  of  the 
new  order  of  ideas.  He  was  not  content  with  dramatising,  he 
would  teach  and  preach  ;  and  whilst  his  characters  acted  like 
real  men  and  women,  they  should  also  convey  the  doctrines 
which  had  recommended  themselves  to  Marie-Joseph  Chenier, 
It  was  not  a  good  standpoint  for  a  dramatist ;  but  for  Chenier, 
perhaps,  it  was  the  only  possible  one. 

Charles  IX.  was  but  a  transparent  cloak  for  Louis  XVI.  ; 
de  I'Hopital  was  not  more  the  chancellor  whom  we  have  en- 
countered by  the  side  of  Catherine  de  Medici  than  he  was  the 
Necker  of  the  Assembly  ;  Coligny  was  La  Fayette  ;  and  the 

^  1764-1811, 
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struggles  of  the  Catliolics  and  the  Huguenots  melted  before 
the  heat  of  a  revolutionary  audience  into  the  struggle  between 
the  privileged  classes  and  the  people.  The  king  and  the 
clergy  both  felt  the  weight  of  Ch^nier's  arm  ;  the  young 
Eepublic  no  less  surely  felt  the  power  of  his  championship. 
"Who  could  mistake  the  present  force  of  the  advice  given  by 
de  I'Hopital  to  Charles  ? 

"  Sire,  do  not  employ,  I  entreat  of  you, 
Retz  and  Gui.se  and  Tavannes,  and  all  these  courtiers, 
The  hateful  workers  of  the  ills  of  France.  .  . 
Do  not  for  ever  suffer,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  courtiers, 
The  supreme  authority  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand ; 
Believe  your  own  soul  only,  and  reign  for  yourself; 
And  if  you  would  have  the  love  of  your  subjects, 
Be  king  of  France,  and  not  of  your  court."  ' 

Or  who  could  fail  to  measure  the  significance  of  such  lines 
as  that  which  speaks  of  the 

"  Vain  rights  of  the  nobility, 
Which  in  other  days  force  extorted  from  weakness  "  1 ' 

Both  the  people  and  the  adherents  of  the  Court  under- 
stood the  allusions.  One  of  the  audience  has  himself  told  U8 
how  tliese  innuendoes,  or  rather  these  palpable  hits,  were 
received.  "  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  this 
work,"  says  Arnault  in  his  memoirs,^  "  which  so  greatly  llat- 

^  "  Sire,  n'cmploypz  pas,  c'cst  moi  qui  vous  en  prie, 
Retz  et  Guise  et  Tiivanrns,  ct  tons  ccs  rourtisaus, 
DfS  mallu'urs  de  la  France  odicii.x  artisans.   .  . 
Ne  laisscz  jwint  sans  cos.se,  an  gre  des  courtisans, 
Errtr  de  main  en  main  1  aiitoritc  supreme  ; 
Ne  croyez  que  votre  ante,  et  regncz  par  vous-ioSme  } 
Et  si  do  vos  sujitts  vous  desirez  I'amour, 
Soyez  roi  de  la  France,  et  non  de  votre  cour." 
'  "  Ces  vains  droits  de  noblesso 
Que  la  force  autrefois  ronqnit  sur  la  failjlcsse." 
'  Souvenirs  cf  un  Srxayiitaire,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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tered  and  wounded  the  two  opinions  between  wliich  the 
capital  was  divided.  The  enthusiasm  which  it  excited  in  the 
friends  of  th-e  Hevolution  can  alone  give  the  measure  of  the 
indignation  which  it  excited  amongst  its  enemies.  The  court 
was  insulted  by  it." 

Charles  IX.  was  perhaps  Chenier's  greatest  triumph  ;  but 
it  was  not  liis  best  play.  Henry  VIII.  is  a  historic  drama 
superior  in  artistic  force,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  recognised  canons.  In  the  fatuous  and  self-indulgent 
king,  the  author  may  have  thought  that  he  would  once  more 
catch  the  popular  fancy  of  the  time ;  but  his  opportunities 
were  manifestly  not  so  great  for  this  spurious  kind  of  success 
as  they  had  been  in  his  former  subject.  Still  less  so  in  the 
person  of  the  queen  "Anne  de  Boulen,"  whom,  for  the  sake 
of  the  requisite  contrast,  he  had  to  make  spotlessly  virtuous. 
Tiberius  perhaps  approaches  nearest  of  all  his  tragedies  to  the 
level  of  Voltaire's  best ;  whilst  Timoleon,  Fdnelon,  Gracchus, 
and  Galas,  unequal  in  merit,  and  valuable  in  something  like 
the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  them,  contain  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  of  considerable  dramatic  force.  The  char- 
acter of  Timoleon  has  been  looked  upon  as  drawn  from  the 
author's  own  personal  features,  whilst  Eobespierre,  or  at  all 
events  the  Terrorists,  may  be  regarded  as  typified  by  Timo- 
phane.     In  one  place  the  latter  observes  : 

"  It  behoves  a  magistrate,  wise,  active,  intrepid, 
Opposing  to  parties  his  invincible  shield, 
To  confound  the  fury  of  the  factions  ; 
And  liberty  must  reign  through  terror. 
Timol.    Let  us  remember  that  terror  only  makes  slaves.  .  . 
Proud  tyranny,  greedy  of  murders, 
Veiling  his  livid  face  in  a  dreaded  mask, 
Shamelessly  usurping  the  name  of  liberty, 
Drives  his  bloody  car  through  the  heart  of  Corinth." 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  brother  of  the        i 
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murdered  Andre  and  the  young  fanatic  who  was  one  of  the 
first  of  tlie  Society  of  the  Friends  of  tlie  Constitution.  It  was 
in  Gracchus  that  the  lines  occurred  : 

"  Laws  and  not  blood  !     Stain  not  your  hands. 
Eomans,  would  you  dare  to  slaughter  Romans  1" 

Whereupon  a  strident  voice  from  the  boxes,  that  of  Albitte,^ 
a  Norman  deputy,  cried  out,  "Blood,  and  not  laws!"  !More 
noticeable  still  is  the  milder  side  of  Chunier's  character  in 
his  play  of  Finelon  ;  where  one  of  his  personages  exclaims  : 

"  Goil  created  mortals  for  mutual  love,  for  union  ; 
Cloisters  and  prisous  are  not  of  his  work  ; 
God  made  liberty,  man  has  made  slavery." 

The  character  of  Chailes  IX.  was  created,  in  the  technical 
stage  sense,  by  a  tragedian  whose  name  is  more  associated 
with  the  Itepublican  and  Imperial  eras  than  with  any  other. 
Talma-  had  made  his  dehut  at  the  Comddie  Franco isc  in  the 
Seyd  of  Voltaire's  Mahomd,  in  the  year  1787.  A  man  of 
intelligence,  study,  and  conscientious  labour,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  his  art  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  at  that  time 
unusual,  but  which  was  destined,  in  the  persons  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors,  to  become  a  point  of 
honour  in  the  profession.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  having 
to  aj)pear  in  the  subordinate  part  of  I'roculus,  in  ^^)]taire's 
Brv.tus,  he  came  upon  the  stage  carefully  dressed  in  the  true 
costume  of  a  Koman  rei)ublican,  ami  that  his  audacity  took 
away  the  breath  of  the  spectators.  "  It  is  ridiculou.s,"  cried 
Mademoiselle  Contat;  "he  Itjoks  likt;  an  antiijue  statue!" 
■The  i)raise  was  the  more  genuine  U)V  l)cing  unintended.  Such 
faitiiful  interpretations  of  the  spirit  of  a  play,  in  costume  and 
accessories  as  well  as  in  its  expressions,  did  not  long  <on- 
tinue  to  be  matter  for  criticism  or  surprise;  albeit  there  were 

*  Died  in  the  Ilussinn  cntfii>aigii  in  1512.  '  17C3-182& 
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actors  wlio  grumbled  that  "  one  could  not  even  have  a 
aide-pocket  foi-  one's  snuff-box  or  latch-key,  in  a  Roman 
toga."  If  Talma  made  Charles  IX.,  Charles  IX.  made  Talma; 
for  it  was  in  this  part  that  he  definitely  established  himself 
with  the  public.  Chenier  and  he,  between  them,  made  the 
fortunes  of  the  ComMie  Frangaise,  having  an  apt  coadjutor  in 
the  young  Madame  Vestris,'^  the  sister  of  Dugazon,  the 
teacher  of  Talma.     Talma  soon  became  a  popular  favourite. 

The  following  theatrical  episode  will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  extremes  to  which  party  feelings  were  carried  during  the 
Eevolution.  One  evening,  in  the  summer  of  1790,  Mirabeau 
was  at  the  theatre,  when  some  indifferent  piece  was  to  have 
been  played,  and  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  call  for  Charles 
IX.  Some  one  came  forward  and  said  that  the  management 
would  have  been  pleased  to  accede  to  the  request,  but  that 
Madame  Vestris  (wlio  played  Catherine)  was  indisposed,  and 
another  actor,  Saint-Prix,  absent  on  sick  leave.  The  audience 
backed  Mirabeau,  and  on  a  sudden  Talma  made  his  appear- 
ance from  the  side  scenes,  and  said  that  the  indisposition  of 
Madame  Vestris  was  not  so  serious  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  zeal,  and  that  Saint-Prix's  part  could  be  read  by  a  volun- 
teer. This  brought  down  the  house,  and  the  play  was  acted  ; 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  royalist  element  in  the  ComMie 
Frangaise,  as  well  as  of  the  audience  itself.  The  latter  became 
expressive  and  unruly,  and  the  guardians  of  public  order  had 
to  intervene.  Talma  suffered  for  his  boldness  on  this  occasion, 
being  expelled  from  the  company.  A  few  nights  after  the 
tragedy,  Spartacus  v.-as  announced.  All  play-going  Paris  was 
there,  for  they  had  heard  of  Talma's  disgrace  ;  and  when 
Larive  came  forward  to  assume  the  leading  part,  the  audience 
rose  up  and  called  for  "Talma!  Talma!"  The  tumult  was 
only  checked  by  the  announcement  that,  on  the  following  even- 
ing, the  management  would  explain  the  course  which  it  had 

1  1743-1809. 
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taken.  Xext  niglit  the  theatre  was  crammed  once  more.  The 
Barber  of  Seville  and  The  School  for  Husbands  were  down  for 
representation,  and  the  first  of  the  two  was  listened  to  with 
impatience.  Then  Fleur}V  the  same  who  had  proposed 
Tahna's  exclusion,  came  forward  and  said  :  '.'  Gentlemen,  our 
society,  persuaded  that  M.  Talma  has  betrayed  its  interests, 
and  compromised  the  public  peace,  has  unanimously  resolved 
that  it  will  have  no  further  connection  with  him,  until  the 
authorities  have  decided  upon  it."  Hereupon  the  two  parties 
broke  out  into  a  worse  uproar  than  on  the  previous  night. 
Moliere's  comedy  could  not  obtain  a  hearing,  the  stage  was 
taken  by  storm,  the  disturbance  was  continued  into  tlie  streets, 
and  only  ended  when  both  sides  were  too  tired  to  shout  any 
more.  On  the  next  day  the  company  was  summoned  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  mayor,  the  unfortunate  Bailly,  read 
them  a  lecture  on  obstinacy.  They  answered  him  warmly, 
and  appealed  to  the  town  council,  by  whom  they  were  en- 
joined to  receive  Talma  back  again,  and  to  act  with  him. 
Still  they  resisted  ;  more  disturbances  ensued,  until  at  last 
the  theatre  was  closed  by  the  authorities.  Then  the  pocket 
intervened'  and  settled  the  whole  dispute.  The  comf)any 
yielded,  Charles  IX.  and  Talma  reappeared,  the  favourite 
actor  received  an  ovation,  and  the  management  was  doubt- 
less consoled  by  the  magnitude  of  its  receipts. 

It  was  in  1790  that  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  produced  the 
Awakening  of  Epimcmdc.%  a  one-act  comedy,  which  was 
described  by  its  author,  Carbon  de  Flins,'  as  the  first  play 
founded  on  the  Pievolntion.  It  was  a  fhi\er  pi  he  cic  circon- 
stance,  which  contains  many  amu.«ing  passages.  Ei)imenides, 
Mho  had  been  living  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  ancicn  ri<jimc,  and  wakes  up  in  178'.*. 
Utterly  bewildered  by  what  he  sees,  he  commits  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  a  young  gentleman  M.  d'Harcourt  (Talma), 
»  1751-1822.  »  1767-1806. 
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and  the  honest  citizen  Ariste,  who  take  him  about  and  explain 
all  that  has  happened.     Louis  XVI.,  they  tell  Inni 

"  The  idol  of  France, 
Has  come  to  hve  amongst  us  ; 
After  a  few  moments  of  trouble  and  hcense, 
His  august  and  amiable  presence 
Brings  happiness  to  his  quieted  people  : 
He  no  longer  surrounds  himself  with  a  foreign  guard  ; 
What  can  a  good  father  fear  in  the  midst  of  his  people  % 
The  closer  one  sees  him,  the  more  he  is  loved." 

After  the  compliments  conic  the  satires.  In  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  the  French  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  his  ofticious 
guides  come  upon  many  strange  characters.  One  of  them, 
Monsieur  Fatras,  Anglice  ]\Ir.  Eubbish,  an  ex-advocate-general, 
complains  grievously  of  the  judicial  changes  that  have  taken 
place. 

"  To  talk  first  of  justice, 

For  that  is  the  subject  I  am  familiar  with, 

I  have  had  forty  years  of  reports  and  fees  ; 

My  briefs  have  made  me  bend  a  hundred  times  under 
their  weight. 

And  I  have  worn  out  six  gowns  upon  my  back  ; 

But  criminal  ju.stice 

Had  ever  its  special  attractions  for  me ; 

That,  sir,  was  what  I  excelled  in  ! 

And  they  Avish  me  to  adopt  a  new  form 

For  my  judgments  now-a-days. 

They  have  no  respect  for  our  old  decrees ; 

They  have  abolished  everything,  everj^thing,  even  torture  j 

In  the  new  procedure, 

Before  punishing,  they  prove  the  offence ; 

And  until  the  crime  is  clearly  made  known. 

Judgment  is  suspended. 

Ah,  if  they  are  all  to  be  believed, 

None  of  them  will  be  hanged. 
Epim.  But  that  seems  to  me  very  right. 
Fat.      That's  what  they  all  tell  me." 
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Of  langlmble  plot,  or  even  of  broad  farcical  liiunour,  the 
Awakening  of  Epimenidcs  has  hut  a  slender  supply.  Its 
interest  was  not  intended  to  he  more  than  ephenieial ;  hut  in 
1790  every  allusion  to  the  striking  events  of  the  outer  world 
was  seized  on  with  avidity,  and  magnified  into  brilliant  wit. 

Marie-Joseph  Chenier  was  not  the  only  dramatist  whose 
characters  were  interpreted  and  created  by  Talma.  Both 
iJucis  ^  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine  -  wrote  for  him  ;  and  the 
Palais-Royal,  a  new  theatre  on  a  grand  scale  opened  in  the 
Eue  Uichelieu  in  the  spring  of  1790,  produced  within  the 
space  of  a  month  a  new  five-act  drama  in  verse  from  each  of 
these  autliors  ;  the  PlU  by  Letter  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  John 
Lackland  by  Ducis,  and  Calas  by  Chenier.  Fabre's  comedy 
was  successful  ;  and  indeed  it  was  one  of  his  best.  His  other 
plays  were  MolUrcs  Philinte  ;  The  Heir,  or  Town  and  Country. 
His  style  is  rugged  and  unequal  in  merit ;  his  verse  linips, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  ideas  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  one 
smoothly  over  the  ground. 

Ducis  had  accepted  the  vocation  of  naturalising  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  in  France  ;  and  all  that  he  could  need 
in  an  actor  was  ready  for  liini  in  tlie  ])erson  of  Talma. 
JIaiiilct  and  Mncheth  liad  already  appeared  in  French  dres.?, 
and  had  made  little  impression  ;  but,  as  soon  as  Talma 
assumed  tlie  character  roles,  they  succeeded.  John  LucJdand 
was  less  fortunate  ;  but  in  tin;  following  year  Othello  took 
the  public  by  storm.  On  the  first  night  one  of  the  audience 
cried  out :  "  It  is  a  Moor  who  did  that,  and  not  a  French- 
man !"  ^      It  seems   odd   that   an   actor   of  Talina's    powers 

»  1733-1816. 

'  Falire  (1755-1794) — for  the  cognomen  wa.s  n&sumcd — was  a  mcmlicr  of  the 
Conveiitidn,  by  whom  ht;  wa.s  apj)oiiit<Ml,  in  conjunrtion  with  Koniiiii',  to  draw 
up  the  new  calendnr  ;  a  work  wliich  thoy  t-lfL-cted  with  miicli  succcsii.  'I'hc 
pro[iricty  of  the  names  wliirh  they  snhstilufed  fur  tlie  old  H>man  ni>i((l!ntions 
of  tlie  months  is  .snch  a.s  to  make  one  atiiK>st  regret  their  di.si-oiitinuance. 

'  We  shall  meet  Puci.s  ag;iin  nt  a  later  stage  of  his  career. 

VOL.  III.  0 
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sliould  have  undertaken  to  play  the  young  lover  in  the  Tloi 
hy  Letter  ^vithin  a  fortnight  of  his  interpretation  of  King 
John. 

The  year  1793  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  stage 
by  the  production  of  a  play  which  created  as  much  dis- 
turbance amongst  tlie  public  as  Chenier's  Charles  IX. 
The  Friend  of  Lain  \vas  an  addition  made  by  Laya^  to  the 
repertory  of  the  Coviddie-Frangaise,  wliich,  after  the  secession 
of  Talma,  had  changed  its  name  to  ThMtre  de  la  Nation,  and 
had  shown  itself  more  than  ever  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  the 
prominent  popular  leaders.  The  Friend  of  Lccw  cannot  be 
called  a  first-rate  play,  but  it  is  written  with  much  spirit, 
and  with  the  vigour  which  usually  attends  a  happy  pi^ce  de 
circonsfance.  It  was  first  acted  on  the  2d  of  January,  just 
before  the  king  was  put  upon  his  trial.  Eobespierre  and 
Marat  appeared  on  the  stage  under  the  names  of  Nomo- 
phage  and  Duricrane,  and  the  excesses  of  the  terrorists  were 
lashed  without  mercy.  The  audience,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  men  whose  views  harmonised  with  those  of  the 
management  and  of  the  author,  seized  eagerly  upon  the 
principal  points,  and  the  play  was  a  great  success.  Judge 
with  what  reason. 

''  Patriots  !     Why,  who  ?     These  intrepid  cowards, 
Preaching  homicide  from  their  secret  chamber, 
Solons  of  yesterday,  reforming  children, 
Shaping  their  destructive  dreams  to  laws  .  .  . 
These  prudent  enemies  are  in  our  midst. 
They're  all  jugglers,  patriots  for  an  office. 
Hiding  their  grins  beneath  a  civic  pomp, 
Preaching  equality,  full  of  ambition, 
False  Avorshippers,  whose  piety 
Is  but  an  outer  shell,  hypocrisy  ; 
These  good  free-thinkers,  these  apostate  souls 
Who  to  degrade  the  fairest  gifts  of  heaven 
>  1761-1833. 
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Make  liberty  as  bloody  as  themselves  ! 

But  no  ;  for  liberty,  in  them  despised, 

Has  its  eternal  throne  within  our  hearts. 

May  all  these  mountebanks,  these  popular  thieves, 

These  shameless  trumpeters  of  patriotism, 

Rid  of  their  presence  this  enfranchised  earth. 

AVar  !  war  on  those  who  foster  anarchy  ! 

Tyrant  royalists,  tyrant  republicans. 

Yield  to  the  laws  !  they  are  )'our  sovereigns. 

Blush  to  have  been  ;  blush  that  you  still  exist, 

Bobbers,  the  night  has  passed  ;  prepare  to  die  !" 

Of  course  the  Commune,^  the  Convention,^  the  Jacobins,^ 
were  enraged  by  the  audacity  of  the  attack.  On  the  12th 
of  January,  when  the  fifth  representation  was  announced,  a 
decree  of  the  Commune,  forbidding  the  play  to  be  repre- 
sented, was  everywliere  stuck  up  iu  Paris.  But  a  crowded 
audience  assembled  ;  the  actors  read  the  decree  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  a  fearful  uproar  took  place.  General  Santerre,  an 
ex-brewer,  made  his  appearance  upon  the  stage,  but  lie  was 
hissed,  and  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  frothy  general ! "  were 
raised  everj-where.  Chambon,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  made  vain 
endeavours  to  be  heard.  It  was  resolved  to  send  immediately 
a  letter  to  the  Convention  and  demand  the  representation  of 
the  play.  Laya  wrote  also  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Conven- 
tion, which  was  sitting  in  permanence  in  deliberation  upon  the 
trial  of  the  king.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  between 

^  The  Commune  was  the  name  given  to  the  municipal  council  of  Paris 
during  the  Revolution. 

'  The  Convention,  or  National  Convention,  was  the  third  of  the  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  elected  since  1789.  It  began  its  sittings  on  the  22d  of 
September  1792,  at  the  close  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  continued  until 
the  26th  of  October  1795,  when  the  Directory  began.  During  that  time  it 
published  8370  decrees. 

'  The  Jacobin  Club— first  called  Club  Breton— consisted  of  deputies  and 
men  of  letters,  and  was  first  ronstitutional,  but  became  afterwards  ultra-re- 
publicin,  and  .supported  the  Mountain.  It  was  opened  in  October  1789  and 
closed  November  11,  1794. 
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the  Convention  and  the  Commune  ;  and  the  former,  not  nn- 
wiUing  to  take  a  >-iew  opposed  to  its  rival,  sent  word  that  the 
piece  might -be  played.  The  Friend  of  Lav:  was  acted  at  nine 
o'clock  that  same  evening  hefore  t«ro  thousand  spectators, 
whilst  thirty  thousand  citizens  were  keeping  guard  round  the 
theatre,  in  spite  of  the  troops  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  one  o'clock  strik- 
ing before  the  piece  was  concluded.  The  Commune  thereupon 
published  a  decree  ordering  all  theatres  to  be  shut,  but  the 
executive  council  of  the  Convention  quashed  this  decree,  at 
the  same  time  enjoining  the  theatres  not  to  play  any  piece 
which  might  cause  trouble.  For  the  next  night  Yigiie's 
Matinee  etune  joiie  Femme  had  been  announced  ;  but  the 
audience  had  come  to  hear  the  Friend  of  Law,  and  the  manage- 
ment were  obliged  to  compromise  matters  by  promising  it  for 
the  night  following.  On  the  IJrth  of  January  the  Com6iie- 
Francaise  announced  for  representation  Moliere's  Miser  and 
The  Physician  in  spite  of  himself.  Troops  and  cannon  were 
gathered  outside,  Santerre  was  again  hooted,  and  the  actors 
refused  to  perform  the  play ;  whereupon  a  number  of  young 
men  jnmped  upon  the  stage,  and  read  the  drama  from  b^in- 
ning  to  end.  It  was  not,  however,  again  represented  until 
after  the  fall  of  Eobespierra 

The  letter  addressed  by  Laya  to  the  Convention  is  full  of 
vigour  and  nervous  protestation,  and  appeals  very  cleverly  to 
the  self-esteem  of  the  demagogues.  "  Citizen  legislators  ! "  he 
begins,  "  a  great  abuse  of  authority  has  just  been  perpetrated 
against  a  citizen,  whose  crime  is  that  of  asserting  the  laws, 
order,  and  good  morals  ;  the  decision  of  your  committee,  to 
which  you  have  referred  the  examination  of  a  work  entitled 
The  Friend  of  Law,  has  been  anticipated.  In  this  work  I 
have  supported  the  eternal  principles  of  reason ;  it  was  an 
identification  of  myseK  with  you,  and  you  have  been  calumni- 
ated in  the  disciple  who  was  but  repeating  your  lessons.    .    . 
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How  will  this  Commune  (and  I  denounce  the  act)  justify  the 
order  which  it  has  just  convey(!d  to  the  comedians,  at  tlie 
moment  when  I  was  coming  to  present  myself  before  you  ? 
This  order  declares  that  the  comedians  have  to  submit  to  it, 
every  week,  the  pieces  to  be  played  during  tliat  week,  so  that 
it  may  censure,  prohibit,  or  sanction  the  plays  according  to 
its  pleasure  !  Thus  the  old  police  has  just  been  resuscitated 
under  the  municipal  scarf.  How  will  this  Commune  justify 
itself  for  daring  to  regard  and  order  about  the  comedians  like 
servants ;  for  having  sent  for  them,  four  days  ago,  to  rate  them 
for  proposing  to  play  the  Cid,  whilst  it  tolerates  in  other 
theatres  ^  tlie  Cid  and  the  Chinese  Orphan  ?  Has  it  then  for- 
gotten that  the  despots  of  Versailles  used  every  day  to  see 
Brufiis,  the  Death  of  C(tsar,-  William  Tell,  etc.  ? "  By  the 
3d  of  August  in  the  same  year  the  authorities  had  made  up 
their  mind,  to  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  which  defined 
move  clearly  tlie  limits  of  the  privilege  which  it  was  thought 
wise  to  grunt  to  the  drama.  This  decree  is  as  f(»llows  : 
"  From  the  fourth  of  this  month,  and  until  the  first  of  Sej)- 
tember  following,  there  shall  be  represented  three  tim'?s  a 
week  in  such  theatres  in  Paris  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
municipality,  the  tragedies  of  Brutus,  William  Tell,  Caiits 
Gracchus,  and  other  dramatic  pieces  which  record  the  glorious 
events  of  the  Il<ivolution,  and  the  virtues  of  the  defenders  of 
liberty.  One  of  these  representations  shall  be  given  each 
week  at  the  expense  of  the  republic.  Eveiy  theatre  at  which 
may  be  represented  pieces  tentling  to  deprave  the  i)ublic 
mind,  and  to  revive  the  disgraceful  superstition  of  royalty, 
shall  be  clo.sed,  and  the  managers  an-ested  and  iiuni.shcd 
according  to  the  rigour  of  the  l;iw.  The  municipality  nf 
Paris   is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree." 

*  The  Th'dtre  de.  lit  rj^mfdique  sfcm.s  to  have  b«'on  favonrcnl  on  Bcoount  of 
its  name,  and  the  j>oliticiil  complexion  of  its  inanaf;<;inniit.  A.s  the  Citl  con- 
tains the  rflle  of  a  king,  this  wn.i  perliapa  a  reason  for  its  being  ohji'c.teJ  ta 

*  Two  tragedies  by  Voltaire 
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On  the  2d  of  January  1794,  the  convention  apportioned  a 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  livrcs  for  these  representations. 

Laya  had  written  before  1793  Tlic  Ncio  Narcissus,  his 
first  comedy  ;  Jean  Calas,  a  tragedy  ;  and  the  Danfjcrs  of 
Opinion,  wherein  he  attacks  the  prejudice  of  a  family  sliaring 
in  the  dishonour  of  a  guilty  father.  He  wrote  also  several 
plays  after  his  Friend  of  Law,  but  in  none  did  he  succeed  in 
equalling  the  extraordinary  success  of  that  comedy.  Though 
a  native  of  Paris,  he  was  of  Spanish  extraction,  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  in  1817,  and  died  sixteen  years  later. 

The  company  of  the  ThMtre  de  la  Nation,  which  seen;s 
stiU  to  have  occasionally  gone  by  its  old  name  Thddtre  Fran- 
gais,  were  not  fortunate.  Early  in  September  1793,  owing 
to  a  new  cause  of  complaint  against  them,  in  respect  of 
Neufchateau's  dramatisation  of  Eichardson's  Joseph  Andrcvjs, 
under  the  title  of  Pamela,  they  were  arrested  and  throw^n 
into  prison.  One  of  the  inferior  actors,  having  been  released, 
begged  indulgence  for  his  comrades.  Collot  d'Herbois,  for- 
merly an  unsuccessful  actor  at  Lyons,  who  had  been  hissed 
from  the  provincial  stage,  and  who  was  now  high  in  office, 
replied,  "  The  head  of  the  ComMie  Francaisc  shall  be 
guillotined,  and  the  rest  transported."  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  Fleury,  Daziucourt,  Larive,  Mesdemoiselles  Louise 
and  Emilie  Contat,  Eaucourt  and  Lange,  after  being  in  prison 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
were  only  rescued  by  a  clerk  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  Labussiere,  who  intercepted  the  fatal  decree  between 
the  hands  of  Collot  d'Herbois,-^  and  Fouquier  Tinville.^ 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  out  of  our  line  to  enter  at  length 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  plays  which  w^ere  put  upon 
the  stage  during  tlie  revolutionary  epoch  ;  nor  would  it  repay 
us  to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice  to  such  pieces  as  the 
Pinto  and  Flautus  of  Lemercier,^  the  Marius  at  Minturni  of 
>  1750-1796.  2  1747-1795.  ^  1771.1840. 
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Arnault,^  the  Death  of  Ahel  by  Legouve,"  the  Old  Bachelor  Ijy 
Collin  d'Harleville/  and  many  more.  Enough  Las  been 
said  to  show  how  large  a  part  was  played  by  the  stage  during 
the  most  stormy  period  of  tlie  Eevolution,  and  how  keenly 
the  authorities  appreciated  the  influence  wiehled  by  the 
tlieatres  upon  the  people.  This  is  still  furtlier  exemplified 
in  a  decree  passed  by  the  Directory  on  the  4th  of  January 
1796,  wliereby  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  theatres  "  are 
enjoined,  upon  tlieir  individual  responsibility,  to  cause  to  be 
played  each  day  by  their  orchestra,  before  tlie  rising  of  the 
curtain,  the  aii"S  loved  by  republicans,  such  as  the  Marseillaise, 
f^a  ira,  Veillons  an  Salut  tie  V Empire,  and  the  Chant  die  Di'part. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two  pieces  tlie  hymn  of  the 
Marseillais,  or  some  other  patriotic  song,  shall  always  be  sung. 
Tlie  Theatre  of  Arts  shall  give,  upon  every  day  when  a  repre- 
sentation takes  place,  the  Offering  to  Lihertij,  with  its  choruses 
and  accompaniments,  or  some  other  republican  })iece.  It  is 
expressly  forbidden  to  sing,  to  permit  or  cause  to  be  sur.g, 
the  homicidal  air  called  the  Unveil  du  Pcuplc." 

The  Republic  had  fairly  taken  the  stage  mider  its  protect- 
ing wing  ;  with  what  result  the  future  history  of  the  Frerich 
drama  will  show. 


§  4.  Till-:  End  of  thk  Reigx  of  Terkou. 

The  Terror  would  have  yielded  much  sooner  before  the 
outraged  conscience  of  the  nation,  wliom  the  excesses  of  its 
false  friends  had  driven  first  to  despair  and  then  to  the  verge 
of  a  formidalde  reaction,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  valour  of 
the  armies  of  France  against  her  enemies.  The  foreign  wars 
not  only  reconciled  the  country  to  patience  in  regard  to  her 
.^  1766-1S34,  »  1764-1812.  »  1755-1806. 
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internal  troubles,  but  they  provided  an  outlet  for  the  nationai 
force  and  energy  which  might  otherwise  have  been  turned 
against  the  foinenters  of  disorder  in  the  capital ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  liberty  of  Frenchmen  was  trodden  under 
foot  with  impunity.    The  Convention,  however,  was  able  from 
the  year  1794  and  onwards  to  pass  some  really  wise  and 
beneficial  measures,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  of  French 
arms  in  the  face  of  Europe.     Tlie  struggle  in  the  capital  be- 
tween the  adherents  of   the  old   Mountain    party,  and  the 
Girondists    who    represented    the    comparatively    moderate 
middle-class  party,  was  not  long  ;  and  on  the  final  triumph 
of  the  latter,  their  superior  capacity  and  energy  were  at  once 
displayed.     The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  wars  had  been  entrusted,  received  a 
notable  accession  of  power  in  the  person  of  Carnot,'  minister 
of  war,  under  whose  direction  the  old  system  of  employing 
small  forces  against   isolated  points   was   exchanged  for  la 
granch  guerre,  in  which  the  armies  of  the  Kepublic  were  for 
the  first  time   massed  together  and  employed  with   greater 
solidity  and  effect.     It  was  now  that  such  generals  as  Hoche,^ 
Pichegru,^  Westermann,*  and  Kleber,^  began  to  display  those 
military  talents  which  forecast  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Eepublic.     Mean- 
while the   Reign  of  Terror  was  fairly  at  an  end  ;  and   if,  in 
many  instances,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  old  sanguinary  rigime  were  treated  with  a  violence 
which  was  in  itself  a  new  and  vengeful  reign  of  terror,  still 
the  reaction  was  on  the  whole  peaceful  and  moderate.     The 
National  Convention  remained  for  a  long  time  neutral,  and 
strong  in  its  neutrality,  between  the  staunch  republicanism  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  and  the  reactionists  who  favoured 
monarchical  ideas.      La  Harpe,  Poncelin,  Pdcher  de  Serizy, 
Tronyon,  Marchena,  and  other  journalists,  declared,  as  a  rule, 
i  1753-1823.       "  1768-1797.       ^  1761-1804.       *  Died  1794.       '  1753-1800. 
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for  the  latter  party.  The  jeuncsse  dor^c^  wlio  had  been 
amongst  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Convention,  passed 
over,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  reaction,  and  the  democrats 
found  themselves  more  and  more  in  a  minority.  Xevertheless 
the  Government  was  placed  beyond  serious  attack  by  its 
victorious  army.  The  abortive  enterprise  of  tlie  e'mif/rt's  at 
Quiberon,  where  they  were  destroyed  by  Hoche,  definitely 
paralysed  the  hopes  of  the  e.xiled  nobility  ;  and  at  home  the 
constitution  voted  bv  the  Convention  on  the  22d  of  Au-nist 
1795,  the  result  of  si.\  years  of  deliberation  and  experience, 
was  a  genuine  triumph  fur  the  moderate  republican  party. 

This  new  constitution,  wliich  superseded  the  partial  one 
of  1791,  was  wise  and  well  conceived.  The  legislative  power 
was  entrusted  to  two  cliambers  or  councils,  both  representa- 
tive :  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Avhich  had  the  sole 
initiation  and  discussion  of  new  laws  ;  and  the  Ancients  or 
Senate,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members.  The 
Senate  received  the  proposals  of  the  lower  chamber  and  read 
them  three  times,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  five  days,  except 
in  case  of  "  urgency,"  by  voting  which  it  might  dispense  with 
the  delay.  It  could  follow  one  of  three  courses  with  respect 
to  the  legislative  measures  proceeding  fron)  the  Five  Hun- 
dred ;  that  is,  it  could  adopt  them,  or,  if  it  considered  them 
incompatible  with  existing  laws,  it  could  vote  this  furniula, 
"  Ia  Constitution  annule."  The  age  of  the  Five  Hundred 
was  fixed  at  thirty,  of  the  Ancients  at  forty,  and  both  Councils 
were  to  be  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years.  The  executive 
power  was  entrusted  to  a  Directtjiy  of  five  members,  selected 

'  In  1795,  Freron,  eiiitor  of  tho  Omleur  du  Pcuplf,  called  the  young  men 
of  Paris  "to  amis"  in  support  of  tlie  Convention  as  opposed  to  tlie  Jloun- 
tain.  Tliose  wlio  responded  to  his  ii|ipeul  belonged  to  the  rich  middle  elass, 
and  becntne  known  under  the  nicknnnie  ot i\\c  jeuneaae  dorie.  They  wore  largo 
coats,  with  deep  collars  ftddingdown,  of  grey  cloth,  lined  with  black  or  green  ; 
hnir  long  and  loose,  d  la  vidimc,  tied  Whind  with  cadeneUis  ;  and  they  currioil 
slio-t  sticks,  jwinted  at  one  end  and  loaded  with  lead  at  the  other. 
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from  a  list  presented  by  the  Lower  and  adopted  by  the  Upper 
Cliainber.  The  Directory  was  provided  with  a  guard,  was 
lodged  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  had  its  civil  list.^  If  any 
constitution  could  have  definitely  founded  the  Eepublic  at 
this  period,  it  would  have  been  that  of  which  I  have  quoted 
a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  provisions.  But  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  a  monarchy  in  some  form  or  other  was  too  stroiig 
to  be  resisted.  It  gained  force  day  by  day,  and  even  if  no 
successful  soldier  had  been  found  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne, 
the  Eepublic  would  none  the  less  have  experienced  the  fate 
due  to  every  institution  which  is  born  before  its  time. 

Amongst  the  best  and  wisest  measures  of  the  Convention 
during  the  later  phases  of  its  existence  were  the  establishment 
of  the  first  Normal  School  and  the  foundation  of  the  Institute. 
The  idea  of  the  presiding  spirits  of  the  Eepublic  in  the  course 
which  they  thus  pursued  was  similar  to  that  which  sought  to 
produce  conformity  in  the  national  drama,  and  which  would 
have  moulded  the  general  education  of  the  state  upon  a  har- 
monious and  systematic  plan.  The  Normal  School  was  not 
destined  to  a  long  existence  ;  but  it  lived  long  enough  to 
set  out  upon  the  path  which  had  been  defined  for  it ;  and  it 
was  to  be  reproduced  under  more  hopeful  auspices  at  a  future 
time.  The  list  of  professors  chosen  to  occupy  the  chairs 
thus  provided  b}^  the  State  was  not,  thanks  to  the  Eeign  of 
Terror,  a  specially  remarkable  one.  Lavoisier,  the  greatest 
French  chemist  of  the  age,  had  been  guillotined  ;  Berthollet 
supplied  his  place.  Condorcet  had  died  by  his  own  hand 
rather  than  wait  for  the  decree  of  the  tyrants  ;  Yolney 
therefore  filled  the  chair  of  history  which  Condorcet  would 
have  so  much  adorned. 


^  See  Migiiet,  Histoire  de  la  Jlevohition  fran^aise,  ch.  xi.  The  Directory 
(la  Eeveillere-Lepaux,  liewbcll,  Letourueur,  Barras,  and  Carnot,  elected  in 
the  place  of  Sieyes,  who  declined  to  serve),  endured  from  October  27,  1795, 
to  August  3,  1797,  when  it  was  displaced  by  a  cnup  d'etat. 
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§  5.  Literary  Men  of  the  Day. 

Constantin-Fran^ois  Chasseboeut",  count  de  Volney/  was 
born  at  Craon,  near  ^layenne.  At  the  age  of  twenty  five  he 
made  a  voyage  eastward,  in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Nile,  and 
wrote  on  his  return  a  readable  account  of  his  experiences — a 
Voyage  in  Egypt  and  Syria;  perhaps  the  best  written  of  his 
works,  if  not  the  best,  because  he  contrives  to  make  his  sub- 
ject more  prominent  than  liimself,  and  skilfully  sinks  the 
traveller  in  tlie  tiavellei's  nan-ative.  A  close  observer  and  a 
good  describer,  he  may  be  said  to  have  opened  up  the  East  to 
Euroi)e  ;  and  in  fact  he  is  credited  with  having  first  pointed 
out  to  Xapoleon  Bonaparte  the  great  advantages  of  the  plain 
of  the  Pyramids  as  a  theatre  of  war.  In  1789  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  St<ites-General,  and  distinguislied  liimself 
amongst  the  supporters  of  Mirabeau  in  the  National  Assembly. 
Early  in  1792  he  published  his  Ruins;  or.  Meditations  on  tlie 
RevoltUions  of  Empires,  which  met  with  a  great  success,  and 
earned  him  the  fame  of  a  philosopher,  over  and  above  that  of 
a  careful  narrator.  In  this  work  he  discourses  upon  the 
revolutions  of  empires,  mingling  his  meditations  upon  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  national  decline  with  sketches, 
more  or  less  grapliic  and  picturesque,  of  the  material  ruins 
wliicli  illustrate  the  ruin  of  dynasties  and  of  idea.s.  The  de- 
scription of  Palmyra  is  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  whole 
book,  which  is  for  the  most  part  stiff,  and  heavy  with  too 
much  preconceived  deduction.  The  ruins  of  cities  aiifl 
empires  are  in  fact  only  a  thread  u})on  which  he  laboriously 
strings  his  constantly-recurring  negations  of  almost  every 
accepted  trutk  Volney  is  not  merely  a  sceptic,  but  a  i)ointr 
blank  traverser  of  religious  truth  under  all  its  many  forms. 

»  17J7-l'>20. 
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Human  creeds  are,  with  him,  universally  founded  in  impos- 
ture ;  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  are  false,  but  they 
were  falsely  imposed.  The  effect  of  his  meditations  and  argu- 
ments is  depressing  in  the  extreme ;  it  would  be  the  more 
depressing  the  more  they  were  true.  Under  the  Empire 
Volney  became  a  senator  and  a  count ;  and  in  1814  he  gave 
to  the  world  liis  last  work,  ]>Iew  Researches  hi  Ancient 
History. 

Let  us  look  at  one  corner  of  the  canvas  on  which  Volney 
has  drawn  the  picture  of  Palmyra,  and  then  read  the  thoughts 
which  were  inspired  by  it  : — 

"  The  sun  had  just  gone  down  ;  a  red  line  still  marked  his 
track  in  the  distant  horizon  of  the  Syrian  hills  ;  the  full  moon 
was  rising  in  the  East  against  a  bluish  background,  upon  the 
flat  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  air  calm  and 
serene  ;  the  dying  light  of  day  qualified  the  horror  of  the  dark- 
ness, the  first  freshness  of  the  night  soothed  the  heat  of  the 
scorched  land ;  the  shepherds  had  taken  their  camels  under 
shelter ;  the  eye  could  perceive  no  motion  on  the  gray  monoto- 
nous plains  ;  a  vast  silence  reigned  over  the  desert ;  only,  at  long 
intervals  could  be  heard  the  dismal  cries  of  a  few  night-birds  and 
of  a  few  jackals.  The  shades  increased,  and  now  in  the  twilight 
my  gaze  distinguished  no  more  than  the  white  phantoms  of  the 
columns  and  of  the  walls.  These  solitary  places,  this  peaceful 
evening,  this  majestic  scene,  impressed  upon  my  spirit  a  religious 
meditation.  The  aspect  of  a  great  desert  city,  the  memory  of  the 
past,  the  comparison  of  the  present,  all  raised  my  heart  to  lofty 
thoughts.  I  sat  upon  the  trunk  of  a  column,  and  there,  my 
elbow  resting  on  my  knee,  my  head  supported  by  my  hand,  now 
casting  my  looks  upon  the  desert,  now  fixing  them  on  the  ruins,  I 
abandoned  myself  to  a  profound  reverie."  ' 

^  "  Le  soleil  venait  de  se  coiicher  ;  itn  bandeau  rougeatre  marquait  encore  sa 
trace  a  I'horizon  lointain  des  monts  de  la  S3Tie  :  la  pleine  lune  a  I'Orient 
s'elevait  sur  un  fond  bluuatre,  aux  planes  rives  de  I'Euphrate  :  le  ciel  etait 
pur,  I'air  calme  et  serein  ;  I'eclat  niourant  du  jour  temperait  Thorreur  des 
tenfebres,  la  fralcheur  naissante  de  la  nuit  calmait  les  feux  de  la  terre  embras^e ; 
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Of  what  sort  were  the  meditations  which  a  scene  like 
thio  induced  in  the  mind  of  Volney,  to  whom  Nature  was  tlie 
true  God  ?     He  says  : 

'  It  is  wrong  to  attribute  your  evils  to  God  I  Tell  me,  perverse 
and  hypocritical  race,  if  these  places  are  desolate,  if  powerfid  cities 
have  been  reduced  to  a  solitude,  is  God  the  cause  of  the  ruin  ]  Is 
it  His  hand  which  has  overthrown  these  walls,  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  these  temples,  shattered  these  columns  ?  Or  is  it  the 
hand  of  man  ?  Is  it  the  arm  of  God  which  has  brought  the  wind 
upon  the  town  and  fire  upon  the  country  ;  which  has  slain  the 
people,  burned  the  crops,  torn  up  the  trees,  and  laid  waste  the 
cultivated  lands  ^  Or  is  it  the  arm  of  man  %  And  when  after 
the  destruction  of  harvests  famine  came,  is  it  the  vengeance  of 
God  which  produced  it,  or  the  unreasoning  fury  of  man  ?  When 
in  the  fiiinine  the  people  has  fed  upon  unclean  food,  if  pestilence 
followed,  is  it  the  wrath  of  liod  which  sent  it,  or  the  imprudence 
of  man  ?  When  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  have  mown  down 
the  inhabitants,  if  the  land  has  been  left  desert,  is  it  God  who  has 
depopulated  it  ?  Is  it  His  greed  which  robs  the  labourer,  lays 
waste  the  productive  fields,  and  devastates  the  country,  or  the 
greed  of  those  who  govern  ?  Is  it  His  pri<le  which  gives  rise  to 
homicidal  wars,  or  the  pride  of  kings  and  their  ministers  ?  Is  it 
the  venality  of  His  decisions  which  overthrows  the  fortune  of 
families,  or  tlie  venality  of  the  administrators  of  the  laws'!  Is 
it,  in  short.  His  pjussions  which,  under  a  thousand  forms,  inflict 
grief  on  individuals  and  peoples,  or  is  it  the  passions  of  men  ? 
And  if,  in  the  anguish  of  their  afflictions,  they  see  no  remedy,  is 

les  patrts  avaicnt  retire  leurs  cliarni-aiix  ;  roeil  n'nj>ercevait  phis  auciin  moiiv»-- 
ment  siir  la  pniirie  monotone  et  jfrisatre  ;  un  vaste  silence  n-j^ni-it  sur  le 
desert  ;  seiiiement,  a  de  longs  intervalles,  on  entenilait  les  lugubrj-s  cris  de 
quelques  oiseaux  de  nuit  et  de  <[U'l<|Ui's  cliacals.  L'ombre  (-roissait,  et  dt'ja 
dans  le  crepuscule  nies  rfgar>ls  n^  distinguaient  pins  que  l<-.s  l':iiitrtjnes  Man- 
cMtres  des  colonnes  et  des  niurs.  C'es  lieux  solitaires,  cette  s(>iree  jmisilile, 
cettc  scene  majt-stueuse,  iniprimerent  \  nion  esprit  un  recueilii'inent  rcjigiiiix. 
L'aspect  d'une  gninde  cite  rU-serte,  la  nienioire  des  temps  passes,  la  compinii- 
Bon  de  I'etat  present,  tout  eleva  mon  ffrur  a  de  liautes  {wnsees.  Je  nraxsis  sot 
le  tronc  d'une  colonne,  et,  l.a,  le  eoude  appuye  sur  le  genou.  la  tete  soutenue 
par  la  main,  tantOt  portant  mes  r»'g.inls  sur  le  desert,  tantdt  les  lixant  sur  lea 
niines,  jc  m'abandonnai  ii  une  reverie  profonde."— /.m  lluinrs,  hk.  i. 
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it   the  ignorance   of  God  that   they  most  blame,  or  their  own 
ignorance  ? "  ^ 

The  chair  of  pliilosophy  in  the  Normal  School  was  filled 
by  Garat,-  a  man  who  bad  taken  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  revolution,  without  committing  himself  to  any  act  of  overt 
violence,  but  wlio  was  nevertheless  expelled  both  from  tlie 
Senate  and  the  Academy  after  the  restoration.  He  wrote  a 
volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,  or  an  Explanation  of  my 
Conduct  in  the  PuUic  Service.  This  was  published  in  1794, 
and  its  tone  may  be  divined  from  a  single  passage^,  in 
wliich  he  recommended  that  those  who  were  worsted  in  the 
battle  of  politics  should  be  expelled  from  the  state.  If  his 
advice  had  been  followed,  doubtless  much  bloodshed  would 
have  been  avoided  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  those  whose  counsels  are  wont  to  prevail  amongst  their 
fellows.  After  his  expulsion  he  made  up  for  the  apparent 
idleness  of  his  life  under  the  Empire,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
Memoir  of  M.  Suard,  into  which  he  introduced  more  of  his 

^  "  C'est  a  tort,  que  vous  reportez  a  Dieu  la  cause  de  vos  maux  !  Dites,  race 
perverse  et  hypocrite,  si  ces  lieux  sont  desoles,  si  des  cites  puissantes  sent 
reduites  en  solitude,  est-ce  Dieu  qui  a  cause  la  ruine  ?  Est-ce  sa  main  qui  a 
renverse  ces  murailles,  sape  ces  temples,  mutile  ces  colonnes  ?  ou  est-ce  la 
main  de  I'homme  ?  Est-ce  le  bras  de  Dieu  qui  a  porte  le  fer  dans  la  ville  et 
le  feu  dans  la  campagne  ;  qui  a  tue  le  peuple,  incendie  les  moissons,  arraclie 
les  arbres  et  ravage  les  cultures  ?  ou  est-ce  le  bras  de  rhomme  ?  etlorsqn'  apres 
la  devastation  des  recoltes,  la  famine  est  survenue,  est-ce  la  vengeance  de  Dieu 
qui  I'a  prodiiite,  ou  la  fureur  insensee  de  Thomme  ?  Lorsque  dans  la  famine 
le  peuple  s'est  repu  d'aliments  immondes,  si  la  peste  a  suivi,  est-ce  ia  colere  de 
Dieu  qui  I'a  envoyee,  ou  Timprudence  de  I'homme  ?  Lorsque  la  guerre,  la 
famine  et  la  peste  ont  moissonne  les  habitants,  si  la  terrc  est  restee  deserte, 
est-ce  Dieu  qui  I'a  depeuplee  ?  Est-ce  son  avidite  qui  pille  le  laboureur, 
ravage  les  champs  producteurs  et  devaste  les  campagnes,  ou  I'avidite  de  ceux 
qui  gouvernent  ?  Est-ce  son  orgueil  qui  suscite  des  guerre  homicides,  ou 
I'orgueil  des  rois  et  de  leurs  ministres  ?  Est-ce  la  venalite  de  ses  decisions  qui 
renverse  la  fortune  des  families,  ou  la  venalite  des  organes  des  lois  ?  Sont  ce 
enfix  ses  passions  qui,  sous  mille  formes,  tourmentent  les  individus  et  leif 
peuples,  ou  sont  ce  les  passions  des  hommes  ?  Et,  si  dans  I'angoisse  de  leurs 
maux,  ils  n'en  voient  pas  les  remedes,  eat-ce  I'ignorance  de  Dieu  qu'U  faut 
iuculper,  ou  leur  ignorance  ?"  -  1749-1833. 
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recollections  and  more  of  his  ingenious  ideas  ;  but  the  interest 
of  his  books  was  merely  ephemeral. 

Xecker,^  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  as  that 
of  an  able  and  conscientious  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  one 
of  those  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  who  were  capable  of 
rendering  their  country  good  service,  at  all  events  in  time  of 
peace,  but  who  at  an  early  period  lost  confidence  in  the  power 
of  the  National  Assembly  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  France  and 
to  control  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  He  seems  to  have 
earnestly  desired  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  country  ;■  lie 
endeavoured  to  save  and  to  reform  the  old  constitution,  with 
the  genuine  instiuct.s  of  a  con.servative  mind.  But  he  did  not 
gra.sp  the  situation  as  early  as  a  statesman  of  his  experience 
might  have  done  ;  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  fall  between  the  two  stools  of  the  popularity  which 
he  courted  and  of  the  king  whom  he  unconsciously  ar?sisted 
to  blind.  The  people  abandoned  him,  the  king  dispensed 
with  his  services,  and  still  he  did  not  hasten  to  leave 
France,  to  which  he  always  remained  faithfid  in  his  affec- 
tions. His  Hidory  of  the  Revolution,  published  in  179G 
at  Geneva,  bears  witness  on  almost  every  page  to  the 
attachment  which  he  felt  towards  the  country  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  govern ;  although  it  is  true  that  he  had  no 
special  good  will  to  the  Assembly  which  liad  rejected  his 
advice,  nor  to  the  nobility  which  had  at  first  ol)stinately 
refused  to  make  concessions  of  their  i^rivileges,  and  then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  had  given  up  more  than  they  had  been 
asked  for.     Of  the  courtiei"S  under  the  old  rigivic  he  says  : — 

"  The  lavish  gift.s  of  governnient-s,  always  uncertain  in  tlicir 
nature,  induce  those  wiio  covet  them  to  set  a  price  iijxm  their 
hopes  ;  presently  they  reckon  them  amongst  their  n-vcnucs  ;  they 
then  borrow  without  being  sure  of  repaying;  and  this  conduct, 
winch  degrades  them,  necos-sarily  depreciat<*s  the  rcsiu-ct   which 

'  1732-1804.  »  He  was  a  native  of  Geneva. 
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they  are  anxious  to  retain.  In  general  the  taste  for  intrigue  and 
the  decay  of  manners  must  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  new 
kind  of  life  to  -which  the  nobility  of  France  had  devoted  itself. 
The  favours  of  a  court  are  a  tribute  to  skill  and  to  the  talent  of 
pleasing,  and  this  education  of  the  mind  is  nearly  always  incom- 
patible with  dignity  of  character.  The  nobility,  moulded  by  an 
unceasing  ambition,  probably  began  to  sink  in  estimation  on  the 
day  when,  being  obliged  to  attach  a  great  importance  to  forms,  it 
made  what  Avas  superficial  a  serious  thing,  and  of  manners  a 
special  science." 

Necker  wrote,  it  will  be  perceived,  with  great  perspicacity, 
and  was  endowed  with  the  finest  kind  of  irony.  Add  the 
gift  of  irony  to  a  self-complacent  appetite  for  admiration, 
which  was  one  of  Necker's  chief  personal  characteristics,  and 
you  will  obtain  a  character  in  which  the  supercilious  spirit 
will  be  largely  developed.  When  Necker  speaks  of  the  conduct 
of  his  rivals  and  successors  in  the  arena  of  statesmanship,  he 
is  apt  to  dismiss  too  lightly  the  ideas  and  the  actions  of  his 
contemporaries.  At  times,  again,  he  rises  to  real  fervour  and 
satirical  force  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  passage 
a  projws  of  the  decree  of  the  Convention  affirming  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul : — 

"  0  the  folly  of  human  pride  !  This  people  is  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  world  ;  but  France,  with  her  eighty-four 
departments,  and  eighty-five  if  Ave  count  Corsica ;  France  and 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  France  and  the  entire  globe,  on 
Avhich  we  are  constrained  to  roll  around  the  sun  ;  in  brief,  the 
earth,  and  the  millions  and  the  thousand  millions  of  planets 
wliich  people  the  vault  of  heaven,  are  but  atoms  or  grains  of  dust 
in  the  sight  of  the  imknoAvn  Author  of  so  many  wonders.  Ah, 
that  all  presidents  of  national  conventions,  present  or  future, 
would  recognise  kings,  grand  dukes,  and  republics,  and  Avould 
moreover  give,  if  they  please,  and  the  others  were  willing,  the 
fraternal  kiss  to  all  the  envoys  of  Europe,  but  that  they  would 
abstain  from  speaking,  or  speak  upon  their  knees,  of  the  Supreme 
BeinK  I  " 
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Xecker  was  not  alone  in  his  advocacy  of,  und  his  eftarts 
to  bring  about,  a  reformation  of  the  French  constitution. 
His  friend  Monnier,^  the  best  orator  of  the  States-General, 
was  also  a  champion  of  moderation,  and  showed  great 
courage  during  his  political  career.  AVlien  he  was  returned 
to  tlie  National  Assembly,  of  which  he  became  president, 
he  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  he  would  be  listened 
to  there  with  the  same  attention  as  he  had  commanded 
in  the  provinces.  "  Doubtless,"  he  said  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  "  I,  like  so  many  other  friends  of  humanity, 
made  the  mistake  of  forming  too  many  hopes  ;  but  how 
necessarily  my  comlition  contributed  to  my  ialse  security! 
All  that  had  passed  in  my  province,  for  nearly  a  year  before 
the  opening  of  the  States-General,  was  calculated  to  nourish 
me  in  illusions  and  to  conceal  obstacles.  "When  I  letlect  on 
all  that  we  had  obtained  in  Dauphine,  by  the  sole  power  of 
justice  and  reason,  1  perceive  how  I  was  led  to  think  that 
Frenchmen  deserved  to  be  free.  The  lowest  orders  of  the 
people  calmly  awaited  the  result  of  our  labours.  The  multi- 
tude never  broke  in  upon  our  assemblies.  The  spectators 
always  restrained  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
and  the  votes  were  perfectly  free.  The  clergy  and  the  nobility 
showed  thein.selves  generous,  the  membei-s  of  the  communes 
moderate."  It  is  a  confession  of  radical  Aveakne.ss  in  Monnier's 
mind  to  liavc^  imagined  that  France  as  a  wholi',  or  that  I'aris  in 
particular,  was.shaped  after  the  fa.shion  of  peaceable  Dauphine  : 
but  if  his  candour  condemns  him  as  a  statesman,  it  retlects 
credit  upon  him  as  a  man.  The  scheme  which  he  propounded 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country  involved  a  strong  and  inviolable 
royalty,  "  responsibh;  ministers  cho.sen  by  the  king" — wherein 
apparently  he  saw  nothing  in  the  shajjc  of  a  fallacy — a  double 
legislature,  one  (Jhamljer  composed  of  an  open  and  accessible 
aristocracy,  not  subject  t<j  removal.     If  is  model  seems  to  have 

»  1758-1806. 
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been  souj^lit  in  England ;  and  if  it  had  been  proposed  and 
adopted  in  ITGO,  it  might — I  ventnre  no  farther — have  staved 
off  the  revolution.  In  1790  he  was  not  listened  to,  and,  like 
Necker,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek  an  asylum  abroad.  He 
published  at  Geneva  his  best  work,  Researches  into  the  Causes 
which  have  jireventccl  the  French  from  hecoming  Free,  formed, 
during  his  exile,  an  establishment  at  Weimar  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  only  returned  to  France  in  1801.  It  lias 
been  well  said  of  him,  that  "  he  was  thirsting  after  justice." 
So  also  was  Mallet  du  Pan,^  a  Calvinist  born  in  Geneva, 
and  a  genuine  lover  of  liberty  without  excess.  All  the  men  of 
this  order  of  thought  were  wise,  enlightened,  and  fit  to  govern 
in  a  free  country,  but  they  all  failed  through  conceiving  that 
a  constitution  could  be  decreed  and  imposed  by  the  Assembly 
without  so  much  as  a  shock  to  the  progress  of  the  nation. 
They  Avere  skilful  publicists  in  the  best  sense,  and  they  erred 
simply  in  misreading  the  signs  of  the  times.  Mallet  du  Pan 
was  not  a  bigot ;  he  distinctly  refused  to  unite  in  any  measure 
of  persecution  against  the  French  Eoman  Catholics  ;  but  the 
influence  which  he  gained  from  the  respect  of  his  contempor- 
aries he  lost  again  by  the  stiffness  of  his  njental  attitude. 
Republican  by  birth,  he  aimed  at  finding  the  middle  way  of 
the  crisis  in  which  he  found  himself  engaged  ;  not  as  though 
he  were  legislating  for  Switzerland,  but  having  regard  to  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  "  Born  in  a  republic,"  he  said, 
"  having  had  for  twenty  years  before  my  eyes  .a  picture  of  all 
the  passions  which  disturb  liberty,  of  j)olitical  fanaticism,  of 
the  spirit  of  party,  of  the  abuse  of  words  and  of  the  public 
misfortune,  the  only  result  of  these  storms,  I  have  at  least 
learned  to  distrust  trenchant  opinion,  systematic  experiments, 
violence,  injustice,  perverse  or  perverted  judgments  which  are 
born  even  in  necessary  revolutions,  as  noxious  insects  spring 
into  life  under  the  summer  sun.     It  is  not  at  the  age  of  forty 

1  1749-1800. 
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that  a  wise  republican  who  has  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life 
amidst  political  tempests  will  become  the  accomplice  of  any 
one's  madness."  IMallet  du  Pan's  Considerations  on  the  French 
Revolution  contain  much  that  is  historically  valuable,  side  by 
side  with  philosophical  ideas  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  He 
was  also  a  journalist  of  talent,  of  a  lofty  independence  of  mind, 
and  wrote,  on  the  close  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  :  "  Bona- 
parte has  his  head  in  the  clouds  ;  his  career  is  a  poem, 
his  imagination  a  storehouse  of  heroic  romance,  his  stage  an 
arena  open  to  all  the  madness  of  resolve  or  ambition.  "Who 
shall  fi.\  the  point  at  which  ho  will  arrive?  Is  he  sufliciently 
master  of  things,  of  time,  and  of  fortune,  to  fi.x  it  liimself  ?  " 
The  answer  is  a  chapter  of  history. 

Andre  Morellet,^  one  of  the  many  Frenchmen  who  had 
ardently  desired  the  Revolution,  M'ho  suffered  from  its  ex- 
cesses, and  who  still  remained  faithful  to  their  convictions, 
undismayed  by  all  that  the  selfish  and  tlie  vi(jlent  liad  done 
to  discredit  the  name  of  tlie  Eepublic,  lived  a  long  life  full  of 
activity  and  consistent  effort.  One  of  the  earliest  apostles  of 
free  trade  in  France,  this  liberal-minded  abbe  was  slill  found 
raising  liis  voice  in  its  favour  in  his  ei"htv-eighth  year,  in  tlie 
last  representative  chamber  of  the  Emj)ire.  He  lielonged  to 
the  school  of  economists  which  had  Turgot  for  one  of  its 
ablest  exponents,  and  Voltaire  amongst  its  champions. 
Morellet  was  the  friend  of  l)otli  ;  and  the  latter  bore  witness 
to  the  independent  moral  courage  of  his  friend,  by  attaching 
to  him  the  soubriquet  of  Moi\U-lcs — "  Bite  'em."  He  deserved 
the  name  by  his  controversial  force,  and  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  lie  undertook  the  cause  of  justice,  of  common  .sense,  of 
the  oppressed,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  and  porsunal  dan- 
ger. He  had  many  opportunities  of  urging  liis  o[jinions, 
especially  in  the  Nouvellrs  I'olitiqurs,  a  moderate  Liberal 
journal   founded  in   1792,  in   which   he  was  associated  with 

1  1727-1819. 
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Suard,  Lacretelle,  and  othevs.  He  wrote  independently,  as 
well,  in  pamphlets  which  were  never  feeble,  which  never 
•struck  without  reaching  their  mark,  and  which  were  fre- 
quently attended  by  the  result  to  which  he  aspired.  He  had 
been  an  Academician  from  1785,  so  tliat  it  was  not  as  a  mere 
journalist  that  he  wrote  his  Vision  of  Charles  Palissot,  satir- 
ising the  latter's  comedy  of  llie  Philosophers,  or  his  Theory 
of  Paradox  against  Linguet,  or  his  Cry  of  Families}  The 
object  of  this  treatise  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  barbarous 
decree  whereby  the  property  of  those  who  were  condemned 
by  revolutionary  tribunals  was  confiscated,  and  their  relatives 
were  reduced  to  pauperism.  It  was  not  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  terrorists  that  Morellet's  pamphlet  appeared,  and  not 
until  the  Convention  had  refused  to  cancel  the  decree  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  them.  A  single  passage  will  show 
the  force,  both  of  argument  and  of  satire,  wielded  by  tliis 
powerful  pen. 

"  I  must  say  it,  and  I  must  believe  that  I  have  brought  to 
light  a  worthy  sentiment  concealed  in  the  depth  of  tlie  human 
heart :  the  refusal  from  henceforth  even  to  listen  to  the  petition 
of  so  many  unfortunate  families  is,  on  the  part  of  the  Convention, 
a  homage  rendered  to  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Terrified  by  the 
alleged  dangers  whereby  the  public  credit  is  said  to  be  menaced 
by  the  re-endowment  of  children  with  the  property  of  their  un- 
justly condemned  fathers,  our  representatives  put  away  from  them 
the  sight  of  these  victims,  whom  they  believe  they  have  no  power 
to  relieve  of  their  fate,  in  order  to  spare  themselves  a  too  painful 
sentiment.  They  turn  aside  their  heads  whilst  they  strike  them. 
They  set  aside  the  demand  of  the  unfortunate,  because  they  feel 
that  it  is  too  just  to  be  rejected  ;  but  this  very  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  convinces  me  that  they  will  not  long  maintain 
such  a  refusal." 

^  Lacretelle,  in  his  History  of  the  Convention,  speaks  of  it  in  high  terms. 
"Morellet,"  the  latter  says,  "  the  judicious  and  powerful  antagonist  of  every 
kind  of  iniquity,  as  of  every  kind  of  fiscal  ineptitude,  pleaded  the  cause  of 
families  in  a  work  full  of  force  and  courage." 
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In  the  end  the  Convention  had  to  yield  to  public  opinion, 
wlrich  Morellet  had  roused  into  an  irresistible  activity.  His 
Apology  for  Philosophy  against  those  who  charge  it  loith  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution,  published  in  1796,  is  an  able  and 
effective  defence  of  the  position  of  Montesquieu  and  TurL,'ot. 
"Pliilosopliy,"  he  says  in  one  part,  "has  taught  people  their 
political  evils  and  the  vices  of  their  government,  and  indicated 
the  mode  of  curing  them  ;  but  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  it 
as  a  crime  that  it  lias  enlightene<l  men  on  this  important 
subject.  "When  an  evil  is  well  known  and  has  a  sure  and 
specific  remedy,  if  he  who  administers  the  remedy  kills  his 
patient,  through  ignorance  of  tlie  proper  treatment,  it  is  not 
just  to  turn  upon  the  physician  who  has  revealed  the  malady, 
who  recommended  its  treatment,  and  who  suggested  the  cure." 
In  addition  to  the  controversial  works  here  mentioned,  Morel- 
let  left  behind  him  an  interesting  volume  of  Memoirs. 

Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,^  born  at  Chamb^ry,  of  a  family 
long  settled  there,  but  originally  from  Languedoc,  has  had 
so  much  influence  on  France  that  we  must  give  liim  a 
})lace  here.  In  1793  he  was  made  a  senator  of  Savoy, 
but  after  the  French  had  seized  that  kingdom  he  refused 
to  take  tlie  oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic,  and  sought 
refuge  at  Lausanne.  From  NeucluUel  he  issued,  in  1796, 
his  Considerations  upon  the  French  lierolntion,  in  which 
tlie  most  characteristic  standpoint  is  that  the  French  lle- 
volution,  in  common  with  all  the  agitations  and  operations 
of  mankind,  ])roceeded  from  a  divine  order  and  direction,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  .sanction  alonii  overcaujc  all  obstacles. 
UiKhr  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  de  Muistre  enjoyed  the 
confidence!  of  the  Sardinian  Governnient,  which  in  1802  he 
represf.'uted  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  lie  re.sided  in 
llussia  no  less  than  foiuteen  years,  and  wrote  tliere  his  Essay 
on  the  Geyierating  Principle  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  ho 
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lays  down  the  principle  that  the  divine  power  is  the  only 
source  of  all  authority  on  earth,  represented  by  the  sovereign 
and  tlie  aristocracy,  thiit  the  rights  of  tlie  people  emanate 
from  royalty,  and  that  it  is  an  illusion  and  a  danger  to  let 
them  depend  on  a  written  and  clearly  delined  contract.     A 
couple  of  years  before  his  death  he  had  published  a  work  On 
the  Pope,  which  is  a  bold  apology  for  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Papacy.     He  claims  for  the  pope,  in  the 
interests  of  the   nations  themselves,  against   the    abtises   of 
royalty,  and  as  a  defence  against  the  feebleness  or  violence  of 
popular  assemblies,  the  right  of  being  the  sovereign  and  in- 
fallible arbiter  in  all  political  discussions.^     He  left  some  of 
the  fruits  of  his  experience  in  a  posthumous  work,  the  Soirees 
of  St.  Peterslmrg,  which,  composed  of  eleven  conversations  be- 
tween a  worldly  Roman  Catholic,  an  orthodox  senator  rather 
inclined  to  mysticism,  and  a  count,  de  Maistre  himself,  tries 
to  prove  that  man  is  radically  degraded  and  never  innocent ; 
that  therefore  the  whole  of  humanity  must  be    punished  ; 
that    a   nation  is   lost  which  abolishes    punishments  ;    that 
thus  "  the  hangman  ought  to   have  in  society  a  grand  and 
terrible  place,"  though  he  is  not  principal  agent  of  the  great  law 
of  destruction  ;  a  glory  which  belongs  to  the  soldier,  whose 
functions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  hangman.     Divine  war 
accomplishes  the  mysterious  expiation  which  no  human  being 
can  escape.     "  At  the  precise   moment  caused  by  men   and 
prescribed   by  justice,  God   advances  to  avenge  the  iniquity 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  have  committed  against 
Him.     The  earth,  thirsting  after  blood,  opens  its  mouth  (a 

^  J.  de  Maistre,  in  his  Correspondance  Diplomatique,  says,  however,  of  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon  by  Pope  Pius  VIL,  "The  crimes  of  an  Alexander  VI. 
are  less  revolting  tlian  this  hideous  apostasy  of  his  feeble  successor.  .  .  I 
wish,  with  all  my  lieart,  that  the  unhappy  pontiff  would  go  to  Saint  Domingo, 
to  crown  Dessalines.  When  once  a  man  of  his  rank  and  character  forgets 
both  so  far,  what  one  must  wish  then  is  that  he  should  finally  degrade 
himself  so  as  to  become  nothing  but  a  puppet,  without  any  influence."  This 
is  certainly  treating  a  papal  final  decision  by  no  means  apologetically. 
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Biblical  expression)  to  receive  it,  and  retain  it  in  its  bosom 
until  the  moment  has  arrived  when  it  must  restore  it,"  ^  These 
Ultramontane  doctrines  were  also  maintained  in  two  other  of 
his  posthumous  works,  in  his  Letters  to  a  Russian  Gcntle- 
vian,  in  which  he  defends  the  inquisition,  and  in  his  Four 
UnpiiUished  Chajytcrs  on  Biissia,  in  which  he  opposes  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  the  too  sudden  introduction  of 
sciences  in  Russia.  His  works  are  considered  paradoxical, 
but  eminently  suggestive;  his  style  is  nearly  alwa}S  original, 
lively,  and  brilliant,  though  sometimes  turgidly  rhetorical ; 
and  many  admire  even  yet  the  writings  of  this  champion  of 
absolutist  principles  who  do  not  at  all  share  liis  opinions. 
In  order  that  the  reader  may  partly  judge  for  himself,  we 
shall  give  a  passage  from  llie  Soirees  of  St.  rctersluvfj. 

"  Wliere  then  is  innocence,  I  pray?  "Where  is  the  just?  Is 
lie  around  this  table  ]  Great  God  !  who  indeed  could  believe  in 
such  an  exccsi  of  madness  if  we  were  not  every  moment  witness 
of  it?  Often  I  tliink  of  this  passage  in  the  Bible,  in  which  it  is 
said,  '  It  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  time  that  I  will  search  Jeru- 
salem with  candles.'  *  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  visit  our  hearts 
with  candles,  and  we  shall  no  longer  dare  pronounce,  except  with 
blushes,  the  words  virtue,  justice,  and  innocence.  Let  us  b(>gin 
by  examining  the  evil  which  is  in  us,  and  let  us  turn  i)ale  whilst 
casting  a  courageous  look  at  the  bottom  of  this  aby.ss ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  number  of  our  transgressions,  and  it  is 
not  the  less  so  to  know  in  how  far  some  guilty  action  or  other 
has  injured  the  general  order  and  opposed  tlie  plans  <tf  the  eternal 
Legislator.  Let  us  think  then  of  this  frightful  communication  of 
crimes  which  exists  between  men — complicity,  atlviee,  example, 
approval — terrible  words  on  which  we  ought  continually  to  medi- 
tate !  What  sensil)le  man  can  think  without  shutMering  of  the 
inordinate  action  which  he  has  exercised  on  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  of  the  possible  conserjuences  of  tiiis  fatal  iuHuence  ?  Man  is 
rarely  guilty  by  himself;  it  is  seldom  that  one  crime  d(»es  not 
lead  to  another.     ^Vhc^e  are  the  limits  of  responsibility  1     Hence 

*  Gmrersation  VIL  *  /.I.li.ni  ili  i.  12. 
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this  luminous  trait  which  sparkles  amongst  a  thousand  others  in 
the  Psalms,  *  Who  can  understand  his  errv^rs  ?  Cleanse  thou  me 
from  secn?t  faults.  Ke^p  Iwok  tliy  servant  also  from  presump- 
tuous sins  ;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me." 

**  After  having  thus  meuitatoil  upon  our  crimes,  another  ex- 
amination, more  sad  pt^rha^^,  that  of  our  virtues,  presents  itself 
befon?  us.  What  a  frightful  research  would  be  that  one  which 
had  for  its  object  the  small  number,  the  falsehoovl.  and  the  incon- 
stancy of  these  virtues  I  Before  all  we  should  have  to  examine 
their  foundations.  Alas  !  they  are  nither  determined  by  prejudices 
than  by  considerations  of  the  general  orvler  founded  upon  the 
divine  will.  An  action  revolts  us  much  less  because  it  is  bad 
than  because  it  is  shameful. 

^  It  is  not  crime  we  fear,  it  is  dishonour ;  and  provided  opinion 
removes  the  shame,  or  even  replaces  it  by  glory,  as  it  has  the 
power  to  do,  we  boldly  commit  the  crime ;  iuid  man,  thus  disposed, 
is  called  without  any  more  ado  a  ju^t  or  at  least  an  honest  man  ; 
and  who  knows  if  he  does  not  thank  God  because  he  is  not  like 
one  of  those  1  .  .  .  This  is  a  madness  for  which  the  smallest 
reflection  ought  to  make  us  blush.  Xo  doubt  it  was  profound 
wisdom  amongst  the  Komans  to  caU  by  the  same  name  force 
and  virtue.  In  fact,  there  is  no  virtue  properly  so  called 
without  a  victor}-  over  ourselves,  and  all  that  does  not  cost  us 
something  is  worth  nothing  for  us.  Let  us  take  .iway  from  these 
miserable  virtues  that  which  we  owe  to  mood,  to  honour,  to 
opinion,  to  pride,  to  powerlessuess,  and  to  circumstances  ;  Avhat 
will  remain  to  us  1  Alas  !  very  little.  I  do  not  fear  to  acknow- 
ledge it  to  you.  I  never  think  of  this  frightful  subject  without 
being  tempted  to  throw  myself  xipon  the  ground  like  a  guilty 
man  who  craves  for  mercy  :  without  accepting  beforehand  all  the 
evils  which  might  fall  on  my  he.id,  as  a  slight  compensation  for 
the  immense  debt  which  I  have  contracted  with  eternal  justice. 
However,  you  cannot  believe  how  many  people,  in  my  lifetime, 
have  told  me  that  I  was  a  rertf  hmfst  maiC  ' 

1  Psalm  xLe.  12  and  13. 

*  "  Oil  est  done  rinnocence,  je  vous  en  prie  ?  Ou  est  le  jaste  ?  est-il  ici 
antoir  de  eette  table  1  Grand  Dien,  eh  I  qui  pouipdt  done  croire  un  tel  excfes 
de  delire,  si  noas  n'en  etions  pas  les  temoins  a  tons  moments  ?  Sonvent  je 
Bonge  a  cet  eudroit  de  la  Bible  ou  il  est  die :  'Je  visiUmi  Jerusalem  arec  des 
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An  eminent  French  historian/  in  speaking  of  de  !ifaistro, 
says  : — 

"  Voltaire   had  cleverly  foreseen  and   foretold  tliat  the  last 

lampet.'  Ayoiis  nous-nieuies  le  courage  de  visiter  uos  cceurs  avcc  de*  lampts, 
et  nous  n'oserous  plus  prouoncer  qu'eu  rougissaut  les  uiots  de  vertu,  de  justice, 
et  d'innocence.  Commernjons  par  examiner  le  nial  qui  est  en  nous,  et  pulissous 
en  plongeant  nn  regard  c.ourageux  au  fond  de  cet  abune  ;  car  il  est  iini>ossible 
de  couuaitre  le  nombre  de  nos  transgressions  et  il  ne  I'est  pas  nioins  de  savoir 
jufi<|u'a  quel  jwint  tel  ou  tel  acte  coupable  a  blesse  I'ordre  general  et  contrarie 
les  plans  du  Legislateur  eteniel.  Sougeons  ensuite  a  cette  epouvantable  com- 
munication dc  crimes  qui  existe  entre  les  liommes,  complicile,  conseil,  exemple, 
approbation,  mots  terribles  qu'il  faudrait  medit^r  saus  cesse.  Quel  homnie 
sense  pourra  songer  sans  fremir  a  Taction  desordonnee  qu'il  a  exercee  sur  ses 
seniblables,  et  aux  suit-s  i)Ossibies  de  cette  funeste  influence?  Karement 
Ihoinme  se  rend  coujwble  seul  ;  rarenient  un  crime  n'en  produit  jias  un  autre. 
Oil  sont  les  bomes  de  la  reS[K)Usabilite  ?  De  la  ce  trait  lumlueux  qui  etiucelle 
entre  miile  autres  dans  le  livre  des  psaumes  :  '  Qufl  homnu  peul  connatlre  toute 
FiUndiu  <U  set  pr^aricatiom  t  0  DUu  f  puriJUz-moi  dt  ctlUi  que  fiyitore,  cl 
pardonnez-vioi  vUes  d'autrui.' 

"  Apris  avoir  ainsi  medite  snr  nos  crimes,  il  se  presente  a  nous  un  autre 
examen  encore  plus  triste,  peut-etre,  c'est  celui  de  nos  vertus.  Quelle  etlray- 
aute  recherche  que  celle  qui  aurait  pour  objet  le  i)etit  nombre,  la  fausiete  et 
liuconstani  e  de  ces  vertus  1  il  faudrait  avant  tout  en  bonder  les  bases  :  Lelas ! 
elles  sont  bien  plutot  determinees  par  le  prejuge  que  par  les  considerations  de 
I'ordre  general  fonde  sur  la  volonte  divine.  Une  action  nous  rtvolte  bien 
moins  jiarce  qu'elle  est  mauvaise,  que  jiarce  qu'elle  est  honteuse. 

"  Ce  n'est  i»as  le  crime  que  nous  craiguons,  c'est  le  desLonneuj- ;  et  jounu 
que  I'opinion  tcarte  la  honte,  ou  meme  y  substitue  la  gloire,  comme  elle  en 
est  bien  la  maitresse,  nous  comniettons  le  crime  liardiment,  et  I'homme  ainsi 
dispose  s'ajtfielle  sans  fa^n  juste,  ou  tout  au  moios  ?umrUU  homjne :  et  qui 
sait  s'il  ne  remercie  pas  Dien  ne  n'Ure  paseomme  vn  de  eevx-lA  f  .  .  .  Cert  on 
delire  dout  la  moimlre  reflexion  doit  nous  faire  rougir.  C«  fut  sans  doute  avec 
une  profonde  sagesse  que  les  lioraains  ap|»<-lerent  du  meme  nom  lu  force  et  la 
vertu.  11  ny  en  etfet  jK)int  de  vertu  jiroprement  dite  sans  victoire  sur  nous- 
memes,  et  tout  ce  qui  ne  nous  coute  rien,  ne  nous  vaut  rien.  Otons  de  nos 
miserables  vertus  ce  que  nous  devons  au  tem|>erament,  a  rhonneur,  a  I'oj'jnion, 
a  I'orgueil,  a  limpuLssance  et  aux  circonstances  ;  que  nous  restera-t-il  ?  Uelas! 
bien  i>eu  de  chose,  je  ne  crains  pas  de  vous  le  confesser  ;  jamais  je  ne  medite 
cet  eijouvuutable  sujet  sans  etre  tcnte  de  me  jeter  a  terre  comme  un  coupable 
qui  demande  gra':e  ;  sans  accepter  d'avance  tous  les  maux  qui  j»ourraieiit 
tomber  sur  ma  tete,  comme  une  legere  compensation  de  la  dette  immense  que 
j'ai  contractee  euvers  retemelle  justice.  Cepend&nt  vous  ne  sauriez  croire 
combien  de  gens,  dans  ma  vie,  m'ont  dit  que  j'etais  un  fort  honnHe  /unntne." 

*  Michelet,  HisLnre  du  XIX*.  sucie.      "Juaqu'au  16  Bniviuire,"  \At.    t 
ch.  2. 
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barbarians  in  this  age  of  tolerance  would  be  found  amongst  the 
magistrates.  It  is,  indeed,  a  disease  amongst  those  Avho,  from 
father  to  son,  have  been  accustomed  to  judge,  condemn,  dispose 
of  human  life — it  is  a  disease  to  feel  the  need  for  always  exercis- 
ing that  terrible  function.  And  I  do  not  speak  of  the  sanguinary 
pleasure  which  certain  men  could  take  in  it,  but  rather  of  the 
pride  of  exercising  so  lofty  an  authority.  After  the  power  of 
God,  which  is  to  create,  the  highest  power,  no  doubt,  is  that  of 
killing.  That  is  why  it  becomes  necessary  to  those  who  legally 
possessed  it  once.  This  was  the  genius  of  the  greatest  writer  of 
the  Restoration,  de  Maistre,  a  judge  at  Chamb^ry,  whose  audacious 
little  book,  not  at  all  defensive,  blamed,  on  the  contrary,  Keason, 
and  challenged  it  to  defend  itself.  In  order  to  write  such  a 
book,  to  exclude  light  so  far,  it  was  necessary  not  to  be  ignorant, 
but  to  have  cultivated  false  science  and  absurdity,  to  have  always 
lived  in  a  pretended  science  of  scholasticism  and  of  seminaries. 
Thus  in  certain  Alpine  valleys  which  the  sun  does  not  reach  at 
noon,  there  reigns  not  a  feeble  light,  but,  what  is  worse,  a  wrong 
light — some  shadows,  some  fogs  here,  there,  upon  frozen  spots  ;  on 
the  most  barren,  sharp,  brilliant  points,  which  delude.  The 
author  has  so  well  succeeded,  that,  even  at  noon,  the  sun  does  not 
reach  his  valley.  Since  Bossuet  and  Louis  XIV.  he  ignores  every- 
thing, and  therefore  despises  everything,  rejects  everything 
together,  and  Avithout  argument.  All  that  he  knows  of  the 
world  is /Ae /tt//,  and  the  beautiful  Christian  justice  Avhere  the 
innocent  pays  for  the  guilty.  '  Let  us  not  grieve  for  the  grand 
massacres  of  innocents  which  always  took  place  on  the  earth.' 
It  is  the  method  by  which  the  heavenly  gardener,  by  lopping  off 
some  branches,  renders  the  others  fertile.  There,  the  author 
enumerates  the  immense  massacres  which  God  has  allowed  ;  it 
seems  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  them,  and  that  (as  in  the  ancient 
taurobolium)  he  revives  in  a  bath  of  blood.  .  .  .  This  work 
appeared  in  1796  during  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Italy.  .  .  . 
The  book  of  de  Maistre,  which  seems  to  promise  Bonaparte,  was 
in  reality  the  manifesto  of  the  counter-revolution."  ^ 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  -  claims  a  passage  in  our  record  with 

^  The  Consider at.ioiis  upon  the  French  Revolution  appeared,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  in  1796.  ^  1769-1821. 
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as  much  right  as  a  mere  author  of  books  ;  for  the  victories 
which  he  achieved  over  the  enemies  of  liis  country,  and  over 
his  country  itself,  were  not  won  only  upon  the  battle-field. 
His  proclamations  and  despatches  were  the  work  of  a  man 
of  great  mental  power,  of  a  man  wliose  -words  became  actions, 
as  his  actions  inspired  enthusiasm.  Some  of  his  addresses  to 
his  soldiers  deserve  to  be  compared  with  not  a  few  of  those 
recorded  by  liistorians  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Eoniau 
generals,  and  breatlie  the  same  spirit  of  rapine.  "Witness 
this  one,  to  the  ill-clad  and  ill-fed  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  upon  his  assumption  of  the  command  : — 

"  Soldiers,  you  are  badly  fed  and  almost  naked.  Tlie  govern- 
ment owes  you  nuich,  but  it  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Year 
patience  and  your  courage  do  you  honour,  but  they  procure  you 
neither  profit  nor  glory.  I  am  about  to  lead  you  into  the  most 
fertile  plains  in  the  world  ;  there  you  will  find  large  towns  and 
rich  provinces ;  there  you  will  find  honour,  glory,  and  wealth. 
Soldiers  of  Italy,  could  you  fail  of  courage  ? " 

This  allocution  is  not  commonplace  ;  I  do  not  say  that  it 
■was  very  lofty  or  voi  v  heroic  ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  of  a 
nature  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  and  the  cupidity  of  the  ragged 
horde.  Another  proclamation  to  the  same  army,  after  its 
early  successes,  dated  from  Milan,  May  20,  1790,  is  more 
highly  coloured  : — 

"  Soldiers,  you  have  poured  like  a  torrent  from  the  heights 
of  the  Apennines ;  you  liave  routi-d  and  dispersed  all  that 
oppose«l  your  progress.  Piedmont,  delivered  from  Austrian 
tyranny,  has  given  itself  up  to  its  natural  feelings  (»f  pe.ice  and 
frien<lship  towards  France.  Alilan  is  yours,  and  the  tricolor 
floats  over  the  whole  of  Lombanly.  'J'he  «lnke3  of  I'arnia  and 
Modena  owe  their  p«)litical  existence  solely  to  your  generosity. 
The  army  which  haughtily  threatened  you  finds  no  barrier  to 
assure  it  against  your  courage;  the  Po,  the  Ticino,  the  Adda, 
have  not  been  able  to  check  you  for  a  single  «lay  ;  these  boasted 
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bulwarks  of  Italy  have  been  found  -wanting ;  you  have  crossed 
them  as  rapidly  as  you  crossed  the  Apennine.  So  many  successes 
have  brought  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  country ;  your  representa- 
tives have  ordered  a  festival  to  be  held,  dedicated  to  your  victories, 
which  is  celebrated  in  all  the  communes  of  the  republic.  There 
your  fathers,  your  mothers,  your  wives,  your  sisters,  your  sweet- 
hearts, rejoice  at  your  triumphs,  and  proudly  boast  that  they  are 
related  to  you.  Yes,  soldiers,  you  have  done  much.  But  is  there 
nothing  left  for  you  to  do  ]  Shall  they  say  of  us  that  we  have 
known  how  to  conquer,  but  that  we  have  not  known  how  to  profit 
by  victoiy  1  Shall  posterity  reproach  you  with  having  found  Capua 
in  Lombardy  %  Nay,  I  see  you  already  rushing  to  arms.  A 
cowardly  repose  fatigues  you  ;  days  lost  for  glory  are  also  lost 
to  happiness.  Well,  let  us  advance  !  We  have  still  forced 
marches  to  make,  enemies  to  subdue,  laurels  to  gather,  insults 
to*avenge.  Let  those  who  have  sharpened  the  daggers  of  civil 
•war  in  France,  who  have  basely  assassinated  our  ministers,  who 
have  burned  our  vessels  at  Toulon,  tremble.  The  hour  of 
vengeance  has  struck  !  But  let  the  nations  not  be  uneasy  ;  we 
are  friends  of  all  nations,  and  more  particularly  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Brutus,  Scipio,  and  the  great  men  whom  we  have  taken 
as  our  models.  To  rebuild  the  Capitol,  to  place  there  in  honour 
the  statues  of  the  heroes  who  have  become  famous  ;  to  arouse 
the  lioman  people,  oppressed  by  ages  of  servitude,  such  shall  be 
the  fruiD  of  our  victories.  They  shall  create  an  epoch  in  pos- 
terity ;  you  shall  have  the  deathless  glory  of  changing  the  face 
of  the  most  beautiful  country  in  Europe.  The  French  people, 
free  and  respected,  shall  give  to  Europe  glorious  peace,  which 
shall  repay  it  for  the  sacrifices  of  every  kind  which  it  has  made 
during  the  last  six  years.  Then  you  shall  return  to  your  homes, 
and  3^our  fellow-citizens  shall  point  to  you  and  say  :  '  He  was 
one  of  the  army  of  Italy  ! '  "  ^ 

^  "  Soldats  !  vons  vous  etes  precipites  comme  un  torrent  du  haut  de  I'Apen- 
nin  ;  voiis  avez  culbute,  di.spcrse,  eparpille  tout  ce  qui  s'opposait  a  votre 
marche.  Le  Piemoiit  delivre  de  la  tyraimie  autrichienue,  s'est  livrc  a  ses  senti- 
ments naturels  de  paix  et  d'amitie  pour  la  France.  Milan  est  a  vous  et  le 
pavilion  tricolore  flotte  dans  toute  la  Lombardie.  Les  dues  de  Parme  et  de 
Modene  ne  doivent  leur  existence  politique  qu'a  votre  generosite.  L'armee 
qui  vous  menajait  avec  tant  d'orgueil  ne  trouve  plus  de  barriere  qui  la  rassure 
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In  this  proclamation  the  general  is  nothing;  the  dread 
name  of  France  is  hardly  anything ;  the  soldiers  are  every- 
thing. It  is  nearly  all  "you"  from  beginning  to  end;  the  "we" 
is  more  modestly  heard.  Bonaparte  created  courage,  even  if 
it  had  not  existed  before,  for  he  made  the  meanest  and  weakest 
in  his  army  believe  himself  a  redoubtable  hero.  Every  step 
of  his  career  was  marked  by  proclamations  and  addresses  as 
vigorous  and  as  stirring  as  these.  It  may  be  that  none  of 
them  was  more  sublime  than  that  of  Henri  de  la  I^ochejaque- 
lein  ^  to  his  peasant-soldiers  in  the  Vendue  :  "If  I  advance, 
follow  me  ;  if  I  die,  avenge  me  ;  if  I  shrink,  slay  me  1 "  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  earlier  proclamations  of  Bona- 

contre  votre  courage.  Le  Po,  le  Ti-ssiii,  r.ViUin  ij'ont  pu  vous  iiriuter  un  seul 
jour;  ces  boulevards  vantes  de  I'ltalie  ont  ete  insuflisants  :  vous  les  avez 
franchis  aus.si  rapidement  que  rAprjinin.  Taut  de  .succes  ont  poitilajoie 
dans  le  sein  de  la  patrie  ;  vos  represenlauts  out  ordonne  une  fete  dediee  &  vos 
victoires,  celebree  dans  toutes  les  coniniuues  de  la  ie[)ubliquc.  La,  vos  {)ere8, 
vos  u)feres,  vos  e^Mjuses,  vos  soeurs,  vos  auiautes  se  lejouisseut  de  vos  succfcs  et 
86  vautent  avec  orgueil  de  vouf  ajtpartenir.  Oui,  soldats,  vous  avez  beaucoup 
fait ;  mais  ne  vous  reste-t-il  done  plus  rien  a  fuire?  Dira-t-ou  de  nous  que 
nous  avons  su  vaincre,  mais  que  nous  n'avoiis  pas  su  profiler  de  la  victoire  ? 
La  po.sterite  nous  reproehera-t-elle  davoir  trouve  Capone  dans  la  LoniLardie  ? 
Mais  je  vous  vois  deja  courir  aux  amies  ;  un  laelie  repos  vous  fatigue ;  l«'s 
jonmees  jjcrducs  pour  la  gloire  le  sont  pour  le  bonlieur.  Kli  bien,  partons  ! 
Nous  avons  encore  des  marches  forcees  a  faire,  dcs  enneniis  a  souniettre,  de« 
lauriers  a  cueillir,  <le3  injures  i  venger.  Que  ceu.x  qui  ont  aiguise  les  p<iignard8 
de  la  guerre  civile  en  France,  qui  ont  lachenient  a.ssas,«ine  nos  ministres,  in- 
cendie  nos  vaisseaux  ii  Toulon,  tremblent ;  Iheure  de  la  vengeance  a  sonne. 
Alais  que  les  peuples  soient  sans  inquietude  ;  nous  sonimes  amis  de  tons  les 
peuples,  et  plus  particulierement  des  descendants  des  Brutus,  dcs  Scipions  et 
des  grands  Lommes  que  nous  avons  pris  pour  modeles.  Ketablir  le  C'apitole, 
y  placer  avec  honneur  les  statues  dcs  lieros  qui  se  rendircnt  celi'bres,  reveiller 
le  peuple  romain,  engourdi  par  plusicurs  siecles  d'esclavago,  tel  sera  le  fruit 
de  vos  victoires.  Elles  femnt  j'-poque  dans  la  posterite.  Vous  aurez  la  gloire 
immortelle  de  changer  la  face  de  la  plus  belle  partio  de  I'Kurope.  Le  i>eup]e 
fi-unr.iis,  libre,  respect*;  du  mondc  enticr,  donnera  iil'Europe  une  paixglorieuse 
qui  rindi-ninisern  dcs  sacrifices  de  toutes  espices  qti"il  a  fails  depuis  six  ons. 
Vous  renlrerez  alors  dans  vos  foyers,  et  vos  concitoyens  diront  en  vous  nion* 
tnmt :  U  ^tait  de  rurmee  d'ltalie. — Corresjmndance  de  NapoUon  /"•,  No.  4CL 

>  1772-1794. 
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parte  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Itevolution  in  its  warlike 
aspect,  triumphant  over  its  enemies,  intoxicated  with  glory 
transformed  Jbj  success  and  ambition  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Empire.  They  are  the  same  in  the  streets  of  Paris  as  on  tlie 
plains  of  Italy  or  the  shores  of  the  English  Cliannel  ;  as 
ardent  and  as  fall  of  the  bathos  of  the  "  commcdiantc  "  and 
"  tragcdiantc "  when  sealing  the  doom  of  the  Directory  as 
they  had  been  whilst  their  utterer  was  the  ready  instrument 
of  the  Five. 

In  his  youth  Napoleon  wrote  some  Rerjulations  for  a  society 
of  officers  of  the  regiment  of  la  Fere,  called  la  Calotte  (1788), 
only  remarkable  for  their  extreme  democratic  tendency  ;  a 
Letter  to  M.  Matteo  Buttafaoco,  Deputy  of  Corsica  at  the 
JS^ational  Assembly  (1790),  in  which  the  deputy  is  violently 
attacked  on  account  of  his  aristocratical  tendencies ;  a 
History  of  Corsica,  in  two  small  volumes,  whicli  was  rigidly 
suppressed  by  the  police  during  the  first  Empire  ;  and  was 
of  no  literary  value,  though  it  has  been  stated  that  Mirabeau 
said  "that  it  seemed  to  give  promise  of  a  historian  of  the 
first  rank  ;"^  a  reply  to  a  subject  proposed  by  the  Academy 
of  Lyons  in  1789  :  "  To  determine  the  Truths  and  the  Senti- 
ments tohich  it  is  the  most  needful  to  inculcate  in  Manldnd 
for  its  happiness,''  and  which  did  not  receive  the  prize  ;  the 
Supper  at  Beaucaire  (1793),  a  conversation  that  takes  place 
between  two  merchants  from  Marseilles,  a  native  of  Nimes, 
a  manufacturer  of  IMontpellier,  and  a  military  man,  and  in 
which  the  latter,  who  is  probably  Bonaparte  himself,  tries  to 
prove  the  folly  of  tlie  South  in  rebelling  against  the  Conven- 
tion. This  pamphlet  is  written  from  a  sound  political  stand- 
point ;  the  Government  and  the  Committees  being  defended 
by  arguments  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  de- 
clamatory and  philosophical  phrases  then  in  fashion.     Bona- 

^  Meinoircs  de  Lucien  Bonajjarte,  Prince  de  Canino,  icrits  ^mr  lui-meme. 
1836. 
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parte  wrote  also  several  not  very  interesting  pamphlets,  wliich 
go  far  to  prove  that  lie  would  most  probably  not  have  made 
the  same  reputation  as  a  literary  man  which  he  made  as  a 
general.  What  share  Xapoleon  had  in  writing  in  St.  Helena 
the  Memoirs  to  serve  for  the  History  of  France  under  the 
Reign  of  Napolcnn  cannot  be  known  with  certainty.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  dictated  by  him  to  the  generals  Gourgaud 
and  Montholon,  who  shared  his  captivity. 


BOOK  VIII. 
THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  RESTORATION. 


CHArTEK   I. 

§  1.  The  Poets. 

Whex  the  Convention  formally  decreed  that  there  should  be 
a  God,  and  that  the  soul  should  be  immortal,  two  poets  cele- 
brated the  occasion  —  Marie-Joseph  Chenier  and  Jacques 
Delille.^  It  was  no  mere  perfunctory  duty  with  either  of 
them.  The  unstable  masses  had  eagerly  adopted  the  worship 
of  Reason,  and  the  bulk  of  them  had  no  less  eagerly  displayed 
their  disgust  with  this  short-lived  atheism,  by  retur.iiug 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  But  there  was  no  neccs.'-ity  for 
recantation  witli  men  like  Chenier  and  Delille.  The  latter, 
who,  though  a  consistent  royalist,  had  not  quitted  France, 
being  content  to  wait  in  obscurity  for  the  reaction  wliich  he 
knew  must  come  sooner  or  later;  robbed  for  a  whih'  of  his 
position,  of  his  growing  fame,  of  tlie  social  life  in  wliich  he 
had  taken  so  much  delight,  pitied  his  exiled  friends,  and 
employetl  himself  in  writing,  with  no  dainty  circumlocutions 
verses  which  were  not  to  see  the  light  of  day  until  the  .vtorni 
had  passed  over  his  head.  Anjotigst  these  verses  was  the 
dithyramb  On  the  Jinmortality  of  tlic  Soul,  which  was  couched 
in  less  measured  terms  tlian  the  ode  of  Ciienier,  and  which. 
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of  course,  was  not  given  to  the  public.  The  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  boldness  of  the  poet  by  the  following 
strophes  : —   ^ 

"  Tyrants  I  hate  !     And,  e'en  in  childhood's  hour, 
How  oft  my  curses  have  their  car  pursued  : 
My  haughty  impotence  despised  their  power ; 
I  had  sung  Gate's  praise,  though  Caesar's  might  I  viewed."  ^ 

No  less  eloquent  are  the  two  following  stanzas  : — 

"  Yes.     You  who  have  Olympus'  thunders  hurled, 
And  Law's  eternal  altars  dare  destroy, 
Ye  dastardly  oppressors  of  the  world, 
Tremble  !  your  doom  is  immortality. 

"  And  j'^ou,  whom  sorrow  for  a  while  o'ervvhelms, 
Whom  a  God  watches  with  paternal  eye, 
Pilgrims  now  toiling  on  through  foreign  realms. 
Rejoice  !  your  prize  is  immortality."" 

Tlie  abbe  Delille  was  happy  enough  to  live  into  the  age 
which  restored  to  France  the  institutions  which  he  cherished, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  literary  activity  of  the  Empire,  by  his 
didactic  poem  on  V Homme  des  Champs  (the  Rustic),  published 
in  1800,  and  the  one  on  Fit?/,  which  appeared  three  years 
later,     The  latter  is  little  more  than  a  string  of  moral  maxims 

^  "  Que  je  hais  les  tyrants  !  comblen  des  renfonce 
Mes  imprecations  ont  poursuivi  leur  cliai- ! 
Ma  faiblesse  superbe  insulte  a,  leur  puissance  : 
J'aurais  chante  Caton  a  I'aspect  de  Cesar." 

'  "  Qui  vous,  qui  de  rOl3-nipe  usurpant  le  tonnerre, 
Des  eternelles  lois  renversez  les  autels  ; 
Laches  oppresseurs  de  la  terre, 
Tremblez,  vous  etes  iniraortels  ! 
"  Et  vous,  vous  du  malheur  victimes  passageres, 
Sur  qui  veillent  d'un  Dieu  les  regards  paternels, 
Voyageurs  d'un  moment  aux  terres  etrangercs, 
Cousolez-vous,  vous  etes  immortels  I  " 
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iu  verse,  rarely  rising  above  mediocrity,  and  more  grand  in 
idea  than  in  profundity  and  execution.  He  had,  in  the  events 
of  his  unhappy  country,  abundant  material  for  the  exercise  of 
his  muse  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  grief  with  which  a  greater  genius  might  easily  have 
covered  himself. 

As  early  as  1769  Delillo  had  translated  the  Gcorgics  of 
Virgil  into  elegant  verse  ;  and  in  1782  he  wrote  a  monoto 
nously  pretty  poem  on  Gardens;  but  it  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  century  that  he  began  to  pour  forth  a  continuous  stream 
of  translations  and  descriptive  pieces  which  almost,  without 
the  intermission  of  a  year,  lasted  until  his  death.  Amongst 
the  former  we  have  the  A!ncu1,  Paradise  Lost,  and  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man;  amongst  the  latter,  Imagination,  the  Three 
Kingdoms  of  Kature,  and  Convention.  Here,  no  doubt,  is  the 
evidence  of  vast  industry,  a  catholic  taste,  a  uniform  sim- 
plicity of  theme.  And,  indeed,  if  Delille's  merits  as  a  poet 
are  not  of  the  highest  order,  they  are  at  least  such  as  commend 
liim  to  lovers  of  a  pure,  quiet,  and  amiable  style.  His  bitter- 
est vein  was  all  but  exhausted  in  the  poem  on  Pity ;  but  its 
place  was  filled  by  a  good-natured  satire,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing description  of  Coffee  may  serve  for  example  : — 

"  Coffee  affords  a  good  restoring  draught, 
AVliich  clears  the  fumes  of  wine  too  freely  quaffed 
By  her  you  gain,  when  you  the  table  quit, 
A  calm  more  courteous  and  a  brighter  wit ; 
And  soon  recovered  by  her  powerful  aid. 
You  are  not  of  a  second  feast  afraid. 
She  by  the  god  of  Verse  is  prai.sed  and  loved, 
The  poet's  genius  is  by  her  improved, 
Aud  frigid  rliyniera,  if  at  times  inspired, 
Write  their  be.'it  lines  by  coffee's  perfume  fired. 
She  can  enliven  philcsopliic  plan, 
And  make  an  analyst  a  pUra-sant  man 
Statesmen,  through  lier,  well  feasted  and  eontent, 
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Form  happy  schemes  of  better  government.  .  .  . 
Knowledge  sometimes  to  journalists  she  brings 
Of  couft  intrigues  and  deep  designs  of  kings  ; 
Peace,  truces,  wars,  she  to  his  dreams  can  show, 
And  lets  him,  for  six  sous,  the  world  o'erthrow."  * 

The  picture  was  not  overdrawn  seventy  years  ago,  and  it 
is  not  overdrawn  to-day. 

Louis,  Marquis  de  Fontanes,"  a  poet-journalist,  with  even 
less  pretension  to  originality  than  Delille,  had  the  honour — 
if  it  be  an  honour — of  being  a  sort  of  poet-laureate  to 
Napoleon.  Born  at  Niort,  he  came  up  to  Paris  at  an  early 
age,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Merciire  and  the  Almanack  des 
Muses.  He  was  proscribed  during  the  Pevolution,  and  after- 
wards during  the  Directory,  went  to  England,  and  there  raade 
the  acquaintance  of  de  Chateaubriand.  When  the  Empire 
was  established,  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  a  sister  of 
Bonaparte,  Madame  Bacciochi,  and  was  chosen  president  of 
the  legislative  body,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  grand- 
master of  the  University.  Consequently,  nmch  of  what  he 
wrote  was  perfunctory  ;  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  his  pane- 

^   "  Le  cafe  voiis  presente  une  heureuse  liqueur 
Qui  d'un  vin  trop  funieux  chassera  la  vapeur  ; 
Vous  obtiendrez  par  elle,  en  desertantla  table, 
iJn  esprit  plus  ouvert,  un  sang-froid  plus  aimable  ; 
Bieutot,  niieux  dispose  par  ses  puissants  eifets  ; 
Vous  pourrez  vous  asseoir  a  de  nouveaux  banquets  ; 
Elle  est  du  Dieu  des  vers  honoree  et  cherie. 
On  dit  que  du  poete  elle  sert  le  genie, 
Que  plus  d'un  froid  rinieur.  quelquefois  reehaufiFe, 
A  du  de  meilieurs  vers  au  parfum  du  cafe. 
II  pent  du  philosophe  egayer  les  systemes, 
Eendre  aimables,  badins,  les  geonietres  memes ; 
Par  lui  rhonime  d"Etat,  dispos  apres  diner, 
Forme  I'heureux  projet  de  nous  niieux  gouverner.  .  .  , 
Au  nouvelliste  enfin  11  revele  parfois 
Les  intrigues  des  cours  et  les  secrets  des  rois, 
L'aide  a  rever  la  paix,  I'armistice,  la  guerre, 
Et  lui  fait,  pour  six  sous,  bouleverser  la  terre." 
2  1757-1821. 
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gjTics  are  not  more  fulsome  than  they  are.  He  writes  always 
gracefully  and  correctly,  apparently  without  much  effort,  and 
certainly  without  any  remarkable  force  or  harmony.  Amongst 
his  best  poems  I  may  mention  The,  Carthusian  Convent  of 
Paris,  the  Sacred  Books,  the  Day  of  tlie  Dead,  and  a  specially 
pleasant  allegory  on  the  subject  of  Tasso,  addressed  to  his 
intimate  friend  Chateaubriand.  Of  the  other  lesser  lights  of 
poetry  who  moved  in  the  same  orbit  with  Delille,  let  us  be 
content  to  mention  Esmenard,^  the  author  of  a  descriptive 
poem  on  Navigation ;  Boisjolin,^  a  French  Erasmus  Darwin, 
who  versified  his  thoughts  on  Botany ;  Castel,^  who  did  the 
like  thing  for  Plants;  Gudiu,^  wlio  followed  the  fashion  with  his 
Astronomy ;  Ricard,^  with  his  Globe;  and  Aime-Martin,^  with 
his  versified  Letters  to  Sophia  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Natural  History. 


§  2.  The  Dk.\matists  of  the  Empiiie. 

The  drama  of  the  Empire  and  Eestoration  was  continuous 
with  that  of  the  later  revolutionary  epoch  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  that  Marie-Joseph  Chenier  could  do,  the  French  stage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  displays  nothing  so 
much  as  tlie  exhaustion  of  the  classical  inspiration  which  had 
hitherto  served  dramatists  in  lieu  of  originality.  System  had 
too  long  been  confounded  with  genius  ;  and  at  the  tiine 
v.'hich  we  are  now  considering,  whilst  the  system  remained 
the  genius  was  almost  entirely  absent.  Alexandre  DuvaH 
sufficiently  satirised  himself  and  his  contemporaries  when  he 
offered  to  construct  the  plan  of  a  piece  for  a  younger  and 
more  ambitious  poet.^     For  him   nothing   could   have  been 

>  17«9-18ll.  M761-18n.  »  1758-1832.  ♦17:18-1812. 

»  1741-1803.  "  1781-1847.  ^  1707-1842. 

"  Demogeot,  Hiatoire  de  la  litUralure frart^aix,  p.  545. 
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more  easy  ;  it  was  but  a  kind  of  problem  in  mensuration,  of 
which  he  knew  the  process  and  the  solution  by  heart.  Given 
the  subject,  the  number  of  acts  and  scenes  required,  the  con- 
struction of  a  classical  play  was  a  mere  matter  of  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  most  successful  arranger  would  be  the 
one  that  was  most  ingenious.  Of  course  it  remained  for  the 
author  to  trick  out  and  decorate  this  framework  with  a  few 
poetical  expressions,  a  few  studies  of  character,  a  few  novel 
ideas,  according  to  his  own  taste  or  the  taste  of  the  public. 
In  this  latter  part  of  the  work  lay  the  need  for  genius  ;  and 
for  a  poetic  and  dramatic  genius  of  which  the  Empire  knew 
little.  Well  might  Ducis  sigh  :  "  Ah,  my  friend,  what  a  hard 
thing  it  is  to  keep  fine  acts  going  upon  remorse  ! "  A  certain 
M.  Brifaut  ^  has  immortalised  himself  by  a  larger  share  than 
usual  of  the  fatal  facility  of  his  age  ;  for  having  written  half 
a  play  with  Spanish  names  and  circumstances,  and  then 
changed  his  mind,  he  straightway  located  his  scene  in  ancient 
Assyria,  and  took  for  his  title  NiniLS  II. 

Of  course  the  dramatists  were  not  all  Brifauts.  Eay- 
nouard,^  worked  more  conscientiously  in  his  Templars,  which 
was  at  least  faithful  to  history,  and  sketched  with  as  much 
care  and  appreciation  of  local  and  temporal  colour  as  its  author 
was  capable  of.  It  deserves  to  be  compared  with  some  of 
Chenier's  best,  and  it  dispensed  with  the  too  evident  desire  to 
make  political  converts,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  Chenier's 
great  failing.  But  it  lacks  the  natural  play  of  human  cause 
and  effect ;  it  is  rather  a  descriptive  poem  than  a  tragedy 
of  action.^      "  Moral  Conversations   on   the   subject   of  the 

1  1781-1857.  *  1761-1806. 

'  Madame  de  Stael  well  expressed  the  weakness  of  dramatic  authorship 
at  this  epoch.  "  We  shall  finish,"  she  said,  "by  seeing  ou  the  .stage  nothing 
but  heroic  marionnettes,  sacrificing  love  to  duty,  preferring  death  to  slavery, 
inspired  by  antithesis  in  their  actions  as  in  their  words,  but  without  any 
relation  to  that  marvellous  creature  called  man,  with  that  terrible  destiny  which 
alternately  carries  him  along  and  pursues  him." 
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Templars  "  would  have  been  a  good  title  for  it,  thougli  it 
might  not  have  drawn  so  well  on  a  play-bill.  "  Moral  Con- 
versations on  the  subject  of  Sylhi "  would  have  described 
Stjlla,  a  play  of  de  Jouy,^  which  yet  had  a  fair  success  upon 
the  stage,  though  only  the  last  act  can  boast  of  any  of  the 
stir  which  we  have  come  to  think  necessary  to  a  drama. 

Jean-Fraii^ois  Ducis,^  a  m;in  of  great  indeixMidence  of 
character,  referred  to  above  a.s  an  indefatigable  adapter  of 
Shakspeare,  the  first  Frenchman  who  made  a  systematic 
attempt  to  naturalise  the  English  dramati.st  in  France,  had 
much  of  tlie  true  perception  of  a  dramatic  author,  and  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  break  tiirough  the  slavish  trammels 
willingly  adapted  by  the  devotion  of  his  contemporaries  to 
the  us(;d-up  models  of  the  classic  stage.  From  17G9  to  the 
close  of  the  century  he  was  engaged  in  his  self-appointed  task. 
Harald,  Romeo  and  Julut,  Kin/j  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Olhello, 
foHowed  one  another  at  intervals,  until  the  "  Bridaine'*  of 
tragedy,"  as  Thomas  called  him,  perceived  that  he  had  done 
as  much  in  this  line  as  his  countiymeu  were  willing  or  able 
to  appreciate.  The  actors  began  to  decline  the  parts  assigned 
to  them  ;  and  he  tells  one  of  his  correspondents  that  every- 
body reproached  him  with  the  genre  terrible  which  he  had 
adopted.  "  Monsieur  Duci.s,"  somebody  said  to  him,  "  with- 
hold for  a  time  these  alarming  pictures  ;  you  can  resume 
tiieni  when  you  please  ;  but  give  us  a  tender  play,  in  the 
spirit  of  In<^s  or  Zaire."  For  another  of  his  imitations  he 
had  recourse  to  Sophocles,  adaitting  the  (IJdipus  with  some 
succe.ss,  considering  that  it  had  been  familiar  in  France  for 
more  than  a  century.  It  is  ea.'iy  to  understand  the  ito-sition 
assumed  by  Ducis  in  his  so-calh'd  Shakspearean  play.s  ;  and 
it  is  iinpo^-il'l'-   'M't   *M  ;i(knowli,'dge  the  value  c)f  hi-^  wuik  ; 

>  17641SJi;.  '  1733-1810. 

'  ■lafqiics  Rriflaiiie  (  17'^il-17'^7)  wa.s  ft  iclclmitcil  ]irr>a<li(r,  who  dcliglited, 
alwvf!  all,  in  doincting  the  tcrrihlL'  |iiinishnient.4  uwniting  the  sinner. 
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the  more  so  because,  if  he  had  been  ambitious  of  a  purely 
original  fame,  he  could  have  done  far  better  than  most  of  his 
fellow-dramatists.  Nay,  he  did  better  as  it  was.  He  wrote 
Ahiifar,  or  the  Arab  Family,  and  Fo&dor  and  Wladimir,  or  the 
Siberian  Family,  which  prove  that  he  had  real  dramatic  force, 
and  much  freshness  of  imagination.  It  wovdd  seem,  however, 
that  he  distrusted  liis  powers  ;  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  liis  life  were  ahnost  barren  of  literary  results.  In 
addition  to  his  plays,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  volume 
of  fugitive  poems,  many  of  which  possess  uncommon  beauty 
and  purity.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  tlie  ode  To  my  House- 
h/}ld  Gods  : — 

"Ye  little  gods  with  whom  I  dwell, 
Companions  of  my  poverty, 
Who  contemplate  with  friendly  eye 
My  easy  chair  and  hermit  cell, 
My  bed  the  hue  of  Carmelite, 
My  Avardrobe  made  of  walnut  bright. 

0  my  Penates,  household  gods  ! 
Whose  cherished  presence  safety  bodes, 
If  I  liave  never,  for  your  sakes, 
Grudged  ample  feast  of  dainty  cakes, 
For  you  have  poured  libations  meet 
Of  wine,  milk,  honey,  pure  and  sweet ; 
Then  guard  our  door  with  faithful  care, 
Watch  every  hinge  and  bolt  and  bar, 
Not  lest  some  burglar  in  should  break  ; 
For  what  on  earth  is  there  to  take  1 
No  treasures  lodge  in  my  abode : 

1  need  no  escort  on  the  road  : 
And  only  one  short  prayer  I  make, 
That  competence  may  with  us  stay, 
And  virtue  never  scape  away."  ^ 

"Patits  dieux  avec  qui  j'habite,  Mon  lit  couleur  de  cannelite, 

Compagnons  de  ma  pauvrete,  Et  mon  armoire  de  noyer, 

Vous  dont  I'ceil  voit  avec  bonte  0  mes  Penates,  mes  dieux  lare^ 

Mon  fauteuil,  mes  chenets  d'ermite,  Chers  protecteurs  de  mon  foyer, 
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The  liavoc  played  by  the  classical  fashion  was  naturallj 
less  painfully  evident  in  comedy  than  in  tragedy  ;  but  yet 
the  French  stage  has  nothing  great  to  show  us  during  this 
period,  even  in  respect  of  comedy.  It  is  not  much  to  say  that 
the  comic  dramas  of  the  Empire  and  Restoration  are  better  of 
their  kind  than  the  tragedies  ;  but  at  least  so  mucli  can  be 
said  with  truth.  Picard'  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  fertile 
producers.  A  hard-working  author,  rarely  content  with  less 
than  a  dozen  hours  at  his  desk  in  the  course  of  a  day,  a  toler- 
ably shrewd  observer  of  humanity  between  whiles,  who  was 
conscientious  enough  to  write  the  biographies  of  his  charac- 
ters before  he  dressed  them  for  the  stage,  he  succeeded  in 
giving  many  faithful  pictures  of  human  follies,  accidents,  and 
weaknesses.  He  was  a  satirist  with  a  purpose,  njoreover, 
having  a  moral  for  every  act,  and  a  maxim  to  point  every 
moral.  He  laboured  to  do  for  manners  what  Cheuier  laboured 
to  do  for  politics,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceeded. Collin  d'Harleville,-  who  died  whilst  Picard  was 
comparatively  young,  wrote  less  than  the  latter,  and  in  a  less 
dramatic  form.  He  too  was  bitten  by  the  usual  necessity  of 
making  his  characters  help  him  out  with  interminable  solilo- 
quies, and  dialogues  which  rather  recited  the  author's  general 
idea  of  human  nature  than  betrayed,  as  do  tlie  dialogues  of 
a  couple  of  e.xcited  human  beings,  the  feelings  and  passions 
of  their  own  heart.s.  Nevertheless  he  had  force  and  ardour, 
and  it  was  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  not  tlie  accidental  bent  of 
a  professional  man  of  letters,  wliich  first  induced  him  to  write 
plays.     He   had  been  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  and  followed 

Si  mes  mains,  ]>our  vous  festoyer,  C'arque  voulez-vou8<|u'nn  ni'i-niportcl 

De  gatcau.x  lie  soiit  point  avarcs,  Je  u'oi  ni  tr^sors  ni  bijmi.x, 

Si  j'ai  souvcnt  verse  pour  vous  Jc  p«'UX  voynger  sans  esonrtc 

Lc  vin,  le  niit;],  au  lait  si  doux,  M<-8  vrpux  sont  courts  ;  ks  vuici  touo 

Oh,  veill<z  bien  .sur  notre  portc,  Qu'un  peu  d'aisnnce  t-ntre  claz  nous, 

Sur  nos  gnnds  tt  sur  nos  Vf-rrous,  Que  jamais  lu  vcilu  n'en  snrtc. " 

Nop  point  par  la  pcur  di-s  filous  ; 

»  1709-1028  *  1755-1806. 
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his  profession  until  he  felt  and  gave  effect  to  his  satirical  vein. 
His  best  comedies  are  the  Optimist,  the  Old  Bachelor, and  Castles 
in  the  Air  {Les  Chdtcaux  en  Esimgne).  Take  the  beginning  and 
end  of  one  of  his  soliloquies  from  the  last-nanied  play,  and 
"we  shall  find  that  Collin  d'Harleville,  as  well  as  Pi  card,  was 
occasionally  given  to  the  tendency  "  to  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale  "  : — • 

"  Each  mortal  builds  his  castles  in  the  air, 
In  country  or  in  town,  no  matter  where  ; 
Asleep,  awake,  they  all  the  same  are  made ! 
The  weary  labourer,  leaning  on  his  spade, 
Can  deem  himself  the  squire  of  the  place  ; 
Age  can  in  thought  the  frosts  of  time  efface.  .  . 
The  clerk  a  minister,  the  priest  "  my  lord  " 
Becomes — The  bishop.  ...  In  a  word, 
In  dreams,  no  fate  can  with  my  own  compare ; 
Only  believe  you're  happy,  and  you  are." ' 

The  stage  of  the  Empire  had  many  other  dramatists  to 
draw  npon.  Lemierre,  of  the  old  school,  wrote  several  trage- 
dies, of  which  Hypermnestra  and  the  Widow  of  Malahar  are 
considered  the  best ;  and  Florian,^  better  known  by  his  Fables, 
was  the  author  of  Jcannot  and  Colin,  the  best  of  his  come- 
dies ;  both  died  before  the  Directory.  Andrieux,'*  who  long 
survived  the  Eestoration,  a  journalist  and  a  satirist  as  well  as 
a  dramatist,  wrote  Aneximandra,  a  lively  burlesque  which 

^   "Chacun  fait  des  chateaux  eu  Espagne  ; 

On  en  fait  a  la  villa,  ainsi  qua  la  campagne  ; 

On  en  fait  en  dormant,  on  en  fait  eveille. 

Le  pauvre  paysan,  sur  sa  beclie  appuye, 

Pent  se  croire  un  moment  seigneur  de  son  village  ; 

Le  vieillard,  oublier  les  glaees  de  son  age.  .  .  • 

Un  commis  est  ministre  ;  un  jeune  abbe  prelat ; 

Le  prelat.  .  .  .  En  deux  mots, 

Quand  je  songe,  je  suis  le  plus  heureux  des  hommes  ; 

Et  des  que  nous  croyons  etre  heureux,  nous  le  sommes." 

Les  Chateaux  en  Espagne,  act  iii.,  sec.  7 
•  1723-1793.  3  1755.1794.  ■»  1759-1833. 
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met  with  considerable  success,  and  tlie  Blunderers  {Etourdis), 
which  is  still  occasionally  acted.  Etienne,^  who  wrote  a 
favourite  piece  called  the  Tico  Sons-in-Law,  and  Nepo- 
niucene  Lemercier,-  a  stickler  for  the  classical  ftishions, 
exhaust  the  list  of  those  whom  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
notice.  Leniercier,  a  fertile  writer,  witli  whuiu  we  have 
already  made  acquaintance  as  the  author  of  Finto  and 
Flautus,  boasted  that  he  was  the  creator  of  historical  comedy, 
and  added  in  this  style  Christopher  Columht-s  (1809)  and 
Richelieu  (1828),  the  latter  being  his  latest  work.  He 
wrote  also  a  number  of  tragedies,  classical  and  historical, 
of  which  Agamemnon,  written  when  he  was  only  twenty-six 
years  old,  is  considered  the  best.  In  1810,  shortly  after 
having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  he  jjiiblished 
a  somewhat  remarkable  poem,  the  Atlantcad,  or  the  Newtonian 
Thcogony,  in  which  Oxygen,  Caloric,  Gravitation,  Phosphorus, 
appear  as  the  divinities  of  a  latter-day  theocracy.  Nine  years 
later  appeared  another  work,  tlie  Panhypocrisiad,  or  the  In- 
fernal Comedy  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  played,  according  to 
the  author,  before  a  pit  of  demons,  men  and  women,  iu  tl«e  in- 
fernal regions.  The  prologue  consists  of  a  scientific  discussion 
butween  tlie  Earth  and  Copernicus.  Fiends,  ])rince.s,  j»rin- 
cesses,  prelate.s,  authors,  banditti,  warriur.s,  niadinen  and 
saints,  abstract  personifications,  ^Michel-Angelo,  Francis  the 
First  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  are  among  the  pei-sonages  who 
defile  before  the  reader  in  si.xteen  dreary  cantos.  But  the 
man  was  better  than  the  author.  Though  intimate  witli 
lionaparte  he  never  flattered  him,  but  made  him  hear  what  he 
was  already  long  unaccustomed  to  hear,  the  truth.  After  Na- 
))ol('(>ii  hail  become  emperor  (1804),  Lemercicr  said  to  him  : 
"  Vou  amuse  yourselves  in  making  anew  the  bed  of  the  Ii<jur- 
bons  ;  I  tell  you  tiiat  you  .shall  not  sleep  ten  years  in  it." 
In  1811,  the  emperor,  before  entering  upon  his  liussian  cam- 

i  1778-1845.  »  1771-1840. 
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paign,  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and,  seeing  the  poet, 
asked  him  why  for  a  long  time  he  had  not  written  any  new 
plays  for  the' stage.  "Because,"  said  Lemercier  quietly,  "I 
am  waiting  !"  As  soon  as  the  Empire  was  declared,  he  also 
sent  back  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

Almost  the  only  lyric  poet  worthy  of  mention  amongst  the 
literary  men  of  the  first  Empire  was  Ecouchard  Lebrnn  ;  ^  and 
of  course  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  an  author  who  was  seventy 
years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  virtually 
belongs  to  the  earlier  epoch.  Xevertheless,  Lebrun  was  a  man 
who  identified  himself  with  the  spirit  of  each  age  through 
which  he  passed,  and  his  six  hundred  epigrams  extend  pretty 
evenly  over  the  events  of  more  than  half  a  century.  He  had 
great  energy  of  conception  and  execution,  and  though  he  wrote 
much  he  laboured  over  his  poems  with  almost  painful  minute- 
ness. The  consequence  is  that  his  portraits  stand  out  clearly 
from  his  pages,  like  medallions  that  exhibit  all  the  protracted 
industry  of  the  engraver.  His  six  books  of  odes,  four  books 
of  elegies,  two  books  of  epistles,  and  the  epigrams  aforesaid, 
contain  nothing  that  is  not  in  some  sense  striking  ;  and  if  the 
phrases  strike  more  than  the  ideas,  at  least  they  produce  a 
sensation  of  genuine  pleasure.  The  finish  of  his  language, 
and  his  fondness  for  classical  names,  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  extract,  which  in  the  translation  loses  part  of  the 
bloom  and  flavour  of  the  original  : — 

"  A  treacherous  ship  lies  on  the  seas, 
Wherein  the  stern  Eumenides 
A  dread  conspiracy  contrive. 
I  hear  the  victim's  piteous  shriek, 
Whom  blood-stained  hands  of  murder  seek 
To  cast  into  the  deep  aUve. 

1  1729-1807. 
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Your  rage,  ye  greedy  pirates  stay ! 

Fierce  men,  your  barbarous  clutch  delay  ! 

It  is  Arion  mercy  craves, 

Stop,  to  his  magic  harp  give  heed. 

He  sings,  and  to  protect  his  need 

A  dolphin  cleaves  the  liquid  waves. 

He  sings  ;  his  harp's  enraptured  sound, 
Of  blades  that  glitter  all  around, 
Charms  off  each  meditated  blow  ; 
The  monster,  'neath  the  bard  divine, 
Subniiss  doth  his  huge  bulk  incline, 
Soon  as  he  reached  the  waves  below ; 

And,  as  a  chariot  speeds  along 

By  coursers  guided  tieet  and  strong, 

Bears  him  o'er  ocean's  boundle^^s  plain 

From  watery  depths  of  cave  and  rock, 

Arion  sees  the  Nereids  flock 

In  crowds,  to  listen  to  his  strains. 

0,  wondrous  power  of  song  to  soothe  ! 
The  stormy  waves  are  still  and  smooth, 
The  skies  regain  their  smiling  hue. 
Soft  calm  the  furious  North  enchains, 
And  Nereus'  watery  palace  gains, 
A  splendour  of  celestial  blue. 

Arion,  banish  doubt  and  fear, 
Now  the  Corinthian  coast  you  near, 
By  noble  Periander  owned. 
Minerva  loves  these  shores  of  old  ; 
And  there  a  sage  your  eyes  behold. 
Upon  a  monarch's  seat  enthroned."  ' 

•  "Quel  est  ce  navire  perfide  Arretcz,  iiirates  nvares  I 

Oil  rimpitoyiible  EuniOnide  Dura  nochers,  que  vos  niniiis  barborei 

A  souffle  d'horrihlfs  coniplots  ?  D'Arion  rcspcctetit  Ics  jours  ! 

J'enteiids  Ics  cris  d'une  victime  Arrutcz  •  ecouti-z  sa  lyre  : 

Que  la  main  Siinglante  du  crime  II  rhiintc  !    et  du  liijuide  empire 

Ya  precipiter  dans  Itts  flots.  Un  dauphin  vole  a  son  secoara. 
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II  cliante  !  et  sa  l3Te  fidMe 
Du  glaive  qui  brille  autour  d'elle 
Channe  les  coups  impetueux, 
Tandis  que  le  monstre  en  silence 
Sous  le  demi-dieu  qui  s'elancc 
Courbe  son  flanc  respeetueux. 

Le  voila,  tel  qu'un  char  docile, 
Qui  remporte  J'un  cours  affile 
Sur  la  plaine  immense  des  mers  ! 
Et  du  fond  des  grottos  humides, 
Arion  voit  les  Ner-^ides 
Courir  en  foule  a  ses  concerts. 


0  mcrrcilles  de  I'harmonie  ! 
L'onde  orageuse  est  aplanie, 
Le  ciel  devient  riant  et  pur, 
Un  doux  calme  enchaine  Boree, 
Les  palais  flottants  de  Neree 
lirillent  d'un  immobile  azur. 

Jcune  Arion,  bannis  la  crainte  ; 
Aborde  aux  rives  de  Corintlie  : 
Periandre  est  digne  cje  toi. 
Minerve  aime  ce  doux  rivage  ; 
Et  tes  yeux  y  verront  un  sago 
4.ssis  sur  le  irOne  d'un  roi." 
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CHAPTER   II. 


§  1.  Revival  of  the  Poetical  and  Religious  Sentiment. 

Count  de  Maistre  and  La  Harpe  had  many  companions  in 
the  contest  which  they  waged,  from  1794  downwaids,  against 
the  philosophical  and  political  ideas  of  tlie  Revolution  ;  and 
though  the  reaction  was  for  a  moment  checked  by  the  coup 
iVdat  of  October  1795,  it  declared  itself  again  witii  increased 
energ}'  a  few  months  later.  In  no  form  was  this  return  to 
the  old  ideas  more  distinctly  championed  than  in  the  journals 
founded  towards  the  close  of  the  la.st  century.  I^  Harpe, 
Fontanes,  Michaud,  Lacretelle,  and  others,  Mriling  in  the 
Gazette  Frangaise,  in  the  Quotidicnnc,  in  the  MinnurUd,  fought 
manfully  against  the  powerful  writers  whose  confidence  in  the 
new  order  of  things  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  excesses  of 
tlie  Terror — against  Chenier,  Garat,  Roederer,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, writing  in  the  Conservatcur,  the  C'A/  du  Cohinct,  the 
Journal  de  Paris.  The  struggle  was  a  long  and  bitter  one, 
and  it  is  not  yet  fouglit  out.  Rut  it  was  a  struggle  wliicli 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  newspapers.  The  more  solid 
and  deliberate  literature  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire 
l)ears  witness  to  its  existence  in  other  quarters,  and  to  its 
effects  upon  individual  minds  ;  and  no  one  so  well  di.splays 
the  revival  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  the  author  of  the 
Genius  of  Christianit}/,  a  work  which  liad  a  remarkaljle  effect 
on  public  opinion  in  France,  from  tlie  moment  of  its  first 
appeai-ance  in  1802. 

Fran<;ois  Augustc,  Viscount  de  Cliateaubriand,'  was  born 

*  176S-1818.     Some  of  hU  biographers  call  liim  Fratii;oia-I{en& 
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at  Saint-^Ialo,  of  an  ancient  Breton  stock.  His  childhood  was 
spent  in  his  father's  solitary  castle  at  Combourg,  where  ho 
received  an  education  rather  wide  than  profound,  and,  scarcely 
of  age,  he  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  America  and  Canada.  He 
returned  to  France  in  time  to  find  the  king  in  prison,  and 
the  nobility  hurrying  from  their  native  land.  Following  the 
example  of  so  many  of  his  order,  he  fled  to  England  ;  and 
there,  after  a  few  years  of  retirement,  he  printed  his  first 
work,  an  Essay  on  Revolutions,  Historical,  Political,  and  Moral. 
When  Napoleon  had  subordinated  all  political  and  social 
interests  to  the  single  idea  of  foreign  conquest,  Chateaubriand 
re-entered  France.  In  1801  he  published  his  romance  of 
Atala;  the  following  year  saw  the  Genius  of  Christianity,  and 
i?e«^  appeared  in  1805.^  A  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  followed, 
and  from  there  he  brought  bade  a  book  on  the  Martyrs  and 
2ii\  Itinerary  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem,  hotli  published  in  1809. 
From  romance,  religion,  and  travel,  our  versatile  author  turned 
his  attentions  to  politics,  history,  and  mysticism.  After  some 
years  spent  in  the  political  arena,  from  the  date  of  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution  of  1830 — a  period  during  wliich  he 
pl^blished  hardly  anything  but  political  pamphlets,  of  which 
the  one  on  Bonaimrte  and  the  Boiirlons  (1814)  is  the  most 
virulent — Chateaubriand  issued,  in  1831,  a  volume  of  His- 
torical Studies.  This  was  succeeded  in  1836  by  an  Essay  on 
English  Literature ;  in  1837  by  a  literal  translation  in  prose 
of  Paradise  Lost,  and  in  1844  by  the  Life  of  Ranc^.  His 
Memoirs  from  beyond  the  Tomb  appeared  only  after  his  deatli. 
In  verse,  Chateaubriand  has  left  a  tragedy,  Moses,  and  a  few 
minor  poems. 

Champion  of  Christianity  as  he  was,  Chateaubriand  was  by 
no  means  a  man  of  settled  religious  convictions,  or  even  of 
consistent  faith  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  work  which 

^  See  about  Ecn^,  bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  §  i.  p.  262. 
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is  most  commonly  associated  with  his  name.  That  he  was 
popular  and  influential  in  his  day  we  cannot  doubt  ;  and  per- 
haps the  opinion  expressed  of  him  by  ^I.  Guizot,  in  his  essay 
on  Corncille  and  his  Time,  ■will  suttice  to  explain  the  cause. 
"Eead  over  again,"  says  that  acnt«  observer  of  men  and 
things,  "  the  Essmj  on  Revolution,  Rene,  and  the  Memoirs  from 
ieyond  the  Tomb,  those  three  monuments  wherein  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  young,  matui-e,  and  old,  has  painted  himself 
with  so  much  complacency ;  is  there  one  of  his  dispositions 
or  moral  weaknesses  that  cannot  there  be  discovered  ?  Our 
hopes  so  measureless,  our  disgusts  so  ready,  our  trials  so 
variable,  our  ardours,  our  pei-petual  failures  and  regenerations, 
our  alternative  ambitions  and  susceptibilities,  our  returns  to 
faith  from  relapses  into  doubt,  that  activity  at  once  inex- 
haustible and  uncertain,  that  mixture  of  noble  passions  and  of 
selfishness,  that  fluctuation  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
all  those  changeable  and  ilI-a.ssorted  features  which  have 
characterised  amongst  us,  for  half  a  century,  the  condition  of 
society  and  <if  tlie  human  soul,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  .also 
carried  witli  him  ;  and  his  works,  like  his  life,  everywhere 
disjday  their  influence  and  their  image."  If  this  be  true,  it 
follows  that  the  Genius  of  Christianity,  like  any  othtr  of  its 
author's  controversial  works,  must  be  regarded  rather  in 
relation  to  a  ])hase  of  human  thought  than  as  the  ex]tression 
of  an  individual  mind  ;  for  the  man,  such  as  M.  (Jm'zot  de- 
scribes him,  is,  at  any  given  moment,  but  a  mediunj  between 
the  past  aud  the  future  of  his  generation  ;  capable  V)oth  of 
receiving  ami  of  giving  impression.s,  but  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  before  he  gives.  For  the  rest,  Chateaubriand's 
style  is  vigorous,  bright,  crowded  with  images.  His  jiictures 
tell,  though  a  critic  might  say  that  the  colouring  is  overdone  ; 
he  has  weight,  but  it  is  rather  by  grouping  and  detail  than 
by  originality  of  conception.     Another  French  critic,'  hostile 

'  Michi'Iet,  Iluloift  du  XIX*  siiclr,  "  Jusqu'd  iralfrlix;"  l.k.  i.,  cU.  9. 
VOL.  III.  If 
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to  Chateaubriand,  says  of  Atala,  Rend,  and  the  Genius  of 
Christianity,  "  Chateaubriand,  a  skilful  swimmer,  knew  al- 
ways to  go  -with  the  rising  sea,  and  to  be  carried  by  the 
mounting  tide  and  waves  (sometimes  by  the  churcli,  some- 
times by  royalism  and  the  Eestoration).  .  .  .  He  understood 
that,  in  Paris,  it  is  necessary,  before  all,  to  produce  an  effect 
by  surprising  people  .  .  .  and,  the  better  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  passers-by,  he  threw  himself  out  of  the  window.  ...  I 
mean  he  wrote  Atala,  a  little  novel,  in  which  tlie  author, 
who  at  first  had  thought  of  the  charming  book  Paul  and 
Virginia,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention,  created  a  language 
for  himself,  neither  French  nor  Lower-Breton.  This  pro- 
duced some  effect,  and  every  one,  laughing,  listened,  and 
said,  '  That  is  new  ! '  Or,  '  "What  does  it  all  mean  ? '  The 
prodigious  ridiculousness  of  this  production  would  have  stifled 
any  other  author.  But  in  it  we  find  a  conversion;  the  young 
savage  in  love  dies  a  Christian.  This  made  the  book  survive 
amongst  a  certain  public,  apparently  very  patient.  .  .  .  The 
Beauties  of  Religion,  a  profane  title,  which  a  true  believer 
would  never  have  employed,  and  to  which  was  added,  which  is 
scarcely  better,  Genius  of  Christianity,  sold  so  well  that  it  was 
found  profitable  to  swell  it  out  more  and  more.  To  the  sacra- 
ments, ceremonies,  festivals,  bells,  were  added  the  clmrch,  the 
monks,  the  missionaries,  the  mendicant-orders,  the  Jesuits,  etc. 
This  encyclopaedia  of  a  dead  thing,  decked  out  with  recollec- 
tions, but  henceforth  barren,  was  not  without  attractions  for 
many  men,  in  wdiom  it  was  connected  wnth  the  impressions 
of  chiklliood.  But  it  had  not  a  great  influence.  ...  It  had 
a  literar}'"  success,  and  that  was  all.  .  .  .  Weariness  is  so 
much  master  during  that  time,  that  Chateaubriand,  who  just 
now  took  upon  himself  to  console  us  by  the  charms  of  old 
recollections,  acknowledsres  himself  that  his  religion,  evoked 
in  the  Genius  of  Christianity,  has  neither  calmed  nor  consoled 
him.  Hence  Rend,  that  confession  of  desperate  melancholy, — 
although  an  unnatural  passion,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  caught, 
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assists  and  mixes  with  piety  a  slight  taste  of  incest — a  singular 
episode  which  one  is  astonished  to  find  \\\  the  midst  of  tliis 
Christian  encyclopaidia." 

Chateaubriand,  by  birth  and  breeding  a  man  of  the  ancien 
regime,  by  riper  training  and  conviction  an  adherent  of  the 
new  philosophy,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  virtual  repudiation 
of  Christianity  which  marked  the  intellectual  movenient  under 
Voltaire  and  Eousseau,  was  said  to  be  reconverted  to  the  pro- 
fession of  his  earlier  creed  by  the  prayers  of  his  mother  upon 
her  death-bed.  The  need  of  liis  country  once  felt,  the  idea  of 
what  he  looked  upon  as  a  remedy  once  conceived,  he  threw 
himself  with  entluisiasm  into  his  task.  A  hundred  others 
might  liave  done  it.  The  work  sliould  have  connnended  itself 
to  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  priests  who  fled  before  the 
guillotine,  and  who  might  have  atoned  abroad  fur  the  deser- 
tion of  their  posts  at  home.  But  few  could  have  raised  the 
standard  so  well  as  Chateaubriand,  or  could  liave  proclaimed 
the  watchword  of  religion  with  so  much  verve,  so  much  elo- 
quence and  persuasion,  so  much  poetry  and  philosophy.  It 
was  not  mere  declamation,  or  the  mere  reassertion  of  dogma, 
that  could  liave  hit  the  mood  of  France  at  that  particular 
crisis.  The  pliilosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not 
obliterated  ;  it  was  scarcely  even  discredited.  Terrorism,  blank 
atheism,  the  doctrine  of  blood,  the  conversion  of  the  Deity 
into  an  article  of  a  code — these  things  were  disbelieved  and 
disclaimed  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  in  the  place 
of  these  that  Chateaubriand's  discursive  and  ornate  apology 
for  Christianity  was  received  with  general  acclamation. 

Tin'.  Genius  of  Christianity  ha.H  four  division.s.  In  the 
first  the  author  passes  in  review  the  leading  dogmas  of  liie 
Christian  faith,  such  as  had  been  accepted  for  eiglitt-t-n  ctu- 
turies  without  controversy.  The  next  two  ])art.s,  which  com- 
prise the  gist  of  the  work  as  it  presented  itself  to  its  fii-st 
readers,  and  as  it  has  been  estimated  by  succeeding  genera* 
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tions,  deal  with  the  relations  between  religion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  poetry,  art,  literatnre,  on  tlie  other.  Herein  Chateau- 
briand has  full  scope  for  liis  best  talents,  and  exhausts  upon 
his  theme  all  the  ardour  of  an  imaginative  mind,  a  lofty 
genius,  and  a  cultivated  literary  taste ;  so  that  tliere  is  no 
comparison  between  the  attractiveness  of  these  two  parts  and 
that  of  the  remainder.  The  last  division  deals  with  the  cere- 
monies and  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church — with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Christian  worship.  From  this  four- 
fold, or  rather  threefold  division  of  his  subject,  Chateau- 
briand deduces  three  arguments  or  grounds  of  persuasion, 
w^hereby  he  seeks  to  attract  his  readers  back  again  to  tlie 
faith  of  their  forefathers.  The  genius  of  Christianity,  he 
says,  which  France  had  hastily  made  up  her  mind  to  despise 
and  ignore,  is  manifested  first  in  its  doctrines  and  mysteries, 
which  contain  all  that  can  convince  the  mind  and  satisfy  the 
natural  yearnings  of  the  heart — which  can  be  said  of  no  other 
form  of  faith ;  secondly,  in  the  enjoyments  which  it  has 
aftbrded  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  services  and 
benefits  which  it  has  rendered  to  humanity  in  every  age. 

The  conclusion  alone  was  striking  ;  it  was  forcibly  put ; 
and  its  jjrimd  facie  truth  was  sufficient  to  cai'ry  it  home  to 
the  hearts  of  those  already  disposed  to  accept  it,  with  all  the 
force  of  an  intuition.  To  this  general  predisposition  of  the 
public  mind  we  must  attribute,  more  even  than  to  the 
eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  the  author,  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  work  was  received.  De  Fontanes,  who  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  Chateaubriand  in  England, 
where  the  Genius  of  Christianity  was  written,  prepared  the 
way  both  for  the  return  of  his  friend  to  France,  and  for  the 
appearance  of  his  ambitious  work.  He  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
public  through  the  papers  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
gave  extracts  from  the  book  in  the  Mercure.  When  it  was 
finally  issued  from  the  press,  the  welcome  given  to  it  was 
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great  and  immediate.  Chateaubriand  tells  us  in  liis  Memoirs: 
"  I  became  fashionable.  ;My  head  was  turned.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  celebrity  ;  1  was  into.xicated  by 
them."  La  Harpe,  the  Fontenelle  of  his  generation,  at  once 
sought  out  the  author,  and  proclaimed  his  merits  aloud. 
'•'  This  is  criticism,"  he  said,  "  this  is  literature.  Ah,  messieurs 
les philosopkcs,  you  have  got  more  than  you  can  manage  here!" 
Bonaparte  himself,  who  had  just  signed  his  Concordate  with 
tlie  Pope,  and  had  restored  the  churches  to  the  clergy, 
naturally  hailed  so  stout  an  ally  in  his  attempt  to  rebuild 
the  national  religion.^ 

Nine  years  later  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  'M.  ile  Mon- 
talivet,  it  is  said  at  the  suggestion  of  Napoleon,  invited  the 
Institute  to  consider  the  merits  of  Chateaubriand's  work ; 
and  the  response  to  this  appeal  reminds  one  of  notliing  so 
much  as  the  infant  Academy's  criticism  of  the  Cid.  The 
Institute  was  still  embucd,  in  1811,  with  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  1789.  Saint- Jean  d'Angely,  Morellet,  Lemercier, 
Lacretelle,  Arnault,  without  openly  attacking  Chateaubriand, 
treated  his  book  much  as  it  might  be  treated  in  some  noted 
caustic  and  sceptic  review  of  to-day.  It  is  true  that  a  severe 
criticism  could  not  speak  altogether  favourable  of  the  Genius 
of  Clirisdanitij,  as  regards  either  its  matter  or  its  form  ;  and 
it  may  be  that  these  critics  in  particular  were  somewhat 
carried  away  by  their  special  predilections.  Lemercier's 
opinion  was  perhaps  the  mo.st  uncompromising,  for  he  .><peaka 
of  the  book  as  "a  work  devoid  of  common  sense,  a  hetero- 
geneous compound  of  translations  from  the  piincij)Jil  Hebrew 
poems,  illuminated  with  colours  taken  from  liernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre,  which  has  owed  its  success  to  party  spirit."  That 
last  sneer  was  scarcely  deserved.  There  is  more  in  ('hatraii- 
briand's  work  than  Hebrew  poems  and   P.ernardin  di;  Saint- 

*  It  Wii.<i  rumoured  tlint  Napoleon's  Krother  Lucitrn  hail  had  u  liaud  in  tb« 
r«vi»ion  of  the  latter  pjrtiou  of  the  work. 
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Pierre  ;  and  as  to  its  success,  we  must  remember  tliat  the 
"party  spirit"  to  which  this  was  due  was  the  spirit  of  a 
party  wliich  Jor  the  time  being  comprised  a  great  part  of  the 
bulk  of  French  society.  As  for  ourselves,  we  can  consider 
the  Genius  of  Christianity  both  from  within  and  from  with- 
out the  Institute  ;  and  we  shall  doubtless  admit  that  its  value 
as  a  literary  work  is  not  to  be  compared  with  its  value  as 
having  contributed  to  a  certain  necessary  and  wholesome 
reaction  in  the  public  mind.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self by  the  following  extract : — 

"It  is  time  ^  that  we  should  know  at  last  the  true  value  of 
such  reproaches  as  ahsurditij,  coarseness,  and  narrowness,  which  are 
made  every  day  to  Christianity ;  it  is  time  to  show  tliat,  far 
from  dwarfing  the  thought,  it  wonderfully  lends  itself  to  the 
raptures  of  the  soul,  and  can  exalt  the  mind  as  divinely  as 
the  gods  of  Virgil  and  Homer.  .  .  .  We  dare  to  believe  that 
this  Avay  of  looking  at  Christianity  offers  some  evidences,  little 
known  ;  sublime  through  the  antiquity  of  its  recollections,  which 
go  as  far  as  the  cradle  of  the  world,  ineffable  in  its  mysteries, 
adorable  in  its  sacraments,  interesting  in  its  history,  heavenly  in 
its  morality,  rich  and  charming  in  its  jiomp,  it  claims  all  kinds 
of  pictures.  Do  you  wish  to  follow  it  in  poetry  1  Tasso,  Milton, 
Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  will  depict  to  you  its  miracles.  In 
literature,  eloquence,  history,  philosophy  1  What  have  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  Bacon,  Pascal,  Euler,  NeAvton, 
Leibnitz,  not  done,  through  its  inspiration  1  In  arts  %  what 
masterpieces !  If  you  examine  it  in  its  worship,  of  how  many 
things  do  its  old  Gothic  churches,  and  its  admirable  prayers,  and 
its  superb  ceremonies,  not  speak  to  you  %  Amongst  its  clergy  1 
Behold  all  these  men  who  have  transmitted  to  you  the  language 
and  the  works  of  Rome  and  Greece,  all  these  hermits  from  the 
desert,  all  these  refuges  for  the  unfortunate,  all  these  missionaries 
in  China,  Canada,  Paraguay,  without  forgetting  the  military 
Orders  whence  chivalry  will  spring  !  Manners  of  our  ancestors, 
picture  of  ancient  days,  poetry,  even  novels,  secret  affairs  of  life, 
we  have  made  everything  serve  our  cause.     We  ask  for  laughtei 

^  Genie  du  Christianisme,  part  1,  bk.  i.  ch.  1. 
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from  the  cradle,  and  for  tears  from  the  tomb :  sometimes,  -with 
the  Maronite  monk,  Ave  dwell  on  the  summits  of  Mount  Canuel 
and  Lebanon ;  sometimes,  with  a  sister  of  charity,  we  ■\vatch  at 
the  bed  of  a  patient :  here  an  American  couple  call  to  us  from 
the  bottom  of  their  deserts  ;  there  we  hear  the  maiden  lament  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  cloister  :  Homer  takes  his  place  near  Milton, 
Virgil  beside  Tasso  :  the  ruins  of  Memphis  and  Athens  contrast 
with  the  ruins  of  Christian  monuments,  the  tombs  of  Ossian  with 
our  country  cemeteries  ;  at  Saint-Denis  we  visit  the  ashes  of  our 
kings  ;  and,  when  our  sul)ject  compels  us  to  speak  of  the  dogma 
of  the  existence  of  God,  we  only  look  for  our  proofs  in  the  marvels 
of  nature  ;  in  short,  we  endeavour  to  move  the  heart  of  the 
sceptic  in  all  ways ;  but  we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
possess  this  miraculous  rod  of  religion,  which  makes  living 
waters  to  leap  forth  from  the  rock."  ' 

The   Genius  of  Christianity  is,   in   reality,   the  book  on 
which  Chateaubriand's  reputation  chiefly  rests  ;  The  Martyrs, 

^  "  II  est  temps  qu'on  saehe  enfin  ii  quoi  se  reduisent  ces  rtproche.s  d'absur- 
dite,  de  grossierete,  de  petites.se  qu'on  fait  tons  les  jours  au  ehristiaiiisme  ;  il 
est  temps  de  montrer  que,  loin  de  rapetisser  la  pcnsee,  il  se  prutc  marveill- 
eusement  an.x  elans  de  I'ame,  et  pent  enchanter  I'esprit  aussi  divinement  que 
les  dieu.x  de  Virgile  et  d'Homere  :  Nous  osons  croire  que  cette  manifere 
d'envisagcr  le  christianisme  prescnte  des  raj)ports  pen  connus  :  suMim."  par 
I'antiquite  de  scs  souvenirs  qui  remontont  au  herceau  du  nionde,  inelFable 
dans  scs  mysteres,  adorable  dans  scs  sacrenients,  intcrcssant  dans  son 
histoire,  cc-Ieste  dans  sa  monilc,  ri<lie  et  charmant  dans  scs  jtompes,  il  reulanio 
toutes  les  sortes  de  tubbaux.  Vonb-z-vous  le  suivre  dans  la  poi'-.sjt;  ?  If  Tasse, 
Milton,  Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire  vous  retnicent  ces  miracles.  Dans  les 
belles-lettres,  I'eloquence,  I'liistoire,  la  ]ihiloso|ibie  ?  que  n'ont  jn'int  fait,  par 
son  inspiration,  Bossuet,  Fcnebm,  .Massillon,  Hourduloue,  Hacon,  I'uscul, 
Euler,  Newton,  Leibnitz  !  Dans  les  arts  ?  ijue  de  chefs  d'ccuvre  !  Si  vous 
rexaminez  dans  son  cult*^  que  de  cho.ses  nc  vous  disent  point  et  si-s  vieilb;s 
dgiises  gothiques,  et  ses  priferes  admirables,  et  sea  superbes  ceremonies  I  rurmi 
son  clerg*;?  voyez  tons  ces  honimes  qui  vous  out  transmis  la  langiie  et  bs 
onvrages  de  Rome  et  de  la  Grtce,  tous  ces  .solitaires  de  la  Thebuide,  tons  ces 
lieux  de  refuge  pour  les  infortu(?s,  tous  ces  missionnaires  h.  la  thine,  au 
Canada,  au  Paraguay,  sans  oublier  les  Ordres  militaires,  d'oii  v«  naitre  la 
chevalerie  !  Mn?urs  de  nos  aieux,  iKjinturc  des  ancicns  jours,  poe«ie,  loniana 
m6me,  chosfs  secretes  de  la  vie,  nous  avons  tous  fait  si-rvir  ii  notro  cause. 
Nous  ilemandons  des  rires  au  Wrceau,  et  de.s  pleurs  \x  la  tombe  :  tuntot  avec 
le  moine  .Maronite,  nous  habitons  les  somniets  du  Cannel  etdu  Ijban  ;  tuntAt 
avec  la  fiile  de  la  f'harite,  nous  veillons  au  lit  du  nialade  ;  ici  deux  ejxnu 
Americains  nous  app<ll<!iit  au  fond  de  burs  deserts,  la  nous  entendom*  geuiir 
la  yierge  dans  les  solitudes  du  cloitre  :    IIoni6ru  vieiit  se  placer  aiiprt-s  d« 
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a  sketch  of  Christianity  at  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  fiom  & 
historical  and  poetical  view  a  failure,  but  the  glamour  of  style 
throws  a  certain  kind  of  charm  over  the  descriptions  of  im- 
perial Home,  of  the  catacombs,  and  of  the  monks  in  the 
desert,  and  over  the  chaste  love  of  Cymodocee  and  the  pro- 
phetic madness  of  Vell^da.  The  Itinerary  from  Paris  to  Jerw- 
mUm  is  correct  but  cold  ;  his  Natchez  is  incoherent,  and  its 
final  catastrophe  is  revolting  in  its  atrocity  ;  liis  Historical 
Studies,  or  Discotirses  on  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  full 
of  antitheses,  and  bear  ample  proofs  of  an  imagination  which 
often  carries  the  author  beyond  the  realms  of  the  historian. 
In  his  Essays  on  English  Literature  and  in  his  translation  of 
Paradise  Lost  he  appears  not  to  have  sufficiently  understood  the 
subjects  about  which  he  wrote,  as  it  seems  to  me,  without  any 
regard  to  the  genius  of  the  French  language.^    In  his  Memoirs 

Milton,  Virgile  a  cote  du  Tasse  :  les  ruines  de  Memphis  et  d'Athenes  con- 
trastent  avec  les  ruines  des  monument  chretiens,  les  tombeaux  d'Ossian  a\ec 
nos  cimetieres  de  campagne  ;  a  Saint-Denis  nous  visitons  la  cendre  des  rois ; 
et,  quand  notre  sujet  nous  force  de  parler  du  dognie  de  I'existence  de  Dieu, 
nous  clievchons  seulement  nos  preuves  dans  les  merveilles  de  la  nature  ;  en  fin 
nous  essayons  de  frapper  au  coeur  de  I'incredule  de  toutes  les  maniferes  ;  mais 
nous  n'osons  nous  flatter  de  posseder  cette  verge  miraculeuse  de  la  religion, 
qui  fait  jaillir  du  rocher  les  sources  d'eau  vive." 

^  Let  one  example  suffice,  taken  from  the  Seventh  Book  of  Paradise  Lost — ■ 
"  Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  nar-  "La  moitie  de  mon  sujet  reste  en- 

rower  bound  core  a  chanter,  mais  dans  les  bornes 

"Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere  ;       plus  etroites  de  la  sphere  diurne  et 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above      visible.     Arrete  sur  la  terre,  non  ravi 
the  pole,  au-dessus  du  p61e,  je  chanterai  plus 

More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,      siiremeut  d'une  voix  mortelle  ;    elle 
unchang'd  n'est  devenue  ni  enrouee  ni  muette, 

To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fall'n  on      quoique  je  sois  tombe  dans  de  manvais 
evil  days,  jours,  dans  de  mauvais  jours  quoique 

On  evil  days  though  fall'n,  and  evil      je  sois  tombe,  parmi  des  langues  ma  i- 
tongues  ;  vaises,  parmi  les  tenebres  et  la  soli- 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  com-      tude,  et  entoure  de  perils.     Cependant 
pass'd  round,  je  ne  suis  pas  seul,  lorsque  la  nuit  tu 

And  solitude  ;  yet  not  alone,  while      visites  mes  sommeils,  ou  lorsque  It 

thou  matin  empourpre  I'orient." 

Visit'st   my  slumbers   nightly,   or 

when  morn 
Purples  the  east." — Yerses  21-30. 
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from  beyond  the  Tomh  Chateaubriand  shows  no  doubt  a  certain 
amount  of  talent  and  perspicacity  of  observation,  but  also  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  egotism,  which  was  all  the  more 
bitterly  felt  because  it  offended  the  pride  and  egotism  of 
others.  His  political  opinions  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words  :^  "I  am  a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons  through  honour, 
a  royalist  through  reason  and  conviction,  a  republican  by 
taste  and  bv  character." 


§  2.  A  Lady-Autiior  undek  the  EMriith. 

The  Empire  had  its  exiles  as  well  as  the  Republic  ;  and 
if  London  knew  Chateaubriand  in  IT'JG,  it  knew  Madame  de 
Stael  in  1813.  Anue-Louise-Germaine  Necker,-  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  minister,  was  born  and  educated  in  Paris,  and 
was  what  is  known  as  a  precocious  child.  Her  first  work  was 
published  in  her  twenty-second  year,  and  its  title,  Letters  cun- 
ccrning  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  sufliciently  indicates  the  nature 
of  the  influence  under  which  her  earliest  social  and  literary 
ideas  were  formed.  She  had  married,  two  years  before,  Eric- 
Magnus,  baron  of  Staiil  Holstein.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
lievolution  her  political  pamphlets  upon  the  situation  earm^d 
for  her  a  high  repute  both  in  France  and  Englantl.  In  179G 
she  published  a  treatise  on  the  Influence  of  th^  Passions  on  tlu 
Welfare  of  Individuals  ami  Nations,  and  five  years  later  one 
on  Literature  considered  in  its  Relations  with  Social  Institur- 
tions.  The  most  celebrated  of  lier  works,  Ihlphinc  and 
Corinne,  novels,  and  On  Germany,  appeared  between  1802 
and  1814.  A  memoir  of  her  father,  The  Last  OpiniiHH  on 
Finance  and  Politics  of  M.  Xcrkcr,  and  in  which  she  was  .su.s- 

'  In  De  la  JltiUiumtim  rl  (U  In  .\fi>nnrrhie  ileclive,  puhlisliol  in  1831. 
»  1706-1817. 
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pected  of  having  assisted,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  First 
Consul.  She  was  ordered  to  leave  France,  concealed  herself 
for  some  time  in  the  country,  hut  finally  received  notice  to 
quit  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  went  to  Germany,  At 
the  death  of  her  father  (1804)  she  returned  to  Switzerland, 
remained  there  one  year,  Avent  tlien  to  Italy,  and  afterwards 
lived  for  some  time,  in  retirement,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Paris.  •  But  the  success  of  Corinnc,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  criticised  severely  in  the  Moniteur  by  Napoleon  himself, 
made  her  leave  France  anew,  by  order  of  the  police.  In  1809 
she  came  back  secretly  to  superintend  the  printing  of  her  book 
On  Germany.  The  entire  edition  was  seized,  and  she  herself 
commanded  to  leave  the  country,  whilst  the  Viscount  de  Mont- 
morency and  Madame  Eecamier  were  also  exiled  for  having 
given  her  shelter.  The  jealousy  of  foreign  nations  was  at  its 
height  throughout  the  Empire  ;  and  the  minister  of  police, 
Savary,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Madame  de  Stael,  in  which 
the  following  expressions  occur : — "  It  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  air  of  this  country  does  not  agree  with  you,  and  we 
are  not  reduced  to  seek  for  models  in  the  people  whom  you 
admire.  Your  last  work  is  not  French."  Her  residence  in 
Coppet,  in  Switzerland,  became  unbearable,  on  account  of  the 
continuous  interference  of  the  French  police  ;  and  she  went 
from  there  to  Vienna,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm, 
and  finally  to  London,  to  escape  from  the  spies  of  Napoleon. 
Her  Ten  Years  of  Exile  were  published  after  her  death. 

The  style  of  Madame  de  Stael  is  peculiarly  attractive. 
Entirely  apart  from  the  fact  that  she  is  a  woman,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  by  the  warmth  of  her  imagination, 
her  copiousness  of  phrase,  her  ease,  readiness  in  description 
and  suggestion,  her  large  views  on  the  moral  or  social  ques- 
tions which  she  touches.  As  a  critic,  especially  of  subjects 
and  objects  relating  to  the  varied  aspects  of  nature  and  art, 
she  holds  her  own  with  the  best  of  her  contemporaries,  and  a 
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strong  element  of  human  interest  runs  through  all  tliat  she 
lias  "written.  In  her  work  upon  Germanv,  which  was  only  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1814,  these  faculties  are  perliaps  better 
exemplified  tlian  in  any  other.  She  had  been  thrice  across 
the  lUiine,  first  in  1803,  and  again  in  1807  and  1808.  Eeadily 
impressible,  an  acute  observer,  and  a  spirited  commentator  on 
all  that  she  observed,  it  was  but  natural  that  these  ^oyagos 
should  have  inspired  her  with  thoughts  worthy  of  a  lasting 
expression.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  public  could 
appreciate  that  which  oflVtnded  the  Emperor  and  his  mini.sters. 
Frenchmen  knew  little  of  the  recent  ideas  and  literary  jtro- 
ductions  of  their  neighbours  ;  they  had  barely  seen  the  works 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller, of  Klopstock  and  Gessner;  and  Madame 
de  Stael's  remarks  were  received  with  zest.  The  Germans 
themselves  were  ph-ased  and  flattered  by  this  recognition  uf 
their  best  points,  and  tlie  authoress  came  to  be  commonly 
known  amongst  them  as  the  Gute  Frau.  From  that  moment, 
if  not  from  an  earlier  date,  Madame  de  Stael  maintained  re- 
lations of  friendship  with  the  authors  of  Favst  and  Walkn- 
stein,  with  Humboldt,  Scldt^gd,  "Wieland,  and  many  other 
eminent  men  across  the  Hhine. 

"That  which  she  feels,"  Fontanes  said  of  Madanie  de 
Stael,  "  is  always  more  true  than  that  which  she  tiiinks."  The 
criticisn:  is  severe,  but  for  the  most  ])art  just.  She  is  at  her 
best  in  all  tliat  touches  the  imagination  ;  and  as  Ccrniany,  at 
tliat  time,  especially  in  its  literary  asjK'ct,  was  notliing  if  nttt 
imaginative,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  tliis  volume  of 
personal  criticism  was  her  masterpiece.  Her  tendency  to 
wards  the  romantic  was  always  conspicuous  in  her  writings  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  .she  appniciated  and  discu.sse»l  the 
romanticism  of  the  Germans,  indicated,  as  it  tended  io 
bring  about,  a  .sort  of  romantic  revival  in  France.  In  the 
course  of  the  work  whieli  we  are  now  considering  she  has 
occasion  to  speak  expressly  of  this  tendency.      "  The  term 
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romantic,"  she  says,  "  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
Germany,  in  order  to  describe  poetry  whereof  the  songs  of  the 
troubadours  were  the  origin  :  that  which  was  bom  of  cliivalry 
and  Cliristiauity.  If  we  do  not  admit  that  paganism  and 
Christianity,  the  North  and  the  South,  antiquity  and  the 
middle  ages,  chivalry  and  the  Greek  and  Eoman  institutions, 
have  divided  the  empire  of  literature,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  judge,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  taste."  ^ 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  systematic  ;  and  so  far  as 
its  literary  views  are  concerned,  it  is  rather  philosophic  than 
general  After  the  poets  of  the  land  in  which  she  had  so- 
journed, no  men  of  letters  attracted  her  more  strongly  than 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Herder,  JacobL  If  she  had  not  per- 
sonally met  all  the  German  philosophers  of  the  modem  schools 
of  thought,  she  had  met  men  and  women  capaljle  of  discussing 
their  theories  and  repeating  their  maxims.  If  she  had  not 
read  all  their  severe  and  difficult  works,  she  had  read  German 
criticisms,  commentaries,  journals,  and  correspondence,  which 
had  sufficiently  instructed  her  to  make  her  an  able  and  inte- 
resting exponent  of  German  ideas  to  French  readers.  It  was 
almost  a  new  intellectual  world  which  Madame  de  Stael  at 
this  time  opened  up  before  her  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  it 
was  for  them  a  pleasant  initiation  into  a  novel  study,  which 
served  thereafter  to  make  the  labours  of  Cousin  all  the  more 
easy  and  successful  Delphine  is  a  novel  in  which  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  happiness  to  be  realised  in  marriage  only,  and  the 
danger  of  an  illegitimate  union,  are  described,  and  in  which 
Madame  de  Stael  depicts  herself;  whilst  Corinne  is  the  portrait 
of  a  woman  of  genius  and  full  of  sensibility,  and  an  idealised 
delineation  of  the  author.  These  novels  contain  many  pic- 
tures of  men,  women,  and  sites,  which  would  perhaps  have 
been  all  the  more  effective  if  they  had  been  written  in  a  less 

'  De  lAllemagne,  De  lajpoesie  classique  et  de  lapoisie  romuniique. 
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theatrical  style,  a  style  peculiar  to  not  a  few  of  the  litterateurs 
of  the  Empire.^  But  though  ^ladame  de  Stael  did  not  escape 
the  influences  of  her  time,  her  heart  was  not  imperial.  "When 
it  was  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  celebrate  the  birth  of 
tlie  King  of  liome,  and  thus  receive  permission  to  return  to 
France,  she  replied :  "  AH  that  I  can  do  for  liini  is,  to  wish 
that  he  may  get  a  good  nurse." 


§  3.  Philosophy  during  the  Empire. 

Amongst  the  men  of  the  philosophical  reaction — the  men 
who,  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury revolted  against  the  materialism  of  the  revolutionary 
philosophy,  and  oppose  with  the  legitimate  weapons  of  meta- 
physical science  the  sensationalism  of  Condillac  and  liis  suc- 
cessors— was  Royer-Collard.-  Descended  from  an  old  Jan- 
senist  family,  he  was  still  young  when  the  Eevolution 
broke  out,  and  he  adopted  the  principles  of  constitutional 
progress  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  well-balanced  mind.  He 
had  come  up  to  Paris  in  1787,  in  order  to  pursue  his  career 
at  the  bar,  and  had  studied  with  that  end  in  view  under  the 
famous  advocate  Gerbier.  He  joined  the  Opposition  party  in 
the  conscientious  belief  that  a  representative  Chamber  and  a 
supreme  National  Assembly  would  remedy  all  the  evils  under 
which  liis  country  laboured;  and  from  1789  to  1792  he  was 
a  more  or  less  active  member  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  In 
the  latter  year  he  retired  before  the  triumphant  violence  of 
the  tenth  of  August ;  and  was  consequently  not  implicated  in 
the  deposition  and  death  of  the  king.     On  the  31st  of  May 

*  Michclet  in  liis  Ilistoireda  XIX»  sUcle,  "Jiuqu'A  f^aUrloo,"  bk.  i.,  cli.  9, 
oays :  "Madame  de  Stael,  .  .  .  wrote  the  novcd  so  diffusp  of  hflphine^ 
tlicn  in  Corinne  the  faint  personage  of  Oswald,  an  indccitioii  whiih  turns  ta 
8pl.-.n,"  »  1763-1845. 
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1793,  he  appeared,  as  a  delegate  from  liis  section,  before  the 
Convention,  in  which  the  Girondins  were  at  that  moment 
supreme,  in  order  to  exhort  them  to  take  precautions  against 
the  threatened  violence  of  the  Jacobin  party.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  remained  an  impatient  spectator  of  tlie  violence  by 
which  the  Republic  was  daily  more  and  more  discredited  ; 
and  though,  after  the  fall  of  Eobespierre  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  constitution,  h.e  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  he  was  subsequently  expelled  from  tliat  body 
as  a  Royalist.  If  Royer-Colhird  was  a  Royalist  at  tliis  time, 
he  was  so  only  potentially,  and  in  the  most  constitutional 
sense.  His  predilections  were  always  in  favour  of  modera- 
tion ;  his  face  was  ever  set  against  extremes,  whether  of 
lawless  violence  or  of  law-protected  despotism.  Certainly  he 
had  no  sympatliy  with  those  who  had  deluged  Paris  in  blood. 
"  These  men,"  he  said  once,  referring  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mountain,  "  whom  we  have  since  transformed  into  fantastic 
Titans  ordained  by  Providence,  were  pure  and  simple  canaille!' 
AVhen  Napoleon  was  organising  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in 
Paris,  he  nominated  Royer-Collard  to  the  chair  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  (1811).  The  latter  had  for  some  years  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  (Louis 
XVIII.)  ;  but  when  he  accepted  the  Empire — which  he  did 
without  enthusiasm — he  ceased  to  work  for  the  Restoration. 
It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  Royer-Collard  was  a  trimmer ; 
and  he  certainly  seems  to  have  lived  with  the  same  security 
under  Assembly,  Convention,  Directory,  Consulate,  Empire, 
and  Constitutional  Monarchy.  But  mider  the  Empire  he 
ceased  to  be  a  politician,  and  gave  himself  up  to  philosopliical 
studies.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  a  rational  spirit- 
ualism ;  his  masters  were  Plato,  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
and  Reid.  Raid  especially  pleased  him  ;  and  it  was  the  belief 
of  Royer-Collard  that  the  Scotch  metaphysician  had  succeeded 
in  controverting  the  sensationalist  views  of  Locke  and  Hume, 
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which,  througli  the  interpretation  of  Condillac,  had  roused 
tlie  Frenchman's  antipathy.  Although  Royer-CoUard's  lec- 
tures did  not  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  which 
virtually  brought  the  First  Empire  to  a  close,  his  two  years 
and  a  half  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  give  full  expression  to  his 
ideas,  which,  sound  or  unsound,  produced  a  deep  impression 
upon  his  age.  He  translated  Eeid's  work  into  French,  and  occu- 
pied the  greater  partof  his  first  course  in  i-eading  the  most  strik- 
ing passages  to  his  hearers — amongst  whom  were  Cousin  and 
Jouffroy — using  them,  as  he  went  along,  to  controvert  the 
positions  of  Condillac.  "  What  experience,"  he  asked  in  his 
first  lesson,  "will  convince  us  that  sensation  is  sufficient  to 
fertilise  all  the  domains  of  intelligence  and  sentiment  ?  Be- 
cause it  preceded  the  exercise  of  our  faculties,  are  these  less 
original,  and  do  they  owe  nothing  to  their  own  energy?  Is  it 
sensation  which  perceives,  which  recollects,  which  passes 
judgment,  which  reasons  and  imagines?  Is  it  in  sensation 
that  the  eternal  law  of  rights  and  duties  is  laid  down  ?  It 
prescribes  the  useful,  does  it  prescribe  the  beautiful  and  the 
honest  ?  iJid  it  inspire  this  verse,  '  Summum  credo  nefas 
animum  praeferre  pudori?'"^ 

These  questions  justify  us  in  doubting  whether  IJoyer- 
Collar<l  saw  the  real  point  at  issue  between  Locke  and  Iteid. 
Certainly  the  jnoblem,  as  he  states  it  here,  is  not  the  problem 
which  naturally  arises  out  of  the  principles  emmciatedby  the 
fouixler  of  the  sensational  school.  And,  in  fact,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  influence  of  Koyer  C«illard  upon  his  generation, 
his  views  do  not  manifest  the  metaphysical  strength  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  theories  of  a  Locke 

The  attitude  taken  by  lloyer-Collard  naturally  pleased  the 

'  "Bflifvc  it  thft  groatfst  vriiiifl  to  set  <li»[>ositioii  nliove  inoih'.sty."  For 
Rover-Collard's  lectures  see  (Euvrts  C'ompUUa  de  Thomus  Jteid,  I'uriB,  18".'3  and 
18-'i8,  imblislieil  hy  JoulIVoy,  wl»<'riiii  will  bo  fonn<l  an  apprt-ciativc  viiw  of  the 
lattcr's  philosophical  position,  ami  wliich,  ilouhtles'i,  ouj.;lit  to  be  n-ad  before 
coming  to  a  concluiiion  ou  the  nicriU  of  the  masttr. 
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Emperor,  wlio  rejoiced  to  think  of  an  Englishman  being  worsted 
by  a  Frenchman  in  any  kind  of  conflict.  One  of  tlic  profes- 
sor's lectures  had  been  laid  overnight  on  Napoleon's  table  by 
the  librarian  of  the  palace  ;  and  tlie  Emperor,  liaving  read  it, 
sent  for  de  Talleyrand,  and  said,  "  Do  yon  know,  monsieur  le 
grand  dlcdeur,  that  there  has  arisen  in  my  university  a  very 
weighty  pliilosopher,  who  may  possibly  do  ns  great  honour, 
and  rid  us  altogether  of  tlie  ideologues,  by  crusliing  them  with 
argument?"  Royer-Collard  was  not  quite  so  powerful  as  his 
patron  wished  to  tliink  him  ;  but  he  was,  at  all  events,  one  of 
the  founders  of  a  philosophical  movement  which,  under  the 
Eestoration,  was  to  produce  significant  results. 

Louis-Gabriel- Ambroise,  count  de  Bonald,^  son  of  an  old 
officer  of  the  army  of  Conde,  and  himself  a  soldier,  was  one 
of  the  royalist  6migrds  who  remained  most  faithful  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  youth.  "When  Louis  XVL  signed  the  decree  for 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  Bonald  resigned  the  posi- 
tion which  he  held  as  president  of  the  local  administration  of 
his  department,  and  fled  with  his  children  to  Heidelberg, 
Here  he  set  himself  to  write  his  political  and  religious  Theory 
of  Poirer  in  the  Civil  Society,  a  book  whereof  the  leading  ideas 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  one  of  greater  pretension,  Primi- 
tive Legislation,  published  in  France  in  1802.  The  former 
work  had  been  seized  and  condemned  by  the  Directory ;  and 
it  is  related  that  wlien  Bonald  returned  to  the  capital,  he  went, 
under  an  assumed  name,  to  inquire  of  the  police  concerning 
the  actual  fate  of  the  copies  which  hud  been  sent  from  Con- 
stance to  Paris.  He  was  taken  into  a  large  room  which  he 
found  sti-ewn  with  victims  of  the  government's  indiscriminat- 
ing  vigilance.  A  short  search  enabled  him  to  discover  a  copy 
of  the  Theory  of  Power  lying  side  by  side  with  an  obscene 
book.  "  Pardieu  ! "  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  I  am  dying 
in  rather  bad  company."   The  tolerant  officer  who  accompanied 

1  1754-1840. 
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him  smiled,  and  said,  "I  can  understand  that  the  ordeal  is  too 
strong  for  a  father,  hut  I  promise  him  to  be  discreet."  The 
author  was  permitted  to  carry  the  book  away  with  him  ;  and 
presently  afterwards,  having  sent  it  to  the  Fii-st  Consul,  who 
had  sufficient  sense  to  perceive  its  harmlessness,  his  old  pro- 
scription was  cancelled.  Thenceforth  he  threw  himself  into 
the  campaign  which  Fontancs,  La  Harpe,  and  Chateaubriand 
were  waging  against  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  He  had 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  power  of  his  intimate  friends 
Chateaubriand  and  de  ^laistre  ;  but  his  Primitive  LofisJation 
marks  a  distinct  development  of  the  intellectual  ideas  of 
France  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  and  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  on  this  account  alone.  The  scope  of  the  work 
is  ambitious.  "  Modem  philcsophy,"  says  de  Jjonald  in  his 
preface,  "  confounds  in  man  his  mind  with  his  organs  ;  in 
society,  the  sovereign  with  his  subjects ;  in  the  universe,  God 
Himself  with  nature  ;  everywhere,  cause  with  effect ;  and  it 
destroys  all  order,  general  and  particular,  by  taking  away  all 
real  power  of  the  man  over  himself,  of  the  leaders  of  states 
over  their  subjects,  of  God  over  the  universe."  The  generali- 
sation is  a  bold  one,  but  it  leaves  room  for  sufficiently 
striking  developments.  The  philosophy  of  subordination  was 
Bonald's  central  idea  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  thoroughly 
it  was  opposed  to  the  conceptions  wliich  Voltaire  and  11' ms- 
seau,  among.st  others,  had  grafted  upon  the  minds  ot  their 
fellow-men  in  the  eigliteenth  century,  and  whicli  have  not 
yet  been  cast  aside.  The  fact  is  that  Bonald  was  too  bold, 
that  his  generalisation  was  a  little  too  venturesome,  and  that 
his  arguments,  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  would 
destroy  all  liberty  for  man,  for  the  state,  and  for  religion. 

Let  me  conclude  the  present  chapter  by  a  mere  mention 
of  the  name  of  Jo.seph  Joub(  it,'  a  native  of  MontigTiac,  who, 
thanks  to  his  frientlship  with  Fontanes,  all-powerlul  under  the 

'  1754-1824. 
VOL.  III.  8 
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Empire,  was  brought  up  from  his  professorship  at  Toulouse  to 
occupy  the  position  of  inspector  of  studies  in  Paris.  He  left 
behind  him  a  volume  of  Thoughts,  Essays,  and  Maxims,  of 
which  Sainte-Beuve  says  that  no  book  better  crowns  the  series 
commenced  by  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal,  and  continued  by  La 
Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyfere,  and  Vauvenargues. 
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CHAPTER  III 

§  1.  Influences  of  Foiieign  Literatuke  ox  th.\t  of 
France. 

If,  in  philosophy  and  in  literature  generally,  the  period  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  First  Empire  was,  as  we  have  seen  reason 
to  conclude,  a  period  of  comparative  stagnation,  the  cause  of 
this  dearth  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  France  is  not  far  to 
seek.  "  At  the  moment  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,"  says 
Jouffroy,^  '■  the  teaching  of  Condillac  was  still  too  fresh  to  have 
betrayed  its  weaknesses  ;  the  storm  roused  by  that  event  sus- 
pended every  kind  of  reflection,  and  interrupted,  so  to  say, 
the  succession  of  metaphysical  ideas  ;  and  when  calm  was 
restored  at  home,  such  great  things  succeeded  aljroad,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  minds  most  disposed  to  reflection  to  detach 
themselves  completely  from  the  spectacle  of  the  majestic 
struggles  of  the  Empire  against  Europe.  In  presence  of  these 
mighty  events,  thought  couhl  not  concentrate  itself  energeti- 
cally ;  for,  ever  diverted,  it  worked  with  ]>ut  the  half  of  its 
forces.  Thus  the  Empire  was  an  eptx;h  of  philosophic  slum- 
ber. Almost  everywhere  men  were  satisfied  with  the  ideas  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  wa.s  in 
a  sense  adjourned.  Moreover  the  war  had  suspended  all 
learned  communications  with  other  ])arts  of  Europo,  and 
foreign  ideas  could  not  intervene,  as  they  have  since  done,  to 
correct,  to  extend,  and  to  animate  our  own." 

^  Introduction  to  the  Fraomtntt  «f  M.  Rnyer-CoUard'i  Leciura  in  Jouffroy's 
Complete  Works  0/  Jieul,  quoted  above. 
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We  have  seen  what  was  the  result  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
attempt  to  make  her  countrymen,  under  the  Empire,  better 
acquainted  with  the  intellectual  condition  of  Germany.  Tlie 
jealousy  of  Xapoleon  and  his  ministers  was  not  satisfied  even 
with  the  exile  of  those  who  ventured  to  appreciate  the  virtues 
of  foreigners;  it  extended,  as  we  have  seen,  even  to  the  exile's 
friends.  Nevertheless  it  was  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  in  continuation  of  the  interest  exerted 
hy  her  work,  that  France  came  under  the  influence  of  German 
ideas,  at  the  very  moment  when  tlie  soil  of  Fi-ance  was  par- 
tially occupied  by  German  troops. 

If  it  was  through  a  Frenchwoman  that  the  new  Germany 
was  made  familiar  to  the  new  France,  an  Englishman  was 
destined  to  be  himself  one  of  the  first  channels  of  a  remark- 
able stream  of  English  influence  upon  modern  French  litera- 
ture. It  is  true  that  Ducis  had  familiarised  his  countrymen 
with  Shakspeare,  even  before  1789  ;  true  also  that  the  in- 
vectives of  Burke  had  made  themselves  heard  and  felt  in 
Paris  during  the  Revolution  ;  but  the  Paiis  of  the  Empire  had 
little  or  no  communication  of  thought  with  the  England  of 
her  day.  The  dm.irjris  had  friends  at  home,  and  some  of  them, 
repudiating  the  Empire  as  they  had  detested  the  Pepublic, 
still  corresponded  with  the  capital.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  open  or  general  ;  the  intercourse  was  that  of  individuals, 
and  to  the  public  at  large  the  intellectual  activity  of  England 
was  finder  a  ban.  When  the  treaty  of  Vienna  brought  the 
long  European  war  to  a  close,  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  two 
countries  a])proached  each  other  with  an  eagerness  whicli  their 
recent  enmities  on  the  battlefield  did  little  to  check.  "  There 
were  in  this  almost  inevitable  tendency,"  as  a  French  writer 
points   out,^   "  certain   grave   inconveniences :    the   ideal   of 

^  Nettement,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  fran^aise  sous  la  Restaur ation,  vol. 
i.  p.  229.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  this  •work  for  what  I  have  said  about  the 
literaiy  history  of  the  Eestoration. 
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France  was  thenceforth  in  England.  The  most  active  minds 
(of  the  former  country)  found  themselves  almost  fatally  driven 
to  seek,  in  a  more  thorough  imitation,  in  a  more  al^solute 
conformity  with  the  political  ideas  of  England,  a  resource 
against  the  difficulties  which  they  encountered.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  the  circumstances  rather  than  in  the  desire  of 
men  that  the  germ  of  a  new  revolution  was  discovered. 
Ideas,  like  jdanls,  have  their  vegetation  as  well  as  their 
grow  til ;  the  mark  of  1688  was  inscribed  on  the  idea  of  the 
importation  of  a  constitution  after  the  English  fashion.  This 
favour  accorded  to  English  ideas  served  naturally  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  intluence  of  English  literature."  In  point  of 
fact,  men  like  Villomain,  Guizot,  and  Cousin,  were  already 
doing  much  to  create  and  encourage  this  influence  ;  and  from 
the  year  1814,  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the  two  countries 
tended  to  naturalise  in  France  the  most  eminent  of  English 
men  of  letters. 

The  staple  of  the  literary  commerce  was  romance  ;  no- 
thing that  either  Germanvor  England  could  contribute  served 
better  to  satisfy  the  sharpened  appetite  of  their  neighbours 
than  the  works  of  their  poets  and  \vriters  of  fiction.  Two 
Englishmen  in  particular,  Scott  and  Byron,  rose  high  in  the 
favour  of  Frenchmen,  as  soon  as  their  works  had  been  trans- 
lated and  their  lives  had  been  made  familiar  in  France.  The 
historical  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  a  strong  hold  on 
the  imagination  of  his  new  readers.  The  majority  of  tlicm 
were  at  once  translated ;  the  style  was  caught  up  and 
imitated.  Moore's  Lovea  of  the  Aiif/els,  and  other  Engli.sh  works 
of  the  .same  epoch,  found  many  admirers  among  the  children 
of  the  generation  which  had  delighted  in  Rousseau  and  the 
younger  Crt^billon.  But  it  wa.s  to  Lord  Byron  more  than  to 
any  other  that  the  literary  Anglomania  of  thf  ll-sturatior. 
was  due  ;  and  it  was  his  life  ns  much  as  his  works  wliich 
produced  so  deep  an  imjircssion  in  Fnince.     Soni<'tiiing  not 
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jinlike  the  life  of  Byron  had  ah-oady  been  traced  by  a  French 
hand.  The  i2e?ii  of  Chateaubriand,  drawn  to  a  certain  extent 
from  liis  own  personal  characteristics,  was  in  many  respects 
a  faithrul  type  of  the  age  ;  full  of  aspirations  and  of  disil- 
lusions, unstable  and  discontented  ;  avid  of  jtleasure,  yet 
always  finding  weariness  in  fruition  ;  melancholy,  sardonic, 
and  ever  burning  for  notoriety.  It  was  this  and  more  which 
his  contemporaries  saw  in  the  young  and  noble  poet  who 
seemed  to  belong  rather  to  Europe  than  to  England,  and  who 
himself  had  little  of  insularity  in  his  character.  Childe 
Harold  was  a  revelation  to  Frenchmen  ;  and  of  the  few  who 
could  thoroughly  appreciate  it,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  they  valued  it  more  highly  than  the  bulk  of  Byron's 
fellow-countrymen.  Lara,  Manfred,  The  Giaour,  one  by  one 
exerted  their  sway  over  minds  which  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  extraordinary  emotions,  and  whom  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte had  left  a  prey  to  comparative  monotony  and  mediocrity. 
Moreover,  the  Englishman's  pantheism  was  precisely  the  kind 
of  religion  which  suited  an  epoch  in  which  atheism  had 
become  discredited,  and  orthodoxy  was  an  impossibility. 

A  new  era  of  French  literature  may  fairly  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  year  1815.  The  stage  whereon  the  national 
drama  was  henceforth  to  be  played  had  been  rebuilt.  The 
church  was  restored  ;  the  pope  and  orthodoxy  were  once  more 
on  their  pedestals.  Legitimate  monarchy  was  re-established  ; 
though  it  were  but  by  foreign  bayonets,  Louis  XVII I.  sat 
upon  the  throne.  Philosophy  was  the  scene  of  a  struggle 
between  the  old  ideas,  strong  and  discredited,  and  the  new 
ideas,  weak  but  protected.  The  pride  of  nationality,  late 
raised  to  an  excess  of  ardour,  more  recently  wounded  to  the 
quick,  was  still  potent  in  its  ill-regulated  strength.  Cosmo- 
politanism, after  being  for  a  period  oppressed  and  almost 
destroyed,  had  received  an  access  of  energy  which  was 
destined  to  produce  an  effect  altogether  wholesome  upon  the 
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literature  of  modern  France.  Xor  were  the  actors  umvorthy 
of  such  a  stage  and  of  such  a  crisis.  Amongst  the  okler  men, 
de  Maistre,  Bonald,  Chateau))riand,  Frayssinous,  ^  lloyer- 
Collard,  still  bore  an  active  part  in  tlie  intellectual  struggle 
of  the  nation.  Amongst  the  men  who  had  barely  reached 
tlicir  prime,  Guizot,  Cousin,  Odilou-Barrot,  Lamennais,  La- 
martine,  Beranger,  and  others,  were  giving  ample  proof  of  their 
descent  from  the  giants  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thiers, 
Michelet,  Victor  Hugo,  Mignet  were  born  ;  and  it  was  under 
the  Restoration  that  the  earliest  flights  of  their  genius  were 
to  be  attempted. 


§  2.  Tin:  Periodical  Press. 

If  we  would  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  literature  of  the 
Pestoration,  we  sliall  do  well  to  seek  our  illu3trati«m9  first  of 
all  in  the  periodical  press  ;  for  it  is  here  that  the  leading 
minds  of  the  epoch  are  to  be  found  in  greatest  appro.vimation 
and  in  most  striking  contrast.  "  Speech  and  pen,"  it  has  been 
well  said,-  "  governed  France  :  every  one  stretched  out  his 
hand  towards  this  intolh.'Ctual  .«ceptic.  Not  a  single  man  of 
note  couhl  be  mentifjiieil  wlio  was  not  more  or  less  a  journalist. 
Chateaubriand,  Bonald,  Lamennais,  Frayssinous,  the  raidinal 
de  la  Luzt'rne,  the  duke  de  Fitz-James,  tlie  duke  dti  Levis,  M. 
de  Villeie,  AF.  de  Corbiere,  M.  de  Castelbajac,  M.  de  Kcrgorlay, 
AL  de  Frenilly,  MM.  de  Conny,  de  la  liochufoucauld, 
O'AFahony,  Agier,  do  r.()\iville,  d'llerbouville,  employed  tlie 
press  to  defend  or  propagate  their  ideas,  as  M.M.  lJ«ty(M-- 
CoUard,  fJuizot,  the  duke  de  Broglie,  de  Barante,  Villt  nmin, 
Cousin,  Keratry,  and  the  whole  youtliful  .scliool  which, 
marching  in  llu-ir  steps,  was  to  reach  the  fmnt  in  the  sue- 
'  1765-lSll.  *  Nettcment,  ihUl,  vol.  i.  \\  3i7. 
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ceeding  stage  ;  MM.  Duchatel,  Vitet,  de  Eeniusat,  Duvergiei 
de  Hauranne,  Jouffroy,  Dubois,  Cave ;  and,  in  a  more  decided 
shade  of  opinion,  Casimir  Perier,  Laffitte,  the  general  Foy  ; 
Benjamin  Constant,  Laborde,  the  marquis  de  Chauvelin, 
MM.  Comte,  Dunoyer,  Thiers,  Mignet,  Carrel.  King  Louis 
XVIII.  himself  did  not  disdain  to  develope  his  royal  opinions 
in  articles  secretly  sent  to  the  newspapers." 

It  was  now  that  the  press  acquired  its  proud  title  of  "  The 
Fourth  Estate  ;  "  and,  both  in  France  and  in  England  it  richly 
deserved  the  name.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  newspapei's  of  the  Eestoration,  and  though  the 
articles  were  anonymous,  and  therefore  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  reduce  even  the  highest  efforts  of  some  of  the  contributors 
to  the  same  dead  level,  such  and  such  an  article  in  the 
Minerve,  the  Journal  dcs  Dehats,  the  Conservatcur,  the  Globe, 
was,  day  after  day,  the  talk  of  Paris,  and  the  powerful  instru- 
ment of  political  and  social  development.  It  was  a  race  of 
intellectual  progress  between  journals  and  journalists.  Satire 
and  invective  were  the  weapons  which  told  most  forcibly  in 
the  struggle  for  the  pre-eminence  of  ideas  ;  and  it  was  especi- 
ally in  the  National,  a  liberal  journal  started  towards  the  end 
of  the  Eestoration,  that  these  weapons  attained  their  greatest 
power.  The  Conscrvuteur  was  the  special  organ  of  the 
Catholic  monarchical  school ;  the  school  of  the  established 
monarchy  as  deriving  its  right  and  sanction  from  the  Charter 
of  1814.  Chateaubriand  was  its  principal  founder,  and 
in  a  letter  on  the  occasion  of  its  foundation  he  says : 
*'  Neither  I  nor  my  friends  will  take  any  interest  in  a  work 
which  is  not  thoroughly  constitutional.  We  desire  the 
Charter :  we  believe  that  the  force  of  the  royalists  is  in  the 
free  adoption  of  representative  monarchy."  ^  With  Chateau- 
briand were  associated  the  cardinal  de  la  Luzerne,  Lamennais, 

^  J.  de  Maistre  wrote  to  de  Bonald  :  "Do  you  believe  in  the  Charter? 
For  my  part,  I  believe  in  it  as  much  as  in  the  fish  remora." 
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de  Bonald  ;  and  theiv  ranks  were  subsequently  reinforced  liy 
Laniartiue,  Yillele,  Levis  and  Fitz-James,  and  M.  Berryer  the 
younger.  The  success  of  the  paper  was  great ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps not  so  great  as  that  of  the  Glohc,  a  liberal  paper,  which 
had  been  established  in  1824-,  by  M^Nf.  Pierre  Leroux,  de  la 
Chevardiere,  Dubois,  and  others.  This  paper  had  at  once  a 
considerable  influence ;  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise 
in  such  an  age  and  with  such  conductors.  Amongst  the 
earliest  contributors,  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  were 
Patin  and  Damiron,  of  the  eclectic  school ;  Farry,  afterwards 
killed  in  an  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  in  1830  ;  Ampere,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Vitet,  de  Eemu.sat,  Duvergier  de  llaurnnne.  M. 
Thiers  wrote  a  series  of  eight  articles  on  the  Halon  of  1824; 
but  the  tone  of  the  Glohe,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  gfiieral 
criticism,  was  somewhat  too  far  in  advance  for  the  historian 
of  the  Revolution,  wlio  clung  to  the  earlier  philosophical 
views  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  few  years  later  the  Jlccuc 
Fran^aise  was  founded  by  Guizot,  Cousin,  Yillemaiu,  Barante, 
and  de  Broglie,  who  had  also  the  partial  assistance  of  de 
Remusat.  The  Revue  was  on  the  same  side  as  the  Gluhc,  but 
was  less  outspoken  than  its  younger  and  more  intrepid  con- 
temporary. Of  the  spirit  and  qualities  of  the  latter  Guizot 
himself  has  said,  in  his  Memoirs  in  aid  of  the  History  of  my 
Time:^  "Two  faults  were  associated  with  these  generous 
tendencies  :  the  ideas  developed  in  the  Glohc  lacked  a  (i.Kcd 
basis  and  a  firm  limitation  ;  their  form  was  more  decided 
than  their  substructure  ;  they  revealed  spirits  animated  by  a 
grand  movement,  but  which  did  not  advance  to  a  single  and 
certain  goal,  and  accessible  to  an  indilference  which  gave 
ground  to  fear  lest  they  miuht  one  d.iy  them.selves  drift  upon 
the  rocks  to  which  they  drew  attention.  At  the  same  time 
the  spirit  of  clique,  that  disposition  to  study  one's  owu 
pleasure  ir    the  little  circle  wherein  on"  lives,  and  to  isolate 

>  Vol.  i.  p.  Z'lL 
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oneself  in  indifference  from  tlie  great  public,  for  v.-lioni  one 
works  and  to  whom  one  speaks,  exercised  too  nmcli  sway 
over  the  Oldbey  It  was  possibly  some  such  suspicion  as 
this,  added  to  the  temptation  to  wield  the  same  power  in 
general  politics  whicli  had  for  six  years  been  wielded  over 
literatni-e,  which  caused  tlie  conductors  of  the  Glohc  to  open 
its  columns  in  1830  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  From  that 
moment  the  influence  of  the  papeV  steadily  declined  ;  not, 
however,  before  it  had  done  its  work. 

The  newspapers  were  greatly  assisted  by  pamphlets,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  and  perhaps  the  ablest,  of  the 
pamphleteers  of  that  time  was  Paul- Louis  Courier.-'  A 
native  of  Paris,  a  man  of  cultivated  and  scholarly  tastes,  he 
became  an  officer  of  artillery  under  Bonaparte,  but  he  with- 
drew from  the  army  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  secured  the  reputation  of  a  learned  classical 
student.  During  a  sojourn  at  Eome  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  an  unedited  fragment  of  Longus's  Dcq^yhnis  and 
Chloe,  but  by  accident  Courier  spilled  some  ink  on  one  of  its 
pages  ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having  done  so  on  purpose. 
He  published  a  translation  of  this  classical  pastoral  poem  at 
Florence,  and  only  printed  a  small  number,  part  of  which 
he  sent  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  Europe,  The  rest  of 
the  edition  was  seized  by  order  of  the  jNIinister  of  the  Interior; 
and  Courier  was  accused  of  having  left  the  army  without 
leave.  He  writes  himself:^  "  I  have  two  ministers  after  me, 
of  whom  one  wishes  to  have  me  shot  as  a  deserter ;  whilst 
another  wishes  to  have  me  hanged  for  having  stolen  some 
Greek.  .  .  .  One  of  them  says  :  '  You  are  a  soldier,  for  you 
got  drunk  in  the  island  of  Lobau  last  year  with  L.  and  some 
scamps  like  him,  who  called  you  comrade  ;  you  followed  the 
Emperor  on  horseback ;  so  you  shall  be  shot.'  The  other 
says  :  '  You  shall  be  hanged,  for  you  have  soiled  a  page  of 

^  1772-1825.  «  September  12,  1810. 
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Greek,  to  jjlay  a  trick  on  some  pedants  ^vllo  do  not  know 
Greek,  nor  any  other  tongue.'  Thereupon  I  bewail  my  mis- 
fortunes and  re[ily  :  '  Shall  I  then  be  shot  for  having  drunk  a 
dranght  of  wine  to  the  health  of  the  emperor?  Must  I  also 
oe  hanged  for  a  blot  of  ink  ?'"  Courier  remained  in  Italy  for 
some  years,  and  on  his  return  produced  a  translation  of 
Xenophon's  treatise  on  Cavalry ;  and  subsequently  a  version 
of  part  of  the  third  book  of  Herodotus,  in  French  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Courier  had  a  taste  for  the  archaic  forms 
of  the  language,  and  even  his  ordinary  style  bears  witness  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  steeped  his  mind  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  writers.  Under  the  Kestoration  he  was  a  j);uii[ihleteer 
of  no  little  force  and  energy,  assisting  outside  the  generous* 
efforts  of  General  Foy  and  his  friends  within  the  Chamber.* 
His  familiar  correspondtnce  offers  a  model  of  wit.  grace,  and 
altounding  facility  of  expression ;  but  it  is  as  a  pamphleteer 
that  h(>  will  always  continue  to  be  best  known. 

Courier  was  une  of  those  men  who  are  instinctively  in- 
clined to  be  rebels  against  authority  based  upf)n  simjjle 
privilege,  or  upon  merely  accidental  or  arbitrary  })ower.  He 
had  a  nilural  tendency  towards  an  attitude  of  opposition  ; 
and  vury  much  the  .same  feeling  which  caused  \\\\\\  to  quit 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  made  him  take  up  a  position  adverse 
to  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  ministers.  Personal  pi(pie,  it  may 
be  even  the  desire  of  notoriety,  contributed  to  make  liini  the 
])iogenes  of  his  day,  a  cynic  whom  few  things  could  please, 
and  who  saw  national  crimes  and  oppressiDiis  everywhere. 
In  181 U,  having  failed  in  his  candidature  for  the  seat  vacated 
by  Clavier,  his  father-in-law,  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-Lettres,  he  addressed  a  caustic  brocinire  to  the 
membei-s  ;  and  fVom  that  moment  he  seems  to  liave  definitely 

'  It  wiis  (Jtjiirr.il  Foy  ^1 77;'<-l3'j6j,  a  lilteral  orator  of  (onsid' rahle  pre- 
U-nsioiLs,  wlio  exilaiimd  in  tl.e  licut  of  <li-bate  :  "  We  uro  Iml  live  in  the 
ChaiiiluT,  t)iit  we  have  all  France  l-eliiii<l  us."' 
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chosen  his  path.  He  retired  to  a  cottage  on  the  border  of  a 
forest,  near  Lnynes,  in  Touraine  ;  lived  the  life  of  a  stoic,  if 
not  that  of  an  jibsolute  hermit ;  and  without  ever  letting  the 
world  forget  that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  was 
a  man  of  rank  and  cultivation,  signed  all  his  pamphlets, 
"Paul-Louis  Courier,  vine-dresser."  From  April  1819  to 
July  1820,  lie  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  the  newspaper 
The  Censor,  which  exhibit  for  the  first  time  liis  ripest, 
quaintest,  and  most  vigorous  style  ;  and  though  his  declama- 
tions, his  invectives,  liis  apostroplies,  his  moral  sayings,  are 
occasionally  of  the  forcible-feeble  kind,  displaying  too  much 
mechanical  power  for  the  efl'ect  produced,  still  there  are 
'many  passages  at  once  lofty  and  necessary  to  be  spoken ; 
reminiscences  of  1789  which  were  not  wholly  out  of  place  in 
1819.  Take,  for  instance,  his  familiar  similitude  of  the  nation 
and  its  rulers — a  great  and  serviceable  truth,  put  sternly  and 
nakedly,  and  yet  with  all  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  a 
well-cut  stone.  "  The  nation,"  he  says,  "  will  make  tiie 
government  advance,  like  a  coachman  whom  we  have  paid, 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  drive  us  not  where  he  likes  and 
how  he  likes,  but  where  we  choose  to  go,  and  by  the  road 
that  suits  us." 

The  two  best  of  his  pamphlets — I  mean  the  two  v.'hich 
show  him  at  his  bitterest  and  most  forcible,  and  which 
aroused  the  greatest  sensation — were.  The  Simple  Discourse  oj 
Pmd-Louis,  Vine-Dresser  of  la  Chavonniere,  to  the  Councillors 
of  the  Commune  of  Veretz,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Suhscription 
'proposed  hj  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the 
Acquisition  of  Chamhord,  and  The  Pamphlet  of  Pamphlets. 
The  title  of  this  former  pamphlet,  issued  in  1821,  explains 
its  subject :  the  Castle  of  Chambord  was  to  be  purchased  by 
public  subscription,  and  presented  to  the  young  duke  of  Bor- 
deaux. Thereupon  the  democratic  ire  of  Paul-Louis  was 
roused,   and   he   poured   forth   a  long  unsavoury  stream  of 
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reminiscences  and  insinuations  on  the  subject  of  tliat 
ancient  abode  of  rovaltv.  But  before  he  does  so  he  besins  in 
the  following  simple  and  natural  way  : — 

"If  we  liad  money  enough  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
if  all  our  debts  were  paid,  our  roads  repaired,  our  poor  reheved, 
our  cliurch  first  (for  God  goes  before  everything)  paved,  newly- 
roofed,  and  ghized ;  if  we  had  still  left  some  sum  which  could  be 
spent  out  of  the  parish,  I  believe,  my  friends,  that  we  ought  to 
contribute,  with  our  neighbours,  to  build  the  new  bridge  of  Saint- 
Avertin,  which,  shortening  by  a  good  h-ague  the  way  from  here  to 
Tours,  would,  by  the  quick  sale  of  our  provisions,  increase  the 
price  and  the  produce  of  the  lands  in  the  whole  neiglibourhood  ; 
that  is,  I  believe,  the  best  use  to  which  we  could  put  the  money 
we  do  not  want,  when  we  have  any.  But  to  buy  Chamboi-d  for 
the  duke  of  Bordeaux, — I  am  not  of  that  opinion,  and  should  not 
wish  it,  even  if  we  had  the  needful ;  fur,  according  to  me,  the  affair 
is  bad  for  him,  for  us,  and  for  Charabord.  Yuu  will  understand 
me,  I  hope,  if  you  will  listen  to  me ;  it  is  a  holiday,  ami  we  have 
time  to  talk."  ^ 

And  then  he  continues  to  describe  the  court  : — 

"  Imagine  what  a  court  is  .  .  .  there  are  here  neither  wives 
nor  children  :  listen  ;  the  court  is  an  honest  place,  if  you  will, 
but  very  strange.  I  know  little  of  the  court  of  the  present  day; 
but  I  know — and  who  does  not  know  ? — that  of  the  great  King 
Louis  XIV.,  the  model  of  all,  the  court  par  excellence,  of  which  so 

*  "  .Si  nous  avions  de  I'argcnt  i  n'en  snvoir  que  fnire,  tontes  nos  dcttes 
payees,  nos  chemins  repans,  nog  pauvres  soulagi's,  notic  eglisi;  d'abord  (car 
Dieu  passe  avant  tout)  pavue,  ricouvfrtc  et  vitrei",  s'il  nous  restuit  quel(ine 
somnie  ^  jwuvoir  depcnser  liors  dc  cctte  coniinune,  j<'  rrois,  nies  amis,  qu'il 
faudrait  contribuer,  avec  nos  voisins,  a  refairc  le  jwnt  de  Saint- Avertin,  qui, 
nous  abregeant  d'une  grandc  lieuo  Ic  transport  d'ici  ^  Tours,  par  le  prompt 
debit  de  nos  denrees,  augnienterait  le  pri.\  t-t  le  produit  des  tc-rres  dans  fous 
les  environs  ;  c'est  la,  jc  crois,  le  nieilieur  eniploi  a  faire  de  notre  .suix-rflu, 
loi*sque  nous  en  aurons.  Mais  d'achett-r  Chanibord  pour  le  due  de  llordi  au.x, 
je  n'en  suis  [)as  d'avi.s,  et  ne  le  voudrais  pas,  quand  iiuus  aurions  de  ({Uui, 
I'atruire  I'tant,  st-lon  ni<>i,  niauvaise  pour  lui,  pour  nous  et  pour  ('Imnibord. 
Vous  I'allez  coniprendre,  j'e.si)ire,  si  vous  m'ecoutez  ;  il  est  fi-te,  et  nous  avona 
le  temjis  de  cauaer." 
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many  memoirs  remain  to  us,  wherein  figure  '  tlic  woman  Mon- 
tespan  and  the  girl  la  Valliere '  .  .  .  poisoning,  debauchery  of 
every  kind,  prostitution,  in  fact  every  crime  and  every  disgrace, 
either  openly  asserted  or  insinuated.  What !  ...  do  they  bid  you 
contribute  your  money  for  this  monument  of  infamy,  Avhere  the  great 
lords  and  ladies,  royal  and  noble,  '  used  to  live  in  promiscuity  "?  Do 
they  dare  to  ask  of  you  any  sentimental  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  these 
royal  and  aristocratic  sinners  ?  '  Do  you  know  that  there  is  not 
in  France  a  single  noble  family — that  is  to  say,  noble  by  race  and 
ancient  origin — which  does  not  owe  its  fortune  to  women — you 
understand  me  ? '" 

So  run  the  style  and  manner  of  Courier  from  beginning 
to  end.  His  arguments  are  few,  and  rather  suggested  than 
maintained ;  his  sentences  are  short,  epigrammatic,  biting. 
The  Simple  Discourse  brought  its  author  into  some  trouble. 
He  was  put  on  his  trial  for  bringing  the  monarchy  into  con- 
tempt, and  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  francs  ;  but  this  must  have  given 
him  more  satisfaction  than  annoyance.  He  came  out  a 
martyr ;  his  popularity  had  been  doubled ;  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  he  was  considered  a  worthy  heir  of  the 
best  pamphleteers  of  the  Eevolution.  Beranger  said  of  him  : 
"  In  M.  Courier's  place,  I  would  not  give  these  two  mouths' 
of  imprisonment  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs." 

The  Workman's  Service  -  hook  of  Paul-Louis  during  his 
Sojourn  in  Paris  and  the  Village  Gazette  preceded  only  by  a 
short  time  tlie  Pamphlet  of  Paniplilets,  his  last  Avork,  in  which 
Courier  attempts  to  place  the  pamphlet,  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion, on  a  right  footing,  laughs  at  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant, 
and  quotes  Pascal,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  St.  Paul,  and  Frank- 
lin, as  pamphleteers. 

The  death  of  Courier  was  a  tragedy,  and  for  five  years  a 
mystery.  Whilst  he  Avas  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1825,  his  dead  body  was  found  in  the  wood 
surrounding  his  cottage,  pierced  by  more  than  one  bullet. 
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The  excitement  was  great  througlioiit  Fiance  ;  for  there  were 
many  who  suspected  that  his  fate  was  due  to  the  animosity  of 
those  whom  he  had  attacked  with  his  pen.  His  man-servant, 
Fremont,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  but  unanimously 
acquitted  ;  and  no  clue  could  be  discovered  to  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  crime.  In  1830,  hosvever,  the  truth  was  brought 
to  light  in  an  unexpected  manner.  A  half-witted  and  disso- 
lute wiiman,  Grivault,  who  resided  near  the  syx)t,  was  riding 
one  ni,j[lit  past  the  scene  of  the  murder,  when  her  horse  started, 
and  ahnost  threw  Ikm-.  In  her  terror  she  exclaimed  :  "  ^ly 
horse  was  nearly  as  much  afraid  as  I  was  when  they  killed 
M.  Courier."  Her  companion  cpiestioued  her,  and  she  fmally 
admitted  that  she  had  seen  Fremont  and  a  couple  of  compan- 
ions, one  of  wliom  had  since  died,  shoot  tlieir  master.  Fremont 
could  not  be  tried  again  for  the  crime  of  whicli  he  had  Ijeen 
acquitted,  but  he  bore  witness  against  the  man  whom  Grivault 
had  implicated  The  latter  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  who 
seem  to  have  thought  that  he  was  guilty  only  of  concealing 
the  murder.  Fremont  died  witliin  a  few  days  of  the  trial  by 
"the  visiUition  of  God." 

Another  |)amphlet^'er  and  journalist,  Hugues-Fc-licite- 
liobert  de  la  ^fennais,^  born  at  Saint-Malo,  the  biitlipiiicc  of 
Chateaubriand,  was  a  Koman  Catholic  priest,  an<i  live<I  soino 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  but  i;r!:vly 
all  his  works  were  written  before  that  time.  It  lias  licen 
said  of  him  that  he  recalls  the  memory  of  Pascal  by 
the  spiritual  tone  of  his  writing-s.  His  youth  wa.s  si»(nt 
in  solitude  ;  he  was  destined  by  his  ])arents  for  tin-  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  ;  and,  if  li<^  had  lived  in  ilu*  ai:^  <»! 
Bourdaloue.  lie  would  have  been  consecrated  like  liim  to 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  might  have  resembled  him  in 
his  life  and  in  his  works.  As  it  was,  he  became  a  ])riest  in 
1811,  and  had  already  publislied  two  years  before  lirjUctiont 
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on  the,  State  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  attacks  indifference  in 
religion,  and  proposes,  as  the  sole  remedy,  free  assemblies  of  the 
clergy.  This  book  was  seized  and  suppressed  by  the  imperial 
police,  and  printed  by  la  Mennais  anew  some  years  afterwards. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  to  reign  for  a  hundred 
days,  la  Mennais,  who  had  written  "  that  to  study  the  genius 
of  Bonaparte  in  the  institutions  which  he  had  founded,  was  to 
sound  the  darkest  depths  of  crime,  and  to  seek  the  measure  of 
human  perversity,"  fled  to  England,  and  remained  there  for 
seven  months.  Soon  appeared  tlie  first  volume  of  his  Essay 
on  Indifference  in  Matters  of  Bclirjion  (1817),  wherein  he  gave 
promise  of  being  a  powerful  apologist  of  Christianity,  in  an 
age  when  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith  in  France  sorely  needed 
an  apologist.     He  states  : 

"  The  age  which  is  the  most  diseased  is  not  the  one  Avhich 
is  impassioned  for  error,  but  the  one  which  neglects  and  disdains 
truth.  .  .  .  Religion,  morality,  honour,  duty,  the  most  sacred 
principles  as  well  as  the  most  noble  sentiments,  are  only  a 
kind  of  dreams,  brilliant  and  light  phantoms  which  disport  them- 
selves for  a  moment  in  far-away  thoughts,  soon  to  disappear  with- 
out returning.  No  ;  never  Avas  anything  like  it  seen,  nor  could 
even  have  been  imagined.  It  needed  long  and  persevering 
efforts,  an  indefatigable  struggle  of  man  with  his  conscience  and 
reason,  to  reach  at  last  this  brutal  recklessness.  Contemplating 
with  equal  disgust  truth  and  error,  he  pretends  to  believe  that 
one  cannot  distinguish  them,  in  order  to  confound  them  in  a  com- 
mon contempt;  the  last  degree  of  intellectual  depravation  at  which 
he  can  arrive."  ' 

He  further  declares  that  the  source  of  all  evil  is  the  con- 
tempt for  authority  and  the  supremacy  of  individual  reason. 
Few  books  have  had  such  a  rapid  success,  and  forty  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  first  volume  were  sold  within  a  few  years. 
In  the  second  volume,  published  in  1820,  he  tried  to  prove 

^  Introduction,  vol.  i. 
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that  the  Catholic  dogma  and  huniau  tradition  were  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  in  the  two  last  volumes,  wliich  appeared  in 
1824,  he  argues  that  Christianity  alone  possesses  eminently 
the  property  of  being  perpetual  and  eternal.  Tlie.  Essay  was 
vehemently  attacked  by  prelates  as  well  as  by  philosophers  ; 
and  was  followed  by  a  Defence  of  the  Essay,  in  which  Lamen- 
nais  further  developed  his  system.  He  was  now  .«*ettled  in 
Paris,  and  gave  nmch  of  his  time  to  journalism,  in  common  Mith 
many  others  of  his  order ;  and,  after  writing  for  tlie  Coti^ 
servateui;  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  refused  to  be  made 
a  cardinal.  On  liis  return  he  wrote  On  Relijion,  considered  in 
its  relations  vHth  the  Civil  and  Political  Order,  in  which  he 
claimed  for  Eome  spiritual  supremacy.  This  book  drew  upon 
him  a  judicial  condemnation,  and  made  him  anew  many  ene- 
mies, above  all  amongst  the  French  bishops.  AVhen  the 
revolution  of  1830  broke  out  he  published  a  pamplilet,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  started,  with  Lacordair£%  ^lonta- 
lerabert,  and  others,  a  newspaper,  L'Avenir,  which  took  for  its 
motto,  "  God  and  Liberty.  The  Pope  and  the  People."  This 
paper  demanded  separation  between  Church  and  State,  the 
suppression  of  a  State  subsidy  to  ministers  of  religion,  admini- 
strative decentralisation,  extension  of  electoral  rights,  entire 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  instruction,  freedom  of  the  pres.s, 
and  the  right  to  hold  puljlic  meetings.  II is  articles  in  this 
journal  drew  upon  him  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  in  spite  of  a 
journey  wliicli  he  made  to  Home,  accompanied  by  his  two  emi- 
nent collaborateurs,  the  Pope  condemned  the  liberal  theories  of 
the  Avcnir,  called  liberty  of  conscience  "the  tainted  source  of 
indift'erentism,"  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  "fatal,  odious, 
and  execrable."  Unable  at  that  period  of  his  life  to  resist  so 
grievous  a  condemnation,  Lanjennais  formally  submitted.  Put 
in  1834,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  no  longer  any  place  in  that 
Church  which  had  bartered  her  liberty  for  the  favour  of  the 
State,  he  pul)lished  tiie  Words  of  a  Believer,  in  which  lie  re- 
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tracted  his  recantation.  This  book  was  written  in  a  sort  of 
blank  verse,  and  in  a  style  borrowed  from  Biblical  language, 
and  was  not  published  until  Laniennais  had  hesitated  about 
it  a  whole  year.  But  then  he  stated  that,  "  1°,  I  am  conscious 
that  by  publishing  it  I  fulfil  a  duty,  because  I  see  no  salvation 
for  the  world  except  in  the  union  of  order,  right,  justice,  and 
liberty  ;  2°,  the  necessity  of  settling  my  position,  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  is  now  equivocal  and  false ;  of  cleansing 
my  name,  in  the  future,  from  the  reproach  of  having  connived 
at  the  horrible  system  of  tyranny  which  at  present  weighs 
down  the  nations.  If  I  must  suffer  for  this  it  does  not  matter ; 
I  shall  not  regret  it.  There  is  for  each  position  a  certain  kind 
of  courage,  which  it  is  shameful  not  to  possess."  The  Words 
of  a  Believer  is,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  gospel  of  rebel- 
lion, full  of  indignant  remonstrances  against  the  slavery  of 
orthodoxy.  It  made  him  many  enemies ;  nearly  all  his 
former  friends  abandoned  him ;  and  two  of  them,  Lacordaire 
and  Combaiot,  wrote  to  him  letters  filled  with  insults.  The 
Pope  condemned  this  book,  called  it  "  small  in  size  but  im- 
mense in  its  perversity,"  and  severely  censured  the  "  fallacious 
system  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  found  upon  another  basis 
than  revelation  certainty  in  matters  of  religion."  An  eminent 
Frenchman,^  who  has  many  points  of  similarity  with  La- 
mennais,  says  of  it  :  "The  two  essential  qualities  of  La- 
niennais, simplicity  and  grandeur,  are  unfolded  quite  leisurely 
in  these  little  poems,  which  are  pervaded  by  exquisite  and 
true  sentiment.  He  created,  with  reminiscences  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  language,  this  harmonious  and  grand 
manner  which  realises  a  phenomenon  unique  in  the  literary 
world  of  a  pastiche  of  genius."  Henceforth  Lamennais  re- 
mained a  consistent  Liberal,  and  issued  several  pamphlets 
and   books  of  a  controversial  nature  in  a  distinctly   liberal 

'  E,  Rfiiaii,  "  Lam(mnais  and  his  "Writings,"  in  the  Revue  dcs  dcxix  Mondes, 
Aujrust  1867. 
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sense.  His  later  years  were  spent  chiefly  in  a  translation  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  a  -work  of  average  merit,  with 
abundant  evidence  of  more  than  average  power. 

Altogether  different  in  training  and  in  capacity  was  Charles 
Xodier,  born  at  13esan9on,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  who  received 
an  education  as  varied  as  that  of  Lamennais  had  been  re- 
stricted. Xodier  was  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  scientist, 
a  grammarian,  having  an  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge, 
and  the  restless  spirit  of  a  man  whose  boyhood  had  been 
impressed  by  the  events  of  the  republic.  His  earliest  work, 
published  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  was  an  account  of 
the  Use  0/  Antenna:  to  Insects.  In  1803  he  produced  a  novel, 
the  Painter  of  Salzburg ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  book  of 
verse,  the  Essaytf  of  a  Young  Bard.  Among  his  novels,  Je(in 
Shoffar,  Smarra,i{r\([  Trilhy,  are  fantastically  but  well  written. 
In  1818  he  published  a  work  of  an  entirely  different  order,  a 
Dictionnairc  Raisonnd  dcs  Onomatopics  francahes ;  and  ten 
years  later  appeared  his  Critical  Examination  of  the  French 
Dictionaries,  a  woik  of  vast  erudition,  and  bearing  witness  to 
great  and  conscientious  lal)our.  In  his  youth  he  had  written 
a  poem,  W\e  Napolconc,  wliich  obtained  a  great  success  amongst 
the  enemies  of  the  Government,  an»l  contained  some  bitter 
attacks  against  Px')naparte.  As  a  joxirnalist,  he  wrote  in  a 
Liberal  jiajicr,  The  French  CzVi^cn, subsequently  in  The  Journal 
of  the  Empire,  ami  during  the  liestoration,  in  the  Journal  des 
Dehats  and  the  Quotidicnnc.  His  imagination  often  mastered 
him,  so  that  his  facts  can  but  seldom  be  relied  upon,  but  he 
jtossesses  a  clear  and  excellent  style  ;  and  he  deservi^s  the 
descrijition  given  of  him  by  Saintclieuve,  as  a  "  futile,  facile, 
agreeable,  and  genuinely  cliarming  writer.  I'erhaps  a  brief 
extract  will  be  held  to  ju.stify  the  praise  : — 

"  Tlie  incomparable  niini.st<'r,  wliose  private  sccrctiiry  1  had 
the  honour  to  be  wlicn    ministers  were  yet  wout  to  reply  to 
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letters  wliicli  were  written  to  them,  having  complained  one  Jay 
of  my  regular  want  of  pnnctuality,  I  tried,  like  a  school-boy,  to 
excuse  myself  by  the 'pleasure  I  had  taken  in  stopping  before 
Punch's  show.  '  That  is  all  very  well,'  he  said,  smiling  ;  '  but 
how  does  it  happen  that  I  have  never  met  you  there  ? '  .  .  .  It 
was  a  sublime  speech,  revealing  a  vast  scope  of  political  study 
and  opinion.  •  Unfortunately,  he  only  retained  his  portfolio 
fifty-three  hours  and  a  half,  and  I  did  not  pity  him,  for  I  knew 
the  force  of  the  stoical  character  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  Notabilities 
are  not  lacking  before  Punch's  show  ;  everybody  passes  it  in 
turn  ;  few  are  worthy  to  pause  there.  The  dull  idler  leaves  it  in 
scorn ;  the  flaneur,  eager  for  new  sensations,  salutes  it  at  most 
with  a  look  of  recognition ;  the  pedant,  hardened  in  his  stupid 
knowledge,  blushes  as  he  skims  it  with  a  timid  glance.  You 
need  never  fear  there  the  rude  contact  of  the  coarse  mob  with  its 
stale  and  brutish  tastes,  the  scum  of  insurrection  and  orgies, 
which  crowd,  as  a  dirty  rabble,  around  the  monsters  to  be  seen 
at  the  street  corners,  around  the  gymnic  quarrels  of  public-houses 
and  the  scaffold ;  it  has  seen  children  without  heads,  and 
children  with  two  heads ;  it  has  seen  heads  cut  off  :  it  cares  no 
more  for  Punch. 

"The  ordinary  customers  of  Punch  are  of  a  much  better 
rank.  The  student,  fresh  from  tlie  provinces,  Avho  still  dreams 
of  the  charms  of  family  and  of  the  farewell  his  mother  bade 
him.  .  .  .  The  young  deputy,  a  patriot  by  conviction,  an  honest 
man  instinctively,  Avho  cai-es  not  if  he  is  called  up  to  vote,  but 
comes  to  meditate  for  one  moment  with  Punch,  about  the 
rational  institutions  of  society.  .  .  .  The  impoverished  peer  who 
leaps  from  his  cab,  as  he  has  become  more  moderate,  to  take 
example  by  Punch,  and  learn  from  him  to  contemn  human 
grandeurs.  .  .  .  The  scholar  broken  down  by  labour  whom 
Punch  amuses  and  makes  young  again,  or  the  philosopher,  ex- 
hausted by  useless  speculations,  who  comes,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
lay  down  his  deceptive  doctrines  at  the  invisible  feet  of 
Punch."  "... 

^  "  L'incomparable  rainistre  doiit  j'ai  eu  I'honneur  d'etre  le  secretaire 
particulier  dans  le  temps  ou  les  ministres  repondaient  encore  aux  lettres  qui 
leur  etaient  ecrites,  se  plaignant  nn  jour  de  mes  inexactitudes  regulieres, 
J'essayai  de  m'excuser   conime  nn    ecolier,   par  le  plaisir  que  j'avais  pris  a 
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m'arretcr  quelque  temps  devant  la  loge  de  PolichincUe.  '  A  la  bonuc  lieure,' 
me  dit-il  en  souriaut ;  '  mais  comment  se  fait-il  que  je  ne  vous  y  aie  pas  ren- 
contre ? '  .  .  .  Mot  sublimi',  qui  njvele  uiie  immense  portee  detudes  et  de 
vues  politiques.  Malheureuseuient  il  ne  conserva  le  portefeuille  que  cinquante- 
trois  luures  et  demie,  et  je  ne  le  plaiguis  point,  parce  que  je  connaissais  la 
force  et  la  stoiVite  de  son  esprit  .  .  .  Lesnotabilites  n'y  mantjuent  pas  devant 
la  loge  de  Polieliinelle.  Tout  le  monde  y  passe  a  son  tour  !  Ton  sont  dignes 
de  s'y  fixer.  L'oisif  liebete  la  laisse  en  dedain,  le  flaneur  impatient  de  nou- 
velles  emotions  la  salue  tout  au  plus  d'un  regard  de  connaissaiice  ;  le  pedant, 
petrifie  dans  sa  sotte  science,  la  cligne  en  rougissant  d'un  coup  d'a-il  honteu.x. 
Vous  n'y  craindrez  pas  le  contact  etfronte  de  la  grossiure  populace  aux  gouts 
biases  et  abrutis,  ecume  de  I'emeute  et  de  I'orgie,  qui  se  roule,  sale  cohue, 
autour  des  nionstres  dn  carrefour,  des  disputes  gj'mniques  du  cabaret  et  des 
ecbat'auds  du  palais  ;  elle  a  vu  des  eufants  sans  tett's  et  des  enfants  a  deux 
tetes  ;   elle  a  vu  dis  tetes  coufK-es  :  elle  ne  se  soucie  plus  de  I'olicliinelle. 

La  clientele  ordinaire  de  Polichinelle  est  beaucoup  mieux  coniposee.  C'est 
Tetudiant,  fniichement  emoulu  de  sa  province,  qui  reve  encore  les  douceurs  de 
sa  fumille  et  les  adieux  de  sa  mere.  .  .  .  C'est  le  jeune  depute,  patriote  do 
conviction,  lionnete  homine  d'instinct,  qui  brave  I'appel  nominal  pour  veiiir 
mediter  un  moment  avec  Polichinelle  sur  les  institutions  rationnelles  de  la 
societe.  .  .  .  C'est  le  pair  desherite  qui  descend  de  son  cabriolet,  devenu  plus 
ino<lesit<',  pour  se  former  au  m^pris  des  grandeurs  humaines,  par  I'exemple  de 
Polieliinelle.  .  .  .  C'est  I'erudit  casso  de  travail  que  Polichinelle  delasse  et 
reverdit,  ou  le  philosophe  epuise  de  speculations  inutiles  qui  vient,  en  des- 
espoir  de  cause,  humilier  sea  doctrines  trompees  aux  pieds  invisibles  d« 
Polichinelle." 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

§  1.  The  New  School. 

The  Restoration  was  to  be  signalised  by  the  formation  and 
growth  of  a  literary  school,  to  which  some  of  the  happiest 
products  of  the  present  century  are  to  be  attributed.  For 
two  hundred  years  French  versification  had  been  cast  in  the 
mould  fashioned  for  it  by  Eonsard  and  Malherbe.  Few  poets 
had  dared  to  depart  from  the  classical  model,  the  stereotyped 
phrases,  the  regiilar  rhyming  twelve-syllabled  couplets,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  poetry  of  France  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Even  Voltaire,  Jean  -  Baptiste 
Eousseau,  and  Andre  Ciienier  himself,  had  not  been  able  to 
shake  off  the  constraint  wherein  their  genius  was  lettered  by 
the  supposed  inviolability  of  the  neo-classical  canons.  Thus, 
though  we  have  had  from  them  and  their  contemporaries  a 
few  fine  dramas,  a  few  fine  attempts  at  lofty  philosophical 
poems,  and  a  fair  number  of  really  excellent  odes,  we  have  seen 
no  lyric  poetry  of  the  highest  order  ;  whilst,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Eevolution,  the  ballad,  so  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  Germany,  was 
all  but  unknown  in  France.  The  Revolution,  however,  had 
worked  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  French  litera- 
ture, and  of  French  social  and  political  life  ;  and  thongli  the 
Empire  had  checked  the  development  of  tlie  new  types,  the 
Restoration  could  no  longer  delay  the  regeneration  of  the 
national  genius.     And  in  no  respect  was  this  national  re- 
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generation  more  genuine,  more  independent  of  external 
influences,  more  superbly  triumphant  over  every  obstacle, 
than  amongst  the  song-writers  and  romantic  poets  of  the 
Eestorution.  Let  us  hear,  on  tliis  subject,  the  evidence  of  one 
of  the  latter  class,  namely  of  Lamartine. 

"  I  remember  ^  that,  at  my  entrance  upon  life,  there  was 
but  one  opinion  concerning  the  incurable  decay,  tlie  actual 
death  of  that  mysterious  faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  we 
call  poetry.  It  was  the  penod  of  the  Empire,  the  hour  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  materialist  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  government  and  in  manners.  All  those  mathe- 
maticians who  then  monopoli.sed  speech,  and  cru.shed  us 
younger  men  under  tlie  insolent  tyranny  of  tlioir  tiiumpli, 
believed  that  they  hud  for  ever  exhausted  in  us  that  which 
they  had  withered  and  destroyed  in  themselves — the  whole 
moml,  divine,  and  melodious  part  of  human  thought.  Xo- 
tiiing  can  picture,  to  those  wjio  did  not  experience  it,  the 
supreme  barrenness  of  this  epoch.  It  was  the  satanic  smile 
of  an  infernal  spirit  who  has  .succeeded  in  degrading  a  M'hole 
generation.  Tliese  men  had  the  same  feeling  of  triuin]>hant 
impotence  in  their  heart  and  on  thtMr  li[t.^,  when  tliey  .^aid  to 
us  :  '  Love,  philosophy,  religion,  L-nthusiasn),  liberty,  poetry — 
all  are  naught.  Calculation  and  force,  figures  and  swon.1, 
everything  is  there  !  We  believe  oidy  what  is  proved,  we 
feel  only  what  can  be  touched  ;  poetry  <litd  with  spiritualism, 
whereof  it  was  born.'  And  they  spoke  the  truth  ;  it  had  died 
in  their  .souls,  died  in  them  ami  around  them.  IJy  a  sure  and 
prophetic  instinct  of  their  destiny  they  trembled  lest  it  .sho»ild 
corne  to  life  again  with  liberty  ;  they  cast  to  tin*  winds  tin* 
sliglit<'st  shoots,  as  fast  as  tlipy  ,>prang  up  in  their  path,  in  tlx-ir 
schools,  in  their  lyceunis,  in  thoir  primary  schools,  especially 
among  their  military  and  polytechnic  students.  Everything 
was  organi8<.'d  against  this  resurrection  of  moral  and  poetical 

*  JJu  iJcstiiUes  dt  la  I'oisie,  wrill/.n  in  1S34. 
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sentiment ;  it  M'as  a  universal  league  of  mathematical  studies 
against  tliought  and  poetry.  Figures  alone  were  permitted, 
honoured,  protected,  and  paid.  As  figures  do  not  reason  ;  as 
they  are  a  miraculous  passive  instrument  of  tyranny,  never 
asking  whereon  it  is  employed,  making  no  inquiry  whether  it 
is  used  for  the  oppression  of  the  human  race  or  for  its  deliver- 
ance, for  the  murder  of  the  spirit  >r  for  its  emancipation,  the 
military  leader  of  this  epoch  would  have  no  other  missionary, 
no  other  tool ;  and  this  tool  served  him  well.  There  was  not 
an  idea  in  Europe  that  was  not  trodden  under  foot,  not  a 
mouth  which  was  not  giigged  by  its  leaden  hand.  From  this 
moment  1  abhorred  figures,  the  negation  of  all  tliou'jht ;  and 
I  have  retained  against  this  exclusive  and  jealous  power  of 
mathematics  the  same  feeling,  the  same  horror,  which  remains 
with  the  convict  against  the  hard  and  icy  irons  riveted  upon 
his  limbs,  whose  cold  and  overwhelming  2:)ressure  he  thinks 
that  he  feels  whenever  he  hears  the  clinking  of  a  chain. 
Mathematics  were  the  chains  of  human  thought.  I  breathe 
again,  for  they  are  broken." 

How  were  the  chains  broken  ?  by  whom  ?  with  what  re- 
sult ?  We  know  how  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael 
had  contributed  to  foster  the  romantic  taste  of  the  age  ;  how 
with  Napoleon  they  had  been  under  a  cloud,  and  how  the 
Kestoration  established  their  popularity  and  influence.  We 
have  seen,  also,  how  the  poets  and  romancists  of  England  and 
Germany  affected  the  minds  of  men  who,  like  Lamartine,  re- 
acted against  the  bureaucracy  of  the  past  twenty  years.  Let 
us  find  further  evidence  by  casting  our  eyes  over  a  few  num- 
bers of  the  Muse,  Frangaise,  the  literary  organ  of  a  sort  of  novel 
hotel  de  Rambouillet,  whereof  Chateaubriand  was  the  accepted 
guide  and  philosopher.-^     This  school  was  for  the  most  part 

^  "  Under  his  standard  we  must  march  in  morality  as  in  poetr}',  in  religion 
as  in  politics,  if  wc  would  move  straight  and  far." — Micsc  Fran<;aise,  vol.  ii 
p.  351. 
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Catholic  and  monarchical  in  its  tendencies  ;  for  to  be  so  -u-as 
little  else  than  an  irresistible  fashion  under  Louis  XVIII. 
"  A  new  generation  of  literary  men,"  wrote  one  of  the  band/ 
"  seek  to  unite  on  the  same  altar  tlie  scattered  flames  of  our 
holy  beliefs."  Victor  Hugo,  then  a  young  man  of  one-and- 
twenty,  who  had  published  his  first  odes — the  "  sublime 
child,"  as  Chateaubriand  called  him  in  the  Conscn-atcur — 
began  life  in  the  same  groove.  "  It  is  to  strengthen  the 
divine  breath,  to  rekindle  the  heavenly  fire,  that  all  genuinely 
superior  minds  in  these  days  tend."  The  Muse  Fran^aisc  was 
the  veliicle  of  such  ideas  as  these  ;  as  Avell  of  the  theory  as  of 
the  practical  illustration  of  the  new  sensational  and  romantic 
creed.  It  counted  as  its  contributors  in  ])rose  and  verse  not 
only  tliose  wliom  we  have  mentioned,  but  also  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Emile  Deschamps,  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  and  her  daughter 
Delphine. 


§  2.  Tjie  X.vtional  and  Social  PoETi?. 

Tlie  romantic  school  was  destined  to  be  still  further  de- 
veloi)L'd  in  the  decades  which  succeeded  that  (jf  the  Kestora- 
tion,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  a  future  pt-riod  that  wcBhall 
do  well  to  improve  our  acquaintance  with  thenj.  To  the 
liestoration  itself  more  strictly  belong  the  works  of  two  poets 
of  a  somewhat  different  order — national  rather  than  romantic, 
social  rather  than  sentimental:  Casiniir  iJelavigue"  and 
rierre-Jean  de  B»jranger.^  The  former,  liorn  at  Havre  in  the 
year  which  brought  Louis  XVI.  to  the  guilh^tine,  was  a 
dramatist   of  much    industry   and    some    success  \*  but    hi.s 

'  Souniet,  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  y.  172. 
'  1703-1843.  »  1780-1857.  *  iscc  below,  Ik.  ix.,  eh.  « 
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earliest  triumphs  were  clue  to  the  3fcss^niennes,  a  volume  of 
odes  inspired,  in  the  first  iiistauce,  by  the  disasters  of  hig 
country  under  the  Empire.  The  form  which  he  had  adopted 
and  found  so  suitable  for  deploring  the  battle  of  AVaterloo,  he 
continued  to  employ,  twice  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  Joan 
of  Arc — a  subject  manifestly  akin  to  the  former  one — and 
afterwards  to  enshrine  his  reminiscences  of  the  history  of 
Greece.  This  latter  subject  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
dream  of  Greek  re-unification  which  was  entertained  by  so 
many  poets  and  even  statesmen  of  that  epoch,  and  which 
allured  the  mind  of  Byron  in  particular  with  such  irresistible 
fascination.  The  title  of  these  poems  was  borrowed  by 
Delavigne  from  the  Anadiarsis  of  Bartheleni}',  as  the  poet 
himself  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  the  collected  odes.  "  Every 
one,"  he  says,  "  has  read  in  the  Voyage  of  Anacharsis  the 
elegies  on  the  misfortunes  of  Messene.  I  thought  that  I 
might  borrow  from  Barthelemy  the  title  of  ^Icssdnienncs,  to 
describe  a  kind  of  national  poetry  which  no  one  has  yet  tried 
to  introduce' into  our  literature."  Delavigne's  instinct  did  not 
mislead  him.  It  was  in  reality  a  new  chord  which  he  was 
striking;  and  his  2;reat  and  immediate  success  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  genuinely  felt  the  ideas  which  he  expressed  in 
such  beautiful  language,  and  which  his  generation  felt  no  less 
genuinely  than  himself 

His  poems  on  Napoleon  exactly  hit  the  mood  of  lamenta- 
tion in  which  France  had  been  left  by  the  reverses  culminat- 
ing in  Waterloo.  Delavigne  had  read  Shakspeare,  and  it  was 
not  without  indebtedness  to  Richard  III.  that  he  represented 
the  fallen  Emperor  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  the  phantoms  of 
his  greatest  battles  reproaching  him  for  his  suppression  of 
liberty  : — 

"  Yet  wouldst  thou  reign,  if  such  had  been  thy  will. 
Thou,  Freedom's  son,  thy  mother  hast  dethroned ; 
Armed  'gainst  her  rights  by  power  a  moment  oAvned, 
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Thou  hadst  resolved  her  life  to  crush  and  kill ; 

But,  the  tomb  dug  for  her 

Or  soon,  or  late,  devours  tlie  despot  still : 

The  t^Tant  falls  or  dies  ;  she  knows  no  sepulchre."  ' 

In  some  of  his  Mcssenicnnes.  especially  in  the  later  ones, 
published  in  1827,  Delavigne  takes  a  distinctively  liberal,  and 
even  aggressive  tone.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
party  under  the  Eestoration — of  the  party  which  displayed 
the  vigour  of  its  opinions  in  1830,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
1848.  In  his  fugitive  poems  he  was  still  more  in  contrast 
with  the  serious,  almost  devout  spirit  of  the  school  whereof 
Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  were  the  principal  ornaments. 
He  was  in  sympathy,  if  not  in  fact,  a  pagan,  and  approached 
the  poetic  standpoint  of  the  age  of  Voltaire.- 

Beranger  was  an  infinitely  greater  man  than  Delavigne — 
a  greater  man  indeed  than  any  of  his  older  contemporaries, 
and  a  greater  poet  than  France  had  known  for  a  very  long 
time.  Type  and  model  of  the  true  cliansonnicr,  a  song-writer 
in  whom  his  country  and  his  age  found  themselves  reflected 
— in  whom  Villon  lived  again,  and  whose  spirit  breathed  the 
humour  and  the  satire  of  liabelais — Beranger  is  unicjue  in  the 
annals  of  French  literature,  and  would  occupy  a  i)rominent 
position  in  the  literature  of  the  world.     Save  for  his  auto- 

'   "  Tu  regnerois  encore  si  tii  I'avais  voiilu. 
Fila  (le  la  libeite,  tu  detrftnas  U  mere  ; 
Amie  contre  ses  dioit.s  J'uii  jKjiivoir  t'lihtmere, 
Pu  crojais  I'accablcr,  tu  I'avais  ru.solu  ; 
Mais  le  tonilieaii  creuse  iionr  eile 
Devore  tdt  ou  tuid  le  inoimrquo  absoln. 
Un  tyrau  tombe  ou  ineurt ;  suule  elle  est  immortelle.'' 

-  Witness  the  following  verses  :—  And  again  : 

"  Alors  f)ne  ma  froidc  paupifcre  "  De  ton  souffle  vicns  m'embra.siT, 

Tresscra  mes  j-eux  h  jamais,  Ah  I  que  sur  tes  levns  do  llamml 

0  Nais,  |)Our  favour  dtTniiro,  Je  puisse  deposcr  nion  iine  ; 

Couroniiu  nioi  de  myrtcs  frais."  Que  j'expire  dans  un  baisi-r." 
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biography,  a  few  letters  preserved  by  liis  friends,  the  records 
of  his  imprisonments,  and  his  rare  business  relations,  we  should 
know  next  to  nothing  of  his  actual  life  ;  for  he  clung  to  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  was  born,  and  which  best  suited  his 
temperament.      His  father  was  bookkeeper  at  a  grocer's,  his 
mother  a  milliner  ;  and  hardly  was  he  brought  into  the  world 
when  the  latter  threw  him  on  the  hands  of  her  own  parents, 
whilst  the  father  deserted  both  wife  and  child.-^     The  grand- 
parents, liowever,  persisted  in  loving  the  boy  ;  perhaps  they 
were  not  long  in  seeing  the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made  ;  per- 
haps they  did  their  best  to  make  him  what  he  was.     He  read 
all  the  poetry  that  he  could  lay  hands  on,  the  Hcnriade 
and    a   translation    of   Tasso,    at    his    grandfather's ;    and, 
when  the  latter  was  unable  to  support  him  any  longer,  he 
went  to  his  aunt's,  an  innkeeper  at  Peronne,  where  he  studied 
Eacine,  Voltaire,  and  Fenelon.    His  education  seems  to  have 
been  stopped  when  he  could  read  and  write  ;  and  he  was 
but  a  boy  when  he  became  a  clerk  to  a  popular  Eepublican 
magistrate  in  Peronne.    Even  this  work  appears  to  have  been 
too  much  for  him  ;  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  with 
whom  he  stayed  until  his  father,  who  professed  royalist  prin- 
ciples, sent   for   him  to  Paris.     The  son  was   dutiful,   and 
assisted  the  father  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;,  first  in  a  bank, 
and  when  that  collapsed  in  1798,  in  a  circulating  library. 
He  lived  by  himself,   "in  a  garret  on  the  sixth  story   on 
the  Boulevard  Saint -IVIartin  ;"  so  he  tells  us   in  his  auto- 
biography ; — but  a  still  better  description  of  his  life  at  this 

1  This  worthy  father  had  prefixed  the  coveted  "de"  to  his  name  ;  and 
Beranger  sings  in  one  place  : — 

"  Eh  quoi !  j'apprends  que  Ton  cri-  Non,  d'ancienne  chevalerie 

tique  Je  n'ai  le  brevet  sur  velin  : 

Le  dc  qui  precede  mon  nom.  Je  ne  sais  qu'aimer  ma  patrio. 

Etes-vous  de  noblesse  antique  ?  Je  suis  vilain  et  tres-vilain. " 

Moi  noble  ?    Oh  !   vraiment,  mes- 
sieurs, non  ! 
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period  is  that  which  he  gives  us  in  his  poem  of  Le  Grcnier 
which  Thackeray  has  translated  into  English  ;  and  of  which 
we  give  the  first  couplet : — 

"With  pensive  cyer>  the  little  room  I  view 
Wiiere  ia  my  youth  I  weathered  it  so  long, 
With  a  wild  mistress,  a  staunch  friend  or  two, 
And  a  light  heart  still  breaking  into  song. 
Making  a  mock  of  life  and  all  its  cares, 
Eich  in  the  glory  of  my  rising  sun, 
Lightly  I  vaulted  uj)  four  pair  of  stairs, 
In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one."  ' 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Fortune  turned  her  wheel  for 
the  light-hearted  poet.  He  forwarded  a  bundle  of  verses  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte  ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  discrimination 
and  a  kind  heart,  sent  for  Beranger,  and  gave  liini  a  pension 
of  a  thousand,  francs  a  year — to  which  Lucien  had  himself 
just  become  entitled  on  being  elected  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute. Shortly  afterwards  Beranger  obtained  a  position  as 
literary  assistant  to  the  painter  Landon,  whom  he  aided  in 
editing  the  Annals  of  the  Museum.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
appointed  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office  of  the  L'niversity, 
and  remained  there  twelve  yeai-s,  never  receiving  a  higher 
salary  than  two  thousand  francs.  The  good  points  in 
Beranger's  character  showed  themselves  throughout  his  life, 
whether  he  was  in  prosperity  or  adversity.  He  uiulcrLook 
to  support  his  grandmother,  whom  his  father's  bank  had 
ruined ;  and  he  put  his  sister,  at  her  own  request,  into 
a    convent.      His    hand    was   always   open    to    those   who 

*  •'  Je  vicns  revoir  I'nsile  ou  ma  j>!uncssc 
De  la  misere  u  snbi  les  lc<;on9. 
J'aviiis  vingt  nns,  um;  folle  mattrcssp, 
De  francs  amis  d  raiimur  dos  cliar.snns. 
Bravaiit  lo  mondtt  t-t  le.s  sots  et  li-s  gages, 
Sans  aviMiir,  riclie  (1<!  mon  printt-inps, 
Lcste  ot  jovftix,  jfi  niontiis  six  t'tiij^cs. 
Dans  un  grenii-r  qn'on  est  bii-n  a  vingt  aiis !  " 
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were  in  need.     His  religion,  by  whatever  name  it  ought  to  be 
called,  was  a  religion  of  benevolence  and  cliarity.     Chateau- 
briand had   for   some   time   a    considerable   influence   over 
Beranger,  and  tried  to   put   an   orthodox   A'eneer  upon  his 
faith ;    but  the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned  as  liopeless. 
Beranger  never  scoffs  at  true  religion  ;  but  he  is  not  orthodox. 
It  took  Beranger  some  time  to  realise  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  great  song-writer  of  his  age  ;  that  his  pastime  was  really 
the  great  vocation  and  serious  labour  of  his  life  ;  and  that,  let 
his  ambition  fly  ever  so  high,  he  could  do  nothing  better 
than  the  Petit  Homme  gris,  the  Gucux,  the  Boi  d  Yvetot,  and 
others  of  the  songs  of  his  youth.     These  earlier  efforts  had 
already  made  him  popular  and  famous  ;  they  were  handed 
about,  repeated,  learned  by  heart,  and  sung  at  the  new  Cavcau 
— a  club  of  good  fellows  founded  on  the  model  of  that  which, 
in  the   eighteenth   century,  had  been  frequented  by  Piron, 
Colle,  and  Panard.     Beranger  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Caveau,  of  which  Desaugiers  ■^  was  president ;  but  it  was  not 
altogether  to  his  mind.     The  staple  product  of  its  muse  was 
drinking-songs  :  and  Beranger  was  something  more  than  a 
rollicking  roysterer.   So  far,  indeed,  as  his  popularity  and  fame 
were  concerned,  he  might  have  been  anything  ;  for  his  real- 
istic songs,  each  one  embodying  a  page  of  history  or  a  phase 
of  current  national  opinion,  took  deep  hold  of  the  minds  ol 
his  fellow-countrymen.     It  was  in  1815  that  the  first  printed 
collection  of  his  poems  was  given  to  the  world  ;  and  forthwith 
he  was  "  warned"  by  the  police  of  the  Piestoration.     In  1821 
he  printed  a  second  series,  and  at  the  same  time  resigned  his 
clerkship.     This  resignation  did  not  save  him  from  prosecu- 
tion and  a  sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment.      It  was 
enough  for  his  officious  persecutors  that  he  was  not  a  partisan 
of  the  son  of  Saint-Louis  ;  he  was  too  powerful,  too  clever, 
too  free  in  thought  and  expression,  to  be  allowed  to  write  with 

»  1772-1827. 
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impunity.  Moreover,  in  the  pious  rdgime  of  the  Eestoration, 
a  prophet  of  the  dicu  clcs  bonnes  (jcns  could  not  hope  for  a 
peaceful  obscurity.  A  few  years  later  lie  issued  a  volume 
containing  the  8acrc  de  Charles  Ic  Simple,  the  Infiniment  Pcfits, 
and  other  songs  with  a  manifest  application  to  the  dignities  of 
the  day.  This  time  (1828)  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs,  and  to  undergo  a  nine  months'  imprisonment 
"When  he  was  again  released  he  was  fairly  and  unreservedly  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  spared  neither  govern- 
ment nor  Jesuits.^  The  devolution  of  1830,  M'hich  set  up 
Louis  Philippe  in  the  place  of  Charles  X.,  put  a  stop  to  per- 
secution. His  pen  was  free  ;  and  he  used  it  to  such  purpo.se 
that  after  the  next  Revolution,  in  1848,  he  was  returned  by 
tlie  department  of  the  Seine  as  member  of  tlie  Constituent 
Assembly,  by  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  votes.  It  was 
not  by  his  own  choice  that  this  incongruous  honour  fell  upon 
him  ;  and  after  some  days  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
a  post  for  wliich  lie  was  altogether  unfitted. 

Not  the  least  eccentric  chapter  of  Berangcr's  life  is  that 
which  records  his  connection  with  Judith  Frere — the  com- 
panion of  liis  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  the  object  of  his  life- 
long affection.     She  had  been  an  ouvriire  when  the  plain  little 

^  In  1829  he  wrote  (.Vf.s  Jours  gras  en  17'29)  : — 

"  DaiLS  Hum  vieu.x  rarqiiois  oh  font  bri'che 
Les  coups  de  vos  jngis  niaudits, 
II  ine  n-stc  encore  une  fluclie  : 
J'etris  (le.ssu.s  :  Pour  Charles  Dix." 

And  presently  nfterwurd.<<,  apostraphisiiig  himself : — 

"  Tes  trait.H  iiigiis  lances  an  trf>nc  mSniR 
Kii  retonihant  aussisot  riinias.-e.s, 
De  pri.s,  de  loin,  par  le  peuple  qui  t.'nimc, 
Volaient  f-n  chfcur  vers  le  hut  relanocs. 
Puis  quund  Ic  trOne  osc  hmndir  .son  foudre, 
Dc  vieux  fusils  rahattcnt  en  trois  join's  ; 
Pour  tons  les  coiiiis  tire.i  dans  son  velours 
Comhien  ta  niuie  a  fiihri<jue  de  poudre  I" 
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clerk,  friendless  and  starving  in  his  garret  au  sividme,  had 
chosen  her  for  his  mate  ;  and  he  sings  of  her  -with  infinite 

pathos  : — 

"  Good  heavens  !  how  pretty  she  is, 
And  I,  I  am  so  ugly,  so  ugly," 

The  time  came  when  the  poet's  friends  were  amongst  the 
most  celebrated  men  in  France ;  and  it  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  and  influence  that  he  chose  to  present  Judith 
as  the  mistress  of  his  house.  He  addresses  her  in  one 
of  the  most  touching  of  all  his  poems,  The  Good  Old 
Woman : — 

"  You  will  grow  old,  alas  !  my  mistress  fair ; 
You  will  grow  old,  and  I  shall  be  no  more.  .  .  . 

While  the  eyes  search  beneath  your  wrinkled  cheek 

For  charms  which  long  ago  my  verse  adorned; 

Young  folks,  who  tales  of  lovers  ever  seek, 

Will  ask,  '  Who  was  the  friend  so  deeply  mourned  1 ' 

Let  of  my  love,  if  you  remember  it, 

The  fire,  the  madness,  e'en  the  doubt  be  told  ; 

And,  good.old  dame  !  while  by  the  hearth  you  sit, 

Eepeat  his  songs,  v.'ho  was  your  friend  of  old.   .  ,  . 

And,  cherished  object,  when  my  empty  fame 
Shall  to  your  life's  decline  some  solace  bring ; 
When  your  weak  hands  shall  on  my  picture's  frame 
Some  flowers  place,  with  each  returning  spring, 
Then  to  that  world  unseen  your  thoughts  commit. 
Where  Ave  shall  ever  fresh  communion  hold. 
And,  good  old  dame,  while  by  the  hearth  you  sit, 
Repeat  his  songs,  who  was  your  friend  of  old."  ^ 

^  "  Vous  vieillirez,  6  ma  belle  maitresse  ! 
Vous  vieillirez,  et  je  ne  serai  plus.  •  . 

Lorsque  les  yeiix  chercheront  sous  vos  rides 
Les  traits  cliarmants  qui  m'auront  inspire, 
Des  doux  recits  les  jeunes  gens  avides 
Diront  :  Quel  fut  cet  ami  tant  pleure  ? 
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But  Judith  died  first  of  tlie  two  ;  and  the  simple  old  mnn, 
full  of  love  for  his  fellow-creatures,  Mith  an  eager  faith  in  their 
progress,  in  their  wisdom,  in  their  goodness,  lived  on  in  peace 
and  honour  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Cousin,  Villeniain, 
Thiers,  were  at  the  deathbed  of  Bcranger.  He  had  been  a 
great  sufferer  towards  the  last  ;  and,  as  his  friends  stood  round 
him  in  his  final  struggle,  he  gathered  strength  to  hid  them 
farewell.  "  Adieu,  my  friends,  adieu  !"  these  were  his  words. 
"  Live  on  ;  you  shall  have,  even  here,  a  better  world.  It  is 
God's  will  that  men  should  cease  to  suffer  so  much.  .  .  .  He 
cannot  help  it — il  y  cat  oblu/d,"  and,  turning  his  face  from  one 
to  the  other,  he  repeated  :  "  Ohlig^  is  the  right  wonl."  It  was 
the  word  of  his  whole  life  ;  lie  died  a  prophet,  as  he  had  lived 
an  apostle. 

Beranger's  songs  have  been  favourites  in  all  countries,  and 
he  has  found  many  partial  translators.  I  have  given  a  verse 
of  one  of  Thackeray's  renderings  ;  let  me  add  one  from  an- 
other ti-anslator,'  from  a  poem,  in  which  the  chansoimicr,  im- 
pressed by  the  same  feeling  which  inspired  several  of  Dela- 
vigne's  Mcss4nicnnes,  gives  expression  to  the  popular  worship 
of  Napoleon,  in  IVie  Jicmemh ranees  of  the  People : — 

De  nion  amour  peignt-z,  s'il  est  possible, 
L'ardeiir,  Tivre-s-s.',  et  iiKiiie  les  soujxjons  ; 
Et  lioune  vicillf,  au  coin  il'iiri  fen  paisiblc, 
De  votre  arni  n'petcz  les  chansons.  .  .  . 

Objet  clidri,  quaiid  inoii  lenoni  futile 

De  vos  vicux  aii.s  eharnieri  les  ilouleure, 

A  inon  portrait  <|uan<l  votre  main  debile, 

Chaque  printemps,  siispciidra  rpiebines  flours, 

Levez  lea  yeu.x  vers  cc  monde  invisible 

Oil  jtour  toujours  nous  nous  rt-unissons  ; 

Et  bonne  vieiile,  nu  coin  d'un  feu  {misibb-, 

De  voire  ami  ri'iH-tez  b-s  chansons." 
'  The  late  Robert  Hrough,  who,  if  he  had  not  died  young,  might  have 
Ixen  better  known  to  ]>o8terity,  mid  wIiohi-  memory  is  (inbalmed  in  the  heurta 
of  his  friends,  lias  brft  spirited  tr.insliitions  of  many  of  H<'-ranger'n  Hongs 
.scattcre'l  in  diiliTent  magazines.  It  is  to  Ins  regretted  that  liny  have  never 
been  collected  in  a  volume. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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"Well,  my  dears,  by  kings  attended, 
Througli  the  village  street  he  passed. 
(I  was  then — the  time  goes  fast — 
Eut' newly  Aved) ;  the  sight  was  splendid. 
Up  the  hill  and  past  the  door, 
Here  he  walked — it  seems  to-day — 
He  a  little  cocked  hat  wore, 
And  a  coat  of  woollen  gray. 
I  was  frightened  at  his  view  ; 
But  he  said,  to  calm  my  fear, 
"  Good-day,  my  deai\" 
Grandam,  did  he  speak  to  you  ? 
Did  he  speak  to  you  % "  ' 

This  worship  of  Napoleon  Buranger  carried  to  excess. 
He  embodied  his  enthusiasm  for  the  "  Napoleonic  Legend '' 
in  many  songs,  which,  like  //  invest  pas  mort,  La  legon  dliistoire, 
Madame  Mhrc,  were  far  from  being  his  best,  and  which, 
by  a  not  uncommon  hazard,  became  the  most  popular  airs 
of  his  lyre.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  men  in  Beranger — not 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regard  him  merely  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  :  the  politician  and  the  poet.  When  we  say 
politician,  our  remark  must  be  only  understood  to  mean  the 
influence  the  voice  of  Beranger  exercised  on  politics.  Some  of 
his  greatest  admirers  can  hardly  forgive  him  for  raising  the 
popularity  of  the  name  of  Napoleon.  In  M.  Thiers  and 
Beranger  they  see  two  great  men  whose  indiscreet  ardour  and 
unreasoning  partiality  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  imperialism  in  France,  and  whose  works,  on  the  whole, 
have  done  more  harm  than  good.     Hard  as  this  may  seem 

^  "Me.s  enfaiits,  dans  ce  village,  Avec  redingote  grise. 

Sulvi  de  rois,  il  passa.  Pres  de  lui  je  me  tioublai ; 

Voila.  bien  longtenips  de  5a  :  II  me  dit  :  Boiijour,  ma  cliere, 

Je  venais  d'entrer  en  menage  Bonjour,  ma  chere. 

A  pied  grimpant  le  coteau  II  vous  a  parle  grand'  mere ! 

Ou  pour  voir  je  m'etais  mise,  II  vous  a  parle  ?" 

11  avait  petit  chapeau 
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especially  to  the  memory  of  Beranger,  it  is  difficult  to  deny 
that  the  allegation  is  well  founded.  All  tluit  is  popidar  iiiav 
prove  either  very  beneficent  or  very  pernicious.  Xow  in 
two  different  classes  of  literature,  no  works  were  more 
read  than  Berangcr's  and  ^I.  Thiers* ;  and  as  many  of  the 
formers  were  enthusiastic  praises  of  Bonaparte,  whilst  the 
second's  HUtory  of  the  Consulate  was  one  continual  cliant  of 
ardent  Bonapartism,  the  prestige  of  the  imperial  name,  which 
had  momentarily  collap.sed,  and  might  possibly  liave  died  out, 
rose  brighter  tlian  ever  through  tlie  efforts  of  two  highly 
j)opularnien.  Beranger  was  no  Bonapartist  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  won],  and  M.  Thiers  was  even  the  enemy  of  the  Second 
Empire  :  but  still  they  both  contributed  to  its  advent.  A 
ready  excuse,  however,  offers  itself  on  behalf  of  the  famous 
singer  :  in  his  time  Bonapartism  was  rather  a  species  of  oppo- 
sition than  a  distinct  partisanship  ;  IJepublicans  and  believers 
in  the  "Napoleonic  Legend"  under  the  Restoration,  liuddled 
under  a  common  denomination,  until  it  became  difficult  to 
say  whether  Bonapartism  included  Bepidjlicanisni,  or  vice  versd. 
Beranger,  be  it  remembered,  was  before  all  things  afromhur, 
a  hourr/cois  :  the  middle  class,  of  which  he  was  so  complete 
an  incarnation,  has  at  all  times  been  refractory  :  it  always 
found  delight  in  flinging  stones  at  the  powers  that  be. 
Such  was  the  character  of  Beranger  ;  he  was  a  born  mendier  of 
the  Opposition,  gay,  good-naturedly  sarcastic,  witty ;  above  all, 
with  an  inherent  liking  for  Lil)eralism,  and  a  hatred  for  priest- 
craft. But  with  him,  as  with  many  more,  the  name  of 
Xapoleonism  and  that  of  liberty  were  blended  in  a  curious 
compound.  On  the  other  hand,  Beranger  would  not  liave 
l;een  a  hourgcois  if  Chauvinism  had  not  cai)peil  the  whole. 
He  liked  wit,  fun,  irony,  and  bomlia-st ,  he  wa.s  at  the  same 
time  Monsieur  Prudhomme  and  Gavroche  ;  utteied  in  a  breath 
a  mf)ck  and  a  j)iece  of  mamllin  sentinientali^m  ;  was  in 
shoit  a  curious  mi.xture  of  finesse  and  candour,  of  simplicity 
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and  good  sense.  Certain  men  are  apt  to  be  sensible  except 
on  hobbies,  when  they  lose  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  as 
it  were  become  the  caricature  of  their  own  selves.  Thus 
Beranger  grew  prosy  and  somewhat  grotesque  when  he 
bestrode  the  hobby  called  Chauvinism,  and  this  feature  of 
his  work — unhappily  not  the  smallest — is  by  far  tlie  least 
edifying.  His  temperament  too  closely  resembled  that  of  tlie 
hourgeoisic  as  a  class  not  to  oblige  him  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  fluctuations  and  caprices  of  opinion.  Beranger  was  not 
the  leader  of  the  public  (save  in  the  Napoleonic  Legend)  ; 
he  was  the  voice  of  the  prevailing  dispositions  of  the  hour. 
He  never  stood  alone,  or  even  with  a  nunority ;  in  reading 
his  songs  his  countrymen  found  tlieir  leanings  melodiously 
and  pungently  rendered.     Hence  his  immense  popularity. 

However,  bourgeois  as  he  was  (the  term  is  not  always 
complimentary)  Beranger,  with  his  foibles,  with  his  melo- 
dramatic enthusiasm  for  miUtary  glory,  had  a  clear  mind  and 
a  lofty  soul.  He  loved  his  country,  and  he  loved  men  ;  and, 
united  to  the  gaiety  of  his  muse  the  heart  of  a  true  poet. 
His  melancholy  strains  are  chiefly  found  amongst  his  posthu- 
mous songs.  They  display  a  tenderness  of  feeling,  a  profound 
appreciation  of  nature,  an  oblivion  of  insults  and  trespasses, 
that  belong  only  to  the  great  and  good.  He  rises  to  a  great 
height,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments  loses  nothing — 
nay,  gains — by  being  expressed  in  his  own  crisp  verses, 
apparently  so  easily  constructed,  and  of  such  limpid  sitii- 
plicity.  What  can  be  more  touching  than  the  opening  lines 
of  iI/2/AS'<fc/^,  an  ingenious  address  to  his  old  companion,  his 
stick,  wherein  a  soft  melancholy  throughout  tempers  energy 
of  expression  ?  — 

"  To  Avalk  "  the  fields  the  genial  sun  gives  sign  ; 
Witli  flowers  crowned  is  every  day  that  flies ; 

^  I  owe  tins  translation,  as  well  as  the  following,  of  Beranger  to  Henrj 
Carrington. 
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Come,  comrade,  humble  staff,  cut  from  the  vine. 
The  friend  that  fortune  in  its  mirtli  supplies. 
From  what  famed  vineyard  didst  thou  joyance  drain  t 
Its  merits  have  I  sung  at  banquet  gay  ? 
If  erst  thy  sap  has  led  my  steps  astray, 
Thou  dost  alone  my  laihng  age  sustain. 
Across  the  woods,  the  tields,  the  meads  among, 
Let's  go  and  glean  full  many  a  tlower  and  song. 

Come,  far  from  fools  with  me  communion  hold  ; 

To  thee  my  secret  nuisings  I  contide ; 

You  hear  me  sing,  with  voige  now  weak  and  old, 

Tender  regrets,  great  memories  that  abide. 

In  cold  and  snow,  when  rains  and  torrents  come, 

The  thunder  peals,  and  raging  winds  are  mad  ; 

Then  as  I  walk  and  dream,  or  grieved  or  gUid, 

'Neath  my  old  hat  what  swarms  of  fancies  lium 

Across  tlie  woods,  the  fields,  the  meads  among. 

Let's  go  and  glean  full  many  a  flower  and  song.'" 

Here  is  another  charming  sample  of  tlie  same  strain  ;  it 
is  extracted  from  I'Jic  FaUlntj  Stars : — 

'  "  Lc  soli'il  aux  cliauips  irulli.T  nous  fait  sigiie  ; 
(Jhaque  jour  s'eiifuit  dt  fleurs  couroimt'. 
Vieiis,  moil  conipagnon,  litiiiihle  cep  de  vigiic, 
Ami  qu'eii  riant  le  .son  m'a  doiinu. 
De  (lut'l  cm  fameax  versas-tii  I'ivresse 
L'ai  je  celebre  dans  un  gai  rt-pas  ? 
Si  jadi.s  la  stve  egara  iiics  pas, 
Toi  sc'ul  aiijourd'liui  soutieii»  ma  vicillesae 
A  travcr3  bois,  j>rt'3  ct  moissoiis 
Alioiis  glaiKT  lUurs  ut  cliansons 

Vicns  loin  des  facluux  mcditer  ensemble  ; 

Jt!  me  fie  a  toi  dc  tons  mcs  jw-crets. 

Tn  m'eiitends  chanter  d'nne  mix  qui  tremble 

])e  grands  .souvenirs,  de  tendros  regrets 

Au  froid,  h  la  neige,  au  flot  des  ondees, 

Au  bruit  du  toiinerre,  au  fnu-as  du  vent, 

Combien  triste  ou  gni,  ipiaiid  je  vnia  revnut, 

SouH  mon  vi'iix  ciuiiicuu  bourdonncnt  d'idvea  T 

A  tnivers  boi>j,  pres  et  nioisaons 

Alluns  glaner  fleurs  et  phaiiiMjati." 
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"  Shepherd,  you  say  each  has  a  star 

In  Heaven,  wliich  his  fate  decides." 
"  Yes,  child  ;  such  mystic  lights  there  are 

But  night  their  guiding  lustre  hides." 
"  Shepherd,  they  say  the  azure  skies 

Keep  not  their  secret  from  your  ears : 
What  then  that  star  that  madly  flies, 

Flies  and  falls  and  disappears  \  " 

*'  My  child  e'en  now  a  man  expires  ; 

His  star  this  very  moment  sinks 
Amid  the  friends  whom  mirth  inspires, 

He  joins  the  song  and  gailj^  drinks. 
In  tranquil  happy  sleep  he  lies  ; 

His  friends  around,  the  wine  is  near  ; 
See  !  a  fresh  star  across  the  skies 

Doth  fall  and  fall  and  disappear. 

"  Child,  that  pure,  lovely  star  doth  move, 

For  one  herself  as  pure  and  bright ; 
A  happy  girl  whose  happy  love, 

An  equal  passion  doth  requite. 
Upon  her  brow  her  mother  ties 

The  wedding  wreath  ;  the  fane  she  nears. 
Another  star  across  the  skies 

Falls  and  falls  and  disappears  ! 

"  That  star  that  Heaven  so  quickly  cleaves, 

Marks  some  great  noble  lately  born  ; 
The  cradle  that  he  vacant  leaves 

Do  purple  pomp  and  gold  adorn. 
Minions  with  poisonous  flatteries 

Were  eager  to  seduce  his  ears  : 
Another  star  across  the  skies 

Falls  and  falls  and  disappears."  ' 

'  "Berger,  tu  dis  que  notre  etoile  "  Berger,  sur  cet  r.-air  tranquille 
Regie  nos  jours  et  brille  aux  cieux."         De  lire  on  te  croit  le  secret : 

"Oui,  inon  enfant ;  mais  dans  son  voile  Quelle  est  cette  etoile  qui  file, 
La  nuit  la  derobe  a  nos  yeux."  Qui  file,  file,  et  disparait  ? " 
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It  is  difficult  to  assign  an  adequate  place  to  tlie  great 
singer  amongst  his  contemporaries.  His  verses  resemble 
nobody  else's,  his  ^vit  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  his  satire  keen, 
and  his  heart  full  of  kindness.  There  was  only  one 
Beranger ;  and,  conspicuous  as  was  his  individuality,  it 
is  in  nowise  intruded  into  that  of  others.  "  "What  is  fun- 
damental and  essential  in  him,"  wrote  a  critic  who  was  not 
always  Beranger's  friend,  "in  his  lofty  probity,  the  elevation 
of  his  soul,  his  indelible  plebeian  character  ;  this  would  atone, 
if  necessary,  for  many  minor  sins  and  affectations.  One  must 
always  take  into  account,  when  one  judges  him,  his  virtue, 
his  moral  strength,  the  sentiment  which  lias  made  him  play 
a  great  part  in  political  crises,  and  sometimes  subdue  the 
most  violent  men  with  tlie  sole  word  of  '  mother  country.* 
Thus,  violent  men  themselves  felt  honoured  in  recognising 
his  authority  and  his  devotion."  This  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  sincere  passed  by  Sainte-Beuve,  will  not  appear  partial 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  for  Beranger  the  antipathy 
•which  he  felt  for  Balzac. 


"  Mon  enfant,  un  niortel  expire  ; 

Son  etoile  tonibe  a  I'instant. 
Entre  amis  que  la  joie  inspire, 

Celui-ci  buvait  en  chantant. 
Heureux  il  s'endort  immobile 

Aupres  du  vin  fju'il  celebrait. 
Encore  una  etoile  qui  file, 

Qui  file,  file  et  ilisparait. 

"  Mon  enfant,  qu'elbf  est  pure  et  belle  ! 

C'est  celle  J'un  objet  cliarmant : 
Fille  heureuse,  amante  fiilele, 

On  I'accurde  au  plus  tendro  aniant : 


Des  fleurs  ccignent  son  .scin  nubile, 
Et  de  riiymen  Tantel  est  pret.  .  .  . 

Encore  une  etoile  qui  file. 
Qui  file,  file,  et  disparait. 

"  Mon  fils,  c'est  I'etoile  rnpide 
D'un  tres  grand  seij^iieur  noureau-ndi 
Le  bei-ee.u  qu'il  a  laissu  vide 

IJ'or  et  de  ponrpro  etait  oriie. 
Des  ]>oisons  ({u'un  ibitteui  distillo 

C'etait  a  (jui  le  nourrirait.    .  .  . 
Encore  une  etoile  qui  file, 

Qui  file,  file  et  disporait.' 


BOOK   IX. 
THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

CHAPTER  L 

§  1.  The  Historians. 

After  each  epoch  of  unusual  activity,  and  ospecially  activity 
in  civil  or  international  warfare,  literature  has  come  to  look 
as  a  matter  of  course  for  the  advent  of  historians  of  a  hi<dier 
order  than  the  mere  writers  of  memoirs  and  annals  wlio  lind 
their  subjects  in  the  commonplace  occurrences  of  every  suc- 
cessive generation.  The  revolutions  of  empires  and  dynasties 
naturally  create  their  own  historians ;  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  as  to  the  interval  of  time  which  ought  to  elapse 
between  a  memorable  epoch  and  the  writing  of  its  history, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  notable  era  in  tlie  jtrogress  of  a  nation 
is  almost  always  signalised  by  a  notable  historical  phase  in 
that  nation's  literature.  It  was  so  in  anci(Mit  Gi-eece  and 
Pome;  it  was  .so  in  France  and  Kngland  during  the  later 
middle  ages  ;  it  has  been  so  especially  in  these  two  countries, 
and  in  Germany,  in  tlie  nineteenth  century.  Not  by  any 
means  that  the  labours  of  tin;  historians  to  Mhom  I  am  refer 
ring  have  Ix'cn  confined  to  tin;  events  of  their  own  cotintries 
in  the  times  which  immediiitely  ])receded  them;  f»n-  the 
special  faculty  being  once  evoked  uud  encouraged,  it  is 
thencefortli  applied  to  tlie  elucidation  of  epochs  divided 
from  the  present  one  by  centurittg  of  time,  and  to  the  history 
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of  countries  foreign  to  tliat  in  which  the  historian  had  his  birth. 
Thus  in  France  no  great  historian  adorned  the  eighteenth 
century,  whilst  the  nineteenth  has  ah-eady  produced  a 
Thiers,  a  Guizot,  a  !Michelet,  a  Thierry,  a  Henri  ]\Iartin,  a 
Louis  Blanc,  and  a  Mignet.  But  whilst  Thiers,  Louis  Blanc, 
IMichelet,  and  Mignet  are  historians  of  their  own  age,  the 
others,  manifestly  belonging  to  the  same  school,  and  owing  the 
special  determination  of  their  faculties  to  similar  causes,  have 
gone  back  as  far  as  the  Merovingians,  the  Norman  invasion  of 
England,  and  the  Renaissance,  and  abroad  as  far  as  England 
and  Germany,  for  their  subjects. 

Louis- Adolphe  Thiers^  has  a  double  right  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  list,  by  virtue  of  the  eminence  to  which  he 
has  attained,  and  because  he  was  the  first  to  break  through 
the  narrow  circle  of  contemporary  annalists,  who  described 
merely  wliat  the}'  had  seen  and  what  had  made  an  impres- 
sion—  a  just  or  an  unjust  one — upon  their  minds.  De 
Maistre,  Necker,  Madame  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  Burke  in 
England,  had  done  invaluable  work  in  their  way,  but  they  had 
not  written  history.  It  was  reserved  for  Thiers  to  be  the 
first  historian  of  his  century.  Born  at  Marseilles,  related 
on  his  mother's  side  to  the  Cheniers,  he  received  a  classi- 
cal education  in  his  native  town,  studied  law  at  Aix, 
and  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  in  1820  for  a  eulogy  of 
Vauvenargues.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  moved  by  an 
ardent  desire  to  make  himself  a  name,  he  came  up  to  Paris 
in  1823,  in  company  with  his  friend  and  fellow -student 
Mignet,  and  published  in  the  same  year  a  book  on  the 
Pyrenees,  or  the  South  of  France  in  Novemhcr  and  December 
1822,  He  had  brought  with  him  to  the  capital  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  restless  and  wordy  orator  Manuel, 
who  had  just  been  expelled  from  the  Assembly  foi  his 
extreme  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  Goverrmient,  and  who 

1  1797. 
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was  consequently  in  high  favour  with  the  Liberal  public 
Manuel  introduced  liim  to  Casimii-  Perier,  General  Foy, 
Laffitte  —  the  financier  of  the  Itestoration  —  and  other 
men  of  standing  and  influence.  Thiers  had  confidence,  wit, 
and  indomitable  perseverance,  and  he  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  thus  thrown  in  his  way.  His  etlucation  had 
been  of  a  democratic  tinge,  and  he  threv,-  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  (!)pposition  party.  Of  course  journalism  became 
his  staff,  as  it  has  been  the  staff  of  so  many  a  young  man  of 
lettei-s  in  that  and  in  succeeding  generations.  He  found 
work  on  the  ConstitiLtionnel,  and  his  articles  were  distin- 
guished at  once  by  their  force,  their  clearness,  and  their 
systematic  arrangement. 

But  it  wa.s  not  to  be  a  simple  journalist  that  Thiers  had 
come  up  to  the  capital.  Scarcely  was  he  settled  in  his  garret  in 
the  Pas-sage  Montesquieu  when  he  apjdied  himself  with  energy 
to  write  the  Histoi-y  of  the  French  Uevolutiun,  a  work  which 
occupied  liim  for  tlie  best  part  of  five  years,  and  of  which  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  copies  were  sold  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  In  the  preparation  of  this  history  the 
natural  gift  of  the  historian  storjd  him  in  good  stead.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  mucli  to  say  tliat,  if  M.  Thiers  liad  sat  down 
in  a  library,  or  even  in  a  record  office,  to  write  a  liistory  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  would  not  have  pr0(hiced  a  .«»pecially 
valuable  or  remarkable  work.  His  documents  were  the  living 
actors  of  the  scenes  wliich  h<!  describes  ;  his  art  was  t«i  take 
down  tlie  narrative  of  events  from  the  mouth  of  th«>se  who 
liad  helped  to  crcjate  them,  and  to  divine  the  motives  and 
jiiinciples  of  action  from  the  charactens  of  those  with  whom 
he  wa-s  th\w  bi-ought  in  contact.  Save<l  from  the  disadvan- 
tage of  having  himself  witnessed  or  formed  part  of  ilie 
Efivohitiun,  he  y<;t  derived  an  indi.spensablo  aid  fmm  ids 
pei*sonal  inturconrse  with  the  survivors  of  the  nnoliitionary 
period.     Excelling  in  the  art  of  conversation,  he  knew  ho^  to 
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extract  the  materials  M'hich  he  required  from  men  who  luisus- 
pectingly  revealed  themselves  to  his  penetrating  mind.  He 
had  scarcely  a  book  to  which  he  could  go  for  his  facts,  for  his 
documents,  for  the  hundred  and  one  suggestions  and  indica- 
tions which  the  books  of  one's  predecessors  naturally  afford 
to  a  skilful  literary  man.  If  he  had  the  newspapers  and  the 
written  records  of  the  Assembly,  the  Convention,  the  Direc- 
tory, the  Municipality,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  made  a  very 
exhaustive  study  of  these  ;  and  certainly  with  these  alonC'  lie 
could  never  have  produced  his  work.  Admirably  systematic 
from  beginning  to  end,  profoundly  thought  out  and  lucidly 
explained,  full  of  perspicacity,  of  movement,  of  life,  of  elevation 
— no  mere  dry  record,  but  a  brilliant  exposition  of  motiA'es,  of 
underlying  theories  and  principles — the  History  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  a  luminous  and  elegant  contribution  to  historical 
literature.  Having  said  so  much,  let  me  add  that  it  is  not  in 
the  very  highest  order  of  history.  No  partisan  can  be  a  his- 
torian in  the  most  lofty  sense  of  all.  The  ideal  historian  may 
be  fervid  and  even  impassioned  on  behalf  of  certain  general 
principles  of  human  belief  and  action,  but  he  must  not  be  a 
partisan  in  respect  of  the  events  which  he  undertakes  to  nar- 
rate. Or,  at  least,  if  he  be  so  by  conviction  and  predilection, 
he  must  be  of  such  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  temperament,  of 
such  supreme  calmness  of  judgment  and  self-command,  of 
such  rare  power  in  placing  himself  and  holding  himself  outside 
his  natural  preoccupations,  that  he  can  deal  with  every  crisis, 
every  art,  every  individual,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  complete 
and  uncompromising  indifference.  M.  Thiers  was  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  almost,  but  not  altogether,  such 
a  man.  He  instinctively  inclined  to  the  democratic  view  ; 
he  thoroughly  believed  in  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the 
ideas  of  1789,  and  he  could  not  conceal  the  fact  from  his 
readers.  Therefore  his  history  is  written  with  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  has  his  plan  carefully  laid  down  from  the  first,  and 
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who  aims  rather  at  registering  and  vindicating  the  decrees  of 
fate  than  at  setting  forth  facts  and  then  inquiring  into  their 
causes  and  effects. 

When  by  a  decree  of  Charles  X.  and  liis  ministers,  dated 
25th  July  1830,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  suspended,  and 
every  paper  in  France  required  an  authorisation  to  appear, 
the  journalists  of  Paris  in  a  body  protested  against  the 
tyrannous  order,  and  signed  a  formal  document  refusing 
their  obedience.  "  The  Ciovernment,"  it  concluded,  "  has 
to-day  lost  the  character  of  legality  wliicli  commands  obedi- 
ence. We  resist  it  for  our  own  ]>art ;  it  is  for  Fi-anre  to  judge 
how  fiir  its  own  resistance  ought  to  go."  Amongst  the  signa- 
tures are  those  of  Thiers  and  Mignet,  described  as  editors 
of  the  National,  and  that  of  C.  de  Renjusat,  editor  of  the  Globe. 
Wlieii  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  was  seen  to  be  inevit;il>le  ;  when, 
iiid<*».-d,  blood  h:id  already  Ik'cu  .shed,  and  the  king  had  fled  from 
rari.>,  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Lirreguy  concocted  at  the  hou.se  of 
Lalhtte  a  plan  whereby  a  member  of  the  family  of  Orleans 
shouhl  be  summoned  to  the  throne  ;  and  this  plan,  in  sj)ite  of 
the  opposition  of  many  of  the  ]iopular  leaders,  was  eventually 
carried  out.  The  conduct  of  M.  Thiers  throughout  this  crisis 
was  bold  and  resolute.  He  had  his  reward  in  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Ai.v,  and  about  two 
yeai-s  afterwards  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Int«'rior.  For 
some  yeai-s  to  come  he  gave  himself  up  to  jKjlitics,  and  his 
j)en  was  comparatively  idle  It  wa.s  not  until  l.S4"i  that 
he  began  his  Hiftonj  nf  the  Coittnilate  and  thr  Kmjiin, 
and  the  laborious  work  was  only  completed  twenty  yeara 
later.  Simple  in  styjp,  more  clear  than  concise,  not  mak- 
ing too  many  remarks,  Thiers  mak«.'S  his  rea<iers  see  und 
understand  everything.  He  describes  battles  like  u  mili- 
tary man,  and  delineates  the  linuncial  and  exterior  situation 
of  France  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  writes  history  not 
fronj   a  picturesque   or    philosophical   point  of  view,  but  aa 
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a  statesman.  Lot  a  single  extract  suffice  to  show  how  he 
contrives  to  make  his  personages  stand  out  from  the 
canvas : — 

"  The  arts  have  depicted  Bonaparte  bounding  over  the 
Alpine  snows  upon  a  spirited  horse  :  here  is  the  simple  truth. 
He  went  over  the  Saint-Bernard  mounted  on  a  mule,  clad  in  that 
gray  cloak  which  he  always  wore,  led  by  a  guide  belonging  to 
the  country,  showing  in  the  difficult  passes  the  abstraction  of  a 
mind  occupied  with  something  else,  conversing  with  the  officers 
scattered  on  the  route,  and  now  and  then  asking  questions  from 
the  man  who  accompanied  him,  making  him  relate  his  life,  his 
pleasures,  his  troubles,  like  an  idle  traveller  who  has  nothing 
better  to  do.  This  guide,  who  was  quite  young,  told  him  in  an 
artless  manner  the  details  of  his  humble  life,  and  above  all  the 
grief  he  felt  in  not  being  able  to  marry  one  of  the  maidens  of  the 
valley  for  want  of  means.  The  First  Consul,  sometimes  listening 
to  him,  sometimes  questioning  the  passers-by,  Avho  crowded  in  the 
mountain,  reached  the  Convent,  where  the  good  monks  received 
him  cordially.  Scarcely  had  he  dismounted,  when  he  wrote  a 
note  which  he  gave  to  his  guide,  recommending  him  to  give  it 
only  to  the  administrator  of  the  army,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Saint-Bernard.  In  the  evening,  the  young  man,  who 
had  returned  to  Saint-Pierre,  was  surprised  to  learn  to  Avhat  a 
mighty  traveller  he  had  shown  the  way  in  the  morning,  and 
knew  that  (General  Bonaparte  had  ordered  that  a  field,  a  house, 
in  short,  the  means  of  getting  marned,  should  be  given  to 
him,  so  that  he  might'  realise  all  the  dreams  of  his  modest 
ambition.  This  mountaineer  died  in  our  time,  in  his  own  country, 
proprietor  of  the  field  which  the  ruler  of  the  world  had  given 
him.  This  irregular  act  of  benevolence,  during  a  moment  of  such 
great  preoccupation,  is  worthy  of  attention.  If  it  be  only  a 
pure  caprice  of  a  conqueror,  scattering  at  random  good  or  evil, 
in  turns  overthrowing  empires  or  building  up  a  cottage,  such 
caprices  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  were  it  only  to  tempt  the 
masters  of  the  earth  ;  but  such  an  act  shows  anotlier  thing.  The 
human  soul,  in  these  moments  when  it  is  assailed  by  fierce  desires. 
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is   inclined  to  kimlness  ;  it  does  a  kindness  so  as  to  deserve  the 
one  for  which  it  entreats  Providence."  * 

The  remainder  of  the  active  and  eventful  life  of  ^I.  Thiers, 
which  leached  its  zenith  of  power  and  fume  in  1871,  is 
matter  of  conteinj)i)rarv  historv.  wlicreKf  thf  l:i>;t  cl.aiiter  lias 
yet  to  be  written. 

Fran^oi.s  Mignet,-  whose  public  life  was  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  hi.s  fellow-student,  was  born  at  Ai.x,  from  whence 
he  removed  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  also 
wrote  a  Histonj  of  the  French  Bevo/ulion,  which  apjieared  in 
1S24,  and  was  received  with  a  favour  due  t«»  qualities  distinct 
from  those  of  his  friend.  Thiers  and  Miiznet,  althon<ih  ihoy 
had  selected  the  same  subject  for  the  work  on  whicji  they 

'  "  Lcs  arts  I'ont  depcint  franchijwaiit  Ics  nei^cH  Ji-s  Alpes  siir  un  clieval 
fou;,aicnx  ;  voici  la  siniplu  vi-rili-.  11  gruvit  If  Saiiit-IV'nianl  inoiiti- »tir  iin 
mulct,  ri'vC'tu  de  cette  envflojux?  griso  fjii'il  a  toujour.s  iHjrtw,  conduit  jiar  nn 
guiilc  du  pay.s,  nioiitraiit  dans  Ifs  iia.isjigcs  diUii'iics  la  distractinii  dun  cHprit 
occupc  aillcun,  ontrutviiant  Ics  ofBciers  ivp.'indus  snr  la  route,  ft  pui-s  ]>ar  in- 
tervalles,  intcrrogeant  1«  conducteur  qiji  I'accoinpagiiait,  le  fnisant  center  8a 
vie,  sea  plai.iirs,  se.s  peincs,  comnie  an  vuyngour  oisif  ([ui  n'a  pa.s  iiiii-u.x  a  faire. 
Ce  conducteur,  qui  t'tait  tout  jcune,  lui  t'.x[v)sa  iiaivenK-nt  li-s  jiarticuliiriti'-s  ile 
son  ob.scure  exi.steiicf,  et  .surtout  le  cliagrin  qu'il  eprouvuit  <ie  ne  jouvoir, 
faiUe  d'nn  jteu  d'aisante,  epouser  I'une  dt-.s  fiUes  de  ntte  viillt'-e.  L*-  Premier 
Consul,  tiintot  I'ecoutant,  tantdt  qucstionnaiit  Ics  pnHsantM  d»nt  la  niontagn^ 
c'tait  rernplie,  parvint  a  I'hospici-,  0(1  Ifs  bon.s  rcligifux  le  r<-<,Mirc'nt  avcc  em- 
pre-s-^-nicnt.  A  p«:ine  di-sreu'lM  di-  sa  inonture,  il  ('■••rivit  un  billrt  qui!  confia 
h.  tion  guide,  en  lui  r(*«.-ornniandaut  dt-  K-  rtnii-ttrc  ix.ictcnK-iit  ii  I'adniinistrateur 
de  I'annee,  n-.stc  de  I'autre  cote  »iu  S^iint-iSernard.  L<' soir,  le  jfune  honiine, 
P'tounie  h  Saint- f'ierre,  a])prit  avec  Hiiipri.H<r  quel  pui.s.<Mnt  voyagcrur  il  avail 
eonduit  le  nintin,  et  snt  que  le  gener.il  lluna|Mrte  lui  faiK-iit  douiier  un  elianip, 
utii:  niaLson,  K-h  uiojcii^  du  .w  niarier  cutin,  ft  dc  reuli.ser  toui  \vh  reve.s  de  Ha 
inotlrsU:  ambition.  Ce  niontagnard  vient  de  mourir  de  nofljouni,  dauM  son 
]iay.s,  proj>rietnirc  da  clintnp  que  l<>  dominnteiir  du  mnnde  lui  avuit  dnnne. 
(  et  acte  Htngulicr  de  bienfaisance,  dan*  nn  moment  de  n'l  gniude  pM'occu|iation, 
est  div'ne  dattention.  Si  ce  n"e!»t  lii  quun  pur  eajiri«c  de  lonqui-nint,  jctanl 
au  luusard  le  bicn  ou  le  nial,  tour  k  tour  n-hvir-umt  Iph  i-nipire<i  ou  I'diriunt  udo 
cbaumiirre,  de  teU  coprici-ii  nont  lM)nH  a  citer,  ue  veniit-cc  ipir  fxiur  t<tit<r  lea 
niultrcH  de  la  ti-rre  ;  m-iiw  uu  |wreil  ncti"  n'-vele  autrn  rliiMW.  I/mih-  )iii'ii;ijnc, 
ilari.s  ri-H  niomi-ntt  oii  i-lli-  wprouve  den  tU-niiH  nrdiMilN,  ent  ]><'^ '  'itc  : 

elle  fait  le  bien  coninie  one  maniero  de  nit  ril«;r  ci-lui  i|u'iii>  h-la 

I'rovidenee."  '  1790. 
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sleeted  to  build  their  fame,  were  rivals  ncitlier  in  desire  nor 
in  fact.  Their  histories  are  complementary  one  to  the  other  ; 
and  he  wlio  would  have  a  true  conception  of  the  epoch  of 
which  they  treat  must  read  their  books  side  by  side.  There 
was  a  sort  of  division  of  labour  between  them.  As  a  well- 
known  literary  critic  ^  says  :  "  JNI.  Thiers  had  given  the 
analysis  of  this  epoch,  jM.  Mignet  gave  its  synthesis.  When 
M.  Thiers  describes,  jNI.  INIignet  summarises.  When  M.  Thiers 
relates,  M.  Mignet  reasons.  When  the  one  paints,  the  other 
calculates.  M,  Thiers  had  written  the  drama  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  M.  Mignet  wrote  its  metaphysics.  Never  was  seen  in  a 
more  striking  manner  the  influence  of  diversity  of  mind  upon 
the  mode  of  studying  a  subject,  even  when  the  opinions  are 
identical.  This  diversity  is  discovered  even  in  the  involuntaiy 
preferences  displayed  by  the  two  historians.  M.  Thiers  in- 
clines always  towards  men  of  action  ;  Mirabeau,  Danton, 
Barras,  Bonaparte.  M.  Mignet  has  a  marked  preference  for 
thinkers  ;  Sieyes  is  his  man."  The  liistorical  plan  wliich  one 
notices  in  the  history  of  M.  Thiers  is  yet  more  conspicuous  in 
M.  Mignet.  The  latter  writes  distinctly  and  professedly  upon 
preconceived  and  foregone  conclusions.  He  is  the  bold 
advocate  of  the  Eevolutionary  idea  ;  he  sets  out  witli  the 
assumption  that  a  pacific  reform  of  the  French  constitution  was 
impossible,  and  that,  consequently,  all  the  errors  and  crimes  of 
1789  until  1795  were  but  faults  of  degree,  and  not  of  principle. 
The  contention  may  be  just ;  I  am  not  discussing  politics, 
but  history.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  hardly  possible 
that  any  history  of  the  French  Revolution  beyond  the  barest 
record  of  facts  should  be  written  from  a  point  of  view  neither 
monarchical  nor  republican,  but  theoretically  impartial.  At 
all  events  that  history  has  not  been  written  ;  and  least  of  all 
was  it  written  by  Mignet.     Apart  from  this,  Mignet's  work  is 

^  Nettement,  Histoire  de  la  Utteratiire  fmngaise  sous  la,  EcstauriUion,  vol. 
ii.  p.  139. 
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systematic,  careful  in  its  details,  logical  and  elegant  in  style. 
That  it  is  just  and  moderate  in  its  general  tore,  let  the 
foilowing  brief  extract  bear  Avitness  as  a  sample  : — 

''  Thus  fell  the  party  of  the  Gironde.  a  party  iUustrious  by  great 
t.liCnts  and  great  courage,  a  party  which  did  honour  to  the  young 
Republic  by  the  horror  of  bloodshed,  the  hatred  of  crime,  the 
disgust  at  anarchy,  tlie  love  of  order,  of  justice,  and  of  lil>erty  ;  a 
party  awkwardly  placed  Wtween  the  niitldle  class  whose  Jt-action 
it  had  combated,  and  the  multitude  whose  rule  it  repudiated. 
Condemned  to  inaction,  this  party  rouhl  but  illuminate  a  certain 
defeat  by  a  courageous  struggle  and  by  an  honourable  death. 
At  this  period  its  end  could  be  foreseen  with  certainty:  it  had 
been  driven  from  i>ost  to  post;  from  the  Jacobins  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Mountain  ;  from  the  Commune  by  the  relapse  of  Potion  ; 
from  the  ministry  by  the  retreat  of  Koland  and  his  colleagues; 
from  the  army  by  tlie  defection  of  Dumouriez.  There  rtniiiined 
for  it  only  the  Convention  ;  it  was  here  that  it  entrenclnd  itself, 
that  it  struggled  and  succumlxid.  Its  enemies,  one  after  auolher, 
entered  into  plots  and  revolts  against  it  The  plots  gave  rise  to 
the  Committet;  of  Twelve,  which  seemed  to  give  a  momentary' 
advantage  to  the  Gironde,  but  which  only  more  violently  excited 
its  ailversaries.  These  set  the  people  in  motion,  and  th«'y 
deprived  the  Girondins,  first  of  their  authority  by  suppressing 
the  Twelve,  and  then  of  their  political  existence  by  pro5cril»ing 
their  leaders.'" 

'  "  Aiiisi  sMo-oiiilja  le  jmrti  <1<'  la  <;ir<in'l'',  parti  ilinstro  pnr  "li*  RTa'"'"  talents 
et  (le  gmmls  c-ntmiges,  jRirti  (|ni  lionnra  la  r<-publiquc  iiaifu>antf  |>ar  Ihorreur 
<tu  sang,  1.1  haiiD-  du  crinu-,  le  <!>go&t  <Iu  lauiircliii-,  raniour  dc  lonlip,  Jc  In 
juftiC'r  et  lift  la  lih«rte  ;  parti  m:il  j>l.i.^  <ntr>'  la  clns.s«  iiioycnDi*  -lout  il  avail 
■  "iNlKittti  la  n'-voiiition,  et  la  iimltittiilf  dont  i!  rrpotissait  le  gouvi-nieniPiit. 
'  11  'aiiiin;  il  lie  pas  agir,  ce  parti  ne  put  <iu'illu>itnrr  ttiie  difuitc  ctrtniin^  par 
uiie  lultt-  courugi-ustf  ct  pur  iitu!  U'll<-  luort.  A  retla  ti>o<iUP,  ou  ]Mjiivait  avi-c 
c<-rtitiulu  jiri'Viiir  »a  fin  :  il  avait  t'-tf'  etiaW  de  postc  i-ii  joste  :  d<'s  Jai-<iliin», 
j>ar  I'lTi  vahissi-mont  des  nioiitjigiianls  ;  d<-  la  roinniuiie,  jwr  la  sortie  dn  I'litiun  ; 
du  iiiiiiijit^n-,  (nr  la  rttmiU-  <Ie  Holaiid  ct  de  im-.i  collrgiieH  ;  de  raiiiiri-,  par  U 
di'fectiun  du  I)iinioiiri(-z.  II  itc  Itii  n-stait  ]diH  '(Ue  la  cc>nviiiti<.ii  ;  cVvt  1^ 
({u'il  (tv  retrancho,  iju'il  coiiibattit  i-t  qit'il  succnmba.  Scs  eiiiu-niii  rHAavi-rrnt 
tour  i  tour  contie  lui  et  de«  complota  ct  des  innurrrctions.  L< »  c  omplots 
t'liTnt  cn'i-rla  coininiasiun  des  Douze,  rpii  |ianit  donner  un  avantage  inuniratanA 
VOL.  in.  X 
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^lignet  published  between  183G  and  1842  a  voluiue  on 
Irie  Negotiations  relating  to  the  Sixinish  Succession ;  in  1845 
h  History  of  Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  11. ;  and  in  1851  a 
H'istorij  of  Mary  Stuart;  in  all  of  which  he  displayed  the 
same  systematic  skill  and  the  same  sobriety  and  Aigoiir  of 
style  ;  so  much  so  as  to  have  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
the  French  Sallust.^  He  was  elected  in  1 836  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  wherein  his  friend,  M.  Thiers,  had 
preceded  him  by  three  years  ;  and  he  was  in  addition  the 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences. 

An  older  man  than  either  Thiers  or  IMignet,  equally  if 
not  more  distinguished  as  a  historian,  though  he  did  not  make 
his  debut  in  this  branch  of  literature  vnitil  they  were  already 
famous,  Fran9ois-Pierre-Guillaume  Guizot,-  came  up  to  Paris 
from  his  native  town  of  Nimes  in  1805.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  professors  in  tlie  Faculty  of  Letters  ;  tlie  chair  of 
history  being  committed  to  his  charge,  although  he  liad  hai-dly 
then  written  anything  else  but  a  Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 
Guizot,  like  Eoyer-Collard  and  many  other  men  of  the  mode- 
rate monarchical  school,  looked  upon  the  Empire  with 
distrust,  and  certainly  never  sought  employment  or  honour 
from  Napoleon,  or  from  the  great  dispenser  of  his  civil 
patronage,  Fontanes.  P>ut  when  the  latter,  at  the  end  of  1812, 
offered  him  a  professorship  in  the  Xormal  School,  Guizot  did 
not  refuse  it.  That,  however,  was  the  extent  of  his  compli- 
ance. Fontanes  reminded  him  that  it  had  become  a  practice 
for  a  newly-appointed  professor  to  deliver  a  speech  in  praise 
of  the  Emperor,  and  for  a  copy  of  this  speech  to  be  placed 
over  night   upon   Xapoleon's   table.      "  I    shall   not  do  it," 

a  la  Girondf,  mais  qui  n'eu  excita  que  plus  violeinment  ses  adversaires. 
Ceux-ci  mirent  le  peuple  en  mouvement,  et  ils  enleverent  aux  Girondins, 
d  abord  leur  autorite  en  detruisant  les  Douze,  ensuite  leur  existence  politique 
en  proscrivant  lenrs  chefs. " 

1  Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  2  1787-1874. 
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Guizot  replied  promptly.  "Take  back  the  chair  tliat  vou 
gave  me.  I  do  uot  love  the  Emperor,  and  I  will  not  praise 
him."  "You  ^vill  get  me  into  new  trouble,"  siglied  Fon- 
tanes  ;  but  he  did  not  press  the  point.  Ciuizot  delivered 
liis  first  lecture  without  a  wijrd  of  the  accustomed  flattery. 
It  wa.s  never  known  whetlier  Napoleon  read  his  ]irinted  copy 
or  not;  but,  at  any  rate,  Guizot  was  left  undisturlnd  in  the 
possession  of  his  chair. 

Tlie  life  of  Guizot,  like  the  life  of  Tlders,  was  constixntly 
divided  between  the  claims  of  literature  and  tlie  distraction 
of  public  aflairs.  From  the  moment  of  Napoleon's  retirement 
to  Elba,  Guizot  seems  to  have  been  smitten  with  a  d.-sire  for 
ix)litical  activity,  and  in  the  month  of  May  1815  ho  jiaid  a 
visit  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Glient.  He  wa.s  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  secretary-general  at  the  Ministry  of  .lu-siin-,  under 
Tasquier,  ami  this  and  other  otlices  he  held  milil  l.S2(l,  when, 
in  company  with  lioyer-Collard,  Jordan,  and  Uaraut.-,  he  was 
removed  from  the  Council  of  Stiite  l»y  the  duke  (k'  liichelieu, 
the  minister  of  an  ultra-monarcliical  reaction.  It  wa.s  shortly 
after  this  si.x  years'  episode  of  politics  that  Guizot  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorl»onne  ;  and  in  an 
int<MP.sting  p:ige  of  his  Mcuwim  he  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the 
audit.-nce  before  whom  he  opened  his  course  on  the  7th  of 
December  1820.  Students'  of  the  various  higher  siIkhjIs  of 
Paris  were  mingled  with  older  men  aflected  by  tin?  prevailing 
att^iclmient  to  historical  studies.  The  tirst  were  fur  tl)»;  must 
part  a  legacy  from  Guizot's  predecessors;  the  hint  were  for  the 
most  part  rooted  in  the  prejmlices  which  tlu^y  had  derived 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  Amongst  the  first  were  many 
ardent  Liberals  of  an  advanced  ortler,  already  engng<«l  in  the 
intrigues  which  jKiM'traUd  Tari-sian  society  during  the 
niinifitry  of  Villele,  and  who  found  the  modmite  op)>ositiou 

'  A  N*'tt<m<-iit,  Histoirt  d^  la  IttUrature  frati^tM  $ous  la  lUatauralian, 
vol.  ii.  lHH>k  vi  cliap.  3. 
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of  the  lecturer  too  cold  to  satisfy  them.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  many  who  looked  with  distrust  n])on  the  comparatively 
young  man  wha  had  not  yet  secured  the  personal  authority 
which  was  soon  to  add  sufficient  warrant  to  his  novel 
historical  philosophy.  It  was  a  difficult  soil  to  cultivate ; 
but  Guizot  neither  despaired  nor  failed.  He  resolved  to 
avoid  the  recent  annals  of  France,  and  to  carry  his  hearers 
hack  to  the  lessons  of  the  old  regime.  "  I  made  up  my 
mind,"  he  says,  '*  to  re-introduce  old  France  to  the  memory 
and  the  understanding  of  the  new  generations."  And  it  was 
not  long  before  his  evident  sincerity,  his  sober  style  and 
manner,  his  philosophical  views,  his  commanding  figure  and 
strikingly  intellectual  face,  impressed  these  rising  generations 
with  a  sense  of  his  power,  and  exerted  their  due  authority 
over  the  minds  of  his  audiences.  Not  by  any  means  that  he 
neglected  the  invaluable  lessons  of  the  late  Eevolution.  The 
umbrage  which  he  gave  to  the  Government,  in  spite  of  his 
moderation,  may  be  understood  when  we  recall  a  single  brief 
passage  from  his  treatise  on  The  Government  of  France  since 
the  Restoration.  "  For  more  than  thirteen  centuries,"  he 
wrote,  "  France  contained  two  peoples  ;  for  tliirteen  centuries 
the  conquered  people  struggled  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
the  victorious  people.  Our  history  is  the  history  of  this  long 
struggle.  In  our  own  days  a  decisive  battle  has  been  fought : 
it  is  called  the  Eevolution." 

It  was  upon  the  suspension  of  his  lectures  in  October, 
1822,  that  Guizot  began  to  edit  the  Memoirs  on  the  History  oj 
the  English  iicw^jf^toTi,  in 'twenty- six  volumes,  and  Memoirs 
rckding  to  the  Ancient  History  of  France,  in  thirty-one 
volumes  ;  and,  debarred  from  the  lecture-room,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  press,  wrote  articles  in  the  Globe,  and 
founded  a  review,  the  Revue  Frangaise,  of  which  a  number 
appeared  every  two  months,  and  which  had  a  great  influence 
on  public  opinion.     It  was  not  until  the  year  1827  that  he 
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published  his  first  Course  of  Modam  History  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  his  pen  was  idle  during  this  portion  «»f  his 
life.  His  History  of  the  Enylish  Revolution  occu})ied  liim  for 
many  yeai-s  before  liis  publication  in  182G  ;  and  amongst  the 
other  fruits  of  a  laborious  life  inay  be  mentif>ned  his  E^acy  on 
thcHistory  of  France,  which  was  published  in  1824.  In  1828  the 
Sorbonne  was  reopened  ;  and  Giiizot's  second  and  third  cnvuse 
of  lectures  was  delivered  on  the  Histor}'  of  Civilisation  in 
Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  lioman  Empire  to  tlie  French 
liovolution ;  a  course  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
most  sii^Miificant  monunicMitof  the  genius  of  its  author.  Here, 
at  last,  Guiz'jt  showed  himself,  beyond  further  doubt,  as  the 
greatest  French  historian  of  his  time;  far  superior  in  scope 
and  philosophical  power  to  any  of  his  contompoi-aries.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  founck*r  of  a  ]ihilos<ipliical  school  of  liLstory  ; 
a  school  in  which  lie  has  had  di.-;tinguished  discipit-s,  but  not 
one  of  them — or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  only  one  <if  tlicm  ' 
— as  great  as  his  master.  In  the  works  of  Thiers,  Louis  IManc, 
and  Mignet,  there  are  but  ti^e  rudiments  of  philo.sopiiy,  the 
germs  of  large  ideas  and  generalisations  which  arc  nowhere 
thoroughly  evolved.  But  Guizot's  scope  is  always  broad  ; 
his  general i.-iations  are  always  lucid  and  striking.  It  was  to 
liis  courage  in  being  true  to  himself,  and  in  refusing  to  con- 
tract his  id"\as  to  the  limits  of  a  subject  which  might  have 
Won  him  an  earlier  popularity,  that  lie  owes  tlie  legitimate 
trium])h  of  ids  faculti&s  ;  and  a  triun)ph  sfj  deserved  and  so 
won  is  precisely  what  we  recognise  under  the  name  of  genius. 
The  great  advantage  jKJS.sesfwil  by  jiistoiians  of  tin?  8cho«d 
of  Tiiiers  and  Mignet  ov«;r  historians  f)f  the  school  of  (Miizot 
is  this  :  that  the  former,  by  their  succinct  and  Hvstenialic 
narratives.  pro<luce  works  moii:  generally  useful,  an<l  tliere- 
fore  more  generally  satisfactory.  Ileaders  of  (Juizot  and 
Michelet  must  l»e  on  a  higher  level  of  thought  in  order  to  en* 

>  Michelet 
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joy  and  profit  by  what  they  read,  must  ah-eady  know  tlie  facts 
of  the  epoch  under  consideration,  and  be  in  a  condition  to 
receive  and  appi'eciate  simple  deductions  and  theories  ;  must, 
in  short,  not  look  for  information  in  the  first  place,  but  for 
sn<T2;estions  and  ideas.  lieaders  of  Thiers,  Louis  Blanc, 
jNIignet,  may  be  breakers  of  new  ground,  seeking  instruction 
in  what  has  been,  rather  than  lessons  upon  what  ought  to 
have  been  and  might  have  been.  This  distinction  once  ob- 
served, L  may  add  that  Thiers  and  Guizot,  in  their  respective 
classes,  approach  nearest  to  each  other  by  their  respective 
manners  of  treatment.  Tiie  method  of  the  latter  has  been 
WL'U  described  by  a  brother  historian,  Augustin  Thierry,  who 
bears  generous  testimony  to  the  value  of  Guizot's  most  im- 
portant work.  "  It  is  a  work,"  he  says,^  "  the  most  extensive 
which  lias  yet  been  performed  in  connection  witli  the  sources, 
the  basis,  and  the  issue  of  the  history  of  France.  Six  volumes 
of  critical  history,  three  courses  of  lectures  delivered  with 
great  success,  constitute  this  work,  whereof  the  aggregate  is 
truly  imposing.  The  Essays  on  the  History  of  France,  the 
History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe,  and  tlie  Hidory  of  Civilisa- 
tion in  France,  are  three  parts  of  the  same  whole,  three  suc- 
cessive phases  of  the  same  labour,  continued  for  ten  years. 
Eacii  time  when  the  author  resumed  his  subject — the  revolu- 
tions of  society  in  Gaul  from  the  decline  of  the  Eoman 
Empire — he  displayed  greater  depths  of  analysis,  more  loftiness 
and  solidity  in  his  views.  Whilst  pursuing  the  course  of  his 
personal  discoveries,  he  has  constantly  kept  his  eyes  open  to 
the  scientific  opinions  evolved  around  him,  and,  grasping 
them,  modifying  them,  giving  them  more  precision  and  scope, 
he  has  combined  them  with  his  own  by  an  admirable  eclecti- 
cism. His  labours  have  thus  become  the  most  solid  basis,  the 
most  faithful  mirror,  of  modern  historical  science,  in  its  most 
certain  and  invariable  aspects.     He  has  inaugurated,  as  the 

^  Jldcits  dcs  tcm2)s  Mirovingicus,  cli.  iv. 
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historian  of  our  ancient  institutions,  the  era  of  science  juo- 
perly  so  called  ;  before  him,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Montesquieu,  there  were  nothing'  but  systems." 

Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  by  the  following  extract 
— if  it  is  possible  to  judge  by  an  extract — whilher  this  praise 
be  deserved  : — 

'*  Is  it  not  indeed  clear  that  civilisiition  is  tlie  great  fact  in 
wliich  all  others  merge  ;  in  whidi  they  extend,  in  whicli  tiny  are 
all  condensed,  in  which  all  others  find  their  imi>ortanci'  ?  Taki' 
all  the  facts  of  which  the  history  of  a  nation  is  composed,  all  the 
facts  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  elements  of  its 
existence — take  its  institutions,  its  commerce,  its  industry,  its 
wars,  the  various  details  of  its  govenniient ;  and  if  you  would 
form  some  idea  of  them  as  a  whole,  if  you  wonld  see  their  various 
l>earings  on  each  other,  if  you  would  appreciate  their  value,  if  you 
Would  pass  a  judgment  upon  them,  what  is  it  you  desire  to  know  1 
Why,  what  they  have  done  to  forward  tlje  progress  of  civilisation, 
what  part  they  have  acted  in  this  great  <lrama — what  inHuencu 
they  have  exercise<l  in  aiding  its  advance.  It  is  not  ordy  l>y  this 
that  we  form  a  general  opinion  of  these  facts,  but  it  is  by  this 
standard  that  we  try  them,  that  we  estimate  their  true  value. 
These  are,  as  it  were,  the  rivers  of  whom  we  ask  how  much  water 
they  have  carried  to  the  ocean.  Civilisation  is,  as  it  were,  the 
gnind  emporium  of  a  jHJople,  in  which  rolls  its  wealth,  wherein  all 
the  elements  of  its  life,  all  the  j)o\vers  of  its  oxi.->tenfe.  an-  stored 
up.  It  is  so  true  that  we  judge  of  minor  facts  accordingly  as 
they  affect  this  greater  one,  that  even  some  which  are  naturally 
detest»:d  and  hated,  which  prove  a  lieavy  calamity  to  the  nation 
upon  which  they  fall — s-iy  for  instance  despottsm,  anarchy,  and 
so  forth — even  these  are  partly  forgiven,  their  evil  nature  is 
partly  ttverhntked,  if  they  havt;  aidtsl  in  any  con.siderabh'  degree 
the  march  of  civilis^itioii.  Wherever  the  progress  of  this  principle 
is  visible,  together  with  the  facts  which  have  urge«l  it  forward,  we 
are  tempte<l  to  forg<-t  the  pri<;e  it  has  cost — we  overlook  th« 
dearne.ss  of  th(r  purcha.-e."  ' 

'   Kui/iif.  Ilixlinrf  ih  la  Civiliailion  fu  Fif<ii-r,     Ii.in    \. 
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In  the  Pievolution  of  1830  Guizot  took  a  part  rather  dis« 
tinguished  than  active.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
ministry  of  July,  of  which  Dupont  de  Nemours  was  the  pre- 
sident. Guizot  undertook  the  portfolio  of  public  instruction, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  expressed  an  ironical 
surprise  at  this  selection,  and  who  contrasted  the  Guizot  of 
1815  with  the  Guizot  of  1830.  Amongst  his  critics  in  this 
sense  was  M.  Louis  Blanc,  whose  words,  taken  from  his 
History  of  Ten  Years,  I  will  quote  as  much  for  an  illustration 
of  the  style  of  the  writer  as  for  the  graphic  sketch  which 
they  convey  of  Guizot  himself : — 

"  By  his  noble  but  sad  face,  by  his  clear-cut  lip,  by  his 
smile  full  of  cold  disdain,  by  a  certain  feebleness  of  body,  reveal- 
ing the  unquiet  of  his  soul,  it  was  easy  to  recognise  him.  We 
have  seen  him,  since  then,  in  the  Assemblies  ;  one  could  dis- 
tinguish at  a  distance,  amongst  all  the  rest,  his  l^ilious  and 
enfeebled  appearance.  When  provoked  by  his  adversaries,  he 
fixed  upon  them  the  look  of  one  who  was  ready  to  convey  an 
insult,  and  raised  his  head  to  the  height  of  his  bowed  figure  with 
an  inexpressible  air  of  anger  and  irony.  A  Protestant  and  a 
professor,  his  peremptory  gesture,  his  dogmatic  tone,  lent  him  an 
indomitable  appearance.  Nevertheless  his  firmness  was  entirely 
in  outward  show ;  in  reality,  his  was  a  spirit  without  activity, 
and  his  will  lacked  vigour.  The  very  sequence  which  was 
observable  in  the  writings  of  M.  Guizot  was  due  to  the  obstinacy 
of  a  master  who  will  not  contradict  himself  before  his  pupils. 
He  was  considered  to  be  cruel ;  he  was  so  probably  in  his  dis- 
courses alone  ;  but  by  a  refinement  of  pride  he  liked  to  com- 
promise himself ;  and  he  who  willingly  suffered  liis  virtues  to  lie 
concealed  had  seeming  vices,  .  .  .  His  talent  consisted  in  dis- 
simulating, under  solemnity  of  expression  and  the  })orap  of 
formulas,  an  extreme  poverty  of  views  and  sentiments,  devoid  of 
grandeur.  Nevertheless  his  word  had  weight,  and  his  dis- 
interestedness, the  sobriety  of  his  life,  his  domestic  virtues,  the 
austerity  of  his  manners,  made  him  conspicuous  amidst  a  frivolous 
and  a  grasping  society."  * 

1  L.  Blanc,  Histoire  de  Dix  Jns,  ISSO-ISIO,  vol.  i,  p.  365. 
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Tlie  picture  is  doubtless  more  or  less  overdmwn  and 
prejudiced  ;  but,  even  so,  how  clearly  it  brings  the  man 
himself  before  us !  And  at  any  rate,  remembering  how 
characteristic  of  French  literature  are  the  portraits  v/hich  men 
of  letters  have  drawn  of  themselves  or  of  each  other,  I  could 
not  feci  justified  in  omitting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  all. 

Tiie  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages  and  the  pulitical  life 
of  ^r.  Guizot,  as  a  minister  of  State,  an  ambassatlor  to  Eng- 
land, a  president  of  the  Council,  have  no  claim  to  be  discussed 
in  a  history  of  literature. 

In  1841  Guizot  wrote  a  sketch  of  Washington,  which  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  best  of  his  literary  productions, 
although  it  is  held  in  considerable  esteem  on  the  otiier  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  age  of  eighty-five  he  brought  out  a 
resume  of  no  great  pretension,  called  a  Hvitor}/  of  France 
related  to  my  Grandchildren,  of  which  the  last  volume  ap- 
peared after  his  death.  Guizot  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
in  1830,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Academies 
uf  Inscriptions  and  of  floral  and  Political  Seienees. 

Jules  Michelet  ^  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  historical  school,  which,  j)roftssedly  or 
instinctively,  adopted  the  philosophical  method  of  Guizut,  and 
which,  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  lecital  of  facts,  however 
complete  the  system  upon  wliich  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrange  them,  sought  in  history  its  more  lofty  t^Midcncies,  its 
more  i»regiuxnt  lessons,  its  more  brilliant  adornment-s.  I^)rn 
at  I'ari.s  a  year  after  Thiei-s,  two  years  after  Mignet,  he 
devoted  himself  from  his  ynuth  to  the  study  whieh  was  to 
occupy  him  thrc»ughout  his  long  life,  making  his  first  atfi'mjtts 
on  public  favour  in  his  C'hronolof/icai  T'd'lcau  i>/  Modern 
IlUtorif  and  his  Si/nchronic  Tableau  of  Modern  IlUtorif.'  lu 
1830  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  historical  sectioD 

»  179S1S74.  »  PuUUhcd  in  1S25  anJ  1826. 
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of  tlie  national  archives,  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
pursne  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  researches 
upon  wliich  his-  more  important  works  were  founded.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  his  Roman  Hidory.  In  1833  he 
published  a  Precis  of  Modem  History  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  began  his  voluminous  History  of  France,  which  consumed 
the  best  labours  of  four-and-twent}'  years,  while  a  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  alone  took  him  six  years.^  The  Sources 
of  French  Law  was  issued  in  1837  ;  he  also  wrote  a  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Luther,  and  translated  the  Principles  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History  from  la  Scicnza  Xuova  of  Vico.  His 
principal  work.  The  History  of  France,  has  not  been  concluded ; 
and  several  volumes  of  it  appeared  after  his  death.  He  also 
devoted  himself  for  two  or  three  years  to  natural  history,  and 
wrote  treatises  of  no  little  originality  on  Birds,  Insects,  The 
Sea,  and  many  other  heterogeneous  subjects. 

The  style  of  Miehelet  is  sparkling,  full  of  breadth  and 
vigour,  of  fire  and  orioinalitv.  The  richness  of  the  thoiuihts 
seems  to  clog  the  pen  of  the  writer,  so  that  his  language 
becomes  nervous  and  even  turgid  ;  but  the  brightness  of  his 
pictures,  the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  charm  the  reader  more 
than  any  mere  evenness  and  elegance  of  form.  "  He  does  not 
simply  search  for  the  ideas  that  underline  facts  ;  he  describes 
facts,  but  he  surrounds  them  with  a  sort  of  mystic  trans- 
figuration ;  facts,  in  his  nariative,  are  converted  into  symbols, 
events  become  ideas  which  move  and  contend  against  each 
other."  - 

We  have  already  quoted  Miehelet  often  in  the  course  of 
this  History  of  French  Literature  ;  let  us  give  as  one  more 
specimen  of  his  writing  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Louis  the  Twelfth  was  a  good  man,  naturally  honest,  some- 
times ridiculous,  indiscreet,  gossipy,  choleric  ;  but  he  had  a  heart ; 

^  1847-1853.  -  Saint-Eene  Taillandier 
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and  the  only  way  to  flatter  hiin  was  to  i)ersuade  liim  that  you 
desired  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  That  very  cunning  courtier, 
Amboise,  under  a  very  heavy  outward  apj)earance,  gainecl  over 
the  king,  and  kept  his  favour,  by  making  uiuoh  of  his  reductions 
of  taxes,  an  ecouomy  of  halfpence  or  fartliings,  whilst  he  saved 
money  for  himself,  or  cast  away  millions  in  his  papal  intrigue.  I 
do  not  at  all  believe  what  the  panegyrist  Leyssel  says,  that  iu  the 
midst  of  such  a  great  war,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  taxes  by 
a  third.  Besides,  who  knew  it  \  What  publicity  existed  there  at 
that  time  ]  What  authentic  calculations  ?  What  is  cerLiin  is, 
that  Louis  XII.,  as  long  as  he  could  do  so,  made  Italy  herself  pay 
for  the  war  in  Italy,  resolved  to  drain  her  in  order  to  .«iave 
France.  The  army  was  fed,  was  paid,  as  it  best  might  be,  by 
the  enemy,  and  even  by  the  ally.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen  from 
180G  to  1812,  the  epoch  of  the  mUiiary  chest,  a  »yst«'m  which 
rend»'rs  the  war  less  burdensome  to  the  nation  which  carrit^  it 
on,  but  which  heaps  up  against  it  mountains  of  hatretl.  and  pre- 
pai"es  for  it  cruel  repri.sals  in  the  day  of  reverses.'  FraiK-e  felt 
the  wars  of  Louis  XII.  little.  It  was  very  sincere  in  its  gratitude 
for  him.  There  wits  a  real  enthusiasm,  there  were  n-al  ti-ars 
shed,  wIm'U,  during  the  .sitting  of  the  States  at  Tours,  they  saw 
him  pale,  tottering,  scarcely  cure<l  of  his  illness,  tearing  up  the 
treaty  which  would  have  given  France  U)  the  fun-igncr,  and 
saluted  him  a.s  Fnt/ier  of  the  pcopk.  They  were  thanklui  t<»  him 
for  three  things,  all  three  real :  for  having  reduced  the  taxes,  for 
having  repressed  the  pillage  of  tlu-  men  of  war,  for  li.iviug  re- 
formed the  judges."* 

'  MiclieN't's  y.VKrti<aoticenppfarp<l  in  l>*."ii,  ami  thin  |.linut«' »evniH  pri'iihctic. 
Napoi<.-ou  I.  inatie  Gi-nnaiiy  alao  \m\\  for  tliu  wars  lit-  i-arrird  on  a^iiiutt  it ;  kimI 
Ills  iKpliPW,  or  ratiier  France,  lius  f.xiM'ri«iirf<l  tlin  truth  of  Michi-let'ii  slitvwd 
remark. 

*  Loui.H  .\II.  ptiiit  un  lx>n  li<>mni«>,  nnturi-ll<-in<-nt  lionni-tc,  ri<lii'ulr  ]Niif<iit. 
in<lis<'n-t,  havanl,  roli'-riqiiP  ;  nmis  il  uvoit  dii  i-ocur  ;  <■!  la  tu-n\e  niiuiKTi-  lic 
1«:  flatter,  I'Vtait  <lt!  lui  [xTsturli-r  qii'on  vnulnit  1«>  t>ifii  di^t  Nujvts.  I.<-  tn'-s-Hn 
cn'irti.Hiin  AnilmiHf,  ftoua  line  f^nvtf  cnvrlo|i|N<  pi;^ft  If  roi  pt  le  ^nii>,  en  lui 
fjutant  Viiloir  wa  ri-<liiftionii  <rim(>ut«,  trlli;  cruuotiiid  (!■•  sou*  ou  <lo  ilt-nirn^ 
{>-iiiUnt  ({u'll  anioHKjiit  |w>iir  liii,  ou  jcUiit  dia  niRliotis  dunit  xm  airiirc  do 
fH»]MHit<».  Ji*  n««  rrrtin  [mmiiI  dn  tout  rr  i|Uf  dit  \f  lakri^t^riMti'  I>*y»wl,  qn'on  «it 
{>ti  reduire  \*ik  ini]M')tN  du  tiirnt,  au  miiii-u  dune  »\  ((niiuli*  f^i<-n<-.  (^ui  le  ■nmit 
d'nill>-urs  ?   Quell.-  iMildiritc  y-a-vuil  il  alom  T   Qutda  ciii»rna  auttji:uli<{uu»  I   i>i 
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Augustin  Thierry^  falls  not  for  short  of  the  genius  of 
Guizot  and  Miclielet  ;  and  indeed,  in  his  style,  as  in  his  his- 
torical scope,  he  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
these  two — approaching  both  at  their  best,  excelling  both  in 
certain  of  his  own  higher  qualities,  and  yet  without  the  special 
strength  which  has  earned  for  them  their  highest  fame.  Born 
at  Blois,  he  was  one  of  the  first  students  in  the  Normal  School 
founded  under  the  Empire  in  1811.  After  a  specially  dis- 
tinguished course  at  college  and  university,  he  gave  himself 
entirely  to  historical  pursuits  from  the  age  of  twenty  ;  and 
ten  years  of  arduous  and  unremitting  toil  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete loss  of  eyesight  in  1826.  One  of  his  best-known  works, 
the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  England,  had  appeared 
in  the  preceding  year ;  whilst  in  the  year  following  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  Letters  on  French  History.  His  affliction 
seemed  only  to  nerve  him  to  greater  efforts.  Ten  Years  of 
Historical  Studies  appeared  in  1840  ;  Narratives  of  the  Mero- 
vingian Times  six  years  later  ;  a  Collection  of  the  Momtrnents 
of  the  History  of  the  Third-Estate  (of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1849,  the  other  two  later) ;  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Bise  and  Progress  of  the  Third-Estate,  in  1853.  The  Collection 
occupied  him  during  seven  years,  and  was  only  brought  to  a 
close  by  his  death  in  1856.  We  may  judge  of  the  spirit  with 
which  Thierry  pursued  his  labours  by  a  noble  and  pathetic 

qui  est  sur,  cest  que,  Louis  XII.,  tant  qu'il  put,  fit-payer  la  guerre  d'ltalie  par 
ritalie  elle  meme,  decide  a  I'epuiser  pour  meuager  la  France.  L'armee  sc 
nourrit,  se  solda,  comme  elle  put,  sur  renuemi,  et  sur  I'allie  meme.  Ce  fut 
ce  qu'on  a  vu  de  1806  a  1812,  I'epoque  du  trisor  de  Varmee.  Systeme  qui  reud 
la  guerre  plus  legere  a  la  nation  guerroyante,  sauf  a  entasser  contre  elle  des 
montagnes  de  liaine,  et  qui  prepare  de  cruelles  represaillt^s  pour  le  jour  des 
revers.  La  France  seutit  pen  les  guerres  de  Louis  XII.  Elle  fut  tres-sincere 
dans  sa  reconnaissance  pour  lui.  II  y  eut  veritable  enthousiasme  et  des  larmes 
lorsqu'aux  etats  de  Tours,  le  voyant  pale,  cliancelant,  a  peine  releve  de  mala- 
die,  et  dechirant  le  traits  qui  eut  donne  la  France  a  I'etranger,  on  le  salua  le 
Pere  du  peuple.  On  le  remercia  pour  trois  choses,  vraies  toutes  trois  :  d'avoir 
reduit  I'impot,  reprime  les  pillages  des  gens  de  guerre,  reforme  les  juges." — 
Histoirc  de  France,  Renaissance,  ch.  xi.  ^  1/95-1856. 
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self-allusion,  whicli  he  did  uot  hesitate  to  insert  in  tlie  pre- 
face of  his  Ten  Wars  of  Hutoriml  Studies :  "  Bliml  and 
sufifering,  without  hope  and  almost  without  respite,  I  can  beat 
this  testimony  which,  coming  from  me,  will  not  be  suspected. 
There  is  in  the  world  something  better  than  material  enjoy- 
ments, better  than  fortune,  better  even  than  healtli,  and  tliat 
is  devotion  to  science."  The  science  wliich  Tliierry  cherished 
was  of  the  severest  order,  based  on  rationalism  pure  and 
simple.  The  ideas  of  1789  were  to  him  the  only  satisfactory 
starting-point  fur  the  politics  of  tlie  future,  and  hf  was  im- 
patient of  all  restraint  or  compromise  which  prevented  their 
universal  application.  In  the  tirst  years  of  the  Ilestomtion  he 
was  associated  with  Cousin  and  Dunoyer  in  the  conduct  of  the 
European  Censor.  "  I  had,"  he  himself  tells  us,  "  an  aversion 
to  the  military  rifjimc,  added  to  a  hatred  of  the  aristocratic 
pretensions  of  the  Kestoration,  without  any  special  revolu- 
tionary' tendency.  I  looked  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  a 
future,  I  hardly  knew  what,  to  a  liberty  whereof  the  formula, 
if  I  gave  it  one,  was  this :  a  government,  be  it  what  it  might, 
with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individual  guarantees, 
and  the  least  possible  amount  of  administrative  action."  The 
same  ardent,  if  somewhat  vague  aspimtions,  distinguish  his 
writings.  AVith  the  exception  of  Louis  lUanc,  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  complete  Lilx-ral  historian  of  his  time. 

Ivouis  Blanc,^  from  whose  Ilistonj  of  Ten  Years  1  have 
already  made  a  quotation,  was  born  at  Matlrid  of  French 
parents.  After  liaving  written  for  four  years  in  the  Liberal 
new3paj)er  Le  Bon  Sent,  Ije  founded  in  1839  The  nivieir  0/ 
Proijrcis,  anil  published  thf  yrar  f«illowing  his  well  known 
treati.se  on  the  Organisation  of  iMhour.  Tlie  year  after  thai 
appeared  The  Ilutorj/  of  Ten  Years,  an  e.xhaustive  account  of 
tho  revolution  whirh  set  I/iuis  Philippe  u[»on  the  thronn,  and 
of  till.'  fiopular  agitations  and  diplomatic  intrigues  v^hich  flowed 

•  1913. 
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out  of  this  revolution  as  their  source.  It  is  a  work  of  much  eru- 
dition and  of  unstinted  labour,  Mell  planned  and  well  thought 
out,  missing  little  that  is  important  in  the  attainment  of  a 
clear  idea  of  the  period  under  treatment,  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  confirmatory  documents.  It  is,  in  fact,  conceived  in 
the  highest  style  of  simply  narrative  history ;  but  it  is  the 
work  of  a  democrat  professing  the  most  uncompromising  form 
of  socialism,  and  carrying  the  deduction  from  his  adopted  prin- 
ciples to  its  farthest  logical  conclusions.  Louis  Blanc  unques- 
tionably aims  at  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  in  great 
measure  he  attains  it ;  but  he  seldom  resists  a  sneer  at  the 
"  general-dukes,"  the  "  hero-barons,"  the  "  great-men-princes  " 
of  Napoleon,  or  at  the  diplomatists  and  courtiers  of  the  Ee- 
storation.     In  his  preface  he  writes  : — 

"  Before  taking  up  my  pen,  I  questioned  myself  severely  ;  and, 
as  I  could  discover  within  me  neither  interested  affections  nor 
implacable  hatreds,  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  judge  men 
and  things  without  failing  in  justice  and  without  betraying  the 
truth." 

We  may  well  doubt  his  freedom  fi'om  implacable  hatreds, 
at  all  events  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historical  critic. 
Nevertheless,  Louis  Blanc  is  a  genuine  liistorian,  with  whom 
history  is  always  the  first  and  most  sacred  concern,  even  when 
his  opinions  are  warped  by  the  vehemence  of  his  party-feel- 
ing. His  first  words  forewarn  us  of  what  we  are  naturally  to 
expect : — 

"  The  cause  of  the  noble,  the  rich,  the  happy,  is  not  the 
cause  which  I  serve.  I  belong  by  conviction  to  a  party  wliich 
has  committed  faults,  cruelly  expiated ;  but  I  entered  this  party 
only  on  the  morrow  of  its  last  defeat." 

And  again,  in  his  introduction  : — 

"  I  shall  confine  myself  to  showing  that  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
and  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  were  in  the  interest^  and  were 
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the  work,  of  the  bourgeoisie;  and  that  all  the  political  moveiiit-nt* 
of  the  Restoration  sprang  from  the  efforts  of  the  bmrgeuisie  t<, 
subject  royalty  without  destroying  it."' 

And,  lest  he  should  .'•till  be  supposed  capable  of  fiatterinij  a 
liated  class  by  the  i-ecital  of  its  triumphs,  he  adds  a  note  : — 

"  By  bourgeoisie  I  mean  the  aggregate  of  citizens  who,  possessing 
instruments  of  labour  or  capital,  work  with  the  re-sources  proper 
to  them,  and  only  in  a  partial  manner  dejvend  upon  otIuTs.  The 
jyenph  is  thf  aggregate  of  citizens  who,  |M>ssessing  no  capital,  de- 
pend on  others  completely,  and  in  respect  of  the  first  necessities 
of  existence." 

To  the  latter  chiss  he  professes  himself  to  Ixdong  ;  and  it 
is  as  its  champion  that,  wht'tln-r  ]"•  -i. -;'••--  '♦  '-  "..  his  readers 
cannot  avoid  regarding  him. 

Thti  following  passiige,  an  account  of  the  situation  of 
Paris  on  the  28th  of  July  183(»,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  mingle*!  precision,  vigour  nnd  :iTii!ini<  ..f  rlio 
Jf'istoryofTen  Years: — 

'■  The  soKliers  ha^l  no  provisions,  and  they  would  have  been  the 
first  to  be  disarmed  by  hunger.  Once  again,  for  a  .'iervant  of 
Charles  X.  tliere  was  no  alternative  In'tween  suffering  the  crown 
of  this  moribund  old  man  to  fall  into  the  abyss  and  setting  fire  to 
the  four  quarters  of  his  capital.  For  when  a  society  submits  to 
the  rule  of  monarchs,  it  ought  to  know  that  it  may  cost  so  much 
as  that  to  save  itself!  The  trooj»5,  then,  were  set  in  motion, 
the  cannon  rolled  along  the  streets.  an<l  civil  war  broke  out  in 
Paris.  What  was  to  be  the  issue  of  this  wart  Men  of  science, 
men  of  letters,  almost  all  nnlitary  men,  l»cgan  to  pity  the  com- 
batants and  their  folly.  M.  Thiers  ran  for  refuge  to  the  house  of 
Ibladanie  de  CourchiUui>s,  in  the  vale  of  Montmoren<;y.  In  the 
offices  of  the  Globe  M.  C'ouxin  »j)oke  of  the  whit«  fla-.:  ixn  the  «>nly 
one  which  the  nation  cudd  recognise  ;  au'l  he  reproached  Nf. 
Pi«Tre  I>-ronx  for  compromising  his  friends  by  tin-  revolutioii.iry 
tone  which  he  hajl  made  the  journal  assume.  The  jtrincipal 
editor  of  the  Globe,  M,  Dulxjis,  was  absent      In  short,  everything 
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was  agitation,  uncertainty,  confusion,  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  upper 
bourgeoisie."  ' 

Louis  ]^)lancr  lias  also  M'ritten  a  History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution (1847),  an  enthralling  subject  for  Erenchmen,  which, 
in  addition  to  himself,  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Michelet,  occupied 
the  labours  of  Droz^  and  de  Lamartine.^  The  latter,  how- 
ever, has  received  more  credit  for  his  History  of  the  Girondins 
(1847),  a  topic  eminently  suited  to  his  personal  dispositions 
and  predilections.  Louis  Blanc  resided  for  nearly  twenty 
years  in  England,  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  and  has 
often  written  during  that  time  articles  in  English  in  a  style 
of  manly  and  spirited  vigour.  He  sent  also  from  hence 
Letters  on  England  to  the  Liberal  newspaper  Le  Tcmj^s,  which 
show  calm  judgment,  an  unbiassed  mind,  and  a  true  spirit  of 
obsfTvation. 

'.'  can  do  no  more  than  mention  the  remaining  historians 
of  t  lis  period  :  Henri  Martin,^  the  writer  of  a  remarkably 
full  and  trustworthy  History  of  France,  in  seventeen  bulky 
volumes,  invaluable  to  the  student,  and  which  has  often  been 
put  under  contribution  for  this  History  of  French  Literature  ; 
Amedee   Thierry,^   author   of  a   History   of  the   Gauls;   de 

1  Mais  les  soldats  manquaient  de  vivres,  et  ils  avaient  ete  les  premiers  des- 
armes  par  la  faim.  Encore  une  fois,  four  un  serviteur  de  Charles  X.  il  n'y  avait 
pas  de  milieu  entre  laisser  tomber  dans  I'abime  la  couronne  de  ce  vieillard  mori- 
bond  et  mettre  le  feu  aux  quatre  coins  de  sa  capitale.  Car  il  fant  bien  qu'une 
societe  sache,  quand  elle  se  soumet  au  regime  des  monarchies,  qu'il  peut  en  cou- 
ter  cela  pour  les  sauver  !  Les  troupes  se  mirent  done  en  mouvement ;  les  canons 
roulerent  sur  le  pave,  et  la  gueiTe  civile  eclata  dans  Paris.  Quelle  allait  etre 
Tissue  de  cette  guerre  ?  Les  savants,  les  hommes  de  lettres,  presque  tons  les 
militaires,  prirent  en  pitie  les  coinbattants  et  leur  folie.  M.  Thiers  courut  cher- 
cher  un  refuge  chez  Mmt  de  Courchamp,  dans  la  vallee  de  Montmorency.  Dans 
les  bureaux  du  Globe,  M.  Cousin  parlait  du  drapeau  blanc  comme  du  seul  drapeau 
que  la  nation  put  reconnaitre  ;  et  il  reprochait  a  M.  Pierre  Leroux  de  compro- 
mettre  ses  amis  par  I'allure  revolutionuaire  qu'il  faisait  prendre  au  journal.  Le 
redacteur  en  chef  du  Globe,  M.  Dubois,  se  trouvait  absent.  Enfin,  tout  n'etait 
que  troubles,  incertitudes,  confusion,  dans  les  rangs  de  la  haute  bourgeoisie. — 
VoL  i.  eh.  iv.  ^  1773.185O.  =*  1790-1869. 

*  1810.  5  1797. 
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Vivulabelle,^  author  of  a  History  of  the  Two  Ju^sf orat  10113; 
Duruy,-  who  confined  himself  to  the  liistory  of  Ancient 
Rome  and  Greece  ;  Sainte-Iieuve,'  whom  we  shall  encounter 
further  on,  but  whose  History  of  Port-Eoyal  exacts  for 
him  a  mention  in  the  present  chapter ;  and  A  de  Tocque- 
ville/  rather  a  philosopher  than  a  historian,  whose  works  on 
Democracy  in  America  and  The  Old  Bi'cfime  and  the  liewlution 
must  be  classed  amcii^tt  the  most  valuable  historical  monu- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century. 

'  17^9.  '  ISll.  »  180M869.  1805-1859. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

§  1.  Growth  of  the  Eom antic  School. 

The  choice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe  de 
Bourbon,  in  succession  to  the  deposed  Charles  X.,  altered  the 
whole  condition  of  government  in  France,  for  it  was  the 
choice  of  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  had  long  professed 
to  be  a  Eepublican.  He  was  himself  the  son  of  a  regicide, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  member  of  the  Convention,  "and,"  he  said 
to  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  one  of  a  number  of  ardent  Pepublicans 
whom  the  Prince  had  desired  to  meet,  "  I  never  knew  a  more 
respectable  man."  ^  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  Louis  Philippe's  consistency  in  accepting  the  crown.  The 
important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  his  reign  was  incom- 
parably more  Liberal  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  not  only 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  but  on  account  of  the  increased 
freedom  of  the  press.  When,  in  his  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  he  declared  that  "  the  Charter  should  henceforth  be  a 
reality,"  he  sincerely  meant  what  he  said  ;  and  he  kept  his 
word.  The  literary  annals,  therefore,  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  contain  few  records  of  the  suppression  of  freedom  of 
speech,  few  of  the  suppression  of  journals  ;  and  the  works 
which  it  remains  for  us  to  notice  will  be  found  to  be  permeated, 
not  merely  by  a  spirit  of  greater  courage  and  fearlessness  in 
respect  of  their  expression,  but  also,  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, by  greater  loftiness  of  view  and  elegance  of  style. 

'  Louis  Blanc,  Histoirc  dc  Dix  Ans,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 
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The  songs  of  Beranger  and  Delavigne,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  immensely  i*opular  during  tlie  earlier  Restoration  i^jriod. 
Both  these  ix>ets  hflonged  to  tiie  Opposition  |>arty,  ami  both 
l)ublished  their  works  under  mure  or  less  n-straint  from  the 
Government.  lu  Berangers  case  this  restniiut  was  pushed 
as  far  as  persecution  and  imprisonment ;  and  many  of  hi.s 
lat«r  songs — previms  to  the  year  1830 — assumed,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  hostile  and  even  a  political  tone.  The  second  revulu- 
tiou  swept  away  this  restraint  ;  and  poetry  shareil  in  the 
geuenil  en)ancipati(jn.  Its  effect  is  percej>tible  not  oidy  in 
the  increased  outsj^okeniu'ss  of  those  whom  fear  or  caution 
had  jjitlierto  fettered  in  the  Iree  expression  of  their  thoughts, 
but  also  in  a  distinct  advance  of  power  and  brilliancy  amongst 
the  younger  authors  of  tliu  day.  The  \»oelic  conipunit>n.sliip 
which  had  supplied  the  contents  of  the  Miise  Frum^uise  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  ]H)litical 
changes  ;  the  magazine  itself  was  defunct,  and  no  similar  one 
had  takt.u  its  place.  But,  towards  the  do.se  of  the  third 
decade  of  the  century,  the  liomantic  school  of  French  poetry 
began  to  assert  its  irresistible  chiims  to  recognition  and  aj>- 
proval,  and  the  legitiniate  heir  of  the  neo-classical  spirit  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  The  magazine  of  the  )>oets  was 
succeeded  by  a  poets'  club,  the  CV/j'/c/f,  of  whieh  Sainle-Beuve, 
himself  a  member,  writes  in  these  words  ^  : — "Around  M. 
Victor  Hugo,*  and  in  the  freedoni  of  a  pleasant  intimacy,  a 
select  band  of  new  friends  had  Uen  formed  ;  two  or  throe  of 
the  older  ones  had  joincil  it.  'J  he  evenings  wen,'  passed  in 
company  ;  tiie  verses  which  had  been  writt*"!!  were  recited.  .  . 
The  genuine  middle-age  wag  studied,  appreciated  in  its  archi- 
teeture,  in  its  chronicles,  in  its  picturesque  vivi<lne>s  ;  tht-re 
was  a  sculptor,  a  jtainter,  amongst  tlicse  p(jets,  and  Hugo,  who 
ill  chiselling  and  in  colour  rivalled  both  artists  "  No  doubt 
the    romanticism  of  the    Vdnadc  was  too   pronounced,  too 

»  C'ntu/w^  et  Portraits,  vol.  i.  p.  363.  •  1802. 
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subject  to  exaggeration  ;  but  no  less  exaggerated  was  the 
Bpite  wliicli  the  champions  of  the  older  classical  forms  dis- 
played towards  the  innovators.  The  battle  was  waged  in  the 
newspapers  ;  in  the  drawing-room  it  made  the  plot  of  a 
dialogue  by  Baour-Lormian,^  The,  Classical  and  the  Romantic, 
wherein  he  fought  valiantly  for  the  older  school.  The  ephe- 
meral success  of  this  piece  incited  him  to  the  production  of 
the  Alarm  Gun,  a  satire,  in  which  he  makes  the  most  heroic 
efforts  to  crush  the  new  generation  of  poets.^  Leniercier,  too, 
whom  some  one  had  accused  of  the  paternity  of  the  new 
school,  strenuously  repudiated  the  idea  in  his  Cain,  a  Melo- 
dramatic Parody,  preceded  hy  a  'prolorjue  and  a  pot-pourri- 
frefaee,  in  one  line  whereof  he  exclaims  with  indignation, 
"  Avec  impunite  les  Hugo  font  des  vers  !"  To  such  a  length 
was  the  battle  carried,  that  in  1829  seven  wise  men  of  Paris, 
amongst  whom  was  the  author  of  the  Alarm  Gun,  with 
Arnault  and  Etienne,  petitioned  the  king  to  exclude  the  pest 
of  romanticism  from  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  ;  whereupon  Charles 
X.  very  sensibly  replied  that,  when  poetry  was  in  question, 
he  had  only  a  place  in  the  pit. 

The  part  which  Victor  Hugo  took  in  this  literary  con- 
troversy was  that  of  a  recognised  leader,  and  the  prefaces  to 
his  earlier  works — to  his  plays  in  particular — contain  the 
principles  of  the  school,  together  with  their  vindication.  The 
preface  to  Cronnvell  (1827)  is  a  studied  "defence  and  illustra- 
tion "  of  the  new  poetic  theory  ;  and  indeed  there  is  more 
than  a  superficial  parallel  between  this  essay  of  Hugo's  and 
the  work  of  Joachim  du  Bellay — between  the  Cdnacle  and 
the  FMiadc.^     Humanity,  says  Hugo,  may  be  divided  into 

1  1770-1854. 

^  "  II  semble  que  I'exc^s  de  leur  stupide  rage 
A  metamorphose  leurs  traits  et  Icur  laiigage  ; 
II  semble,  a  les  ouir  grognant  sur  men  chemin, 
Qu'ils  ont  vu  de  Circe  la  baguette  en  ma  main." 

'  i  am  adopting  the  observation  of  M.  Demogeot. 
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three  grand  phases,  the  primitive  ages,  antiquity,  tlie  modern 
ages  ;  and  the  poetry  corresponding  to  these  plmses  adopts  tlie 
characteristic  forms  of  ode,  epic,  and  drama  The  poetry  of 
modem  ages,  of  the  Christian  epoch,  is  dramatic  ;  the  supreme 
ideal  of  modern  poetry  is  character.  As  for  the  rules  of  the 
drama,  we  are  not  to  be  fettered  by  Aristotle;  Hugo,  like 
Goethe,  recognises  little  more  than  the  unity  of  action — the 
ensemble,  das  Fas$liclu'.  Hence  followed,  as  a  matt«.'r  uf  course, 
a  scathing  criticism  of  the  classical  school,  which  would  have 
been  all  the  more  forcible  if  Hu":o's  exajrserated  realism  had 
not  placed  so  strong  a  Wfaiion  of  defence  in  the  hands  of  his 
victims,  and  generated  something  like  a  reactiun  in  their 
favour  even  amongst  his  own  disciples.  After  the  alwrtive 
attempt  of  the  seven  wise  men  to  enlist  Charles  X.  in  their 
cause,  Hugo  prepared  a  drama  for  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  which 
in  fact  put  his  opponents  to  utter  rout.  Ifcrnnni  was  first 
acteil  in  February  1830.  Long  before  the  representation 
began,  every  part  of  the  theatre  was  crammed  by  artists, 
lk)hemians,  llomanticists  of  every  shade,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  unfortunate  partisalis  of  the  cla.ssical  school,  nicknjimed 
perruqucs,  periwigs,  whom  this  quaint  outcome  c»f  the  new 
school  was  intended  to  astonish.  The  young  Parisians,  who 
had  by  this  time  begun  to  make  Hugo  their  idol,  took  up 
the  quarrel  with  enthusiasm ;  and  they  now  formed  a  new 
club, /«  Petit  CVnoc/c,  which  pushed  to  the  point  of  ridicule 
the  revolution  commenced  by  its  prototypa 


§  2.   Tmk  Ports  of  thk  IJomantic  School. 

Victor  Hugo  was  the  son  of  an  old  republican  soldier  win 
had  rallied  to  the  Empire,  and  of  a  h-yitimist  ninthfr,  tho 
daughter  of  a  shif»owner  of  Nant«'s.  He  was  l»orn  at 
Besanqon,    where   general    Jo4ei»h-lA-op(jld-.Sigi.sbeit    Hugo 
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commanded  the  garrison.  For  seven  years  the  boy  travelled 
from  place  to  place  with  his  parents  ;  but  in  1809  Madame 
Hugo  settled  with  her  children  at  the  convent  of  the 
Feuillautines,  in  Paris,  wliilst  the  father  resided  at  Madrid 
as  Master  of  tlie  Eoyal  Household.  There,  in  1811,  the 
general's  family  joined  him ;  but  the  incompatibility  of 
political  opinions,  which  had  long  existed  between  tlie  parents 
of  the  poet,  ended  at  last  in  open  rupture ;  and  shortly  after 
the  first  Restorution  General  Hugo  separated  from  his  wife, 
and  deprived  her  of  the  care  of  her  children.  The  young 
Victor,  throughout  these  eventful  years,  in  which  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  life  had  been  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
plastic  mind,  had  displayed  a  precocious  talent,  and,  much 
against  his  father's  will,  spent  every  leisure  moment  in  com- 
posing verses  and  romances.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote 
a  drama,  Artamiiic,  to  celebrate  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI 1 1., 
ami  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  an  accessit  for  a  poem 
on  the  Advantages  of  Study,  in  competition  for  a  prize  of  the 
Academy.^  It  was  not  until  1819  that  General  Huf^o  con- 
sented that  his  son  should  pursue  his  natural  bent ;  and  the 
youDg  poet  now  threw  himself  into  his  career  with  enthusiasm. 
His  first  efforts  were  made  chiefly  through  the  newspapers, 
where  his  vigour,  his  brilliancy,  and  the  notable  it  not  always 
sustained  grandeur  of  his  ideas  at  once  attracted  attention. 
He  was,  to  begin  with,  very  naturally  a  royalist,  and  he 
celebrated,  in  poems  rivalling  the  Mcssiaienncs  of  Delavigne, 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  the  lievolution. 
One  poem  in  particular,  on  the  reception  into  heaven  of 
Louis  XVIL,  secured  for  him  the  special  favour  of  the  king 
and   the   monarchical  party.     At  this    crisis^   a  love   affair 

1  It  is  said  ho  would  have  received  the  prize,  but  for  an  allusion  to  l;is 

age— 

"Moi  qui,  fuyant  toujours  les  cites  et  les  cours, 

De  trois  lustres  a  peine  ai  vu  finir  le  cours." 
*  When  Tictor  Hufro  was  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
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intervciiod,  and  did  much  to  give  to  Victor  Hugo,  or  at  least  to 
develope  in  him,  the  ultra-ronianticism  which  has  ever  since 
been  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  lady's 
friends  ft>i!jade  her  intercourse  with  Hugo,  The  latter,  in  the 
midst  of  his  melancholy  work,  wmte  two  weinl  romanre*, 
Buff-Jnrrjnl,  in  which  one  of  the  heroes  is  a  i-eptlhnt  noijrt), 
Habibrah  ;  and  Hi'U  of  Icclmul,  which  S;iinie-IVMive,  already 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  declares  to  have  ln-.n  an 
allegory,  intended  to  be  understood  only  by  his  inamoratn. 
Han  is  a  hideous  ogre,  living  in  the  ruins  of  Arbar  in  the 
company  of  a  congenial  bear,  and  was  drawn  as  a  tvpe  of 
the  oljstacle  to  the  lover's  attachment.  The  lovei-s  them- 
selves are  represented  by  Ethel,  who  falls  into  the  oj^re's  ]V)W('r, 
and  OrdtMif r ;  and  wf  can  i)erceive  already  the  dramatic 
streni;th,  and  the  talent  and  fancy  for  depicting  fuivible  con- 
ti-jf^t-;,  in  the  elaboration  of  this  lucid  idea. 

In  1822  the  obstacle  w;is  removed,  chiefly  by  llngo'.s 
literary  success  and  incrsased  income  ;  and  the  maninge  was 
])ermitted.  The  ]»'»et,  encouingt-d  by  Chateaubriiiinl  and 
])atroiii.s'»d  by  the  court,  had  founde«l  a  liUMary  Cnnstrvatrin-, 
which  was  fairly  successful  from  a  commercial  |)i»int  of  view  ; 
and,  moreover,  Louis  XV'III.,  alx)nt  this  time,  did  hinisidf 
the  honour  to  confer  a  pr'Msi(»n  on  the  jKJPt.  A  friend  and 
old  schoolfcllrtw  of  the  latter's,  lotion,  had  hem  coiidcmiM'd 
to  death  in  contumaciam  for  his  share  in  n  conspiracy  against 
thn  Govern nient,  and  Hugo  wrote  to  the  mother,  ottering  her 
son  an  asylum.  "  I  am  too  much  of  a  royalist,"  he  sai«l.  "for 
th'Mii  to  think  of  seeking  him  in  my  moms."  The  htttr  was 
opffi' d  in  th»?  post-otfici! ;  the  king  saw  it,  and  Im-  i»ave  the 
writer  the  ue.xt  pension  on  the  civil  lint  that  fell  vacant, 
lingo's  fame  spread  qnirkly,  autl  his  fiiends  increasril.  It 
was  now  that  the  literary  r/.nninn.H  began,  of  whieh  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  his  little  honw?  in  the  Kiie  Vangirard 
was  fre(iuented  by  men  like  de  Vigny,  SaiTite-IkMive,  the  two 
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•Deschamps,  Guiraud,  and  de  Beauchesne.  Amongst  them 
they  agreed  that  a  fresh  departure  in  poetry  was  ahsolutely 
required  ;  and  it  was  from  the  year  1824  tlmt  Victor  Hugo 
began  to  enunciate  his  new  ideas. 

It  was  in  the  year  1828  that  Victor  Hugo  produced  a 
volume  of  poems,  the  Orientales,  which  fully  illustrated  in  the 
lyric  vein  tlie  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  and  insisted 
upon.  Politics,  tlie  poetry  of  melancholy,  are  here  completely 
laid  aside  ;  in  their  place  we  have  sparkling  beauties  of  con- 
ception, of  style,  of  colouring.  It  is  for  the  first  time  the 
inspired  poet  whom  we  encounter ;  the  poet  who  holds  the 
hands  of  Byron  and  of  Swinburne,  who  was  in  fact  indebted 
to  Byron  as  Swinburne  was  to  be  indebted — and  was  to  boast 
of  his  indebtedness — to  him.  The  same  ardent  spirit  is 
manifested  in  his  Autumn  Leaves,  published  in  1831 — a  spirit 
which  the  poet  has  described  in  the  latter  volume,  in  verses 
which  have  all  the  elevation  of  an  old  Hebrew  seer,  carried 
away  in  tlie  magnification  of  his  own  office. 

"  It  is  that  glory,  love,  to  live,  to  die. 
Waves  that  unceasing  follow  Avaves  that  fly, 
Each  breath,  each  ray  of  light,  or  good  or  ill, 
Cause  my  dear  crystal  soul  to  shine  and  thrill. 
Soul,  thousand-tongued  soul,  Avhich  God,  Avliose  praise  I  sing. 
Midmost  lias  placed  to  echo  everything."  ^ 

To  the  novels  and  the  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  return.  Amongst  his  poems,  published 
subsequently  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  Songs  of 
Tvnlight  (1835),  Rays  and  Shadows  (1840),  Inner  Voices,  The 
Chastisements  (1853),  Contemplations  (1856),   The  Legend  oj 

^  "  C'est  que  Famonr,  la  toinbe,  et  la  gloire,  et  la  vie, 
L'onde  qui  fuit,  par  I'onde  incessaiiiinent  suivie, 
Tout  souffle,  tout  rayon,  ou  propice  ou  fatal, 
Fait  reluire  et  vibrer  mon  ame  de  cristal, 
Jlon  ame  aux  mille  voix,  que  le  Dieu  que  j'adore, 
Mit  au  centre  de  tout,  com  me  un  echo  sonore," 
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Centuries  (1859),  of  which  the  second  part  has  just  appeared, 
the  Smg  of  the  Streets  and  of  the  Woods  (1865),  and  The 
Terrible  Year  (1872). 

Some  of  the  works  mark  notable  changes  in  the  poet's 
mind.  Compare,  for  instance,  tlie  *So7i//«  0/  Twilight  with  The 
Terrible  Year,  and  it  seems  as  if  tliese  poems  were  by  two 
different  hands.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  alhido  to  those 
productions  of  Victor  Hugo  tliat  were  posterior  to  1848  ; 
this  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  assigned  giound  ;  and,  how- 
ever tempting  it  may  be  to  dilate  upon  such  poems  as  the 
Legend  of  Ci'ntnries  and  Chastiscjuent,  that  is  iijion  the  loftiest 
expression  of  this  lofty  genius,  we  have  quite  enough  to  deal 
with,  fur  Victor  Hugo  was  as  prolific  as  he  was  precocious. 
His  lyre  seemed  to  possess  all  strings ;  he  could  render  the 
harsh  accents  of  war  and  tempests,  and  tlie  tender,  dreamy 
love  of  the  most  graceful  lyri.sm.  The  public  at  large  know 
Victor  Hugo  rather  as  the  Michel  Angelo  of  modern  litera- 
ture, as  the  powerful  exponent  of  deep  and  noble  thoughts. 
This  aspect  of  his  poetical  talent  has  thrown  a  shadow 
over  the  softer  accents  of  his  voice,  over  those  delightful 
pieces  of  joy  and  melancholy,  than  which,  in  their  own  way, 
there  are  none  nobler  in  any  literature.  The  following 
verses  from  one  of  his  early  productions,  in  the  Songs  of 
Twilight,  are  a  very  fair  instance  of  this  charming  mood,  which 
seerns  to  have  preceded  the  njore  mature  and  luxuriant  phase 
of  Hugo's  career,  as  spring  precedes  summer  ; — 

"  If  some  fragrant  lawn  he  found, 
By  dews  of  Heavrn  blest, 
Where  are  f^ei-ii  tin-  whole  year  mtind 
Flowers  in  Wauty  drest ; 
Where  rose,  pink,  and  liUrs  r.ur, 
All  in  rich  jirofusion  are, 
I  would  make  a  pathway  there, 
Where  your  foot  hIiouM  rest 
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"  If  there  be,  that  well  can  love 
Some  devoted  hreast, 
Which  all  honour  doth  approve, 
And  the  base  detest ; 
If  that  bosom  always  beat, 
To  perform  heroic  feat, 
There  I  find  a  pillow  meet, 
Where  your  brow  should  rest. 

"  If  a  dream  of  love  there  be, 
By  all  sweets  possest, 
Where  each  fleeting  hour  we  see 
Whatsoe'er  is  best ; 

Dream  God  hallowed,  bright,  and  kind. 
Where  the  soul  to  soul  is  joined, 
There  a  shelter  Avould  I  find, 
Where  your  heart  should  rest."  ^ 

Hays  and  Shadoivs,  written  five  years  later,  contains  some 
of  Victor  Hugo's  most  brilliant  feats  of  versification;  but 
already  the  poet's  thoughts  are  becoming  more  serious. 
However,  although  his  genius  has  constantly  ascended,  as 
far  at  least  as  this  book  has  to  deal  with  him,  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  said  that  the  Hugo  of  1830  is  un- 
worthy of  the  Hugo  of  the  most  brilliant  times.  His  Odes 
and  Ballads  contained  some  of  his  first  lines,  written  long 
before  he  was  twenty  ;  and  yet  therein  are  found  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  order,  and  verses  as   majestic,  as  ele- 

^  "  S'il  est  un  charmant  gazoii  Si  toujours  ce  noble  sein 

Que  le  ciel  arrose,  But  pour  uu  digne  dessein  ! 

Ou  brille  en  toute  saison  J 'en  veux  faire  le  coussin 

Quelque  fleur  eclose,  Ou  ton  fron  t  se  pose  ! 
Oil  Ton  cueille  a  pleine  main 
Lis,  che\Tefeuille  ou  jasmin, 


S'il  est  un  reve  d'amour 
Parfnine  de  rose, 


J 'en  veux  faire  le  cliemin,  . 

^v   .         •    ,  Ou  1  on  trouve  cliaque  iour, 
Ou  ton  pied  se  pose.  , 

Quelque  douce  chose  ; 

"  S'il  est  un  sein  bien  aimant  Un  reve  que  Dieu  benit, 

Dont  I'honneur  dispose  Ou  I'ame  a  I'ame  s'unit, 

Dont  le  ferme  devouement,  Oli  !  j'en  veux  faire  le  nid 

N'ait  rien  de  morose,  Oil  ton  coeur  sc  pose  ! " 
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vated  and  rhythmical,  as  the  ma<,Miificent  lines  of  Tht 
Legend  of  Centuries ;  witness  the  opening  stanzas  of  The  Two 
Islands : — 

"  There  are  two  isles  wliose  oceans  wide 
A  spacious  world  doth  separate, 
And  which  from  far,  frown  o'er  the  tide. 
Like  heads  of  giants,  gaunt  and  great ; 
And  loctking  on  their  summits  steep. 
You  guess  God  raise<l  them  from  the  deep, 

For  some  mysterious  dread  design, — 

Their  brows  with  l>olts  of  thun«ler  smoke, 

Tlu'ir  bare  sides  foam  with  ocean's  stroke, 

Their  breasts  volcanic  gmans  confine. 

"  These  isles,  where  ocean's  shattered  spray 

Upon  the  ruthless  rocks  is  cast. 
Seem  like  two  treacherous  ships  of  prey 

Made  by  eternal  anchors  fa.st. 
The  hand  that  settled,  bleak  and  black, 
These  shores  in  their  unpeopled  track, 

And  clad  in  fear  and  mystery, 
Perchance  thus  made  them  tempest-tom, 
That  Bonaparte  might  there  \w  born, 

And  that  Na|ioleoii  there  might  die. 

"  There  was  his  cradle,  there  his  tomb, 

'Tis  for  all  time  enough  to  say  ; 
A  world,  to  life  or  death,  may  come  ; 

These  words  shall  never  fade  away. 
Ujion  those  isles,  that  dismal  coa.st 
.Shall  come,  at  sunnimns  of  his  L'liK.^t, 

All  peoples  of  futurity  : 
Thunders  that  bla.st  tln-ir  riiirgetl  iorms, 
And  all  their  rorks,  and  all  their  st'imis, 

Nought  but  of  him  a  r<M:ord  be  "  ' 

'  "11  fHt  iltMix  llcH  (Innt  nil  nionil"!  (^n«'  Dicu  l>"i  tini  <I<m  !il.lm.-«i 
St'-jwinr  lea  <li'ux  Oc/nrin,  Pour  iin  fc>ntii<l.il>li'  <it .hhcIu  ; 

Et  qui  <lc  loin  ilominriit  I'oii'l  ,  \a-\\tj{  fr»nt)t  <le  ro\i\n  ilr  f«nnln-  fumo^ 

Corniiic  «l<<  ti'ti'H  <le  gt'-antK.  .">iii  li*ur»  lliiiirii  nun  In  nuT  icuuk-, 

Ou  divine,  en  %'oj*nnl  l«ur«  cfnie-%  Dc*  volcautgronJi-nl  Jautlrurielii. 
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In  all  these  lyrics,  excepting  perhaps  those  portions  of 
Odes  and  Ballads  that  refer  to  politics,  and  especially  to 
Napoleon,  there  is  not  a  discordant,  not  a  jarring  note  ;  who- 
ever can  understand  poetry  finds  there  treasures  of  pure  poetic 
feeling.  Had  Victor  Hugo  merely  confined  himself  to  art 
pure  and  simple  he  would  still  be  the  greatest  of  French 
lyric  poets.  But  his  talent  is  many-sided,  and  in  romance 
and  in  the  drama  he  has  left,  as  in  lyric  poetry,  indelible 
traces.  Every  genius  has  his  peculiarities  ;  the  most  pro- 
minent of  Victor  Hugo's  literary  preferences  is  his  love  for 
antithesis.  He  likes  to  soar  from  the  earth  to  the  sky,  from 
a  worm  to  a  star. 

"  Madam,  a  man  is  there,  in  the  shade,  under  your  feet, 
Who  loves  you,  lost  in  the  darkness  which  veils  him, 
Who  suffers,  an  earth-worm  in  love  with  a  star."  ' 

He  uses  antithesis  so  repeatedly,  that  in  other  hands  than 
his  the  practice  would  become  tedious.  That,  however,  is 
Hugo's  worst  fault.  His  poetry  always  interests  and  edifies  ; 
it  always  appeals  to  the  highest  feelings  of  nature,  and  the 
form  is  never  below  the  essence.  It  is  a  splendid  picture  in 
a  gorgeous  frame. 

After  Victor   Hugo,  we   naturally  turn  to  Alphonse  de 

"  Ces  lies  ou  le  flot  se  broie,  "  La  fut  son  berceau  !  La  sa  tombe, 

Entre  des  ecueils  decharnes,  Pour  les  siecles,  e'en  est  assez  ; 

Sont  comme  deux  vaisseaiix  de  proie,  Cesmots,  qu'iin  mondenaisseou tombe, 

D'une  an  ere  eternelle  enchaines.  Ne  seront  jamais  effaces. 

La  main  qui  de  ces  noirs  rivages,  Sur  ces  iles  a  I'aspect  sombre 

Disposa  les  sites  sauvages,  Viendront,  a  I'appel  de  son  ombre, 

Et  d'effroi  les  voulut  couvrir,  Tous  les  peuples  de  I'avenir  ; 

Les  fit  si  terrible  peut-etre,  Les  foudres  qui  frappent  leurs  cretes, 

Pour  que  Bonaparte  y  put  naitre,  Et  leurs  ecueils,  et  leurs  tempetes, 

Et  Napoleon  y  mourir !  Ne  sont  plus  que  son  souvenir." 

1  "  JIadame,  sous  vos  pieds,  dans  I'ombre,  un  bomme  est  la, 
Qui  vous  aime,  perdu  dans  la  nuit  qui  le  voile  ; 
Qu;  souffre,  ver  de  terre  amoureuse  d'une  etoile. " 
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Lamartine.^  The  poet,  wlien  quite  young,  read  Berquin, 
Feuelon's  Telcmachus,  Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre,  tlie  Bible 
abbreviated,  and  a  translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered; 
and  the  influence  which  these  books  exercised  on  his  youtliful 
mind  seems  never  to  have  abandoned  liim.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  lie  left  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  began  to  study  the  modern  poets,  who  "  feel, 
think,  love,  sing,  as  we  think,  love,  sing.  Me  men  of  modern 
days  :  Tasso,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Sliakspeare,  Milton,  Chateau- 
briand, and,  above  all,  O.ssian,  that  poet  of  the  vague — that 
northern  Dante,  as  great,  as  majestic,  as  supernatural  as  tiio 
l)ante  of  Florence,  and  who  draws  often  from  his  i)liantomscries 
more  human  and  more  liearlrending  than  those  of  the  heroes  of 
Homer."-  Lamartine  appears  to  have  shared  with  Napoleim 
this  excessive  admiration  for  Mac]>herson's  Ossian.  For 
nearly  three  years  he  remained  in  Italy,  and  only  returned  to 
his  native  country  in  tiie  year  1814.  In  1820  he  published 
his  first  volume  of  poetry,  the  Poetical  Meditations,  which  met 
with  a  great  and  deserved  success.  They  are  original,  eh-gant 
in  form,  and  filled  with  partly  religious,  partly  melancholy 
thoughts,  wliich  at  that  time  had  the  charm  of  novelty.  The 
Ode  to  Manoel  and  the  Ode  to  Boiiald  were  admired  by  all 
true  lovers  of  lyric  poetry  ;  whilst  the  rising  generation  fell 
into  enthusiasm  over  such  harmonious  elegies  as  Isolation,  the 
Vale,  the  Autumn,  and,  above  all,  over  the  Lnkr^  w  hi(  h  has 
been  called  "a  work  of  unhoped-for  perfection,  a  profouiul 
and  limpid  union,  an  image  found  once,  and  recognised  by  all 
hearts."  A  few  days  alter  the  piiblication  of  the  }fcditntio}i8, 
he  married  a  young  Engli.sh  lady,  and  published  in  1823  Ids 
New  Me<litationft,  which  wa.s  not  so  well  received  as  his  earlier 
volume,  but  whicli  contains,  nevertheless,  sonje  of  the  best 
lyric  poems  v,ritt<'n  in  French,  and  one  ode.  On  Bonaparte, 
which   possesses   great   depth,    and   sometimes   reaches    the 

>  17001869.  '  ConJiiUnrf*,  L  1. 
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sublime.  His  Death  of  Socrates,  a  poetical  imitation  of 
Plato's  Fha'do,  and  a  charming  poetical  epistle  to  Casimir 
Delavignc,  had  -already  made  their  appearance,  when  he  sent 
into  the  world  The  Last  Sonrj  of  Childe  Harold,  a  proof  of  his 
admiration  for  Lord  Byron,  and  in  which,  whilst  speaking  of 
Italy,  he  said  :  "  Pardon  me,  shades  of  Kome,  if  I  am  going  to 
seek  elsewhere  men  and  not  human  dust."  This  gave  offence 
to  an  Italian  exile,  Colonel  Pepe,  and  a  duel  took  place,  which 
ended  in  a  reconciliation. 

He  remained  five  years  at  Florence  as  charr/4  d'affaires, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1829.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  ;  a  little  after 
appeared  the  Poetical  and  Relifjious  Harmonics,  which,  though 
admired  by  many,  seem  rather  diffuse.  To  use  his  own 
words — 

•'  My  soul  has  tlie  eye  of  an  eagle,  aud  my  strong  thouglits, 
Flying  like  arrows  to  the  goal  of  their  desires, 
Each  time  Avhen  my  heart  heaves,  more  eager 
Than  the  doves  of  the  forests, 
Ascend,  ascend  always,  replaced  by  others, 
And  never  descend  again."  ^ 

After  the  July  Kevolution,  de  Lamartine  went  to  the  East, 
and  one  year  after  his  return  published  (1835)  in  prose,  his 
Bemembranccs,  Impressions,  TJionghts,  and  Landscapes  during 
a  Voyage  in  the  East,  in  w^hich  splendid  descriptions  often 
take  the  place  of  accuracy  and  observation.  This  was  followed 
by  Jocehjn,  a  poem.  Jocelyu,  a  youth  destined  to  become  a 
priest,  meets  during  the  Kevolution,  amidst  the  Alj^ine  moun- 
tains, Laurence,  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth  ;  love  springs  up 

^  "  Mon  ame  a  I'oeil  de  I'aigle,  et  mes  fortes  pen.sees, 
Au  but  de  leurs  desirs  volent  comme  de.s  trait.s, 
Chaque  fois  que  mon  sein  respire,  plus  pressees 
Que  les  colombes  des  forets, 

Montent,  montent  toiijours,  par  d'antres  remplaceea, 
Et  ne  redescendent  jamais." 
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ill  their  hearts,  but  an  unforeseen  circumstance  sej^aratea 
tliem,  Jocelyn,  after  having  taken  lioly  orders,  sees  I^u- 
rence  amidst  the  dissipations  of  tlie  capital,  and  ayain  uheii 
she  is  dying  in  a  cottage  in  the  mountains,  wliere  he  buries  her 
in  the  same  grotto  which  sheltered  their  chaste  loves.  The 
personages  are  drawn  gracefully,  in  lather  vague  outline, 
but  the  poem  is  crowded  with  pure  sentiments  and  gmnd  de- 
scriptions. In  1838  appeared  another  poem.  The  Fall  of  an 
Anrjd,  crowded  witli  the  stningest  fancies,  and  the  most 
gigantic  and  eccentric  comparisons,  which  contains  also 
some,  but  not  many,  beauties  of  the  fii-st  order.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  is  Oriental,  and  something  like  Moore's 
Lalla  liookh.  His  last  poems,  the  Poetical  Mi<sinf/s,  want 
th;it  spirit  and  elegance  wiiich  distinguished  his  earlier  vt-rse. 
In  a  literary  record  we  have  no  need  to  mention  the  political 
opinions  and  changes  of  ^I.  de  Lamartine  ;  but  his  speeches 
delivered  in  tiie  different  Chambers  have  always  been  con.si- 
dered  very  eloquent,  and  one  of  them,  uttered  on  the  '2o[\\  of 
February,  1848,  is  said  to  have  allayed  the  fury  (jf  an  e.xcited 
mob.  M.  de  Lamartine  has  also  written  several  tales  in  prose, 
edited  two  monthly  reviews,  Tlie  Couiisclloi'  of  the  J'cople 
(1849-1852),  and  n>-  Civiliser  (1852-1856),  and  published 
during  several  years  a  Familiar  Course  of  Literature,  \\h\ch, 
begun  in  185G,  had  a  legitimate  and  well-deserved  success. 
His  tragedy  in  verse,  Toi/ssaint  Lourerture,  met  with  little 
favour  when  it  was  jilayed  in  1850.' 

L«!t  us  give  as  a  sample  of  Lamartine's  poetry   a  single 
Meditation  : — 

"  Patfrnal  valrs,  ji<n>i  (<it,  ami  piiMsani  in-m. 
Hani  by  the  woods  hung  on  the  mountain  l)ro\v, 

>  The  »H-st  kown  of  his  Tnlf*  are  A'-i/jAaW  (18<9),  Gencviirt  (18r.l).  The 
StonrcuUer  of  Saint-Point  (I'-ill ),  ami  Orttzitlla  (1852),  H<-  nliio  |.uliliHli.il  hi* 
ConJiiUnces  (\8i9),  Xew  CvnjUeuccs  (ISfil),  mi'l  n  \rir  J.  w,i„-  ..■  the  Hiut 
(1853). 
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Seems  your  low  roof,  by  ivy  tufts  concealed, 
A  nest  beneath  a  bough  ; 

"  Ye  lawns  Avith  intersecting  streams  and  shade 
Porch  where  my  father,  honoured  far  and  nigh 
Told  his  fat  herds  returned  from  grassy  glade, 
Throw  wide  your  gates.  .  .  .  'Tis  I. 

"  Here  rustic  gods,  to  make  their  home,  rejoice ; 
I  hear  a  horn  blare  from  the  turret  Avails ; 
The  air  seems  laden  Avith  a  tearful  voice, 
"Which  my  young  days  recalls. 

"  To  thee,  my  childhood's  cradle,  I  return 
Clinging  henceforth  to  thy  protecting  hearth  ; 
Cities  Avith  their  vain  opulence  I  spurn, 
I  had,  midst  shepherds,  birth. 

'•  A  child,  I  loved  far  over  the  plain,  like  these 
Till  eve  after  the  truant  lambs  to  look  ; 
And  then,  like  them,  to  wash  their  snowy  fleece 
In  pool  of  running  brook. 

"I  love  on  Avoodbine's  supple  chains  to  SAving, 
And  branch  on  brancli  to  climb  to,  Avhere  above 
First,  I  might  snatch  from  'neath  the  mother's  Aving 
Esrss  of  the  turtle-dove."  ^ 


-■oo^ 


1  < 


O  vallons  paternels  !  dowx  champs  !  humble  chaumiere 
Au  borcl  penchant  des  bois  suspenJue  aiix  coteanx, 
Dont  I'humble  toit,  cache  sous  les  touffes  de  lierre 
Eessemble  au  nid  sous  les  raraeaux  ! 

"  Gazons  entrecoupes  Je  ruisseaux  et  d'ombrage  ! 
Seuil  antique  ou  mon  pere,  adore  comme  un  roi, 
Comptait  ses  gras  troupeaux  rentrant  dn  paturage, 
Ouvrez-vous  !  ouvrez-vous  !  c'est  moi. 

"  Voila  du  Dieu  des  champs  la  rustique  denieure ; 
J'entends  I'airain  fremir  au  sommet  de  ces  tours ; 
II  semble  qui  dans  I'air  une  voix  qui  me  pleure 
Me  rappelle  a  mes  premiers  jours. 
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Alfred,  Count  de  Yigny/  already  referred  to  as  Laving 
come  uuder  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  born  three 
years  before  Victor  Hugo,  and  was,  like  the  latter,  a  roniancist, 
a  dramatist,  and  a  poet.  In  1822  appeared  liis  first  Poems; 
two  years  later  a  so-called  passion  play,  Eioa,  or  the  Sister  of 
the  Anr/cls.  The  same  year  which  saw  the  production  of  Cinq 
Mars  brought  to  light  also  his  first  volume  of  verse,  Poems 
Ancient  and  Modern  (1S2G},  in  which  "  Tlie  Deluge,"  "  Moses," 
and  "Florida"  were  nmch  admired.  The  Destinies  and  A 
Poet's  Journal  were  published  after  his  death  in  1864.  One 
of  the  sweetest  and  best  of  his  poems  is  "  The  Horn,"  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  tradition  of  Itolaiid  and  Cliarlemagne.  I 
will  give  but  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

"  I  love  througli  the  deep  woods  at  close  of  day, 
To  hfar  the  horn  sounding  the  stag  at  bay, 
Or  huntt-r's  farewell  note  which  echo  wake.s, 
Antl  tile  north  wind  through  all  tho  forest  takes. 

"  How  oft  li:iv.!  I  a  midnight  vigil  kept. 
And  smiled  to  hear  it,  yet  more  often  wept ; 
It  seemed  the  sound  jirophetic  which  of  old 
The  cnniing  deaths  of  paladins  foretold  .   .  . 

"  Oui,  j(i  r<>vii  n-*  a  tni.  IwnMU  do  moii  enfance, 
Kniliratiscr  jwur  janinis  tes  foyen  protertcurs  ; 
Loin  de  iiioi  le.s  litM  «'t  leiir  vaiiif  opuleticr, 
Je  suis  ne  parnii  Irs  pnstfiire  ! 

"  Enfant  j'ainiaii,  comme  ^iix,  k  miirre  dnns  la  |>Iaine 
Ja'h  agneMix,  pns  a  pan,  egnri-  jntiqn'aii  SMiir  ; 
A  rt'vrnir,  coinmf  oiix,  Imi^'iier  Irur  bliiiitlir  Inine 
Dnns  I't^u  rourantc  du  lavoir. 

"  J'ttimnis  i  me  «ii»p«ndre  onx  lianca  l<*glTP«, 
A  grnvir  dnnn  !••«  aim  dr  rnmonnx  en  rnineanx, 
Pour  mvir,  !<•  pn'mior,  aoui  I'nile  di*  lour*  iii^rM, 
!/<■«  U'ndn-H  ociifs  df«  toiitcreaus." 


'  1799-1863. 
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"  The  horses  halt  upon  the  mountain-brow 
Foam-wliitened  ;  'neath  their  feet  is  Roncevaux 
By  day's  last  dying  flame  scarce  coloured  o'er ; 
The  far  horizon  shows  the  flying  Moor. 

"'Seest  thou  nought,  Turpin,  in  the  torrent-bed?' 
'  I  saw  two  knights  ;  one  dying  and  one  dead, 
Both  crushed  'neath  a  black  rock's  vast  fragment  lie  ; 
The  strongest  holds  a  horn  of  ivory ; 
His  soul's  last  breath  twice  called  us  to  his  aid.' 

"  God  !  how  the  horn  wails  through  the  forest  glade  !"' 

The  youngest  of  the  poets  of  the  romantic  school  Avas 
Alfred  de  Musset,^  and  he  was  also  the  first  who  succumbed 
to  death.  He,  too,  was  a  dramatist  and  a  novelist  ;  and  he 
left  behind  him  the  Confession  of  a  Child  of  the  Age,  written 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  which  recalls  in  some  sort  the 
Confessions  of  Eousseau,  and  in  a  few  of  its  passages  is  as 
filthily  realistic.  In  fact  Musset's  father  had  been  a  literary 
disciple  of  Eousseau' s,  of  no  great  note  ;  and  the  influence  of 

^  "  J'aime  le  son  du  cor,  le  soir,  au  fond  des  bois, 
Soit  qu'il  cliante  les  plenrs  de  la  biche  aux  abois, 
Ou  I'adieu  du  chasseur  qiie  I'ecbo  faible  accueille 
Et  que  le  vent  du  nord  porte  de  feuille  en  feuille. 

"  Que  de  fois,  seul  dans  I'ombre  a  minuit  demeure, 
J'ai  souri  de  I'entendre,  et  plus  souveut  pleure  ! 
Car  je  croyais  ouir  de  ces  bruits  prophetiques 
Qui  precedaient  la  niort  des  paladiiis  antiques.  .  .  . 

"  Sur  le  plus  haut  des  nionts  s'arretent  les  clievaux  ; 
L'ecurae  les  blanchit  ;  sous  leurs  pieds,  Eoncevaux 
Des  feux  mourants  du  jour  a  peine  se  colore. 
A  riiorizon  lointain  fuit  I'etendard  du  More. 

*'  '  Turpin,  n'as-tu  rien  vu  dans  le  fgrid  du  torrent  V 
'  J'y  vois  deux  chevaliers  :  I'un  niort,  I'autre  expirant. 
Tous  deux  sont  ecrases  sous  una  roche  noire  ; 
Le  plus  fort,  dans  sa  main,  eleve  un  cor  d'ivoire. 
Son  ame  en  s'exhalant  nous  appela  deux  fois.' 

"  Dieu!  que  le  son  du  cjr  est  triste  au  fond  des  bois !" 

2  1810-1857. 
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the  eighteenth  century  romancist  was  strong  upon  tl>e  voun<^ 
romancist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  genius  of  de  Musset 
was  more  unbalanced,  more  ill-regulated  than  that  of  anv  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  "  he  was  the  merry  and  capricious  Ariel, 
taking  it  into  his  head  here  and  there  to  play  the  part  of 
Caliban  ;  he  was  the  sly  Puck,  taking  delight  in  the  ass's  head 
of  Titania's  lover.  The  utmost  of  which  the  mind  is  capable 
in  suddenness,  caprice,  and  pr«jnu.scuity,  seemed  to  comjx)se 
his  essence  ;  the  grotesque,  the  quaint,  the  impossible  welled 
within  him  every  instant  with  the  most  charming  inspiration.?, 
and  formed  the  many-coloured  ti.ssue  of  his  style.  There  was 
in  him  something  of  the  agile,  loose,  adorably  impertinent. 
Like  the  teasing  gnat  of  la  Fontaine,  his  hajtpiness  was  in 
making  the  Qld  classic  lions  fume  learnedly.  Manifold,  invul- 
nerable, he  copied  now  the  fre.sh  attractiveness  of  Mathurin 
iJegnier  [don  Paez),  now  the  passion  of  Faust  (T/ic  Cup  mid 
the  Lips),  sometimes  the  glowing  pictures  of  Parisina,  Lara, 
Tlie  Cormir  (Portia),  more  frequently  the  epic  zig-zags  o(  Don 
Jiian  (XamouJia);  whilst,  a  rival  of  Marivaux,  he  brought  to 
the  ThMtre  Fra}i^ai.<i  his  delightful  Caprices!''^  His  Ballad  to 
the  Moon,  a  j^arody  of  the  romantic  school,  was,  in  its  time, 
sung  all  over  Paris.' 

De  Mus.set's  earliest  production  was  a  volume  of  poems, 
tlie  Tales  of  Spain  and  Italy  (1830).  Perhaps  his  master- 
piece in  vei-se  is  Bulla,  which  appeared  in  1835  in  the  columns 
of  the  Bcvuc  drs  Deux  }fondrs ;    though  the  Xights,  which  fol- 

'  Dciriogcot,  llUtuirf  de  la  litterature /rancour,  p.  B40. 

'  "  C'tt.-iit  <iniis  la  uuit  bruiiu  *'  N'cs-tii  rien  t|u'un<-  Ik>ii1<', 

Sur  uii  flcKiher  jaiini  Qu'uii  grand  faiuhfux  Men  gnu, 

I^  lun**,  Qui  roulc 

Comme  uri  jKnut  .siir  un  i  .   .  .  Sans  (wtti-s  i-t  sans  hnu  T 

I-ls-tu  I'uiil  (lu  I'iel  Uirgne  7  Qui  t'uvait  ([-borgncc 

Qutl  chtTuhin  «afurJ  L'autrc  niiit  T     Tetai«-tu 

Nou.t  lorgne  Cognve 

8oaa  ton  himm^uu  blalard  I  A  ^uelipir  arbf  pointu  ?  " 
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lowed  soon  after,  contain,  as  do  also  his  minor  poems,  many- 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  have  secured  to  him  a 
more  than  ephemeral  fame.  Eolla  is  half  Faust,  half 
Manfred — 

"  Of  all  the  rakes  in  that  city  of  the  world 
In  whicli  license  is  the  cheapest  drug, 
The  oldest  in  vice,  and  the  most  prolific — 
To  wit,  Paris — the  greatest  of  rakes 
^Yas  Jacques  Eolla." 

Yet  no  ordinary  debauchS,  for  the  heart  of  humanity  stirred  his 
own  heart  at  its  deepest ;  and  Eolla  was  not  merely  vicious, 
but  he  carried  in  his  soul  the  Nemesis  of  his  vice. 

"  He  took  three  purses  of  gold,  and  for  three  years 
Lived  in  the  sunlight,  without  dreaming  of  laws  ; 
And  never  did  child  of  Adam,  beneath  the  sacred  light, 
Display  on  earth,  from  the  rising  to  tlie  setting  sun, 
A  greater  scorn  of  men  and  of  laws."  ' 

But  he  was  not  completely  happy  in  his  enjoyment,  for  his 
mind  had  a  Byronic  background  ;  and  he  instinctively  felt 
that,  as  soon  as  the  cup  of  pleasure  was  exhausted,  a  terrible 
recompense  would  follow,  and  would  be  administered  by  his 
own  hand.  Xow  the  poem  takes  a  wider  sweep  :  A  den  of 
infamy  is  before  us,  and  its  inhabitants  are  drawn  with 
horrible   fidelity,  reminding   one   of  similar   descriptions   of 

^  "  De  tous  les  dcbauclies  de  la  ville  du  moiide 
Oil  le  libertinage  est  a  nieilleiir  inarche, 
De  la  plus  vieille  en  \iw  et  de  la  plus  feconde, 
Je  veux  dire  Paris— le  plus  grand  debauche 
Etait  Jacques  Holla. 

II  prit  trois  bourses  d'oi-,  et,  durant  trois  annees, 
II  vecut  au  soleil  sans  se  douter  des  lois  ; 
Et  jamais  tils  d'Adam,  sous  la  sainte  lumiere, 
N'a,  de  Test  au  coucliant,  proraene  sur  la  terre 
Un  plus  large  mepris  des  peuples  et  des  lois." 
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Eegnier.  An  innocent  girl  is  asleep  on  her  bed,  "a  girl  oi 
fifteen,  almost  a  young  woman  ;  .  .  .  the  small  cherubim  wlio 
watches  over  her  soul  doubts  if  he  be  her  brother  or  her 
lover."  ^  Tiie  mother  sits  by  her  siile  —  the  mother,  wholly 
bad,  the  slave  of  poverty,  and  of  him  wlio  lias  gold.  The 
idea  is  dwelt  upon  in  verses  of  infinite  pathos,  ])rolonged  to 
the  point  of  positive  pain.  The  man  and  the  gold  are 
ready,  and  the  bargain  is  made.  It  is  Kolla,  wlio  with  his 
last  coins  has  purchased  this  last  draught  of  worldly  bliss. 
The  time  has  come  to  wliicli  he  has  so  long  U)oketl  forward  ; 
it  is  the  penultimate  throb  of  his  existence,  and  he  has 
sworn  that  it  shall  be  the  deepest.  The  victim  loves  the 
betrayer — it  is  but  i)art  of  the  bargain  ;  and  again  the  ]»oet 
breaks  out  into  e.v<iuisite  pathos. 

"  Woman  I  strange  source  wlicncf  joys  ami  torture  rise  ! 
Mysterious  altar  wlii're,  in  sacrifice, 
We  hear  alternate  pravers  and  blasplieiiiitv-, ! 
Say  in  what  echo,  in  what  air  reside. 
Those  nameless  words  which  through  all  ages  bide. 
And,  though  but  ma<lness.  yet  five  thousand  years 
Have  hung  on  lover's  lips,  and  still  be  there,"  * 

'  "  \'\\  enfant  (le  quinze  ans — jiresque  une  jeuiic  fiiiinie  .  . 
\/i  pt'tit  cliurubin  qui  vfill«  nur  -son  unic 
Doute  s'il  est  son  fri.Te  ou  s'il  eat  son  aniant  .  .  . 
Si  ce  ti'est  jnu  ta  men*,  6  ]4lv  jcunc  fille. 
Quelle  est  done  cette  ft-nune  osHute  u  ton  clievet. 
Qui  rcf^anlc  I'tiorlof,'!-  et  I'dtre  qui  ptillc, 
Kn  8<-couant  la  tfte  et  d'un  «ir  inquict? 
Qu'attend-i'lle  si  t.inl  f — I'our  <jui,  si  c'est  t«  uifcre, 
S"en  \'a-t-elle  entr'ouvrir,  (lej)ui»  cjiielqiies  instants, 
Ta  |>orte  et  ton  haloon  ...  hi  ee  n'est  jMtiir  ton  i>ii\>  ? 
Et  ton  |>ire,  Marie,  est  mort  depuis  lon^'temps. 
Tour  qui  done  dea  flucoiis,  octte  tjibic  runinnt*-, 
Que,  de  ses  prupn-s  inainx,  elic  vicnt  de  8«'rvir  ? 
I'our  qui  done  ceti  flambeaux,  et  qui  douo  va  venir  f 

*  "  O  femtne  !  etntnge  objet  d«  joi«  et  de  MUp]dic«  • 
!klyiiterieut  autfl  oil,  datin  le  ucritiie, 
Oi:  cntend  tour  a  tour  blajqdK'-mer  et  prier  I 
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The  cup  is  quaffed  to  the  dregs  ;  tlie  long  soliloquy,  face  to 
face  with  death,  comes  to  an  end ;  Eolla  dies  by  the  side  of 
liis  niistross,  without  quailing,  without  hesitating  for  a  moment 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny.  It  is  a  sombre,  pitiful, 
lurid  picture — a  picture  which  could  not  have  been  drawn  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  for  lack  of  sufficient  depth  of  passion, 
and  by  no  one  else  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  lack  of  that 
very  chaos  of  tenderness  and  ungentle  strength  which  de 
Musset  possessed.  It  is  a  pictuie  revolting  but  startingly  true 
to  nature  in  most  of  its  details,  though  not  in  the  portraits  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  the  Avork  of  a 
genuine  poet. 

A  specimen  of  Alfred  de  Musset  in  a  sad  mood,  bearing 
for  its  title  Sur  uue  Mortc  may  interest  the  reader  : — 

"  She  might  be  lovely,  if  the  night 

Carved  in  some  chapel's  dark  recess, 
By  Buonarotti's  chilling  might, 
May  claim  the  praise  of  loveliness. 

"  Good  was  she,  if  it  goodness  reach 
To  give  an  alms  in  passing  by 
Without  one  feeling  look  or  speech. 
If  loveless  gold  be  charity. 

"  And  she  could  think,  if  that  you  deem 
In  soft  and  modulated  tone 
To  babble  like  a  ceaseless  stream  ; 

Is  proof  of  thought — else  had  she  none. 

"  She  used  to  pray,  if  two  fine  eyes, 

Now  coldly  fastened  on  the  gn  und, 
Now  raised  as  coldly  to  the  skies, 

Worthy  the  name  of  prayer  be  found, 

Dis-moi,  dans  qiiel  echo,  dans  quel  air  vivent-elles, 
Ces  paroles  sans  nom,  et  poiirtant  eternelles, 
Qui  ne  sont  qu'un  delire,  et  depuis  cinq  niille  ans 
Se  suspendent  encore  aux  levrcs  des  amants  ?" 
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"  She  would  have  smiled,  if  blighted  flower, 
Tliat  ne'er  expanded  to  the  sky, 
Could  open  to  the  general  j)Ower 
Of  winds  that  pass  it  heedless  by. 

"  She  might  have  wept,  if,  when  tlifn*  lay 
Her  hand  on  what  she  called  her  heart, 
She  e'er  had  felt  that  human  clay 

Softeneil  i)y  dews  the  heavens  impart. 

"  She  might  have  loved,  but  selfish  ]iride. 
Like  lamps  a  useless  light  that  hold. 
Standing  the  coffined  dead  beside, 
Guarded  her  heart,  .so  poor  anil  cold. 

"  She's  dead  ;   she  never  lived  ;   she  stopped 
At  seeming,  seemed  to  live,  though  dead. 
The  v<ilume  from  her  hand  she  droj»ped, 
From  which  no  single  word  she  read." ' 

In  the  following  veise.s,  dated  1840,  and  called  Sadness, 
de  Musset  depicts  himself;  and  a  luiuentable  picture  it 
is  : — 


'  "  Elle  etait  b«-lle,  si  la  N'liit 

Qui  dort  il.-ins  la  sombre  cliapellc, 

Oil  Michcl-Ange  u  fait  .son  lit, 
Immobile  jHUt  utrc  bi-lle. 

"  Elle  t-tuit  lK)iinc,  s'il  HuHit 

Qu'en   piw^iiit  la   main  s'ouviVft 
•loniif, 

San.s  que  DIj-u  n'ait  ripn  vii,  ricii  dit  ; 
Si  I'or  Aiinii  pitit-  fait  Taumdne. 

"  Elle  p«-n.<H>it,  .ti  lu  Yain  Imiit 
D'une  voix  (loijrc  ft  r-adciici'e, 

ComriK'  le  niiiwaii  qui  K"^Miit, 
I'eiit  faire  cruin-  a  la  jwiiwe. 

"  Elle  priait,  hi  deux  h<iiux  yeux, 
TaiitOt  .1'  utUirhant  ii  In  trrre, 

Tantdt  m-  l»vnnt  vem  Itii  rieux, 
ri-Hvciit  s'npiK-l>r  In  prii-TP. 


"  Elle  anrnit  .sfjuri,  si  la  n<nr 
Qni  ne  sVst  jHiint  ••|>anoiiic, 

Poiivait  s'oiivrir  ii  la  fr.ifilu'iir, 
Du  Vfut  (|iii  j>!ii»s'_'  ct  i(iii  Totiblie 

"  Elle  Rurait  pleiire,  si  »a  main, 
Sur  sf>ii  cfiiir  froidniHiit  iKi«R'e, 

Eftt  JADiai!)  dniih  TarpiU'  hiimaiii 
8fnti  la  (•(•l«»te  nwH-c. 

"Ellenuniit  aimc,  hi  rorffiieil, 
I'areil  a  la  liiuiiw  inutile 

Qu'dii  aliume  prJ^Hd'un  c<'r<?ucil 
N'edt  veilic  sur  ixm  itciir  »tvrile. 

"  Elle  Mt  morte  et  n'a  pfiint  vcou, 
Elle  faiMit  aetiiblnnt  de  virrv, 

De  »en  main»  est  lntii>ie  le  livr*?, 
Dana  le<|iiel  elle  n'a  ricn  lu." 
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"  I  have  wasted  my  strength  and  my  hfe  ; 
And  friends  have  left ;  and  my  heart  lias  died. 
I  have^no  longer  even  the  pride 
Which  gave  me  fame  in  a  worthless  strife. 

"  Yet  of  old,  long  since,  I  thought  to  tread 
In  the  noble  pathway  of  truth  and  right ; 
But  when  I  saw  »vhere  their  footsteps  led 
I  swerved  unequal  to  the  sight. 

"  Now  I  see  too  late,  they  must  prevail. 
And  all  who  quit  thorn  can  only  fail 
Of  all  that's  noble,  great,  and  wise  : 

"  God  calls  me  ;  and  I  have  nought  to  say. 
Not  a  plea  on  which  one  hope  to  stay, 
Save  that  some  tears  have  dimmed  my  eyes."  ^ 

Let  ns  take  liini  finally  in  a  lighter  mood.     Here  is  the 
Song  of  Fortunio,  from  the  Chandelier : — 

"If  you  think  I  shall  declare, 
Whose  love  I  seek, 
Not  for  a  kingdom  could  I  dare 
Her  name  to  speak. 

"(But  I  will  join  you  in  a  glee, 
If  you  think  meet, 
That  I  adore — that  fair  is  she 
As  is  the  wheat.) 

"  I  act  but  as  her  fantasy 
My  will  doth  stir. 
And  if  she  need  my  life,  then  I 
Can  give  it  her. 

* "  J'ai  peidii  ma  force  et  ma  vie,  "  Et  pourtant  elle  est  eternelle 

Et  mes  amis  et  ma  gaite  :  Et  ceux  qui  se  sont  passes  d'elle 

J'ai  perdu  jusqu'  a  la  fierte,  lei-bas  out  tout  ignore. 

Qui  faisait  croire  a  n,on  genie,  . .  ^.^^^ ^^^^,^^^  .^ ^.^^^^^ ^^^,^,^  ^^, j  ^..^^^^^^^^ 

"  Quand  j'ai  connu  la  A^erite,  Le  seul  bien  qui  me  reste  au  monde 

J'ai  cru  que  c'etait  uue  amie  ;  Est  d'avoir  quelquefois  pleure." 

Quand  je  I'ai  comprise  et  sentie, 
J 'en  etais  deja  degoute. 
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"  The  anguish  that  a  love  untold 
Makes  us  deplore, 
"Within  its  grasp  my  heart  must  fold 
Till  life  is  o'er. 

"  I  love  too  deeply  to  declare 
Whose  love  I  feel ; 
And  for  my  love,  can  die — but  ne'er 
IIlt  name  reveal."^ 

Undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  satirical 
poetry  after  the  llevolntion  of  1830  was  Auguste  Barbier.' 
Some  men  make  revolutions,- but  of  Barbier  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Revolution  made  him.  It  inspired  him  with  venge- 
ful strains  full  of  wild  patriotism,  that  have  only  been 
equalled  by  some  portions  of  Victor  Hugo's  Chastuicmcnts. 
One  should  read  Les  Jamhes  to  realise  to  what  height  of 
savage  grandeur  tlie  French  language  can  rise.  These  poems 
were  published  separately  in  1830  in  the  Heme  dc  Paris; 
the  most  conspicuous  for  beauty  of  form  arc  La  Cur^c, 
L'Emrui>\  and  La  J'opnlaril<f.  Thes«!  satires,  admirable  in 
style  as  well  as  magnificent  in  inspiration,  were  immediately 
recognised  as  the  work  of  a  great  poet.  Unfortunately 
Auguste  Barbier  did  not  justify  the  hopes  raised  by  this 
striking  dehut ;  his  second  publication,  //  Pianto,  is  not  com- 
parable to  Ij€s  Jamhes.  It  may  be  that  Barbitu-  was  unadapted 
for  any  other  style  of  poetry  than  satire.     For  unaccount- 

'"Si  vous  croycz  quo  jc  vais  dire  Kt  jo  pui.s,  .s'il  liii  faut  niu  vie, 

Qui  j'ose  aimer,  I^  lui  douuirr. 

Je  nc  «.urai».  pour  un  empire,  ..  ^^  ^,^  ^^.^^^  ^^,^„^  .^^^^^^ 

Vous  la  iiommer.  y^„,  f^,^  ^^„,r^j^^ 

*•  Nous  allons  chanter  4  ]a  rondo,  JVn    jwrte  lanu'  d<'chiruc 

Si  vous  voulvz,  JuiM|u'ii  niourir 

Que  je  Tadorc  it  quVlle  est  blonde        ..  jjai,  j  „i„,c  tn.p  in.ur  .,u.-  j-  die 
Comme  le.  bks.  ^^^j  ..^  ,i,,,^.^ 

'  Ju  fais  ce  que  mi  faiitai.Hio  Kt  jo  nux  niourir  i><>iir  ma  mia 

Vvut  ni'ordouner,  Saus  la  noniincr." 

»  1805. 
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able  reasons,  the  satirist  gave  no  further  signs  of  life  after 
the  strains  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  eventually  he  retired 
altogether  from  literature. 

Sainte-Beuve/  who  is  chiefly  known  as  a  literary  critic, 
and  whom  we  shall  meet  in  that  capacity  anon,  wrote  some 
poems,  Conmlations,  when  the  writer  was  twenty-six  years 
old ;  and  published  in  1837  Tliouglits  in  August,  which 
though  not  remarkable  as  triumphs  of  versification,  are 
elegant  and  worthy  of  being  read,  the  same  delicate  grace 
distinguishing  their  author  as  a  poet  which  has  earned  him 
high  fame  as  a  writer  of  prose.  He  had  already,  in  1829, 
published  a  volume  of  elegiac  poems  nnder  the  pseudonym 
of  Joseph  Delorme,  to  whom  he  attributed  them  as  posthu- 
mous remains.  Emile  Deschamps,^  who  was  also  a  drama- 
tist, wrote  French  and  Foreign  Sktdies  in  light  and  fluent 
verse;  whilst  his  brother  Antoni^  is  best  known  as  the 
skilful  and  not  ungraceful  translator  of  Dante,  and  as  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  refined  Studies  of  Itabi,  remini- 
scences of  his  sojourn  for  some  years  in  the  soutli  of  Italy, 
Th^ophile  Gautier,^  a  M'riter  of  romances,  voyages,  and 
general  essays,  a  literary,  dramatic,  and  art  critic,  is  also 
known  for  two  or  three  volumes  of  spirited  and  graceful 
verse  ;  The  Comedy  of  Death  (1838),  and  Enamels  and  Caw.eos 
(1852)  amongst  them.  Let  me  quote,  as  a  final  example  of 
the  Eomantic  school,  a  few  verses  from  a  tcrza  rima  of 
Gautier's — 

"  From  Sixtus'  fane  when  Michael  Angelo 
His  work  completed  radiant  and  sublime, 
The  scaflFold  left  and  sought  the  streets  below, 

"  Nor  eyes  nor  arms  would  lower  for  a  time  ; 
His  feet  knew  not  to  walk  upon  the  ground, 
Unused,  to  earth,  so  long  in  heavenly  clime. 

1  180-i-1869.  "^  1791-1871.  '^  1S00-1S69,  ■•  1811-1872- 
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"  Upwards  he  gazed  wliile  tliree  long  months  went  round, 
So  might  an  angel  look  who  should  adore 
The  dread  triangle  mystery  profound. 

**  My  brother  ]>oets  while  their  spirits  soar 
In  the  world's  ways  at  ever)'  moment  trip, 
Walking  in  dreams  while  they  the  lieavens  explore." ' 

'  "QiianJ  Miihel-Ange  cut  jieint  la  cliaiK-lle  Sixtine, 
Et  que  Je  I'efh.ifauil,  sublime  ct  radieux, 
II  fut  redesccndu  dans  la  cite  latine, 

*'  11  ne  ]>ou%-ait  baisser  ni  les  bras  iii  li-s  yeux  ; 
Ses  pieds  ne  .SJivaient  i>as  comment  manlier  siir  teire  ; 
II  avait  oublie  Ic  uondc  dans  les  cieux. 

"  Trois  grands  mois  il  garda  cette  attitude  austere, 
On  I'eftt  pris  ]>our  un  an^e  en  extxso  devant 
Le  saint  triangle  d'or,  au  moment  du  mystere. 

"  Frere,  voili  jMjurquoi  les  iK>etcs,  souvent, 

Buttent  a  chaque  pas  sur  les  chemins  du  monde  : 
Les  yeux  flchds  au  ciel,  ils  s'eu  ront  en  revant." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

§  1.  The  Ideas  of  the  Age. 

"We  have  seen  how  completely  the  poetry  and  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  France,  as  in  every  other  country 
of  Europe,  are  in  contrast  with  the  corresponding  literary 
forms  which  were  in  vogue  before  the  Revolution.  Let  us 
now  push  our  inquiries  farther  afield,  and  amongst  the  critics, 
the  philosophers,  the  dramatists,  the  novelists,  the  men  of 
letters  in  general,  endeavour  to  form  a  compreliensive  notion 
of  the  new  ideas  of  the  age.  For  the  literature  of  the  Empire 
had  revealed  nothing  more  clearly  than  this — that  new  ideas 
were  absolutely  necessary  if  letters  M'ere  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  degrading  condition  in  which,  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  they 
had  begun  to  move  round  and  round  upon  their  own  path  ; 
still  observing  the  worn-out  classical  forms,  but  apparently  in- 
capable, not  to  say  contemptuous,  of  novelty  in  conception. 
The  seventeenth  century,  the  age  of  authority  in  literature,  had 
been  brilliant  in  the  extreme  ;  the  eighteenth  century,  the  age 
of  scepticism,  had  also  had  a  special  brilliance  of  its  own  ;  the 
nineteenth  century,  destined  to  be  the  age  of  defiance,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  in  literature,  tlie  n)ost  brilliant  of  the 
three,  had  barely  revealed  its  character  befoi'C  the  close  of  its 
first  quarter.  "When  Beranger  had  written  his  Tioi  cVYvdot, 
de  Musset  his  Holla,  Hugo  his  Hcrnani,  Tliiers  and  Guizot 
their  first  historical  masterpieces,  the  present  century  may  be 
said  to  have  declared  what  it  was  to  be  for  France  and  for 
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literature.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  history  we  can  perceive 
that  there  had  been  premonitor}-  symptoms  at  a  much  earlier 
date  ;  and  of  course  the  turning-point  between  the  past  and 
present  is  not  to  be  arbitrarily  fixed  at  the  turning-point  of  the 
century.  It  was  at  the  IJcvolution  tliat  the  forefathers  of  the 
present  generation  of  Frenchmen  committed  themselves  to  a 
new  world  of  facts  and  ideas  ;  it  was  then  that  the  current 
epoch  of  literature  virtually  and  effectively  began.  We  have 
seen  it  in  the  theatre,  in  Chenier,  Ducis,  and  the  great  scenic 
interpretei-s.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  revival  of  Christian  devo- 
tion and  art,  in  Chateaubriand  and  others.  We  have  seen  it 
in  the  invasion  of  foreign  ideas  and  characters,  in  Madame  de 
Stael,  in  the  English  romancer  and  the  English  poet  of  de- 
fiance.^ The  same  influence,  anterior  in  its  source  to  the 
great  nineteenth  century  poets  and  historians  whom  we  have 
n)ost  recently  been  considering,  but  conteni|»oraneous  with 
tliem  in  its  etiects,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  writings 
of  such  men  as  Villemain  and  Sainte-Beuve,  of  Cousin,  Comte, 
and  Montalembert,  of  Balzac  and  George  Sand. 


§  2.  TuE  CniTics. 

The  three  famous  lecturers  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  whom  the 
University  of  Paris  revived  under  the  Ilestonition  all  its 
ancient  glories — Guizot,  Villemain,  and  Cousin — were  the  head 
and  front  of  the  comple.x  sclmol  of  thought  which  insjiired  the 
timid  goveriuuents  of  Ix>ui9  XVI II.  and  Charles  X.  with  so 
much  alarm.  Villemain*  wa.s  in  every  way  fitted  to  be  au 
apostle  of  innovation.  Himself  purely  classical  in  his  train- 
ing, in  his  intellectual  bent  and  fucultie.'*,  not  inferior  in  j>oint 
of  style  to  the  polished  writers  of  the  preceding  century,  he 

>  Scott  and  Byron.  *  i;»0-lS«9. 
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was  at  tlie  same  time  essentially  a  man  of  the  future  rather 
than  of  the  past  ;  l)old  in  tlie  acceptance  as  he  was  acute  in 
the  perception  -of  the  ideas  which  the  Eevolution  had  de- 
veloped. He  recognised  without  difficulty  the  Titanic  birth 
which  had  resulted  from  the  nuirriage  of  artistic  Christianity 
with  scientific  infidelity  :  and  instead  of  weakly  starting  back 
in  horror  at  the  portent,  he  saw,  before  tlie  majority  of  his 
contemporaries,  how  incalculably  the  world  might  profit  by 
wliat  it  certainly  could  not  suppress.  Burke  in  England,  and 
perhaps  Fontanes  in  France,  were  amongst  those  wiio  saw  the 
same  thing,  but  regarded  it  in  a  different  light.  Villemain 
was  disposed  neither  to  imitate  Burke  in  his  passionate  de- 
nunciations nor  to  assist  Fontanes — whose  pupil  he  had  been 
• — in  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  his  lectures  were  heard,  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  praised,^  sufficiently  attested  the  har- 
mony of  his  views  with  those  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen. 
Born  at  Paris  in  the  first  year  of  the  Eevolution,  Abel- 
Fran9ois  Villemain  was  not  of  an  age  to  commit  himself 
politically  before  the  Empire  had  made  circumspection  and 
patience  a  necessity.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary 
studies  ;  and  in  1812  his  Eulogy  of  Montaigne  was  crowned 
by  the  Academy.  The  like  honour  was  earned,  at  intervals 
of  two  3'ears,  by  a  discourse  on  The  Advantages  and  Incon- 
veniences of  Criticism,  and  a  Eulogy  of  Ifontcsquieu.  By  these 
works  he  had  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  party 
which  came  into  power  with  the  Eestoration  ;  and  in  1816  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  literature  at  the  University, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  lectures  were  suspended,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  Guizot  and  Cousin.  For  six  years  Ville- 
main cautiously  engaged  himself  in  politics,  and  was  appointed 
a  maitre  dcs  rcquetes.     As  Professor  he  delivered  the  most  suc- 

^  The  Glohe  spoke  of  Villemain's  lectures  as  "  one  of  the  most  important 
intellectual  events  of  the  epoch." 
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cessful  and  brilliant  lectures,  of  which  those  up  to  182G  are 
lost,  but  those  datiug  from  that  time  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished as  a  Course  of  French  Literature :  a  Picture  of  the  Eiyht- 
eenth  Century.     His  popularity  as  a  lecturer  was  great  ;  fur 
in  addition  to  a  vast  store  of  information,  clearly  and  har- 
moniously exposed,  he  had  ail  the  spirit  and  rem:  of  a  French 
orator,  and  the   many   points  of  his  style  were  stized  upon 
almost  before  they  were  uttered.     It  is  impossible  to  read  his 
literary  jutlgments  without  being  struck  by  his  ardent  love  of 
beauty  wherever  he  could  find  it,  and  by  a  serene  independ- 
ence and  coumge  of  thought,  which   rises  superior  both  to 
national  vanity  and  to  the  prevailing  fashions  of  his  day. 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  shoulil  not  repeat  the  well-known 
story  of  one  of  Villemain's  trium]>h.s  in  his  chair  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,    which    illustrates    not   only    his    command  over  his 
audience,  but  also  the  catholicity  of  his  literary  and  human 
sympathy.     It  was  at  a  time   when  the  Turkish  atrocities 
in  Cfri'ece  had  made  all  Europe  shudder  with  horror,  and  had 
cnlistcil  Byron  among.st  many  other  foreign  voluntot-rs  in  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  nationality.    Yillemain  was  comparing 
the  Jphifjenia  of  Euripides  with  that  of  Racine,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.    "  In  Kacine's  play,"  said  the  critic,  "  heroic 
manners  are  not  paint^^'d  in  all  their  simplicity.     Respect  for 
modern  etiquette  is  too  often  associated  with  the  eloquent 
e.\pression  of  pas-sion  ;  the  language  of  love  and  the  delicacies 
of  gallantry,  the  very  perfectness  of  diction  and  style  seem,  in 
spite  of  the  seduction  of  the  picture,  to  be  at  times  little  in 
harujony  with  the  spirit  of  a  subject  which  has  for  its  ilt'noue- 
vicni  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim."     llereupfui  the  lecturer 
translated  one  or  two  pas-sngea  of  the  Greek  phiy,  by  way  of 
contrast,  amidst  tiie  applause  of  iii.s  hearers.     IViling  himself 
suddenly  inspired  by  tiie  contact  of  his  literary  tlieme  with 
the  pn'.s.sing  que.stion  of  the  day,  Yillemain  bntke  out  int^*  a 
brief  rhapsotly  : — "  The  Iphigenias  of  modern  Greece  will  be 
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those  Christian  virgins  drowneu  beneatli  the  waves,  who,  in 
their  fresh  graves,  already  consecrated,  are  invoked  under  the 
name  of  virgin-iuartyrs  ;  the  heroes  which  that  country  will 
celebrate  shall  be  those  venerable  patriarchs,  basely  massa- 
cred, whose  shrouds,  torn  to  pieces  and  carried  about  over 
every  part  of  Greece,  have  served  as  a  talisman  tc  the 
warriors  of  Samos  and  of  Ispara." 

In  politics,  whilst  Villemain  was  distinctly  Liberal  in  his 
tendencies,  he  was  at  the  same  time  well  balanced  and  mode- 
rate, so  that  he  remained  on  fairly  good  terms  with  all  the 
successive  French  Governments,  from  the  first  Empire  to  the 
second.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France. 
At  the  Academy  he  had  succeeded  to  the  fauteuil  of  Fontanes 
as  early  as  1821,  and  in  1834  he  was  elected  as  its  perpetual 
secretary.  A  life  so  prosperous,  during  a  period  of  compara- 
tive peace  and  prosperity  to  France,  afforded  abundant  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  of  Villemain's  favourite  studies.  In  literatme 
he  followed  up  his  first  Course,  with  Studies  of  Ancient  and 
Foreign  Literature  (1846),  and  Select  Studies  on  Modern  Litera- 
ture (1857),  to  which  must  be  added  a  number  of  miscellane- 
ous essays  on  various  literary  and  allied  historical  subjects. 

The  general  spirit  pervading  the  literary  works  of  Ville- 
main as  a  whole  is  comprised  in  the  desire  and  the  attempt 
to  trace  the  origin  of  modern  language  and  literature  from  the 
ancient  classical  source  ;  or  rather,  the  origin  of  modern 
literature  and  language  in  France,  in  so  far  as  these  were  due 
to  the  classical  influence.  He  neglects  the  Teutonic  ideas, 
save  where  he  finds  them  already  developed  in  England  ;  and 
even  here  he  does  not  discriminate  them  from  the  neoclassi- 
cal  forms  and  developments  of  Western  Europe  in  general. 
Hence  his  inquiries  and  their  results  are  to  this  extent  partial ; 
but  partial  rather  in  the  scope  of  the  critic  than  in  his  con- 
clusions. He  does  not  build  on  his  facts  and  premisses  as 
though  he  were  building  on  something  wider  and  firmer ;  his 
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generalisations  appear  to  be  on  the  whole  true  and  valuable, 
because  he  has  known  of  how  much  his  materials  were  capable. 
Moreover,  his  inductions  are  attained  by  so  accurate  a  pro- 
cess, and  so  systematic  a  scale,  that  it  become.^  ea.sy  for  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  more  materials  to  extend  his  jjeneral- 
isations  and  to  enlarge  his  conclusions.^ 
A  French  critic  observes  : — 

"From  more  than  one  point  of  view,  the  litrrary  course  of 
Villenuiin  was  the  natural  complement  of  the  lii.storic:il  course  of 
Guizot,  and  the  philosophical  course  of  Cousin.  The  same  spirit 
of  confidence  in  human  reason  animated  these  tlin'c  courses  : 
literary  rationalism  corresponded  with  historical  rationalism 
and  philosophical  rationalism  ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  the  same 
spiritual  tendencies  made  themselves  felt  in  all.  Here  and  there 
in  the.-<e  lectures  intrutletl  a  point  of  o]i]iosition,  under  the  form 
of  epigrams,  brought  in  with  so  much  art,  and  so  carefully 
polishetl,  that  it  was  difficult  in  France,  that /rrmt/t'u/",  carping 
land  in  which  everything  is  forgiven  to  wit.  to  .show  annoyance 
with  a  man  who  interested  even  tho.se  against  whom  lie  dis- 
charged his  arrow.s.  The  pith  of  this  course  (Villemain's)  was  a 
broad  spirit  of  independence,  a  deej)  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
tlie  ancient  genius  added  to  a  sincere  admiration  for  intellectual 
]><»wer  wherever  it  nnght  be  fouml.  From  Yilleniain's  course, 
u.>  from  those  of  Guizot  and  Cousin,  the  young  men  of  the  age 
drew  their  supplies,  with  tliat  worship  of  idca.s  which  had  its 
nohility  oven  in  its  excesses,  that  self-reliance  and  that  l>ol»l  impar- 
tiality which  spring  from  the  compari.son  of  literatures.  It  was 
thus  that  the  h-ctures  of  tiie  ilhistriotis  professor  contrihnted  to 
tlie  mf>venietit  which  threw  literature  ujinn  the  path  of  innova- 
tions which  his  severe  ta.ste  wa.s  boinid  for  the  nir»8t  p.ait  to 
condeiiiti,  ina.smuch  as  they  rapidly  tended  to  pas.s  the  liiiiit«  «>f 
the  true  and  <»f  the  he.iutiful."  ' 

'  Villciiiniii  al.HO  wrote  11  Picture  of  ChrUtinn  EInqiience  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury{\^\^),  atiuliet  in  Modem  llittory  (1846).  n  Jlistvrif  0/ Orej/ory  I'll.  (185»), 
etc. 

*  A.  Xettoinent,  Uistoire  de  la  Uttdrature  fran^tse  $oiu  la  Jl^stau ration. 
vol.  ii.  p.  378. 

VOL.  IIL  2  A 
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Amongst  the  distinctively  literary  critics  >vlio  earned  tlieii 
first  celebrity  in  the  pages  of  a  newspaper,  and  of  whom 
several  have  obtained  a  more  than  journalistic  fame,  none  is 
more  eminent  than   Sainte-Beuve/  whom  we  have  already 
encountered  in  the  Cinadc  of  Victor  Hugo.    Charles  Augustiu 
Sainte-Beuve  was  born  at  Boulogne,  and  began  to  study  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  soon  discovered  that  his  forte  lay 
in  historical  and  literary  criticism.     He  was  little  more  than 
twenty  when,  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  he  found 
liimself  an  intimate  associate  of  the  romantic  school  of  poets, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Globe.     Like  many  another  man  of 
crenius,   whose   prose   was   destined   to   deliglit  his    contem- 
poraries, Sainte-Beuve  began  by  thinking  that  poetry  was  the 
special  form  in  which  it  behoved  him  to  cast  his  thoughts. 
Of  his  poems  w^e  have  already  spoken.     Tlie  measure  of  his 
critical    faculty    may    be  taken   in    a   work    published    in 
1828,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  most 
brilliant  and  caustic,   of  all  that  he  has  written.     This  was 
a   Historical   and    Critical  Sketch   of  French   Poetry   in   the 
Sixteenth  Century,  a  work  of  great  perspicacity,   dealing  in 
a  fresh    and  vigorous  style  with   the   age   of  Bonsard  and 
the  Pleiade.      Sainte-Beuve   treats   the   school   of   Pionsard 
and  du  Bellay  in  an  original  manner,   and   has    something 
more  in  view  than  merely  to    describe  and  to    criticise   it. 
The  founders   of  the   Pleiade,  it  will   be   remembered,   as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  task  of  reforming  and  re-integrat- 
ing the  French  language  ;  they  prided  themselves  on  restoring 
French  to  the  level  of  classical  tougue-s,  not  by  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  but  by  asserting  and 
illustrating    the    independence    of  the  national  idiom,  and 
proving  its  sufficiency  for  tlie  expression  of  a  lofty  poetic 
literature.     Sainte-Beuve  records  the  attempt  and  the  com* 
parative  failure  of  the  Pleiade  ;  and  then  he  strikes  out  for 
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himself  the  new  line  of  criticism  wliicli  coustitutos  tin; 
originality  of  his  ^vork.  He  regrets  the  failure  of  Ilonsurd 
and  his  friends  ;  he  follows  the  argument  of  Joachim  du 
Lellay  in  his  Defence  and  Illnslralion  uj'thc  French  Tontjue,  and 
counsels  his  own  age  to  take  up  tlie  ta.sk  where  the  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  left  it,  and  to  renew  tlio  Frcnch 
tongue  and  tlie  French  literature  in  the  form  which  they  liad 
sought  to  give  it.  He  believed  moreover — and  with  some 
reason — that  his  own  generation  liad  already  begun  to  go 
back  upon  tlie  aucicnt  scliool  of  poetry,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  rhythm  and  the  arts  of  composition.  "  As  for  the 
forms  of  speech  and  language,  there  was  less  whereby  wc 
might  profit  in  our  old  poets.  Tiie  English  and  ltalian.<,  in 
order  to  renovate  their  tongue,  have  only  to  carry  it  up  to 
the  primitive  sources  of  Shakspwiiii  and  of  Dante  ;  but  we 
have  lacked  those  vast  sacred  lakes  in  reserve  against  the 
day  of  regeneration,  and  we  have  had  to  draw  from  the 
present  and  fn^m  oui-selves.  Yet  if  wo  recall  certain  pages 
of  the  Illnslralion  of  Joachim  du  Bellay,  certain  sparkling 
passages  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  of  d'Aubigne,  and  of 
Kegnier,  if  we  picture  that  bold  ami  careless  fiLshion  of  style, 
without  rule  or  examples,  which  ])i-oceeds  at  hazard  as  the 
thought  may  direct  it,  we  shall  find  in  these  a  few  general 
points  of  resembkuice  with  the  manner  which  tends  to  pre- 
vail in  our  own  days."  ^ 

The  idea  broached  by  .Sainte-Beuvc  i-,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  little  vague  ;  and  there  i.s  not  much  io  be  said  foi 
the  critical  strength,  at  this  peritxl  of  his  career,  of  u  man 
who  woulil  abandon  the  style  of  Corneille,  Moli^re,  la  Fon- 
taine, anil  Voltaire,  to  return  to  Jlon.sard,  or  even  to  il'Aubignc. 
Not  that  thi.s  bare  at^itemeut  exhausts  all  that  Stiinte-Iieuve 
intended  to  recouunend,  or  suggewts  ull  that  is  really  valuable 
in   his  advice.     It  is  impossible  that  any  language,  at  auy 

•  Vol.  ii   p.  3.1S. 
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phase  of  its  existence,  can  do  itself  justice  without  constantly 
turning  back  for  nourishment  upon  its  former  self.  In  so 
far  as  the  young  critic  persuaded  his  readers  to  compare  and 
strengthen  their  style  by  reference  to  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
ho  undoubtedly  did  a  useful  thing.  The  freshness  and  supple- 
ness of  d'Aubigne,  for  instance,  were  certainly  capable  of  being 
imitated  with  good  effect  by  those  Avho  had  been  trained  in 
the  stitf  courtly  forms  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  in  this 
respect  Saint-Beuve's  work  had  a  good  influence  on  his 
generation.  He  himself  set  the  example  of  carrying  the  use 
of  the  archaisms  which  he  commended  to  the  point  of 
exaggeration,  and  his  style,  especially  in  the  elegiac  verses 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  antiquated  in  the 
extreme.  He  lived  to  throw  off  much  of  this  juvenile  affec- 
tation ;  and  his  riper  style  is  on  the  whole  a  happy  one. 
For  the  rest,  the  romantic  school  of  French  poetry,  of 
which  Sainte-Beuve  made  himself  the  du  Bellay,  has  a 
greater  affinity  with  the  poetry  of  Villon  and  Marot,  and  of 
the  Pleia<ie — which,  as  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  was  more 
in  harmony  with  Villon  and  Marot  than  lionsard  was 
willing  to  admit — than  it  is  with  the  poetry  of  any  which 
succeeded  them.  Sainte-Beuve  exaggerated,  no  doubt ;  but 
he  exaggerated  a  useful  idea,  and  he  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  new  literature  of  France. 

As  a  literary  critic,  pure  and  simple, — and  this  must 
always  be  Sainte-Beuve's  best  title  to  esteem, — he  was  bold, 
independent,  and  nothing  if  not  pungent,  hiding  this  pungency 
often  under  an  appearance  of  bonhomie.  "  The  critical  spirit," 
he  himself  says  in  his  Tlwnglds,  the  volume  which  came  next 
in  order  after  the  poems  of  Joseph  Delorme,  "  is  by  nature 
facile,  sinuous,  ready  of  movement,  and  comprehensive  ;  " 
and  in  fact,  nothing  strikes  us  more  forcibly  in  the  collected 
works  of  Sainte-Beuve  than  the  catholicity  and  many-sided- 
ness of  his  mind,  the  excessive  mobility  and  freedom  of  his 
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judgment.  His  Literary  Portraits  and  Contemporanj  Portraits 
bear  witness  not  only  to  enthusiasm,  hero-worship,  and 
dogmatism,  but  also  to  a  generous  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  adopted,  and  to  his  freedom  from  con- 
ventionality, and  liis  superiority  to  merely  traditional  judg- 
ments. His  critical  estimates  frequently  made  a  stMisation 
amongst  the  reading  public,  in  so  many  respects  were  they 
opposed  to  what  had  hitherto  been  the  received  opinions  of 
literary  men.  More  than  once  Sainte-Beuve  gave  oH'ence  by 
attempting  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  posterity  upon  a 
man  who  seemed  to  have  been  unduly  praised  or  blamed  ; 
but  as  a  rule  he  drew  the  majority  of  his  readers  with  him. 
Subsequent  criticism  has  by  no  means  always  mtified 
his  conclusions  ;  thus,  in  his  adverse  judgment  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Kousseaii,  fur  which  Chatoaubriaml  openly  re- 
proached him,  and  lioyer-Collard  no  less  openly  applauded 
him,  I  imagine  that  the  pi-eponderating  opinion  of  the  i>resent 
day  would  side  witli  Chateaubriand.  Sainte-IVuve  himself 
came  to  admit  the  invalidity  of  some  of  his  earlier  criticisms  ; 
liis  Canacrifi  dit  Liaidi,  written  from  1840  until  18()'.>,  and 
republished  afterwanis  in  volumes  with  additions,  contain 
more  tlian  one  or  two  e.xi)re.ssioiis  of  regret  for  the  occjisional 
hypercriticisni  of  his  Portraits.  The  toil  wliich  lie  took 
to  produee  these  Cautfcries  was  very  great.  "  Assisted  by  a 
secretary,  Sainte-Iieuve  began  every  Monday  morning  to  pre- 
pai-e  the  article  for  tlie  following  week.  Having  selected  hi.s 
subject,  to  which  he  had  often  given  much  reliection,  and 
which  he  had  often  treated  in  anotlier  form,  ho  dictated  a 
rough  outliiK!  f)f  the  article,  tilling  in  blank.s,  and  making 
additions,  with  his  own  hand.  This  first  draft  wa.-^  then 
copied,  levi.sed,  and  sometimes  wiitten  over  again.  Kor 
twelve  hours  daily,  from  ^lontlny  to  Tlmrsday,  he  laboured  in 
his  .study,  refu.'^itjg  to  receive  vJMitora  or  to  be  interrupted  in 
anv   wav,  and   taking  no  relaxation  till  the  evening.      By 
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Friday  the  manuscript  was  ready  for  the  printer,  and  on  tliat 
day  Sainte-Beuve  went  and  read  over  what  he  liad  composed 
to  Dr.  Yeron  (first  proprietor  of  the  Rcvuc  clc  Paris  and 
then  of  the  Constituiionncl)^  whose  judgment  he  valued  for  a 
reason  resembling  that  which  induced  Moliere  to  respect  the 
verdict  of  his  old  housekeeper.  After  profiting  by  Dr.  V^ron's 
suggestions  or  objections,  he  had  the  article  put  in  type  ; 
after  tlie  proof  had  been  subjected  to  a  revision  as  minute  and 
searching  as  that  which  the  manuscript  had  undergone,  it 
was  pronounced  ready  for  publication  on  Monday.  AVhen  it 
did  appear,  the  accuracy  and  aptness  of  every  quotation,  the 
correctness  of  every  name  and  date,  were  as  noteworthy  as  its 
general  finish  and  effect  as  a  whole.  Very  seldom  are  news- 
paper articles  as  worthy  of  preservation  as  the  Causerics  du 
Luiidi,  nor  is  it  the  rule,  perhaps,  for  contributors  of  literary 
articles  to  newspapers,  even  if  endowed  with  Sainte-Beuve's 
talent,  to  possess  in  equal  measure  his  capacity  for  taking 
pains."  ^ 

His  early  inclination  to  laud  was  the  natural  price  which 
Sainte-Beuve  had  to  pay  for  his  too  eager  partisansliip  with 
the  romantic  school,  and  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  his 
constant  strain  after  originality  and  speciality.  His  able 
biographer,  M.  Jules  Levallois,^  ^ptly  says  of  him  :  "He  was 
concerned  with  individuals,  not  with  ideas.  General  theories 
as  such  repel  him  when  they  do  not  alarm  him  ;  but  if  he 
must  invent  a  formula  in  order  to  explain,  to  render  accessible 
and  popular  the  talent  of  any  prominent  individual  under 
whose  charm  he  is  for  the  time  being,  we  shall  see  that  he 
discovers  it  with  a  rare  decision,  expounds  a  complete  system 
with  a  marvellous  lucidity,  supported,  if  need  be,  by  the  most 
abstract  argument.     It  is  the  poetry  of  the  Cdtiacle,  of  Emile 

^  I  have  takeu  these  lines  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Rae's  appreciative  introductory 
chapter  on  Sainte-Beuve's  Life  and  Writings,  prefixed  to  his  English  Portraits. 
^  Sainte-Bdivc  :  Lci  Metkodc  du  Critique,  p.  62. 
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and  Antoni  Deschamps,  of  de  Vigny,  of  Victor  Hugo,  which 
he  in  the  first  instance  supported,  propagated,  formulated,  fai 
more  than  his  own  :  I  mean  tliat  towards  which  hi.s  iustimts 
carried  him.  Througliout  his  life,  but  more  particularly  in 
his  youth,  liis  poetry  and  a.-sthetics  were  those  of  his  con- 
nections and  of  his  frii!ndship.s." 

But  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  always  laudatory,  and  his 
articles  sent  anonymously  to  the  Heme  aSuissc  durim;  1S43 
and  the  two  following  years,  and  only  published  with  his 
name  last  year  (187G),^  abundantly  prove  this.  Thus  he 
attacks  Lamennais  on  account  of  his  book,  Amschaapands  and 
Darvamls,  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,^  Victor  Hugo,^  the 
Ultramontanes,  Magnin,  Sue,  de  Genoude,  Balzac,  Gozlan, 
J.  Janin,  and  many  others,  and  this  sometimes  openly,  but 
also  sometimes  by  fastening  on  the  unfortunate  man  whom 
he  criticises  an  adjective,  a  phra.«5e,  and  even  now  and  then 
an  ininical  compliment,  which  will  stick  to  him.  He  calls 
Guizot  ''a  professor  of  history;"  Cousin  "a  professor  of 
philosophy,"  and  "the  most  eloquent  of  sophi.sts,  in  the  ancient 
and  favourable  sense  of  the  word,"  and  "  Villemain  the  most 
eloquent  rhetorician,"  in  the  most  favourable  sense  also. 
And  even  the  ladies  come  in  for  their  share  Madame  Colet, 
Madame  Sand,  Madanie  de  Girardin,  ^fadame  I'enjamin 
Con.stant,  of  whom  he  says  that  "she  is  still  a  shephenless, 
even  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,"*  receive  from  time  to  time 

'  Sainte-IkuTo,  Chroniqufs  Parisiennu, 

'  **  .M.  ileChateaubriaii<i,  h yood  oilman,  conimedisrnt  Ifsjounimx  an;:lai«, 
c'est-A-dire  «'n  V>ti  fniii9ais  /«  rj>i(j;  b<mhomme  ...  6  vnnit^  ilc  la  ^'loiro 
hutnaino  !  r«-Ia  s'apiM-lle  eti*  k  la  fnii  courcnn'-  du  cha^Hrau  dc  lauri«T  et  coiffo 
du  l)onni-t  d<!  rot<Hi."     Chroniqur  of  tlie  3il  of  Dccenilwr  1843. 

'  III  hi.H  r/ironiqufs  of  Manli  1(»,  and  Manli  "JOatid  2'.»,  1843,  Sniiit.-IWuve 
attiickn  Ir.n  Uurijrnrta,  and  nay*,  "  \a.  rarritri"  p'ditiqii'*  d«*  Virfor  l[up»  a  M 
toute  une  revolution,  (irani'-r  do  C'aaMgtiac  sen  eat  fnit  rinaleni)*ut  le  Kobcs- 
picrre  ;  je  me  flatt*  de  nVn  avoir  cto  <juc  le  Vergniaii'i  Ifrru. 1,1,  a  ri* 
pour  moi  U  tin  de  raaa<>nil)l<-M  It')(i*lativp." 

*  Ckrunique  I'arisifnnf,  Auguat  'J'tli,  1843. 
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Bome  sarcastic  notice.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  Sainte-Beuve 
had  written  or  done,  to  him  may  be  justly  applied  the  words 
which  he  himself  wrote  of  Villemaiu  :  "  Villemain  (Sainte- 
Beuve)  does  not  love  nor  feel  directly  either  religion,  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  arts,  or  nature.  "What  does  he  love  then? 
He  loves  literature,  and,  through  it,  everything." 

Sainte-Beuve,  whose  grandmother  was  an  Englishwoman, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  English  literature,  and  "  had 
read  and  admired  the  works  of  the  greatest  English  poets,  and 
also  those  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Bowles,  Charles 
Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  "Wordsworth,"  on  some  of  whom  he 
wrote  very  appreciative  essays.  He  became  a  meniber  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1845,  being  at  that  time  engaged  upon 
a  Historij  of  Port-Royal,  an  interesting  but  rather  discursive 
work,  which  employed  him  until  the  year  1 848.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Latin  Poetry  at  the  College  de  France  in 
1854,  but  the  students  refused  to  listen  to  his  lectures  on 
account  of- political  animosity.  He  then  became  Professor  at 
the  Normal  School,  and  resigned  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  Constitutionnel.  He  was  nomi- 
nated a  Senator  of  the  Second  Empire  in  1865,  and  his  accept- 
ing such  a  post  has  been  blamed  by  many  ;  even  there,  how- 
ever, he  always  vindicated  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  letters. 
He  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  new  school  of  criticism  who 
at  the  same  time  owed  allegiance  to  the  new  historical  school. 
Vitet,^  another  of  the  contributors  to  the  Globe,  is  honourably 
known  for  his  trilogy  on  the  epoch  of  the  Ligue,  which 
he  elucidated  in  his  JBarrieades  (182G),  the  States  of  Blois, 
and  the  Death  of  Henry  III.  Vitet  trusted  for  his  materials 
almost  entirely  to  contemporary  documents  and  pamphlets, 
receiving  little  at  second-hand  from  the  historians  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  aiid  the  pamphlets  of 
which  he  avails  himself  most  willingly  are  those  of  Huguenot 

1  1802-1873. 
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writers.  The  result  is  a  very  interesting  and  detailed,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  somewhat  one-sided  narrative.  As  a  literary 
historian,  dominated  by  the  march  of  the  new  ideas  of  the 
century,  Napoleon-Desire  Nisard,'  who  succeeded  Villemain 
in  his  professorship,  is  a  writer  of  great  elegance  and  of  pains- 
taking accuracy.  His  principal  works,  most  of  wiiich  were 
published  before  1848,  are  a  volume  on  tlie  Latin  Poets  of  tlic 
Decadence,  an  Abstract  of  tlic  Hilton/  of  French  JAteratun',  and 
a  fuller  History  of  Literature,  the  publication  whereof  occupied 
him  during  the  la.st  five  years  of  Louis  Piiilippe's  reign. 
Jean-Jacques  Ampere  •  also  takes  worthily  his  place  among 
the  s[)lendid  array  of  literary  critics  of  the  reign  of  lyjuis 
Philippe.  Already,  at  an  early  age,  he  had  given  proofs  of 
literary  genius,  worked  hard  at  the  study  of  English  and 
Geiman,  and,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  Italy,  accepted  a  chair 
of  Scandinavian  poetry  at  Marseilles,  which  lie  only  occupied 
for  a  short  time,  and  became  in  183;5  professor  of  the  History 
of  French  Literature  at  the  College  de  France.  About  nine 
real's  later  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscri])- 
tions  and  Belles-lettres,  and  in  1847  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  lie  wrote  seveml  books  of  travel  and  lit^-rary 
essays,  but  is  best  known  as  an  historian  by  Ids  erudite 
Litem ry  Hvitory  of  Fraiuc  hefore  the  twelfth  centicry,  to 
which  the  author  of  this  present  book  is  under  great  obli- 
gations ;  a  Iltniian  Hislnry  at  Rome,  published  in  18G1,  and 
the  three  following  years  ;  and  The  Roman  Empire  at  Rome, 
which  appeared  after  Am|»ere*s  dwith.  On  these  and  on  his 
other  works,  a  very  able  English  critic  rcmarks :  "His  six 
volumes  of  Poman  history,  while  pres"nting  a  mine  of  know- 
ledge from  which  handUxik-mnkers  will  ever  dig,  have  a  How 
of  style  seldom  combined,  e.\c«'pt  in  the  highest  ii;iiii<-.  with 
the  same  depth  of  erudition.  These,  and  his  careful  i<>nlribu- 
tions  to  the  history  of  various  literatures,  will  live,  while  the 

'   ISM.  »  1800-1804. 
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repute  of  his  lighter  works,  the  chief  charm  of  which  consisted 
in  their  being  so  like  his  own  conversation,  is  already  passing 
away  with  the'  contemporaries  who  enjoyed  them.  Tocque- 
ville's  eulogy  to  the  Comte  de  Circourt  on  the  charm  of 
Ampere's  society  is  significant :  '  Lc  moindre  m^rite  de  cei 
autcur-la  est  celui  d'ecrire.'  "^ 

Last  on  our  list  of  historians  stands  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,^ 
who,  at  an  early  age,  was  sent  with  M.  de  Beaumont  ^  to  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  study  the  prison-system  there.  On 
their  return,  they  published  in  1832  the  result  of  their  obser- 
vations, under  the  title,  Tlie  Fenitentiari/  System  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  Application  to  France,  which  was  a  strong  plea 
in  favour  of  the  celh\lar  system  as  practised  in  Philadelphia, 
namely,  perfect  isolation  of  the  prisoner  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  Three  years  later  de  Tocqueville  published  the 
first  part  of  his  Democracy  in  America,  of  which  the  second 
part  appeared  in  1840.  This  book  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  founded,  as  it  were,  a  new  political  school,  having 
for  its  aim  individual  liberty  and  decentralisation.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  ^\■ork  de  Tocqueville  investigates  the 
mechanism  of  the  only  government  which,  according  to  him, 
has  conciliated  true  liberty  with  true  equality,  to  wit,  the 
United  States ;  whilst  in  the  second,  taking  a  wider  range 
of  his  subject,  he  endeavours  to  discover  what  influence 
the  democratic  principle  can  have  on  the  intellect,  the 
feelings,  and  the  morals;  and  ends  by  some  chapters  on 
the  kind  of  despotism  which  democratic  nations  have  to 
fear.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  future  belongs 
to  democracy,  shows  that  the  individual  is  isolated  and 
lielpless  against  the  State,  and  that  there  is  no  other  safe- 
guard against  the  dangers  of  equality  but  the  development 
of  liberty,  the  emancipation  of  the  commune,  the  formation, 

1  Edinhurgh  Review,  January  1876  :  The  Two  Amperes. 
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by  election  and  association,  of  strong,  powerful,  and  rich  cot- 
porations,  barriers  against  the  opiiression  of  the  State  ;  ani 
linally,  tlie  freedom  of  the  press,  whicli  is  ''par  cxcdlaxct 
the  democratic  instrument  of  liberty."  What  crimes  might 
have  been  prevented  if  de  Tocqueville's  advice  had  been 
followed  1 

In  1841  de  Tocqueville  was  chosen  member  of  the  Fn-nch 
Academy,  was  several  times  elected  a  member  of  tlu'  Cliatnljer 
of  Deputies,  wrote  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  free- 
trade,  and  on  certain  other  liberal  projects;  published  in  185G 
his  book.  The,  Ancient  Hiyinic  ami  the  liexolntion,  in  which  he 
clearly  proved  tliat  the  Revolution  was  prepared  and  caused  by 
the  state  of  society  w  hich  preceded  it,  and  that  all  tin-  changes 
which  are  commonly  said  to  have  resulted  from  it — such  as 
administrative  centralisation,  supremacy  and  tyranny  <»f  the 
guvernment  officers,  multiplicity  of  olliws,  conscription,  pre- 
jjonderance  of  Purls,  and  extreme  subdivision  of  prop(,-rty — 
existed  already  under  the  ancient  regime.  Hence  it  arose, 
that  when  the  two  great  causi^s  of  the  Itevolution  were  at  work, 
the  desire  for  equality  and  the  desire  for  lil)erty,  the  first  was 
easily  and  completely  estab'ished,  whilst  the  hitter  was  not. 
De  Tocqueville  was  at  work  on  the  other  parts  of  his  v\  (»rk,  iu 
which  he  intended  to  describe  the  consequences  of  the  devo- 
lution, th(!  Kmpire,  and  Napoleon  I.,  when  he  died,  admired 
and  respected  by  all,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
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§  3.  The  Philosophers. 

Let  us  see  what  share  Victor  Cousin  ^  had  in  the  task  of 
inoculating  his  generation  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  tliis  new 
liberty,  based  upon  the  supremacy  of  reason  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought : — we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
influence  of  the  philosophical  innovator  greater  even  than  that 
of  the  historical  or  literary  innovator.  Cousin,  like  Villemain, 
whose  junior  he  was  by  about  a  year,  was  born  at  Paris,  and, 
like  Villemain,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  public  com- 
petitions which  liave  done  so  much  to  nurse  the  genius  of  dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen,  almost  before  he  came  to  man's  estate, 
A  pupil  of  Eoyer-Collard,-  in  1810  he  carried  off  the  prize  for 
rhetoric,  and  four  years  later  was  appointed  maitre  dcs  con- 
ferences in  philosophy.  On  the  death  of  his  master,  in  1815, 
being  then  only  four-and-twenty  years  old,  he  succeeded  to 
the  post  of  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  wliere  for  a  time  he  did 
his  best  to  strike  new  sparks  out  of  the  old  and  well-worn 
flints  which  had  served  the  turn  of  Pioyer-Collard.  German 
ideas,  upon  the  introduction  of  Madame  de  Stael  in  the  first 
instance,  were  soon  added  to  the  Scotch  ideas  of  Eeid  and  his 
school ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  the  earlier 
years  of  Cousin's  professorship  he  had  no  definite  philosophi- 
cal system  to  work  upon.  Both  before  and  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Sorbonne  lectures,^  the  young  professor  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  classical  studies,  and  brought  out  editions 
of  Proclus  and  Plato,  as  well  as  an  edition  of  Descartes.  In 
1824  he  passed  some  time  in  Germany  ;  and  being  suspected 

1  1701-1876. 
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of  having  dealings  witli  the  secret  political  societies  in 
Prussia,  which  were  being  carefully  watched  by  tlie  Prussian 
government,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  His 
detention  was  not  a  long  one  ;  and  he  brought  back  with  him 
to  France  a  distinct  philological  conception,  as  well  as  a 
ceitain  prestige  of  persecution.  The  ideas  which  Cousin 
seems  to  have  entertained  at  this  period,  and  to  which  he 
more  or  less  adhered  throughout  hi.s  life,  may  be  sko'died  in 
a  fmv  words. 

There  are  two  general  and  necessary  laws,  comprehending 
all  others  :  the  law  of  substance  and  the  law  of  causality. 
Even  those  two  are  but  one.  law  under  diflt-rt'nt  aspects  ;  for 
substance  or  matter  is  but  actual  causality  or  force,  and  force 
is  but  active  matter.  Cause  is  but  substance  revealing  it.self : 
tlie  human  mind  is  superior  to  substance — and  then-fore  to 
cause.  Observe  the  dignity  accorded  to  humanity.  A  human 
being  is  a  personality,  exercising  a  free  will ;  capable  of  direct- 
ing causes,  because  he  is  capable  of  controlling  matter. 
Humanity  is  in  fact  deified  :  it  is  the  one  grand  philosophical 
idea  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  at  an  interval  of  fifty 
years  we  can  see  that  Victor  Cousin  was  at  least  on  tlie  path 
which  his  successors  have  been  constrained  to  follow.  How- 
then,  and  to  what  exUiiit,  is  humanity  the  controlling  deity 
of  matter?  and  in  what  sense  can  it  be  admitted  that  human 
reason  is  itself  subject  to  contix*!  ?  Cousin  asks  and  answew 
the  question.  The  reason  of  tlie  individual  is  falliljle  ;  pure 
reason  is  infallible.  It  is  not  reflection,  Lut  intuition,  ante- 
cedent to  reflection,  which  lays  its  grasp  upon  essential 
truths,  and  is  supreme,  absolute,  and  above  control.  In  tli.se 
idejis  we  niay  recogni.se  tlie  influence  of  IJeid  as  well  jls  of 
Kant ;  and  the  essential  weakn<jss«*3  of  each  are  revealed  iu 
their  pupil  See,  only  by  way  of  illustration,  how  Cousin 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  diacrifpancies  of  the  Scotchman 
and  the  German. 
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Speaking  of  the  phase  through  which  he  was  then  passing, 
he  says — 

"  More  than  ever  faithful  to  the  psychological  method,  in- 
stead of  abandoning  observation,  I  clung  to  it  with  increased 
force  ;  and  it  is  by  observation  that,  in  my  innermost  conscious- 
ness, to  a  degree  to  which  Kant  had  not  penetrated,  nnder  the 
relativity  and  apparent  subjectivity  of  necessary  principles,  I 
reached  and  brought  to  light  the  instantaneous  but  real  fact  of 
the  spontaneous  perception  of  truth,  a  perception  which,  without 
being  itself  directly  reflected,  passes  unperceived  into  the  depths 
of  the  consciousness,  but  is  there  the  true  basis  of  that  which 
afterwards,  under  a  logical  form  and  by  the  operation  of  reflec- 
tion, becomes  a  necessary  conception.  All  subjectivity  and  all 
relativity  vanish  in  the  spontaneity  of  perception.  Reason  be- 
comes truly  subjective  by  its  relation  to  the  free  and  will- exerting 
/,  the  seat  and  the  type  of  all  subjectivity ;  but  in  itself  it  is  im- 
personal ;  it  belongs  no  more  to  any  one  /  of  humanity  than  to 
any  other,  and  its  laws  spring  from  itself  alone." 

*   Had  God,  then,  no  place  in  Cousin's  system  ? — 

"  The  God  of  the  consciousness  is  not  an  abstract  God,  a  solitary 
King  relegated  beyond  creation  to  a  throne  of  silent  eternity  and 
absolute  existence,  Avhich  resembles  tlie  very  annihilation  of  exist- 
ence. He  is  a  God  at  once  true  and  real,  at  once  substance  and 
cause,  always  substance  and  always  cause — substance  only  in  so 
far  as  He  is  cause,  and  cause  only  in  so  far  as  He  is  substance  ; 
in  other  words,  absolute  cause,  one  and  many,  eternity  and  time, 
space  and  number,  essence  and  life,  individuality  and  totality, 
principle,  end  and  means,  at  the  summit  of  being  and  at  its 
lowest  link,  infinite  and  finite  at  once  ;  threefold  moreover,  to  wit, 
God,  nature,  and  humanity." 

No  wonder  the  government  of  the  Charter,^  which  had 
proclaimed  a  state  religion,  a  government  which  clung  to 
that  religion  as  indissolubly  associated  Avith  the  principle  of 
monarchy,  and  which  clearly  perceived — as  all  French  nion- 

1  Of  1814. 
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arcliical  governments  since  the  iJevolutiun  Ijave  j>erceived — 
that  it  could  continue  to  exist  only  by  the  stern  exercise  of 
absolute  authority — had  recoui"se  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
suspending  the  lectures  of  a  man  \s\\o  taught  wliat  seemed  to 
be  simple  pantheism.  The  founder  of  the  modern  Fnrich 
eclectic  school  of  philosophy  seems  to  Imve  taken  this  pi-ohibi- 
tion  rather  as  a  relief  ;  and  for  a  few  years  he  paid  little  heed 
to  the  ex|>ostulations  of  his  \vould-l»e  disciples,  who  saw  their 
master  turning  to  tlie  recreation  of  history  wht-n  tlit-y  would 
fain  have  heard  him  promulgating  absolutt?  law  s.  Hut  Cousin 
was  no  dogmatist ;  it  was  indeed  part  of  his  vocation  to  pro- 
test against  dogmatism,  as  being  ruinous  of  all  g»inune  jthilo- 
sophy.  "The  mistake  of  philosophy,"  he  told  his  friends,  in 
1826,^  "is  to  have  considered  only  one  side  of  thought,  and 
to  have  seen  it  fully  only  upon  this  side.  Tlune  is  no  false 
system,  but  many  incomplete,  true  enough  in  themsclvi'S,  but 
vicious  in  the  pretence  that  they  contain  each  tiie  al)Soluto 
truth,  which  is  to  be  f«-»und  only  in  them  all.  The  incomplete, 
and  con.sequently  the  exclusive — this  is  the  mistake  of  jdiilo- 
sophy,  or,  it  should  rather  be  said,  of  philosophers  ;  for 
l)hilosophy  dominates  all  systems  ;  it  crosses  all  and  rests  in 
none.  A  lover  of  n-ality,  it  completes  its  picture  with 
features. borrowed  from  «ach  system;  for,  once  again,  each 
system  contains  the  nality  within  itself;  but,  unfortunaUdy, 
it  reflects  it  only  from  a  single  facet."  The  truj*  leader  of 
men  is  not  less  enthusiastic  than  his  follower.s,  though  lie 
knows  how  to  Im;  more  piiticnt;  and  if  there  are  monicntH 
when  he  seems  le.ss  inclinol  to  Hcti(»n — wiiethir  he  produces 
an  e<lition  of  Proclus  or  fells  trees  on  Ids  pri\atf  fstnte — it 
is  only  because  lie  perceives  that  the  building  up  of  a  .system 
depends  on  tinies  and  opjx>rtunities,  as  well  as  on  im|M'tuo.»<ity 
and  action.  On  the  resum|ition  of  his  lectures  in  ISIJH  and 
1829,  Cousin  vindicateii  his  short  silence   by  delivering  an 
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exhaustive  criticism  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  by  pushing  into  every  age  and  every  country  his  researches 
into  tlie  history  of  philosophy. 

Cousin  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1830,  on  the 
death  of  Fourier.  In  his  historical  studies,  half  biographical 
and  half  literary,  he  displayed  a  special  liking  for  remini- 
scences of  the  seventeenth  century,  wherefrom  he  culled  the 
memories  of  several  of  its  most  distinguished  women — 
Jacqueline  Pascal,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  Madame  de 
Sable,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  Madame  de  Hautefort.  His 
last  works  were  on  French  Society  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
accordiny  to  the  Grand  Cyrus  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudiry, 
and  on  The  Youth  of  Mazarin. 

A  more  direct  inheritor  of  the  views  of  Pioyer-Collard 
was  his  pupil,  editor  and  biographer,  Theodore  Jouffroy,^  who, 
though  but  nineteen  years  old  when  his  master  died,  was 
already  known  as  an  able  dialectician,  formed  distinctly  in 
the  Scotch  school.  Jouffroy's  training  had  been  a  religious  one, 
at  the  same  time  that  his  father  had  carefully  nourished  liim 
in  the  ideas  of  1789.  Born  in  the  Franche-Comte,  he  came 
up  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  and  at  once  took  his  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  class  of  philosophy.  He  not  only  formed 
a  warm  attachment  to  Eoyer-Collard,  but  also  adopted  from 
him  the  principles  of  Thomas  Eeid,  to  which  he  adhered  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  During  a  few  years  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  ardent  spirit  of  Victor  Cou-sin  ;  but  in  point 
of  fact  he  was  himself  the  more  ardent,  and  by  far  the  more 
adventurous  thinker  of  the  two,  and  Cousin's  moderate 
eclecticism  did  not  satisfy  the  impatient  mind  of  Jouffroy. 
It  was  he  who,  in  the  columns  of  the  Globe,  made  himself  the 
spokesman  of  the  advanced  section  of  intellectual  Paris,  in 
expressing  the  disappointment  which  was  felt  at  Victor 
Cousin's  apparent   unwillingness,  in  1825,  to  push   forward 
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his  reconnaissances  into  the  domains  of  orthodoxy.  Despairing 
of  finding  a  leader  on  the  path  whicli  alone,  as  he  thought, 
could  lead  to  signal  triumphs,  and  not  hinistdf  ])recisely  of 
the  stuff  whereof  intellectual  leaders  are  made,  Jouffroy 
fell  hack  upon  the  self-contemplative  and  purely  psychological 
process  which  his  first  master  had  enjoincel.  To  watch  the 
nietliod  of  thought  in  the  individual — that  is,  in  himself — 
and  to  induce  herefrom  the  general  and  necessaiy  laws  of 
thought  :  this  was  theoretically  the  position  assumed  by 
Jouflroy.  Cousin's  idea  of  a  personified  humanity,  necessarily 
infallible  in  the  aggregate,  and  necessarily  fallible  in  the 
individual,  was  never  sufficiently  grasped  by  his  younger 
friend  ;  nor  does  the  still  more  striking  idea  of  spontaneous 
perception  and  deferred  reflexion  appear  to  have  sunk  into 
Jouffroy 's  mind.  He  sought  to  discover  humanity  in  himself, 
as  Cousin  sought  himself  in  humanity.  In  his  preface  to  a 
translation  of  Stewart's  Moral  Philoiiophij  (1S2())  Jouffroy 
explains  the  intellectu?.l  conditinn  nf  tli"  pliilnsopher,  as  he 
conceived  it. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  observe  ;  we  must  in 
addition  have  the  courage  to  perceive  in  determined  facts  only 
that  which  i.'^,  and  to  ilraw  from  them  only  such  inductions  as 
rigorou.sly  follow  from  tla-ni  ;  we  must  not  keep  in  our  heads  a 
crowd  of  questions  which  we  are  impatient  to  solve,  and  wliich  we 
desire  to  solve  in  a  jtarticulnr  manniT  ;  w<>  mu.<;t  not,  in  ordor  to 
satisfy  our  impatience  and  to  justify  our  opinion,  extort  from 
facts,  by  the  subtlety  of  imagination,  solutions  which  we  r«M|uire, 
and  wliich  they  do  not  provide :  we  ought  to  be  wise  enough  to 
undi-rstand  that  the  best  means  of  solving  problems  of  fact  in  a 
solid  manner  is  to  forget  tliese  questions  in  the  observation  of 
facts,  so  that  we  may  Ikj  able  to  state  these  impartially  and 
completely." 

It  is  the  position,  and  to  some  extent  the  partial  scientific 
method  of  Descartes  ;  but  at  uU  events  Jouffroy  docs  not 
VOL.  III.  2  B 
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approach  more  nearly  to  a  practical  method  than  did  Des- 
cartes before  him.  Jouff'roy  worked  in  a  circle,  on  the 
hither-side  of  a  practical  solution  ;  whereas  Victor  Cousin 
founded  at  least  a  tower  of  observation  which  commanded,  as 
he  believed,  a  serviceable  outlook  over  the  field  of  humanity — 
a  belief  in  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  much  dis- 
posed to  justify  him. 

Less  known,  perhaps,  to  succeeding  generations  than  either 
Cousin  or  Jouffroy  was  Maine  de  Biran,'  a  disciple  of  Con- 
dillae,  though  with  a  decided  tendency  towards  materialism. 
In  1805  he  broke  decidedly  with  the  school  in  Avhich  lie  had 
been  trained,  and  more  or  less  heartily  adopted  the  ideas  of 
Eoyer-Collard,  whom  in  fact  he  had  anticipated  in  his  objec- 
tion to  the  views  of  his  first  teacher.  Eoyer-Collard  de- 
clared that  ]\Iaine  de  Biran  was  "  the  master  of  all  of  us  ;" 
whilst  Victor  Cousin  himself  called  him  "the  first  meta- 
physician of  our  time."  His  complete  works  have  never  yet 
been  published,  and  his  executors  have  been  so  far  unjust  to 
him  that  posterity  is  not  able  to  ratify  of  its  own  knoAvledge 
the  high  praise  bestowed  oh  him  by  his  contemporaries.^  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  taken  an  eager  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  philosophical  research  of  his  age,  commenting 
regularly  upon  the  published  opinions  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  the  day.  His  Journal  Intime  contains  many  acute  and 
interesting  notes  on  Bonald's  PhilosopMccd  Researches,  on 
Lamennais'  Essay  on  Indifference,  and  on  such  works  as  those 
of  Droz,^  Laromiguiere,*  and  B^rard.^  Amongst  the  earliei 
French  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  must  not 
omit  to  take  note  of  the  bolder  professors  of  pure  material- 
ism and  systematic  scepticism,  the  direct  inheritors  of  Hob 
bach  and  the  more  outspoken  champions  of  infidelity  of  the 

'  1766-1824. 

*  See  Nettement,  Histoirc  de  la  litUraturc  franqaise,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

» 1773-1850.  4  1756-1837.  ^  1789-1828. 
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Eevolution.  Destutt  de  Tracy  ^  developed  Condillac  in  liis 
Elements  of  Ideolorjy  ;  Broussais"  violently  attacked  the  eclec- 
tics in  his  essay  on  Irritation  ami  Folly  ;  Charles  Fourier  ^ 
advanced  some  crude  theories,  which  were  known  by  the 
general  title  of  Social  Mechanics;  Saint  Simon  *  set  up  his 
counter-scheme  of  Christianity  upon  the  "rehabilitation  of  the 
flesh,"  and  further  developed  a  scheme  of  socialism.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  founded  a  journal  called  the  Producicur, 
devoted  to  industrial  topics  and  interests,  which  had  amongst 
its  earliest  contributors  Au;,'uste  Comte,'  Augustin  Thierry,* 
Eodrigue,"  Enfantin,^  and  others. 

M754-18.36.  "1772-1838.  M7721S37. 

*  1760-1S-25.  »  1798-1857.  •  1795-1856. 

'  179-1-1850.  *  1796-18M. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

§  1.  The  Novelists. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  consider  more  particularly  the  novel- 
writers  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  may  be  M-ell  to 
glance  at  the  condition  of  the  romance  during  the  earlier 
Eestoration  period,  and  up  to  the  time  when  Victor  Hugo, 
Dumas,  Balzac,  Soulie,  Eugene  Sue,  occupied  the  first  rank 
among  French  novelists.  A  reader  of  fiction  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  century  would  be  able  to  turn  to  such  works  as 
the  Martyrs,  Rend,  the  Natchez  of  Chateaubriand,  Delphine 
and  Corimie,  by  Madame  de  Stael ;  Adolphe,  by  Benjamin 
Constant ;  the  Painter  of  Salzburg,  by  Charles  Nodier,  not 
to  mention  such  old  and  well-known  tales  as  the  Gil  Blas^ 
by  Le  Sage,  Manon  Lescaid,  by  the  abbd  Prevost,  or  the 
translations  of  FavM,  Wilhelm  Meister,  Tristram  Shanchj, 
the  Vicar  of  WaJcefclcl,  the  romances  of  Walter  Scott,  of 
Hoffmann,  and  Eichter.  The  vapid  novels  and  poems  of 
d'Arlincourt  were  still  read  ;  and  he  had  a  host  of  imitators, 
especially  women.  The  English  Mrs.  Eadcliffehad  numerous 
counterparts  in  France,  who  combined  the  amorous  and  the 
mysterious,  the  chivalric  and  the  sombre,  in  a  fashion  nmch 
approved  by  the  most  serious  division  of  the  novel-reading 
public.  Such  were  Madame  de  Montolieu,  with  her  Saint 
Clair  of  the  Isles,  Madame  de  Saint-Surin  with  0-pinion  and 
Love,  Madame  Bastide  with  Last  Love,  Madame  Voiart  with 
The  Wife  or  ilie  Six  Loves.     In  addition  to  these,  and  more 
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general  in  the  character  of  tlieir  fiction,  we  encounter  ^failanie 
de  Batz  with  Leopold,  Madame  Barth(*lemy-Hadot  with  Ernest 
de  Vendume,  Madame  Guenard  with  The  Man  v:ith  the  Iron 
Mask,  Madame  AUard  de  Thcrase  with  Gertrude,  Madame  de 
Eou  with  The  Apparition,  Madame  de  Beaulieu  with  Gencei^vc 
in  the  Woods,  Mademoiselle  Deleyre,  and  a  score  more  of 
ingenious  but  dreary  feminine  novelists.  Of  male  writers  (I 
speak  of  their  sex  rather  than  of  their  genius)  another  .score 
might  he  named,  who  shone  in  the  absence  of  master-hands. 
In  the  second  class  of  novelists,  but  on  a  level  inferior  to  that  of 
Beyle,  de  Latouche,  and  Merimee,  I  may  mention  Paul  de  Kock, 
whose  numerous  works  are  nearly  all  alike,  but  do  not  descriljc 
badly  the^risette,  as  he  imagined  her;  Horace  Kaisson,  a  colla- 
horatcur  of  Balzac  in  the  latter's  first  stage  ;  liaban,  the  author 
of  Snzrtte,  and  Ancelot,  who  wrote  The  Man  of  the  World. 
More  than  one  or  two  of  these  were  honoured  by  a  seat  in  the 
Academy,  though  for  better  reason,  as  a  rule,  than  could  be 
found  in  their  works  of  fiction. 

The  literary  Benaissance  of  1830  was,  after  the  .scv»^n- 
t^enth  century,  the  richest  epoch  of  the  history  of  French 
Literature.  In  variety  of  intellectual  production,  and  for 
originality  of  expression,  it  was  certainly  the  best.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  history  was  brilliantly  represented  by 
Michelet,  I.,onis  Blanc,  Guizot,  Mignet ;  philosoj)hy  had 
li.fty  and  profound  expounders  in  Cousin,  Koyer-Collurd,  ami 
others  too  numerous  to  nanie.  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  and 
others,  carried  the  drama  into  spheres  hitherto  unknown;  bnt 
no  department  was  more  remarkable  for  brillianry  and  extent 
of  production  than  the  novel.  After  the  giant  lialzac,  whoso 
works  were  r»?ceive(l  with  some  of  the  coldness  which  usually 
gnets  innovators  of  all  descriptions,  canie  a  host  of  adepts. 
It  would  be  a  thankless  task  to  expatiate  on  thf  merita  of 
the  numiToiis  phahuix  who  distinguiKhcd  ihenisi-Ives  then  in 
the  realm  of  fiction  ;  some,  like  Alfif  d  du  Vigny,  Stt-udlml, 
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and  Th6ophile  Gautier,  exercised  their  pen  on  other  subjects  ; 
others,  like  de  L;itouche,  Madame  de  Girardin,  and  Leon 
Gozlan,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  masters.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  assign  them  an  order  of  merit ;  each  has  his  own 
bent  and  peculiar  style  ;  and  a  comparison  between  geniuses 
so  different,  albeit  that  they  have  tilled  the  same  ground, 
would  hardly  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 

In  his  historical  romance  of  Ginq^  Mars,  de  Yigny,  writing 
in  the  epoch  of  popular  emancipation,  had  recourse  for  his 
subject  to  the  epoch  when  royalty,  having  thrown  off  the 
trammels  of  feudalism,  had  begun  to  exercise  supreme  autho- 
rity in  France.  A  liberated  nation,  strong  in  its  newly  ■ 
acquired  independence,  seized  with  avidity  on  a  picture  which 
presented  so  striking  a  contrast  between  their  present  and 
their  past.  It  was  entirely  a  new  genre  of  fiction  which  de 
Vigny  had  introduced — being  himself,  no  doubt,  under  the 
influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  render  it 
doubly  acceptable  to  an  audience  which  was,  be  it  remembered, 
very  different  from  the  audience  of  Voltaire  and  liousseau : 
a  people  in  place  of  a  class,  a  democracy  in  place  of  a  court, 
gi-eedy  of  new  ideas,  ever  on  the  watch  for  something  to  satisfy 
their  pride,  their  self-esteem,  their  curiosity,  and  not  easily 
pleased  with  any  writer  who  did  not  lay  himself  out  to  give 
them  such  satisfaction.  De  Vigny  did  this.  He  painted  for 
them  a  king,  Louis  XIIL,  under  the  thumb  of  liis  subject 
Eichelieu ;  a  royal  prince,  Gaston  d'Orleans,  alternately 
plotting  against  and  cringing  to  a  haughty  minister ;  a 
marshal;  de  Bassompierre,  acting  the  part  of  a  fatuous  and 
ridiculous  courtier;  whilst  the  approaching  and  inevitable 
sovereignty  of  tlie  people  is  skilfully  foreshadowed  by  the 
author,  who,  respectable  as  was  his  attempt  to  surround  his 
characters  by  local  colouring  and  historical  fact,  undoubtedly 
has  the  nineteenth  century  more  frequently  before  him  than 
the  seventeenth.      But  it  is  naturally  in  the  successors  of  de 
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Vigny  more  than  in  de  Vigny  himself  that  we  must  look  for 
evidence  that  both  the  writers  and  the  readers  of  the  new 
world  were  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  of  thought  and  experi- 
ence from  tho.se  who  died  befure  the  I!evolutif»n.  For  de  ^'igny 
was  not  by  inclination  and  choice,  far  less  profe.ss<MlIy,  a 
member  of  the  new  school ;  though  he  was  certainly  allied  to 
it  by  his  talent  and  wit,  and  by  the  accident  which  made  him 
an  imitator  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  SteUo,  in  which  he  tries 
to  prove  that  poets  are  predestined  to  die  of  hunger,  and  his 
Talci  of  Military  Strvifude  and  Grandeur,  in  which  honour  is 
glorified,  are  well  written,  l)ut  full  of  exaggemtion. 

There  were  two  distinct  cla.sses  of  individuals  by  whom  the 
new  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  centur}-  were  impres-sed  upfjn  the 
Frenchmen  t»f  the  Ilestoi-ation  and  the  succeeding  epoch  ; 
first  the  historiaris,  philosophers,  scholars,  and  men  of  science, 
the  legitimate  inheritors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who 
])ushod  forward  from  the  point  at  which  the  Ilevolution 
had  int»'rrni»t«Hl  the  g*^nenil  course  of  discovery  and  criticism; 
next  the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  dramatists,  the  men  of 
imagination,  children  of  reaction  mther  than  of  study,  who 
wrote  for  the  h«'art  rather  than  for  the  head,  who  ri'cognised 
the  need  of  the  multitude  for  amu.seMunt,  whose  fancy  ran  riot 
in  the  fn'cdom  of  humanity  and  of  human  thought.  Of  these 
lattor,  the  novelists  were  the  most  chanu-teristic.  the  most 
brilliant,  perhaps  the  most  original  ;  and  of  tin-  noveli.sts  none 
was  more  genuinely  a  tyi>e  of  the  i-omantic  srhool  than 
rrosf»er  Meriuu'e.^  liorn  at  I'aris,  the  son  of  a  distingui>hed 
j>ainter  and  savant,  Merimce  was  a  man  of  1.  ttei-s  from  his 
]K)yhof)d.  He  was  bandy  twenty-two  when  he  published  The 
J)ra>iift.f  of  Cliim  Oaznl,  a  Sjtn/iish  ArtrcA<<,  which,  of  course, 
Were  not  Spanish  ;  atid  within  n  few  years  he  l>etrayed  the 
gradual  settling  of  his  mind  in  its  des*tined  groove  by  the  pro- 
duction   of   La    Giizla,  a  m-lcriion  of  [Ihjrian   IWtrij   (1827). 

•1802-1S78. 
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wliicli  were  agaiu  poems  from  a  pretended  foreign  source,  but 
really  written  by  Merimee  himself ;  the  Jacqxitric,  Scenes  of 
Feudalism  (1828),  the  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
(1829),  and  Mosaic,  a  collection  of  stories  (1833).  In  histori- 
cal romance  his  best  tale  is  The  Carrrjing  of  the  liedouht, 
very  short  but  very  characteristic.  Still  more  readable,  more 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  man  of  his  age,  are  his  sentimental 
romances,  or  rather  his  novels,  dealing  with  a  phase  of  passion 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  representative  social  circle,  of 
which  the  best  examples  are  Colomha  and  The  Etruscan  Vase. 
Merimee's  art  consisted  in  his  vivid  colouring,  which  enabled 
him  to  see  the  contrast,  the  excesses,  the  follies  of  society 
from  their  most  striking  point  of  view,  and  to  reproduce  in 
his  readers  the  passions  which  he  had  himself  experienced 
only  as  a  critic,  a  litterateur,  an  artist.  He  was  a  veritable 
cynic,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  the  very  virtues  which 
he  describes  and  illustrates  read  like  vices.  His  style  is 
bright,  brilliant,  full  of  variety  ;  he  is  gifted  with  all  the  wit, 
the  arch  insinuation,  the  sybaritic  delicacy,  with  which  some 
Frenchmen  are  wont  to  approach  a  rather  indelicate  theme. 
His  posthumous  work,  Letters  to  an  UriJcnoivn  Ladg,  bears 
ample  proof  of  this. 

Less  brilliant,  less  polished  in  form,  but  more  acute  and 
infinitely  more  profound  than  j\Ierimee,  was  Henri  Beyle,''  who 
wTote  underthe  nameof  de  Stendhal,  the  predecessor,  the  master, 
and  the  friend  of  the  author  of  Colomha.  Balzac  has  described 
him  as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  our  times  ;" 
he  might  have  said  one  of  the  greatest,  if  Beyle  had  not 
wasted  his  powers  in  dilettantism.  Thus  he  wrote  two  novels 
of  surprising  depth  and  analytic  power — La  Chartreuse  de 
Parme  and  Rouge  et  Noir — the  former  of  which,  said  again 
Balzac,  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  written.  Stendhal  com- 
posed a  series  of  tales  of  perfect  symmetry,  like  The  Abbess  of 

^  1783-1842. 
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Castro ;  he  wrote  at  different  periods  of  his  life  exquisite 
e.stiiiiates  on  Art  and  Music  ;  and  liis  treatise  on  Love  is 
unique  ;  but  in  each  of  these  several  paths  he  stopped  on 
the  way,  disgusted  or  idle,  and  declined  to  continn  the  favour- 
able verdict  passed  upon  him  by  the  most  eminent  critics. 
Like  others  as  sensitive  as  he,  he  became  a  species  of  cynical 
Alceste  ;  n)en  pleased  him  not,  nor  women  either  ;  and  he 
did  not  spare  them  his  sarcasms.  But  Beyle  was  really  a 
man  of  kindly  disposition,  of  principle,  and  of  honour  ;  and 
sarcasm  wounded  him  far  more  cruelly  than  others.  An 
actor  cannot  long  perform  parts  which  he  really  feels  every 
time  he  assumes  them  ;  nur  can  an  author  scrutinise  the 
actions  of  men,  if  he  wishes  to  live,  unless  he  docs  so  with 
the  inherent  callousness  which  the  giants  of  literature 
must  possess  who  desire  to  probe  human  wounds  without 
danger  to  themselves.  Beyle  died  young,  and  he  was  the 
victim  of  his  talent.  It  may  be  casually  observed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  English  scholars  of  his  time  ;  he  could 
write  and  speak  English  fluently,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
contributed  to  Colbuni's  Magazine. 

H.  de  Latouche,^  the  author  of  sundry  spirited  tliuugh 
somewhat  old-fashioned  novels,  amongst  which  Fra/folctta  may 
lj€  mentioned  as  the  best,  was  another  of  the  young  school  of 
French  novelists  which  distinguished  the  later  Ilestomtion 
period  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  expended  the  ess-nce  of  Ins 
talent  in  conversation  ;  and  his  name  has  already  faded  in 
the  recollection  of  Frenchmen. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Dumas,*  the  great  Diinias,  as  it 
has  plea-sed  some  to  call  him.  His  wonderful  powers  of  pro- 
duction, his  absence  of  scruple  in  taking  other  nn-n  s  itleas 
and  in  clothing  them  in  garments  of  his  own,  his  btdchu'ss  of 
pen,  and  Ids  adventurous  turn  of  ndfid,  made  him  many 
enemies  and  detractors,  but  a  still  greater  numl)er  of  admirers. 
'  1785-1  Sfil  '  1803-1870. 
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Did  he  deserve  severe  censure?  "Was  liis  immense  popu- 
larity entirely  justified  ?  To  each  question  a  negative  may 
be  unhesitatingly  answered.  In  his  own  peculiar  style, 
in  the  impetuous  flow  of  animal  spirits  which  renders 
]iis  productions  in  fiction  so  continuously  attractive,  Alex- 
andre Dumas  liad  no  rival,  nor  can  the  charges  of  plagiarism, 
brought  chiefly  by  a  scandalous  libelmonger  who  made  a 
living  of  his  craft,  destroy  a  single  one  of  his  titles  as  one  of 
the  first  novelists  of  the  present  age.  It  has  been  alleged, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  that  more  than  one  youthful 
author  helped  him  in  the  concoction  of  those  voluminous 
romances  which  are  numerous  and  bulky  enough  to  fill  a 
whole  library.  Even  admitting  that  this  is  true,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  fertile  novelist  retouched  these  foreign 
elements  so  completely  as  to  make  them  his  own.  None 
of  those  who  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  anonymous 
fellow-workers  of  Alexandre  Dumas  ever  produced  anything 
worthy  of  special  mark  under  their  own  names.  "What  has 
been  said  in  these  pages  of  the  author  of  Gil  Bias  may  be 
repeated  with  regard  to  the  "writer  of  Monte  Christo  ;  few 
individualities  were  more  marked  and  more  sterlingly  original 
than  his. 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  born  at  Villers-Cotterets,  a  short 
distance  from  Paris,  on  the  24th  of  July  1803.  He  re- 
ceived no  education  worth  speaking  of — grew%  in  fact,  Avith- 
out  tuition  or  care,  like  a  lusty  young  oak  abandoned  to  its 
luxuriant  virginity  of  growth.  The  name  of  Dumas,  which 
he  assumed  at  a  later  period  of  his  literary  career,  was  his 
grandmother's  ;  his  own  name  was  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie.  In 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  the  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie  went  to 
the  Antilles,  and  had  there  a  son  by  an  African  negress. 
This  son  Mas  to  be  the  father  of  Alexandre.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  officers  of  Napoleon  the  First,  and  was  cele- 
brated in  the  whole  army  for  his  bodily  strength  and  extra- 
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ordinary  daring.  Alexandre  was  only  four  years  old  when 
his  mulatto  father  died.  He  had  inherited  the  latter's  physical 
strength  ;  but  that  was  almost  all  that  he  derived  from  the 
paternal  inheritance.  The  state  of  poverty  in  Mhich  his 
mother  was  compelled  to  vegetate  ever  afterwards  accounts 
for  his  deficient  education.  General  Dumas  had  left  debts, 
and  wlien  Alexandre  appi-oachcd  his  twentieth  year,  Madame 
Dumas  resolved  to  pay  them  out  of  her  slender  annuity.  The 
result  was  that  the  young  man  courageously  set  out  for  Paris 
in  quest  of  a  living  for  his  mother  and  himself  After  much 
trouble  he  ol)tained  a  small  berth  as  clerk  in  the  duke  of 
Orleans'  househokl,  and  remained  affectionately  attached  to 
the  family  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From  the  first  he 
had  been  conscious  of  his  own  literary  instincts,  but  his  mind 
w:is  .so  uncultivated  that  he  had  to  employ  his  leisure  hours 
in  laborious  self-instniction.  His  mentiil  energy,  coupled 
with  his  physical  vigour,  carried  him  through  this  ditlicult 
stage  of  his  career,  in  which  not  many  could  have  been  con- 
quei-ors.  This  singular  compound  of  mental  and  bodily 
energy  was  always  the  chief  characteristic  of  Alexandre 
Dumas'  talent.  To  use  a  somewhat  trite  simile,  he  was  as 
an  athlete  who  can  hold  a  great  weight  at  arm's  length  for 
hours  Mithout  betraying  the  .slightest  sympt^uns  of  fatigue. 
Dumas  produced  a  great  deal  before  he  ventured  t<i  launch 
out  into  jirint,  wnote  verses  by  the  yard,  conu'dica  .iiid  trage- 
dies by  the  dozen,  and  stories  by  the  gross  ;  but  he  liad  the 
good  sense,  rare  in  a  young  author,  to  consign  two-thinls  of 
this  literary  work  to  the  flames.  He  inipmvcd  so  mmli 
that  his  «lrama  of  Henri  III.  wjh  performed  at  the  TbeAire- 
Fninruis  with  unprocrdfiited  sufces.s.  Thi.s,  douitt !'•>■<.  was 
the  cause  which  inducer!  him  to  devote  the  next  ten  years  of 
his  literary  existence  to  dramatic  writing  ;  and  tlit-  talent 
of  Alrxatidro  Dumas  was  so  many-sided  that  iu',  jiorhapa, 
had  no  idea  of  taking  to  fiction  until  chance  accidentally  led 
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him  to  this  ne^Y  ground.  It  was  only  towards  1840  that 
he  revealed  his  qualifications  as  a  novelist.  Attention  was 
first  centred  upon  his  Travelling  Impressions,  wherein  truth, 
wit,  and  harmless  mendacity  are  so  cleverly  blended,  that 
the  mendacity  is  forgotten  in  favour  of  the  wit.  Tiiese  were 
quickly  followed  by  The  Three  Musketeers,  the  one  of  Alex- 
andi-e  Dumas'  novels  which  is  probably  destined  to  out- 
live all  the  others.  This  work,  witliin  certain  limits,  may  be 
described  as  a  masterpiece.  That  the  author  strongly  inspired 
himself  with  the  creations  of  Walter  Scott  is  obvious,  l)ut 
Alexandre  Dumas  made  the  most  of  Walter  Scott,  as  a  pupil 
profits  by  the  lessons  of  a  master.  2'he  Three  Musketeers  con- 
tains only  one  type,  d'Artagnan,  but  he  is  too  true  not  to  remain. 
The  success  of  The  Three  Musketeers  was  transcended  by 
that  of  Monte  Christo,  superior  to  the  first  novel  in  inven- 
tion and  interest,  but  considerably  below  it  as  a  work  of  art. 
Dumas  remained  nearly  up  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1870,  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  productive, 
of  French  novelists.  He  continued  The  TJiree  Musketeers, 
wrote  story  after  story  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  whether 
in  Queen  Margot,  the  Quarante-Cinq,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  the 
endless  succession  of  historical  novels  that  issued  from  his 
pen,  or  in  Diane  de  CUves  and  Ange  Fitou,  his  qualities  were 
seldom  at  fault.  These  qualities  we  may  resume  in  a  few 
phrases  :  for  brilliancy  of  improvisation,  for  ingenuity  of 
invention,  Alexandre  Dumas  has  no  equal.  Certain  authors 
tire  their  readers  by  a  lack  of  vivacity  ;  it  may  almost  be 
said  of  Dumas  that  he  fatigues  by  a  too  continual  overflow 
of  buoyant  spirits.  Sainte-Beuve,  that  fastidious  annalist 
of  intellectual  essence,  went  perhaps  a  little  beyond  the  mark 
when  he  said  "  that  the  verve  of  Dumas  seemed  to  him  some- 
thing like  a  perpetual  bachelor's  dinner;"^  but  the  com- 
parison is  not  quite  uncalled  for.  Superabundance  of  imagi- 
'  Chroniques  Parisiennes,  edited  by  Jules  Troubat. 
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nation  can,  however,  liardly  be  described  as  a  defect.  If  it  be 
added  that  Diinjas'  style  is  always  clear,  correct,  and  idiuniatic, 
even  in  its  lowest  flights,  it  will  be  understood  why  the  author 
of  Monte  Christo  left  in  modem  French  literature  a  place 
which  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

George  Sand,^  a  woman  of  talent  who  has  immortalised 
her  novi  de  j^lumc  by  so  many  admirable  tales  of  passion, 
joy,  and  grief,  is  a  writer  as  different  from  the  dashing 
Dumas  as  is  well  possible.  Her  works  were  more  thoughtful, 
concenti-ated,  and  meditative  ;  she  wished  to  write  with  a 
loftier  obj«.'ct  than  that  of  merely  amusing.  She  was  one  of 
those  pioneers  of  literature  who  strive  to  enshrine  a  moral 
teaching  within  the  compass  of  a  story  or  a  poem.  She  had 
a  high  sense  of  her  duties  as  a  novelist ;  and  this  very  sense 
led  her  at  times  astray.  George  Saml,  in  her  own  sphere 
the  rival  of  Balzac,  described  men  as  they  should  be,  just  as 
Bidzac  described  them  as  they  are.  These  two  classitica- 
tion.s,  indeed,  represented  the  two  great  schools  of  modern 
French  fiction.  The  que.^tion  has  oftt-n  been  mooted,  Which 
of  these  systems  was  the  true  one  ?  To  provoke  such  a 
discussion  is  to  turn  round  a  circle  ;  Balzac  was  right 
and  George  Sand  was  not  wrong.  To  proceed  after  the 
manner  of  the  author  of  the  Comidie  Humainc  demands 
keener  study  and  a  ciUous  impartiality  in  descril»ing  both 
virtue  and  vice;  to  follow  (}eorge  Sand  requires  a  large  and 
.setth'd  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  humankind.  Neither 
lialzac  nor  Gt.'orgo  Sand,  we  may  olworve,  strictly  adhcnd 
to  tiicir  theory  of  fiction;  Madame  do  Mortsauf,  that  m«lan- 
chnly  luToine  of  Z^  Lya  duns  la  VtdUt,  whose  histttry  of  .suMer- 
ing  and  penance  few  Frenchmen  have  read  without  .shidding 
tears,  is  an  ideal  figure  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  ;  and 
some  of  George  Sand's  rustic  personages  are  eminently  v\n\\. 
Thus  both  great  novelists  have  transgi^s.sed  upon  each  other'i 
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ground,  and  shown  how  hazardous  it  is  to  assign  bounds  to 
fiction.  But  each  geniu?  has  its  own  peculiar  bent,  and  the 
tendency  of  George  Sand's  was  idealistic.  Like  Duuias,  she 
was  of  aristocratic  descent.  Aurore  Dupin  (George  Sand),  born 
in  1803,  was,  on  the  paternal  side,  grand-daughter  of  M.  Dupin 
de  Franceuil,  farmer-general,  an  intimate  friend  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Eousseau,  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
tlie  pages  of  the  Confessions.  By  her  mother  she  was  grand- 
daughter of  JMarshal  de  Saxe,  and  thereby  connected  with  the 
Bourbon  family.  Imbued  from  childhood  with  the  sentimental 
socialism  of  Jean-Jacques  Eousseau,  her  sensitive  disposi- 
tions increased  as  she  grew,  and  at  one  time  the  precocious 
development  of  her  intellect  endangered  her  mind  and  her 
body.  She  seemed  to  have  been  created  to  prove  that  genius 
cannot  always  abide  by  the  tenets  and  dictates  of  ordinary 
life,  especially  when  it  is  given  to  woman.  She  has  related 
her  social  vicissitudes  in  an  autobiogra})liy  written  with 
great  simplicity  and  good  taste. ^  George  Sand  married,  but, 
although  the  feeling  of  maternity  was  strongly  developed  in 
her,  she  could  not  put  up  witli  absolute  domestication.  Her 
differences  with  her  husband  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
reason  which  led  her  to  write ;  and  naturally  her  earliest  pro- 
duction, Indiana,  dwelt  upon  the  shoals  of  married  life.  It 
has  been  erroneously  said  that  in  this  work  and  other  kindred 
productions  George  Sand  attacked  the  institution  of  marriage. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  she  criticised  with  a  good  deal  of  energy 
what  appeared  to  her  the  defects  of  the  marriage  contract,  such 
as  it  is  understood  in  France ;  and  many  others  have  done  so 
Avithout  incurring  reprimand.  But  it  was  too  complacently 
believed  that  Madame  Sand  was  merely  attempting  to  plead 
her  own  cause,  wlien  in  reality  she  was  opening  a  dis- 
cussion of  grave  import  concerning  a  question  upon  which 
much  yet  remains  to  be  said. 

^  Ilistoire  de  ma  Fie,  par  George  Sand. 
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In  appearing  Lt-fore  the  public,  Aurore  Diipiii  ImJ  bor- 
rowed part  of  tlie  name  of  a  voimil:  author,  Jules  Sandeau, 
who  afterward-s  acquired  fame  on  his  own  account.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  George  Sand,  Valentine  quickly  followt-d 
Indiana,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  new  female  author  soon 
spread  in  Fmnce  with  great  i-apidity,  as  her  style,  virile  and 
V)eautifully  pure,  contained  none  of  the  exaggerations  and  em- 
phatic figures  of  speech  that  characterise  some  writers  of  that 
sex  when  they  fii-st  use  the  jjen.  Surrounded  by  novelists  of 
marked  individuality,  she  showed  the  fine  quality  of  her 
imaginative  faculties  by  remaining  wholly  hei-stlf  From  the 
very  first  she  attained  that  majestic  harmony  of  langimge  and 
exactness  of  expression  in  which  she  may  be  said  to  be  with- 
out equal  amongst  modern  French  writers.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  certain  that  George  Sand's  ideas  wei-e,  at  diflerent  stages 
of  her  literary  life,  undtM-  various  influences.  Thus  she  wrote 
some  of  her  social  novels  when  imbued  w  ith  the  theories  of 
Pierre  I,,eroux  ;  Lelia,  that  curious  rhap.sody  in  which  the 
discouragement  of  an  anient  soul  is  expressed  in  really  power- 
ful accents,  resulted  fr»»ni  her  intercourse  with  Allied  de 
^fusset ;  and  Maitprat,  one  of  her  most  thoughtful  and 
dramatic  stories,  was  composed  under  the  political  inlluenco 
of  ntie  of  the  most  eloquent  of  French  advocates,  Michel  do 
liourges.  A  disciple  of  J  •  an -Jacques  Ilousseau,  Geoi-ge  Sand 
had  inlierit<;d  his  antipathy  ft)r  onUiin  fundamental  cu.stoms  of 
.society  ;  but  on  the  whole,  her  attacks,  direct  and  persistent 
as  they  Men*,  luid  no  tinge  of  inherent  bitterness.  She  was 
oft«Mi  caiTie<l  away  by  her  generous  impulses  und  nobU? 
instincts  ;  and  the  otherwise  charming  stories  of  Simon,  U 
Mmnicr  iV Aiujibault,  Ix  Pn-h^ de  M.  Anfoinc,  were  not  five  of 
jaradox  ;  but,  at  all  evtnts,  it  may  be  said  of  those  of 
f  Jeorge  Sand's  works  that  excitetl  controversy,  that  they  never 
fostered  morbid  feelings,  bitterness,  or  envv 

Tlie  novels  we  have  quoted,  amongst  which  there  are  two 
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or  tliree  real  masterpieces,  would  alone  carry  the  name  of 
George  Sand  to  posterity.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  how- 
ever, she  gave  signs  of  a  new  phase  in  her  talent  which  is  not 
the  least  brilliant.  Town  life  weaiied  her  ;  she  had  retired  to 
her  country  seat  in  Berry,  and  she  visited  Paris  but  seldom. 
It  was  at  Nohant  that  she  wrote  that  delightful  series  of 
pastoral  novels  which  commences  with  La  Mare  au  Diable,  and 
finishes  by  Zes  Maitrcs  So7ineurs.  In  these  gems  of  modern 
fiction,  social  grievances  and  declamations  were  dismissed  ; 
the  author  of  Consiielo  was  amongst  the  peasants ;  and  the 
language  she  made  them  speak,  the  simple  and  touching 
dramas  in  which  she  made  them  take  part,  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  she  described  the  simplicity  of  rustic  life, 
begot  universal  praise  and  admiration.  From  a  purely 
artistic  point  of  view  these  productions  of  her  after-life 
are  the  most  perfect.  More  recently  George  Sand  returned 
to  the  depicting  of  social  enigmas.  She  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  ;  and  if  Jean  cle  la  EocJie,  Lc  Marquis  de 
Villemer,  Cdsarine  Dietrich,  have  not  pleased  as  much  as  Les 
Bea2ix  Messieurs  de  Bois-Dor4,  the  productions  of  her  old  age 
were  worthy  of  lier  talent.  Within  a  few  days  of  her  death, 
George  Sand  contributed  some  ])ietty  tales  to  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes ;  and  so  brilliant  were  the  last  rays  of  her 
splendid  decline,  that  the  demise  of  one  who  had  been  writing 
for  full  fifty  years  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  to  French 
literature. 

Contemporary  with  George  Sand  and  Balzac  was  a 
man  of  subtle  wit,  of  a  fastidious  and  delicate  turn  of 
mind,  who  to  the  misfortune  of  literature  was  carried 
away  in  the  flower  of  age,  and  whose  works  are  all  but 
forgotten,  save  by  a  few  critics,  who  enjoy  a  perfume  the 
more  as  it  is  sought  by  few.  Charles  de  Bernard  du  Grail,* 
born  at  Besangon  in  1805,  has  written  two  works,  Gerfavi 
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and  Le  Gentilhomme  Campa>jnard,  that  deserve  to  reniaia 
as  models  of  fiction.  Of  all  Fivncli  novelists  of  the  literary 
movement  of  1830,  Charles  de  Bernard  was  the  one  whom 
Thackeray  professed  to  admire  as  a  model  Between  Thackeray 
and  Bernard  there  are  indeed  many  affinities.  In  both  we 
find  the  same  quiet,  yet  witiml  incisive,  humour,  the  same 
delicacy  of  appreciation,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  same 
aversion  for  the  uglier  sides  of  human  nature.  AVhilst  leaving 
a  broad  margin  for  vice  and  wickedness,  Charles  de  Bernard 
believed  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  what  is  good  and  pure 
in  this  worhl,  and  he  preferred  to  leave  vice  in  the  dark,  and 
bring  forth  virtue  in  full  light,  or  to  use  the  former  as  a  back- 
ground fur  the  latter.  Besides  his  more  serious  wurk.s,  he 
wrote  a  number  of  tales  which  are  only  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Prosper  Merimee  for  their  exquisite  proportion 
and  nervous  precision  of  style.  La  J\au  ilu  Lion  is  almost  as 
good  as  Colomha,  and  Uii  Ifummc  scneux  is  a  delightful  satire 
framed  in  a  story  taken  fnjm  the  life,  which,  for  originality 
of  conception  and  treatment,  is  almost  without  ])arallel.  A 
time  may  come  when  the  public,  eschewing  tiie  morbid  pro- 
ductions of  a  school  tliat  takes  realism  f  )r  reality,  will,  by 
returning  to  such  works  a.s  those  of  Charles  de  liernanl,  indicate 
the  lx>un<ls  which  novelists  should  abstain  from  tran.sgressing. 
Bernard  died  in  I80O. 

In  Freileric  Soulie  '  French  Motion  liad  an  e.xpoucnL  whoi, 
possessing  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  master,  faih'd  to 
olttain  a  place  beside  George  Sand  and  Dumas.  If  it  were 
enougli  for  a  writer  to  produce  one  single  perfect  work,  Souliu 
should  be  a  gn-at  novelist,  for  h'  Lion  AmouniLr,  a  story  of 
the  highest  dramatic  bent,  made  up  of  the  sim|ilest  incidents  of 
life,  can  l»e  read  an«l  re-read.  Having  failed  in  writing  for  t lie 
stage,  Soulie,  who.se  aspirations,  iiowever,  were  rather  ixxtical, 
devoted  himsflf  to  fiction.     He  wrote  this  all  his  life,  and  the 
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consciousness  of  having  stifled  his  real  talent  only  to  court 
success  and  popularity  threw  a  veil  of  melancholy  over  the 
whole  of  his  writings,  and  inspired  most  of  them  witli  a  kind 
of  desponding  sarcasm  of  which  he  could  never  completely 
divest  himself  Lcs  Menioires  dit  Diahlc  is  in  many  points 
worthy  of  Balzac  ;  it  teems  with  insights  into  the  human 
heart,  and  some  of  its  humorous  satires  are  cruelly  true  ; 
however,  an  innate  morbidness  prevails  throughout  the 
brightest  pages  of  this  remarkable  work.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Soulie's  other  productions  ;  they  are  numerous  and 
of  verj'  unequal  merit ;  and  as  they  almost  without  exception 
dwell  upon  movement  and  melodrama  rather  than  delineation 
of  character,  few,  beyond  Le  Lion  Arnoureux  and  Lcs  Mimoires 
du  Diahle,  will  be  remembered. 

Opinions  may  vary  upon  the  nature  of  such  works  as 
The  Mysteries  of  Paris  and  The  Wandering  Jeic ;  but  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  the  author's  rare 
power  of  invention.  And  as  Eugene  Sue  ^  was  one  of  the 
men  of  his  time  who  engrossed  the  largest  share  of  public 
attention,  his  place  is  necessarily  marked  amongst  those  of 
leading  novelists.  Eugene  Sue  was  about  the  same  iige  as 
Frederic  Soulie ;  he  issued  from  an  illustrious  race  of 
surgeons,  and  himself  began  life  as  a  doctor.  He  gave  up 
that  profession  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  after  spending 
the  greater  portion  of  a  considerable  fortune  in  amusements, 
he  tried  writing.  His  beginnings  were  hardly  encouraging  ; 
his  maritime  stories  were  not  always  interesting,  and,  more- 
over, he  had  to  contend  with  formidable  rivals  ;  but  the 
success  of  Dumas  and  the  popularity  of  George  Sand  were 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  immense  hit  made  by  Les 
MysUres  de  Paris  when  that  voluminous  work  came  to  light. 
This  doubtless  led  Eugene  Sue  definitely  to  select  social 
monstrosities   as    the    elements   of    his   later   works.      The 
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Mysteries  of  Paris  is  a  story  of  literary  coarseness,  and  of 
extinordinary  invention,  which  is  calculated  to  disgust  as 
much  as  it  interests.  The  persona^-es  of  thi.s  sinister  novel  ai-e 
chosen  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  socii-ty,  and  in  the  author' .s 
powerful  hands  they  enact  a  hideous  drama.  Vice  is 
exhibited  under  such  hojielessly  horrible  colours  that  tlje 
reader  puts  down  the  book  with  a  despondent  view  of 
humanity.  On  tlie  whole,  Eugene  Sue  only  contributed  to 
the  amusement  of  the  masses.  The  Wandering  Jew,  Mathilde, 
and  the  otlier  numerous  works  which  the  author  rapidly 
produced,  conduced  to  the  same  result.  Alexandre  Dumas 
catered  for  public  amusement,  but  his  literary  food  was  healthy. 
The  writings  of  Sue  are  e.xactly  the  reverse  :  one  cannot 
read  him  without  admiring hi.s  marvellous  gift.^of  imagination; 
l>ut  one  feels  that  the  world  could  have  gone  on  without  him. 
Eug6ne  Sue  died  in  1857.  Sainte-Beuve  has  bi-aiided  him 
as  the  de  Sade  of  modern  fiction.  This  is  an  exajj«;era- 
tion  ;  but  if  his  j)en  was  responsible  for  little  harm,  it  did 
no  good. 

Of  Victor  Hugo's  earliest  romances,  Buy  Jarfjal  and  Han 
dUslande,  we  have  already  said  something  ;  in  reality  they 
weiv  little  more  than  the  promising,  but  uncouth,  manifestations 
of  one  of  the  loftiest  gcniu.ses  of  the  age.  IV'side.s,  they  were 
penned  by  a  boy  hardly  out  of  his  teens.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  I^ouis  Philippe's  reign,  Hugo  had  already  earned  hi.s  place 
amongst  the  leading  writers  of  Erench  romance  by  Ids  Lunt 
Days  of  a  Condemned  Man  (1829),  and  Xolre  J)nme  de  Paris. 
Subsequently  Victor  Hugo  acqniR'd  more  substantial  titles 
to  the  name  of  novelist,  but  neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
of  the  two  works  I  liave  just  mentioned  can  properly  speak- 
ing l>e  styled  novels.  Thn  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned  Man 
is  an  eloquent  and  fervid  attack  upon  capital  jtunishment, 
couched  in  anything  btit  romantic  terms.  Cl.iude  Oueux, 
the  "  condemned."  is  not  a  character  of  fiction ;   the   author 
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has  given  a  name  and  an  individuality  to  an  instance  of  the 
case  ;  he  quotes  nothing  move.  As  to  Notre  Dame  dc  Paris, 
it  is  no  doubt  a.  powerful  book,  magnificent  in  style,  full  of 
cleverness,  learning,  descriptive  power,  and  poetic  inspiration. 
Gringoire,  the  cynical  philosoplier,  is  drawn  with  a  masterly 
hand  ;  no  one  but  a  deep  thinker  and  a  true  poet  coidd  have 
described  the  dark,  sinister  priest,  Claude  Frollo,  and  imagined 
the  creation  of  bewitching  Esmeralda.  The  main  idea  of  the 
work,  too,  is  generous,  particularly  on  the  part  of  a  poet  who 
must  naturally  have  a  feeling  of  horror  for  monsters  and 
monstrosities  ;  it  is  a  rehabilitation  of  physical  ugliness  and 
intellectual  stagnation.  Quasimodo,  the  sexton  of  Notre 
Dame,  is  an  incarnation  of  both  ;  his  mind  is  as  deformed  as 
his  body  ;  and  still  the  poet  raises  him  higher  than  the  towers 
of  the  famous  cathedral,  by  showing  him  in  love  with  a 
creature  as  fair  as  he  is  ugly.  Nevertheless  neither  Notre 
Dame  dc  Paris  nor  Claude  Gueiix  are  novels  in  the  sense  we 
usually  attach  to  the  word.  Victor  Hugo's  later  productions 
in  fiction,  although  always  embodying  a  leading  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  had  less  of  romantic  disquisition  on  all 
subjects  than  this  remarkable  work. 

I  have  just  said  that  Victor  Hugo  attempted  to  rehabili- 
tate moral  and  physical  deformity  by  Love.  In  Not)'e  Dame 
de  Paris  a  man  is  the  subject  of  his  special  pleading  ;  we  shall 
see  him,  in  the  drama,  undertaking  a  similar  task  for  a  woman. 
His  other  novels,  written  after  1848,  do  not  belong  to  the 
period  we  are  dealing  with. 
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§  2.  Tjie  Hlm.vn  Comf.dv. 

If  I  have  passed  lightly  over  the  roinance-wnters  and 
novelists  hitherto  enuniemted — of  whuiii  some  e.\ucted  little 
attention,  wiiilst  some  have  reiulered  themselves  eijually 
famous  as  poets  or  di-amatists — it  was  in  order  that  we  might 
take  a  more  leisurely  review  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ilonoro  \ 
de  Balzac,*  the  prince  of  Frencji_  novelists,  who  is  in  him- 
self tlie  epitome  uf  his  class,  if  not  the  greatest  modern 
exponent  of  human  nature  through  the  niedium  of  jirose 
fiction.  Born  at  Tours  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Baiaic  received  his  earlier  education  at  the  college  of 
Vendome,  giving  little  evidence  of  the  special  talent  which 
he  was  hereafter  to  display.  His  story  of  LouU  Lambert 
preserves  many  remini.scences  of  his  school  days.  In  his 
fifteenthyear  his  father  went  to  reside  in  I'aris,  and  tlie  future 
novelist  was  trained  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  due 
cour-^e  he  took  his  degree,  completed  Ids  legal  studies,  and 
entered  successively  the  office  of  an  aron^  and  of  a  notary. 
But  tlie  career  which  his  father  had  cho.seu  for  him,  and  of 
the  commencement  of  which  more  than  one  episode  is  ])re- 
served  in  the  stories  of  Ci's-ir  BirotUau  and  The  Interdict,  was 
not  congenial  to  the  young  Honore.  He  read  works  of  fiction 
and  the  drama  at  every  avaihible  opportunity — Babelais  a 
dozen  times  over — and  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  l)e  an 
author,  undeterred  by  the  ri«licule  and  the  tliieals  of  Ids 
father.  At  tlie  age  of  twentv  the  disagreement  re.sulteil  in 
his  leaving  the  house  of  his  unhending  ]»arent  ;  Balzac 
took  a  room  in  the  Bue  des  Ix'sdiguiires,  close  to  the 
lihniry  of  the  Arsenal,  where  he  passed  most  of  his  time. 
Barely  siipiK>rting  himself,  he  contrived  at  last  to    write  8 
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tragedy,  Henrietta  of  England,  Avhich  he  submitted  to  liis 
former  teacher,  M.  Andrieux,  afterwards  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  Academy.  The  judge  whom  he  had  selected  advised 
liim  to  throw  the  miserable  attempt — for  such  no  doubt  it 
was — into  the  fire.  Ualzac  accepted  the  rebuff,  M'ent  back  to 
his  poverty  and  his  labour,  ate  little,  thought,  read,  walked, 
and  worked  much,  until  at  last  his  father  relented  and  sup- 
plied him  with  the  means  of  pursuing  his  chosen  vocation 
more  at  his  ease.  From  about  the  year  1822  Balzac  had  dis- 
covered the  true  bent  of  his  genius,  and  begun  to  produce 
stories  by  the  dozen.  In  a  few  years  he  had  written  as  many 
as  forty,  which  he  issued  under  the  assumed  names  of  Yiel- 
lergle,  Lord  E'lioone — an  anagram  of  Honore — and  Horace 
Saint-Aubin,  and  for  which  he  received  the  most  pitiable 
doles  of  money.  The  first  novel  procured  him  ten  pounds,  and 
the  price  rose  gradually  to  as  mucli  as  sixty  pounds,  wliich  lui 
usually  anticipated  in  the  shape  of  bills,  thus  consideralily 
reducing  his  emoluments.  With  some  of  the  money  thus 
earned  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  bring  out  an  edition  of 
La  Fontaine  and  ?doliere  in  one  volume  ;  and  that  at  once 
put  him  behind  the  world  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred  pounds. 
Another  speculation,  the  opening  and  subsequent  sale  of  a 
printing-office  and  type-foundry,  added  only  to  his  difficulties. 
The  Last  Chouan  (1827)  was  the  earliest  work  of  Ijalzac 
which  he  published  with  his  own  name  on  the  title-page. 
In  a  few  years  Honore  de  Balzac  was  a  household  word  in 
France,  and  in  Paris  especially,  whose  life  he  had  shown  him- 
self able  to  photograpli  ^\■ith  so  much  fidelity,  and  to  surround 
with  such  a  brilliant  halo.  Tt  was  about  this  time  that  the 
young  novelist  was  introduced  by  his  publisher  to  M.  Emile 
de  Girardin,  in  whose  paper,  la  Mode,  Balzac,  then  known 
only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  intimate  friends,  wrote  a  tale, 
El  Vcrdugo  [the  ExcciUmicr).  Some  time  after,  about  the  end 
of  1829,  or  in  1830,  M.  de  Girardin  conceived  the  idea  of 
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publishing,  as  an  addition  to  a  daily  paper,  a  biogi-apliital  suj> 
plement,  and  Balzac  was  one  of  its  most  active  contributors ; 
but  this  journal  lived  only  a  few  months.  The  rhilosophi/  oj 
Marnage,  the  Bed  dc  Sceaujc,  Gohseck,  A  Double  Famdy,  were 
amongst  the  productions  of  this  perioil  of  Balzac's  career. 
Meanwhile  our  author  was  still  poor,  still  fetteivd  by  the 
results  of  his  earlier  speculations  ;  and  in  ordt-r  tu  liberate 
himself  he  engaged  in  new  ones.  Thus,  liaving  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  oM  I'oman  mines  of  Sardinia  were  still  capable 
of  yielding  mineral  treasures,  he  went  off  one  line  morning 
with  five  hundred  francs  in  his  pui-se,  to  turn  his  notion  into 
gold.  On  the  way  he  unfortunately  enlarged  upon  his  jilan  tc 
a  fellow-pa.ssenger,  a  Genoese  ;  and,  after  breaking  his  journey 
at  Corsica,  he  arrived  in  .Sanlinia  only  to  tiiul  that  his  travel- 
ling-companion had  anticipated  him,  and  wa.^  already  turning 
the  enterpri.se  to  good  account.  In  1833  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Switzerland,  where  lie  renuiined  some  time  at  Pre- 
I'Eveque,  near  Geneva,  and  afterward.s  went  to  Italy  to  see 
Lake  Maggiore.  In  this  and  the  lollowing  year  he  produced 
Kuginie  Grandd  and  le  J'iix  Goriot,  two  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic, the  most  quaint,  and  the  mo.st  remarkable,  of 
hia  ntjvels.  Ili.s  genius  and  his  popularity  were  now  at 
their  highest.  Whatever  else  he  was  destined  to  do,  he 
could  scarcely  pnxluce  anything  more  incontestably  grand 
and  aitistic.  In  1834  Balzac,  who  always  hankered 
after  yuitpri<'t^)i'ship  in  some  fornj  or  another,  boii^ht  the 
Chroni'jHc  dc  J'tirtJi,  then  under  tin;  njanagiMnent  of  a  Mr. 
Duckctt,  an  Englisliman.  In  the  cuhunns  of  this  news]taper 
lialzac  introduced  Theophile  Gautier,  at  this  time  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  who.se  merits  the  novelist  was  one  of  th<'  first  to 
recognise.  Anu)ngst  his  other  fiiends  were  .Tides  Sandeau, 
the  companion  of  the  eccentric  and  Idghly  talented  lady  w  horn 
wo  have  aln-ady  mentioned,  ami  w  lio  adopted  and  rendered 
famous  the  literary  p.«»eudnnym  of  (Jeorge  Sand. 
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Balzac's  activity  was  immense.  He  has  left  behind  him 
a  curious  classification  of  his  pvincipal  works  of  fiction,  to  the 
number  of  one  Imndred  and  tliirty-cight ;  though  some  thirty 
of  these  exist  by  their  titles  alone,  their  projector  having  died 
before  he  could  elaborate  the  plots  which  he  had  doubtless 
conceived  in  every  instance.  His  "  Catalogue  of  works  to  be 
contained  in  the  Human  Comedy"  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
\sl,  "  Studies  of  Manners,"  subdivided  into  six  books  :  Scenes 
of  private  life,  of  provincial  life,  of  Parisian  life,  of  political 
life,  of  military  life,  and  of  country  life  ;  2d,  "Philosophical 
Studies  ;"  and  Sd,  "Analytical  Studies." 

A  list  of  works  written  by  Balzac,  year  by  year,  would 
illustrate  more  clearl)'  than  anything  his  unflagging  energy 
and  great  fertility.^  His  pen  was  rarely  idle  for  a  single  day. 
He  left  behind  him  five  dramas  : — Vautrin,  The  Resources  of 
Quinola,  Pamela  Giraud,  The  Stepmotlier,  and  Mercadet ;  lives 
of  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere,  a  Monograph  on  the  Parisian  Press, 
essays  and  letters  innumerable,  not  to  mention  frequent  con- 
tributions to  many  newspapers.  His  works  went  through 
many  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  earned  for  their  author  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  His  love  of  spending  was  as 
great  as  his  love  of  earning.  He  bought  house  after  house, 
each  one  grander  than  the  last,  and  entertained  his  many 
friends  right  royally.  Much  also  was  spent  in  travel,  of 
which  Balzac  was  particularly  fond.  From  1833  to  1840  he 
travelled  almost  continually,  writing  as  he  moved  from  place 
to  place.  In  several  of  the  French  provinces,  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Prussia,  Austria,  Piussia,  he  combined  relaxation  with 

^  Let  us  be  content  with  an  enumeration  of  the  Libours  of  1832  :  The 
Calvinist  Martyr,  The  Message,  The  Unknoicn  Mastcrjriecc,  Colonel  Chabert, 
The  Cur6  of  Tours,  The  Exchange,  Louis  Lambert,  The  Forsaken  Wife,  Th^ 
Grenadilre,  The  Famous  Gaudissart,  Tlie  Maranas,  A  Passion  in  the  Desert, 
The  Hundred  Droll  Stories  (tlie  first  ten),  Tivo  Tales,  A  Conversation  between 
Eleven  o'Clock  and  Midnight,  and  The  Spanish  Grandee.  All  these  works  oi 
fiction  were  independent  of  Balzac's  other  labours. 
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hard  work,  and  sought  day  by  day  for  new  experiences.  From 
1843  to  1847  lie  took  wp  his  residence  at  Passy  ;  but  in  tlie 
latter  year  he  set  out  on  a  second  voyage  to  Ilussia.  Here 
he  Avas  attacked  by  a  distressing  weakness  of  the  heart,  and 
was  advised  to  return  to  Paris.  He  reached  the  capital  on 
\s\^  23d  of  February,  and  the  very  next  day  the  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out.  In  1849  Balzac  went  to  Ru.ssia  fur  the  third 
time;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  he  married  there  the 
Countess  de  Hanska,  a  wealthy  widow.  Four  months  later  he 
returned  to  Paris  ;  and  there,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  he 
died  of  the  malady,  which  was  due,  no  doubt,  as  much  to 
his  incessant  labour  at  the  desk  as  to  any  other  cause. 

The  gpuius  of  Ikdzac  is  not  to  be  discussed  in  a  dozen  or 
score  of  pantgraphs  ;  the  task  would  be  as  ho]>eles8  for  him 
who  attem[>tt'd  it  as  it  would  be  inefl'ectual  for  his  readfi-s. 
Rising  from  a  repenisal  of  three  or  four  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic works,  one  is  in»pressed  by  a  sense  of  the  futility  of 
seeking  to  convey  to  othere  the  manifold  effects  i)roduced 
upon  one's  sensibility  and  one's  judgnjent.  Scarcely  any 
French  writer  so  thoroughly  defies  the  effort  to  classify  his 
talent  and  to  catalogue  his  virtues  and  his  faults.  Vet  one 
thing  may  be  said,  which  seems  in  itself  to  comitrise  or 
imply  all  the  rest;  although  it  is  true  that  this  "rest"  can 
be  felt  and  understood  only  by  the  man  who  has  road  at  least 
a  dozen  of  Balzac's  masterpieces.  The  author  of  the  Uuman 
f'omfff)/ — which  is,  with  at  least  eqtial  truth,  a  human  tragedy 
—  is  the  anatomist  of  passion,  the  viviscrtor  of  the  human 
heart.  Nothing  better  expresses  the  peculianty  of  his  talent, 
which  is  occupied  wholly  with  humanity.  The  feelings  of 
his  fellow-men,  but  especially  of  his  women,  aro  for  Bal- 
zac what  their  Wnlics  arc  for  the  physiologist.  His  pen  is 
his  scalpel,  and  it  is  ever  in  his  hand.  He  di.<^sectj),  he  fills 
his  lalximtory  with  prt'parations  ;  but  he  leaves  to  others  the 
task  of   ticketing  and  of  lecturing   upon  the   re.sull3  ot   bifl 
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dexterity.  There  have  been  novelists,  like  Dickens,  uho 
«'ere  quite  as  close  observers  of  their  kind  ;  but  they  keep  to 
the  surface  where  Balzac  cuts  deep  into  the  tissues  of  his 
subject — they  are  mere  surgeons  and  apothecaries  where 
Balzac  is  a  vivisector.  There  have  been  other  novelists  who 
have  taken  the  useful  or  the  beautiful  for  their  guide  ;  but  for 
Balzac  passion  is  the  matter  and  the  mode  of  his  art.  "  Pas- 
sion," he  says  himgelf,  "is  the  wliole  of  humanity;  without  it, 
religion,  history,  romance,  art,  wo\ild  be  useless,"  Bousseau 
also  had  made  passion  his  theme  and  his  subject-matter  ;  but 
he  was  content  to  study  it  in  his  own  nature,  whilst  Balzac 
sets  no  limit  to  the  fields  of  his  operations.  He  does  not  accept 
an  epitome,  he  is  scarcely  satisfied  even  with  a  type  ;  he 
simply  passes  from  example  to  example,  never  dreaming  that 
he  has  established  a  physiological  truth,  never  resting  from 
the  repetition  of  his  demonstrations  until  death  snatches  the 
knife  from  his  hands. 

Tor  the  rest,  let  us  arrive  at  the  genius  of  Balzac  by  study- 
ing one  or  two  of  his  works  ;  and  first  of  all  the  master-key  of 
his  system,  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  system — 
The  Physiology  of  Marriage,  written  at  leisure  during  six 
years.^  In  more  than  one  sense  this  book  reveals  the  spirit 
and  the  tendency  of  its  author's  mind,  and  might  naturally 
serve  as  the  introduction  and  the  explanation  of  his  Human 
Comedy.  With  the  true  spirit  of  a  Pantagruelist  he  sees  a 
tragedv,  identical,  or  at  least  conterminous  with  human  exist- 
ence ;  he  is  penetrated  by  it,  he  becomes  the  seer  and  the 
prophet  of  a  new  revelation  ;  and,  far  from  raising  the  cry  of 
a  Jeremiah,  or  a  John  in  the  wilderness,  he  proclaims  to  his 
generation  and  to  posterity  a  gigantic  comedy.  He  has  been 
on  the  point  of  weeping  at  the  thought  of  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  central  social  bond,  at  the  almost  inevitable  desecration 
of  the  holiest  sacrament  of  human  religion  ;  and  by  way  of 
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impressing  the  sad  truth  which  he  so  clearly  realises  upou  the 
souls  of  his  fellow-men,  he  prepares  to  make  them  laugli, 
devoting  himself  to  this  vocation  for  the  remainder  uf  his 
existence.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a.s  a  vocation  high  and 
serious  that  Bidzac  regartled  his  authoi-ship.  He  was  no 
mere  writer  of  romances  by  force  of  habit,  or  for  gain  alone. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  was  a  great  teacher.  An 
anatomist  of  vice  rather  than  of  virtue,  surrounding  vice  with 
all  the  allurements  of  art  and  voluptuousness,  rarely  moralis- 
ing, almost  always  laughing,  employing  all  his  resources  to 
produce  a  scene  of  exquisite  comedy,  in  which  infamy  of  some 
kind  is  invariably  the  centnd  idea  of  his  plot,  he  is  still  none 
the  less  a  moralist  in  effect  and  by  his  philosophic  drsign  ; 
his  lightest  creations  are  more  properly  lessons  than  novels. 
To  one  who  had  read  nothing  of  Balzac  exce{>t  his  Droll  Talcs, 
this  might  seem  a  bold  assertion  ;  but  I  advance  its  truth  only 
upon  the  aggregate  of  all  his  works,  and  I  anticipate  that  I 
shall  do  much  to  prove  it  by  considering  the  ideas  embraced 
in  7 he  riiijsiology  of  Marriujc. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  to 
Balzac's  mind,  from  boyhood  upwards,  the  one  which  apjiears 
to  have  struck  him  most  forcibly  was  wonum.  That  which  is 
to  some  of  us  an  enigma,  a  toy,  a  victim,  an  idol,  wius  to 
Balzac  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  humanity  ;  and  it  bec.ime,  as 
a  consequence,  the  theme  and  the  focus  of  his  labours.  Mar- 
riage, ita  laws,  their  effect  and  their  violation — this  wa.s  tlte 
science  to  which  he  consecrated  all  liis  udent  and  all  his 
energies,  and  to  the  physiology  of  which  he  devoted  the 
thoughts  of  six  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  "  How  many 
men,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "g<t  nuirricd  without  knowing 
what  a  woman  is.  .  .  .  Tlnre  an;  men  who  are  rhildrcn  all 
their  lives,  who  quit  life  (<mpty  Imiuled,  having  vegi-tated, 
after  speaking  alnjut  love  and  pleasui-e  as  slaves  .apeak  of 
lilx-rty."     I».ilz;ir.  we  have  seen,  was  fifty  years  old  before  he 
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took  a  wife,  but  he  was  not  twenty  when  he  was  deeply 
immersed  in  the  study  of  his  engrossing  subject,  and  wlien  he 
was  ah-eady  in  a  position  to  say  something.  From  his  very 
law-books  he  derived  suggestions  and  stimulants  to  his  genius. 
He  tells  us  of  the  feelings  excited  in  his  mind  when  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  word  "  adultery."  "  Immense  in  the  code,  never 
did  this  word  present  itself  to  my  imagination  without  draw- 
ing behind  it  a  melancholy  procession  of  ideas  :  tears,  shame, 
hatred,  terror,  secret  crimes,  bloody  wars,  families  without  a 
head,  were  personified  before  me,  and  started  up  suddenly 
when  I  read  tlie  sacramental  word  Adultery."  His  talent 
had,  in  fact,  received  its  bent  ;  his  Human  Comedy  existed 
in  his  brain  before  he  had  written  a  word  of  it ;  and  with  the 
mantle  of  Eabelais  upon  his  shoxilders  he  sat  down  to  his 
Physiology  of  Marriage ;  or,  A  Meditation  of  Eclectic  Philosophy 
upon  Conjugal  Happiness  and  Unhappiness ;  published  by  a 
young  bachelor.  His  motto — "  Happiness  is  the  end  which  all 
societies  ought  to  set  before  them  " — was  chosen  in  all  serious- 
ness ;  and  it  miglit  stand  at  the  head  of  almost  every  work 
of  Balzac. 

The  Physiology  of  Marriage  was  published  without  the 
author's  name  ;  but  it  reached  a  second  edition  within  a  year. 
It  was  fully  criticised,  and  for  the  most  part  adversely,  even 
during  the  great  increase  of  liberty  secured  by  the  press  in 
1830.  Jules  Jauin,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  Debuts,  after 
admitting  tliat  the  book  "  might  be  read  from  beginning  to 
end  without  great  effort,"  and  praising  it  with  faint  condem- 
nation by  declaring  tliat  it  failed  from  "  being  too  complete," 
ended  by  flatly  stigmatising  it  as  "  infernal."  Janin  would 
not  have  written  tliis  word  tliirty  years  later,  but  we  cannot 
wonder  if  he  did  not  understand  the  book  on  a  first  reading, 
or  apart  from  the  novels  which  followed,  illustrated,  and  justi- 
fied it.  Balzac  himself  recognised  by  instinct  the  value  of 
what  lie  was  writing.     Above  all  he  felt  that,  if  The  Physio- 
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lofjy  of  Marriage  was  a  failure,  if  it  so  much  as  contaiutd 
what  he  did  not  intend  to  say,  or  omitted  what  he  in- 
tended, his  whole  notion  of  humanity  would  be  belied, 
and  his  every  claim  to  philoso]>hic  iusji^ht  would  be  extin- 
guished. Young  as  he  was,  he  had  pursued  his  labours  on  ;• 
sound  .system,  and  had  spared  no  pains  to  arrive  at  sound 
inductions.  He  spent  months  and  years  over  the  physiology 
of  the  brain,  before  he  attacked  the  physiology  of  humanity. 
He  had  thumbed  the  books  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  ex- 
flagitated  the  souls  of  women  and  of  men.  As  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  his  mind  contained  what  he  wi.shed  to  utter, 
he  permitted  nothing  to  intervene  between  himself  and  his 
work.  L«'t  us  take  his  own  picture  of  the  labour  of  a  con- 
scientious autlior,  travailing  with  a  productic»n  by  wiiich  he 
knew  that  he  must  eventually  stand  or  fall.  He  wrote  to  M. 
Levavasseur,  who  was  producing  the  work,  as  follows  : — 

"  ^^y  poor  unfortunate  publLsiicr,  tin-  most  lovely  girl  in  the 
world  can  only  give  what  she  has.  I  work  all  day  at  the 
Physiology.  1  give  but  six  hours  a  night  to  the  scenes  of  which 
I  have  only  to  correct  the  proofs  to  set  my  conscience  free.  I 
am  quite  ready  to  send  my  copy  necessary  to  finish  on  tin?  ITith, 
if  you  wish  it ;  but  it  would  Ik;  the  most  odiou.s  murder  that  wo 
have  ever  committed  on  a  book.  There  is  something  in  me 
which  prevents  my  doing  ill  with  a  good  conscience.  It  is  a 
question  of  giving  tlie  Ixjok  a  future.  .  .  .  If  .  .  .  I  were  to 
[>ott4*r  about,  if  I  were  to  write  pro>pectuse.^,  niencl  old  shoes,  if 
I  played  billiards,  if  I  drank  and  ate,  and  so  forth — but  I  have  not 
one  idea,  I  do  not  take  one  step  outside  the  Physiology;  I  dream 
of  it,  I  do  nothing  else.  I  am  smittrn  with  it.  .  .  .  The  author 
of  that  work  is  between  success  and  the  scaffold  at  every  line.  I 
never  so  well  understoo<l  its  importance.  I  wanti-d  to  mak--  a 
jest,  and  you  came  one  morning  and  asked  me  to  do  in  thrw* 
munth.s  what  Urillat-Sayarin  '  took  ten  years  to  do.  He  Bp<ike 
merely  of  goo<l  living,  and  I  s{teak  of  the  most  serious  matter  io 

'  Brillat-S«varin  waa  the  author  of  r  PhtjMxology  0/  TaiU. 
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France.  He  liad  a  new  topic,  and  I  tlie  most  threadbare  topic 
in  the  workl.  There  is  a  miracle  in  it,  whereof  I  will  boast ; 
namely,  that  the  first  volume  of  the  Physiology  was  recast  in  its 
present  form  between  the  1st  of  September  and  the  10th  of 
November  1829  ;  for  on  the  tenth  the  ite  missa  est  of  the  first 
volume  will  be  said.  Don't  think  that  this  letter  is  an  excuse. 
I  work  as  ardently  and  as  consecutively  as  any  human  creature 
can.  But  I  am  onh'  the  most  humble  servant  of  the  Muse,  and 
that  hussey  has  her  moments  of  humour.  Don't  despair,  for  on 
the  loth  I  will  frankly  tell  you  on  what  you  may  rely.  Only 
then  shall  I  have  fathomed  the  extent  of  the  mischief  in  the 
second  volume." 

Judge  from  this  the  character  of  all  Balzac's  work  ;  for 
with  him  it  was  a  question  of  something  more  than  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  readers  and  his  own  personal  profit. 

The  physiology  is  written  as  though  it  were  a  constitu- 
tional and  military  history  of  a  State — which,  in  fact,  it  is. 
The  headings  of  the  chapters  carry  out  this  idea  :  "  A  Treatise 
on  jNIarital  Politics — Customs — Essay  on  the  Police — The 
Budget — Civil  War — Of  Allies — Conjugal  Peace — Principles 
of  Strategy — Manifestos,"  and  the  like.  These  "  Medita- 
tions," as  the  author  calls  them,  are  all  in.  the  Pantagruelistic 
style — to  wit,  no  style  at  all ;  but  in  the  midst  of  theories 
and  paradoxes,  of  tortuous  arguments  and  quaint  axioms,  of 
inconsequent  digressions  and  absurd  commentaries,  we  find 
the  profoundest  reflections  and  the  most  earnest  and  lofty 
ideas.  Every  page  abounds  in  this  medley  of  the  serious  and 
the  ridiculous.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples  at  random.  We 
read  in  the  meditation  on  "Eirst  Symptoms  :" — 

"  Sometimes  your  Avife  suddenly  displays  an  extreme  tender- 
ness, as  though  repenting  of  her  thoughts  and  her  projects  ;  some- 
times she  is  moody  and  inexplicable  ;  in  short,  she  fulfils  the 
varium  et  mutabile  femina  which  Ave  have  at  times  had  the  folly 
to  attribute  to  their  constitution."  ^ 

^  Meditation  II. 
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And  again  : 

"  These  symptoms,  light  as  a  vapour,  are  like  those  cliuula 
which  barely  fleck  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and  which  are  called 
flowers  of  the  storm.     Presently  the  colours  take  deeper  hues." 

And  again  : 

"  When  we  extol  those  girls  who  can  hardly  be  found,  so 
happily  trained  by  chauce,  so  well  constituted  by  nature,  and 
whose  delicate  soul  supports  the  rude  contact  of  the  great  .soul  of 
that  which  we  call  a  man,  we  mean  to  speak  of  those  noble  and  rare 
creatures  of  whom  Goethe  has  given  us  a  model  in  the  Clara  of 
Egnwnt ;  we  are  thinking  of  those  women  who  .seek  no  other 
glory  th.in  that  of  well  discharging  their  rule  ;  bending  them- 
selves with  astonishing  supjtleness  to  the  pleasure  and  will  of 
those  whom  nature  has  given  them  for  masters  ;  alternately 
risini;  in  the  vast  spliere  of  their  thoughts  and  stoopinir  to  the 
simjjie  tiisk  of  amusing  tliem  like  children  ;  coinprelietidini,'  lK)th 
the  oddnesH  of  those  souls  so  powerfully  strained  and  their 
slightest  words  and  their  vaguest  looks  ;  divining,  in  short,  that 
the  plexsures.  the  ideas,  and  the  morality  of  a  Byron  cannot  be 
those  of  a  haberdasher." 

Or,   to  take  something  more  directly  in  the  Pantagruelistic 
vein  : — 

"The  men  whose  nose  is  Wsmeared  with  snuff"; 

"  Tho.se  who  are  unluckily  bom  with  an  everlasting  cough  ; 

"  The  husbands  who  chew  ; 

"  The  men  whose  shy  and  bilious  t«;mperament  always  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  having  eaten  a  sour  apple  ; 

"  Tlie  men  who  in  private  life  have  a  few  ridiculous  habit*, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  everything,  retain  their  «iirty  ajipear- 
ance  • 

*•  In  fine,  old  men,  who  marry  young  wonien  ; — all  these  folk 
are  esp*'cially  predestinate<l  !  " 

It  is  iinpos-sible  to  draw  a  paralhl  U'twecn  Txilzac 
as   a  novelist  and  any  Englisli  novelLst  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
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the  parallel  would  be  neither  close  nor  far  extended. 
In  England  there  have  been  writers  of  fiction  who 
have  invariably  taken  love  for  their  theme  ;  writers 
wliose  specialty  was  to  contrast  pure  domestic  love  with 
illicit  passion ;  waiters  who  have  studied  and  illustrated 
the  physiology  of  marriage,  and  the  association  of  two 
hearts  without  marriage  ;  writers  wlio  have  dissected 
humanity  with  more  or  less  of  cunning  and  courage  ;  writers 
who  have  wielded  the  pen  of  genuine  Pantagruelism ; 
writers  who  have  sketched  cliaracter  with  all  the  force  of 
an  intense  realism,  and  whose  brush  has  painted  an  interior 
with  more  than  Dutch  minuteness.  There  have  been  many- 
sided  writers  —  De  Foe,  Sterne,  Thackeray,  Dickens — who 
have  combined  two  or  three  of  these  cliaracteristics,  and  who 
have  raised  themselves  to  the  first  rank  amongst  English 
novelists  ;  but  England  has  not,  nor  has  any  other  nation  had,  a 
writer  who  united  in  himself  to  so  marvellous  a  degree,  with 
such  creative  power  and  such  vivid  originality,  all  those 
brilliant  specialties  of  Active  genius  which  Balzac  displayed. 
In  the  nature  and  the  reach  of  his  capacities  he  seems  to  me  to 
stand  easily  at  the  head  of  romantic  fiction,  without  an  equal 
in  any  country  or  in  any  age.  I  know  no  one  who  succeeds 
more  completely  in  enthralling  the  attention  of  his  readers. 
There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  who  can  rouse  our  curiosity, 
our  interest,  our  admiration  ;  but  whilst  Balzac  does  all  this, 
and  to  the  highest  degree,  he  holds  us  at  the  same  time  intent 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  which  we  feel  to  be 
incalculably  serviceable  to  ns,  which  opens  before  us  a  vast 
field  of  inquiry,  and  tempts  us  with  a  vast  promise  of  power — 
a  knowledge  which  we  have  nowhere  found  so  clearly  and 
simply  offered  to  our  mind — the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  And  not  only  is  this  knowledge  set  before  us  amidst 
all  the  allurements  of  engrossing  plot,  circumstance,  episode, 
and  commentary,  but  it  is  propounded  with  remarkable  art. 
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If  we  are  shocked  at  times,  it  i.s  by  tl>e  revelation  of  the 
truth,  not  by  the  wanton  creation  of  the  writer  ;  if  we  are 
di.sgusted,  it  is  by  ourselves  or  by  human  nature,  not  by  the       \ 
outi-age,  the  recklessness,  or  even  the  clumsiness  of  the  artist.  ^ 

In  their  two  several  directions,  perhaps  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  amongst  English  novelists  of  the  present  century, 
have  approaclied  nearest  to  the  power  and  the  manner  of 
Balzac  ;  but  in  art  alone  :  in  construction  and  harmony 
both  of  them  remain  below  the  standard  revealed  in  the 
Human  Comedy^  even  though  they  may  be  su})erior  to  it  in 
purity  of  expression  and  in  plot. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  men  whom  we  have  compared, 
however  incidentally,  with  Balzac.  The  causes  of  the  latter's 
superiority  are  manifold,  and  by  no  means  personal  alone.  It 
is  true  tiiat  the  individual  art  of  tlie  Frenchman  is  of  the 
highest  order  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  had  a  subject,  or  a 
class  of  subjects,  which  was  virtually  out  of  the  reach  of 
Englislimen,  which  could  not  be  freely  treated  by  any  but  a 
Frenchman.  Not  only  do  a  more  advanced  laxity  of  public 
opinion  and  perhaps  a  more  robust  lit^-'rary  appreciation  permit 
amongst  our  neighbours  the  liberal  liandling  of  scenes  of 
passion  and  romance,  but  tiie  condition  of  society  ])rovides 
more  abundant  illustrations  ;  so  that  what  would  in  England 
be  outnige<jus  and  ludicrous  exaggeration,  is  in  Fmnce  gener- 
ally a  more  or  less  commonplace  occurrence.  And  the  cause 
<jf  this  difTerence,  again,  is  not  entirely  a  difTcrence  in  the 
latitude  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes  allowed  in 
the  two  countries.  There  is  inherent  in  the  French  genius  a 
conception  of  these  relations  fundamentally  distinct  from  the 
conreptions  entertained  by  any  other  people,  which  regulates 
society,  which  gives  a  sjwcial  tone  and  colour  to  the  wjcial 
institutions,  and  which  consequently  doniiuutcs  French  liction. 
The  life  of  a  wonuin  in  France  is  first  one  of  comparative 
slavery,   and   next  of  compirativo  independence  of  c<jntroL 

VOL.  III.  2  I) 
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In  England  a  givl  enjoys  most  freedom  before  she  is  mamed  ; 
the  altar  once  passed,  everything  tends  to  restrict  lier  liberty, 
to  bind  her  to -her  husband's  side,  to  withdraw  her  from 
courtship  and  romance.  In  France  the  young  girl  is  in 
thorough  subjection  to  her  parents,  and  looks  forward  to  her 
marriage  as  a  means  ot  throwing  off  her  restraint.  More- 
over, the  vast  majority  of  marriages  in  France  are  between 
men  of  mature  age  and  young  women ;  and  as  the  bride  has 
nearly  always  a  dowry,  she  feels  on  this  account  also  a  greater 
independence  of  her  husband.  Courtesies  to  a  married  woman 
are  therefore  usual,  and  indeed  expected,  from  the  unmarried 
men  of  her  acquaintance  ;  and  there  is  thus  more  temptation, 
not  to  say  excuse,  for  the  woman  who  is  predisposed  to 
indulge  in  a  liaison.  Again,  the  question  has  its  physiological 
aspect.  From  various  causes  a  French  couple  has,  on  the 
average,  fewer  children  than  an  English  or  German  couple, 
and  the  wife  has  fewer  domestic  cares  and  duties  standing 
between  herself  and  society.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  wives 
who  forget  their  husbands  in  France  are  women  who,  if  they 
are  mothers  at  all,  have  one,  or  at  most  two  children, 
either  put  out  to  nurse,  or  kept  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  out  of  their  parents'  sight.  The  domestic  life  in 
France  rarely  eclipses  the  social  life  ;  and  French  society  is 
of  necessity  very  different  from  English  society.  Climate, 
characteristics  of  race,  habit,  food,  all  combine  to  pro- 
duce the  artificial  condition  of  things  which  Balzac  has 
painted,  no  doubt  at  its  worst,  in  such  vivid  and  impressive 
colours. 

No  better  example  of  Balzac,  no  more  speaking  picture  of 
life  and  manners  in  the  Paris  of  1846,  no  more  striking 
instance  of  the  anatomist's  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its 
brightest  and  its  darkest  aspects,  could  foi'm  the  object  of 
our  attention  than  La  Cousinc  Bettc,  coming  under  the  head 
of  "Poor  Eelations"  in  the  " Scenes  of  Parisian  Life."     Thi? 
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"serious  and  terrible  study  of  Parisian  mannei-s,"  as  its 
author  rightly  describes  it,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  the  most  friglitful — I  can  find  no  better  word — of  Balzac's 
romances.  The  undiluted  realism  of  the  story,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  corrodes  the  heart ;  scarcely  has  the  interest  of 
the  plot  and  the  charactei-s  seize<l  upon  u.=;,  when  we  sit 
down  fascinated,  as  by  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  and  venomous 
snake  ;  we  shudder,  but  we  cannot  close  our  eyes.  Of  plot, 
indeed,  in  tlie  sense  of  concealed  motives  and  suspended 
issues,  there  is  scarcely  any,  either  in  this  or  in  the  other 
novels  of  Balzac. 

Cousin  Bette  is  the  poor  cousin  of  tiie  Baroness  Adeline 
Hulot,  who  lias  been  brought  up  to  Paris,  and  treated  with 
kindne.ss  by  the  family  of  the  baron,  one  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partment in  the  Ministry  of  War.  J'ette  (Lisbeth)  sujiiMjrts 
Ijerself  by  making  gold  lace  and  embroideries  ;  but  she  is 
always  welcome  at  Adeline's  house,  and  is  closely  attached  to 
her  cousin's  daughter,  llortense.  When  the  story  opens, 
Bette  is  represented  as  an  old  maid  of  thirty-five,  somewhat 
liard-favoured,  and  more  than  reasonably  resentful  of  the 
patronage  bestowed  upon  her,  or  mther  of  the  superior  fortune 
of  her  married  cousin,  over  whom  she  had  tyrannised  in  her 
childhood,  though  she  was  by  five  years  the  younger  of  the 
two.  She  conceals  her  jealousy  well  enough,  and  is  content 
to  play  a  humble  part  for  the  sake  of  the  definite  advantage 
of  being  free  of  the  hotise.  liette,  however,  ilespite  her  ago 
and  want  of  personal  attractions,  is  in  love.  She  lodges  in 
a  house  in  an  unfashionable  fjuarter  of  Paris  ;  and  in  the  room 
above  her  own  lives  a  young  Polish  refugee,  Count  Wenceslas 
Sleinbock,  a  .sculptor,  who  lijus  not  yet  a-sseiVil  hi«  elaim  to 
puldic  recognition.  Usbetli  rescues  him  when  he  is  at  the 
point  rtf  stiii  ide,  atid  estaltlishes  over  him  the  sway  of  a 
gratitude  which  is  daily  incn'ased  by  her  nuigh  Iciridnesses  and 
whol'.'some  stimulus  to  e.vert ion.     The  old  maid  is  romantic 
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on  the  subject  of  her  protegd ;  but  in  an  incautious  outbreak 
she  boasts  of  her  lover  to  Hortense,  and  so  piqiies  the 
curiosity  of  that  golden-haired  maiden  that  the  lattc. 
cunningly  unearths  the  young  count,  flatters  liini,  falls  in 
love  with  him,  and  ends  by  stealing  him  away  iVom  her 
cousin.  This  is  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  action  of 
the  story  is  made  to  spring ;  for  Cousin  Bette,  robbed  of  her 
treasure,  is  tlienceforth  possessed  by  a  demon  of  revenge, 
and  devotes  herself  to  wreaking  her  passion  upon  the  whole 
family  of  Hulot. 

The  t;isk  is  made  only  too  easy  for  her.  The  Baron  Hulot 
d'Ervy  at  the  age  of  si.xty  was  one  of  the  most  infatuated 
rou4s  of  Paris.  "  At  this  age  love  becomes  a  vice  ;  insensate 
vanities  have  then  part  in  it.  Thus  Adeline  saw  her  husband 
become  incredibly  particular  in  his  dress,  dyeing  his  hair  and 
whiskers,  wearing  belts  and  stays.  He  determined  to  remain 
good-looking  at  any  cost.  This  solicitude  for  personal 
appearance,  a  fault  which  he  had  been  wont  to  make  the 
subject  of  satire,  he  pushed  to  an  extreme."  The  natural  con- 
sequence was  that  he  reduced  himself  to  poverty;  and  whilst 
Adeline  strove  hard  to  keep  up  appearances  in  the  grand 
house  which  had  been  to  her  such  a  happy  home,  they  were  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  embarrassment.  Lisbeth  had  another 
ally  in  ^lonsieur  Crevel,  a  retired  perfumer,  with  all  the 
instincts  of  a  tradesman  still  strong  upon  him,  but  with  as 
much  weakness  for  the  fair  sex  as  the  baron.  He  describes 
himself  as  "  a  former  vendor  of  perfumes,  successor  to  Cesar 
de  Birotteau,  at  the  Queen  of  the  Eoses,  in  the  street  Saint 
Honore,  formerly  adjoint  of  the  mayor,  captain  in  the  National 
Guard,  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  "  though,  when  his 
pride  is  especially  strong  upon  him,  he  prefers  to  speak  of 
himself  as  belonging  to  the  "  upper  aristocracy,  Marshal  de 
Richelieu  .  .  .  Pompadour,  Dubarry,  roue,  and  whatever  you 
can  imagine  of  eighteenth  century "  style.      There  is  this 
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grand  distinction  between  Crevel  and  Hulot,  that  whilst  they 
both  pui-sue  the  same  ends,  and  both  bring  ruin  upon  tlicm- 
selves  by  the  same  courses,  tlie  ex-perfumer  is  the  fool  of  his 
inordinate  vanity,  and  the  baron  of  his  inordinate  self- 
indulgence.  Balzac  has  nowhere  created  two  more  life-like 
chamctei's  ;  and  nowhere  has  he  reached  a  higher  level  of 
dramatic  comedy  than  in  describing  tlie  adventnrrs  of  this 
ridiculous  couple  of  old  rakes.  They  are,  even  a.s  much  as 
Cousin  Bette,  the  centre  of  dramatic  intercst  in  this  gluistly 
chapter  of  the  Hximan  Comedy  ;  and  perhaps  Moli^re  himself 
has  never  ]»roduced  anything  more  exquisiu?  than  some  of 
the  scenes  in  which  the  two  besotted  ohl  men  play  a  i)rin- 
cipal  part.  Hulot's  son,  a  tine  character,  iidieriting,  like 
Hortense,  the  grandest  qualities  of  his  mother,  has  married 
Crevel's  daughter,  induced  thereto  by  the  reckless  selfishness 
of  his  father.  Crevtd  does  not  esteem  his  son-in-law  very 
highly  ;  and  he  owes  the  baron  a  grudge  fi)r  robbing  him  of 
Josepha,  the  celebrated  ;)ri»ja  donna,  \\\\i aw  the  perfumer  had 
in  the  iirst  instance  launched  upon  the  world.  This  grudge 
he  attempts  to  pay  off  by  seducing  the  wife  of  his  frientl ; 
but  Adeline  rejects  him  with  scorn.  It  is  then  that  Cousin 
Bette  perceives  a  chance  of  entt.'ring  upon  the  execution  of 
her  ruthless  plan  of  revenge. 

One  day  the  baron  had  set  Ids  eyes  upon  a  charming  little 
woman,  another  of  Lisbeth's  fellow-lodgers,  who  turns  out  to 
be  Mad  imo  Marnetre,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  sultordinates 
at  ti»e  War-Otlice.  Valerie  MarnefTe  is  the  Circe  of  the  story, 
to  whom  nearly  every  male  character  with  whom  we  have  to 
do  is  in  turn  .subjected.  She  is  the  tinil>odiinent  of  the  power 
of  insjtiring  ])a.s.sion,  an«l  fa.scinates  with  an  incarnit"  .sfduc 
tiveness.  Upon  her  Rdzac  has  lavished  all  th<'  skill  of  which 
he  is  capable.  Tlie  to,)  ^nsceptiVde  baron  hail  n<v«'r  ha«l 
better  excuse  for  his  weakne.ss  thin  wIu'ii  he  fell  (le.«|H'mtc'ly 
in  Iov«'  with  the  little  witch  who  was  tl<.stin<d  to  plunge  him 
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in  the  very  depths  of  degradation  and  dishonour.  As  for 
Valerie,  she  had  been  waiting  patiently  for  such  a  chance  as 
this;  and  so  had. her  despicable  husband — a  man  whose  in- 
credible baseness  is  almost  sufficient  to  sicken  the  reader  of 
a  story  whose  repulsive  features  already  make  so  great  a  call 
upon  his  equanimity.  Marneffe  gives  liis  wife  carte  blanche, 
and  she  loses  no  time  in  securing  the  head  of  her  husband's 
office  ;  and  the  baron,  after  raising  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
a  most  reckless  sacrifice,  duly  installs  his  new  goddess  in  a 
magnificent  hotel,  wherein  Marneffe  accepts  a  comfortable  suite 
of  apartments.  By  this  time  Valerie  has  made  a  friend  and 
confidante  of  Cousin  Bette,  and  tlie  latter  consents  to  keep  the 
house  of  the  irresistible  Dalila,  whom  slie  hopes  to  make  the 
instrument  of  her  revenge.  Stej:)  by  step  the  baron  advances 
in  his  infatuation,  pledging  his  means,  his  future,  his  honour, 
in  return  for  the  present  gratification  of  his  blind  passion. 
Poor  Adeline  is  almost  entiiely  deserted,  after  being  trans- 
ferred like  a  chattel,  and  without  a  murmur,  to  a  couple  of 
rooms  in  an  unpretentious  house,  where  she  is  presently 
dependent  for  her  subsistence  upon  the  charity  of  her  married 
children,  and  of  her  husband's  brother.  The  latter,  a  INIarshal 
of  France,  a  relic  of  Napoleon's  famous  guard,  an  austere 
republican,  with  an  insane  devotion  to  the  memory  of  the 
petit  Caporal,  is  already  poor  through  the  sacrifice  which  he 
has  made  for  his  brother  ;  and  Adeline's  own  uncle  has  been 
even  more  cruelly  victimised  by  tlie  selfish  rou^,  having  con- 
sented to  go  to  Algeria  for  the  express  purpose  of  diverting 
the  national  revenue  into  the  hands  of  the  utterly  abandoned 
slave  of  Valerie's  charms. 

It  is.  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  arts 
which  Valerie  employs  to  draw  one  after  another  of  her  ad- 
mirers into  her  net.  Hulot,  Crevel,  Steinbock,  the  Brazilian 
MoJYtes  de  jNIontejunos,  all  are  her  victims,  and  each  believes 
himself  her  favoured,  if  not  her  sole  possessor.     The  scene  in 
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which  "  the  five  fathere  of  the  church,"  as  Marnt'fTe  calls 
them,  are  gathered  round  tlie  same  table,  four  at  least  of  them 
elated  by  the  prospect  of  paternity  held  out  to  them  by  tliis 
French  Calypso,  is  full  of  subtle  but  untranslatable  comedy. 
She  tleecis  llulut  to  the  very  skin  ;  sht^  robs  and  cla-ats 
Crevel,  humouring  him  first  through  his  grudge  against  Hiilot, 
and  next  by  making  him  think  that  he  has  touched  her  heart, 
and  eventually  marrying  him  lor  his  wealth  and  position  ; 
she  plunrlers  Montes,  plays  fast  and  loose  with  him,  grossly 
deceives  him,  until  atenilile  punishment  overtakes  her  at  his 
hands  ;  she  fascinates  and  seduces  Wenceslas,  from  whom 
alone  she  extracts  nothing  save  his  honour  and  the  hapjii- 
ness  of  his  young  wife,  thereby  ministering  to  liette's  infernal 
revenge.  The  contmst,  the  mutual  attractions  (-f  this  pair  of 
utterly  unconscientious  women,  are  admirably  draw  n.  Selfi.<h 
interest  on  the  part  of  each  is  what  brings  them  together  ; 
but  no  sooner  are  their  interests  harmonised  than  they  really 
love  each  other,  with  that  passion  of  woman  for  woman  which, 
as  P>alzac  says,  is  the  strongest  of  all  jta-ssions. 

lieyond  the  scenes  of  pure  comedy  there  is  little  enough 
to  relieve  this  terrible  story.  A  few  touches  of  natural 
generosity  do  indeed  cast  an  occasional  ray  of  light  across  the 
darknes.s.  Jo.sepha,  the  Jewi.>h  cant  airier,  who  has  thrown 
over  Crevel  and  Ilidot  in  turn,  and  is  living  in  splendour 
under  the  protection  of  the  »lnke  d'lleriu villi*,  is  softened 
when  the  degraded  aiul  ruined  baron  comes  moatdy  to  beg 
for  her  a.ssistance  ;  she  is  fairly  melteil  when  A(hliiie  hei-self 
app<als  to  her  generosity,  and  Innnbly  abases  hersrlf  to  the 
rlust  before  the  martyr  of  virtue  and  innocence.  The  sci  ne  in 
whit  h  she  bui-sts  out  into  a  rhapsody  of  meretricious  triumph 
at  the  rtcital  of  ht-r  old  lover's  ab.solute  and  irremediabh'  ruin 
is  as  fine  ns  anything  in  the  novel. 

"She  made  Hulot  MJt  down  in  the  h|ilriiilid  druMingrooni 
where  he  had  lost  seen  her. 
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"  '  Is  it  true,  old  man,'  slie  resumed,  '  that  you  have  killed 
your  brother  and  your  uncle,  ruined  your  family,  mortgaged  the 
house  of  your  children,  and  spent  with  your  princess  the  money 
belonging  to  the  government  of  Algeria '  % 

"  Tlie  baron  sadly  bent  his  head. 

"'Well!  I  am  delighted  by  that!'  cried  Jos^pha,  who  rose 
full  of  enthusiasm.  'It  is  a  general  conflagration  !  'Tis  Sarda- 
napalus !  'tis  grand !  'tis  thorougli !  One  is  a  blackguard,  but 
one  has  a  heart.  Well  !  I  like  a  locust,  impassioned  for  women 
like  you,  better  than  those  cold,  soulless  money-dealers  who  are 
called  virtuous,  and  who  ruin  tens  of  thousands  of  families  with 
their  Avays  and  means,  which  are  gold  for  themselves  and  iron 
for  their  dupes  !  You  have  only  ruined  your  own  people  ;  you 
have  only  sold  yourself ;  but  you  have  an  excuse,  both  physical 
and  moral.'  .  .  . 

"And  she  struck  a  tragic  attitude,  and  said: 

"  '  'Tis  Venus  bound  completely  to  her  prey.'  ^ 

'There  !'  she  added,  frisking  round. 

"  Hulot  found  himself  absolved  by  vice  ;  vice  smiled  upon 
him  amidst  her  lavish  luxury.  The  magnitude  of  crime  was  here, 
as  it  is  for  juries,  an  extenuating  circumstance." 

The  vivacity  of  Balzac's  genius  is  no  less  conspicuous  than 
its  gravity ;  his  narratives  weigh  upon  us  by  the  intensity  of 
their  power,  but  they  sparkle  throughout  with  gems  of  thought. 
The  great  Pantagruelist  of  modern  days,  second  in  vigour  to 
Eabelais  alone,  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  philosopher  in  iKitOy 
never  deeper  than  when  his  thoughts  seem  to  be  on  the  sur- 
face, never  better  worth  studying  than  when  he  lets  fall  a 
casual  observation  in  the  midst  of  an  unimportant  description. 
The  serious,  the  light,  the  didactic  and  the  narquois,  turn  up 
side  by  side  on  almost  every  jjage  ;  we  must  be  ever  on  the 
alert  if  we  would  not  miss  the  pith  of  twenty  paragraphs  in 
a  single  phrase.  Let  us  give  a  few  examples.  Is  the  painter 
transferring  to  liis  canvas   the  first  look  of  admiration  be- 

'  This  is  .1  quotation  from  Eacine's  Plildre. 
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stowed  by  Hulot  upon  Valerie  ;  he  adds  :  "It  is  like  a 
flower  the  perfume  of  which  all  Parisian  ladies  breathe  whh 
delight  when  they  find  it  in  their  path.  There  are  women 
devoted  to  their  duty,  virtuous  and  pretty,  who  return  to  their 
homes  rather  dull,  if  they  have  not  made  up  their  little  nose- 
gay (of  admiration)  during  their  walk."  Would  the  author 
have  his  fling  against  the  corruption  of  mannei-s  in  modem 
France  ;  he  tidks  of  "  the  new  fangled  scruples,  whereby  the 
poor  weak  woman  en<ls  by  being  considered  as  the  victim  of 
her  lover's  desires,  as  a  sister  of  charity,  dressing  wounds  like 
a  devoted  angel.  This  new  art  of  love  makes  a  va«t  medley 
of  gospel  words  for  devils'  uses."  Is  he  describing  the  venge- 
ance of  Cousin  Bctte  through  the  machinations  of  her  friend 
Valerie  ;  he  observes  "timt  the  joys  of  satisfied  hate  are  the 
most  aixlent,  the  strongest  that  tlie  heart  knows.  I^)ve  is  as  it 
were  the  gold,  hate  the  iron  of  that  mine  of  feelings  which  is 
within  us."  Would  he  lift  his  reader  above  the  commonplace 
int^'rpretation  of  tlie  crimes  and  follies  which  lie  is  depicting  ; 
lie  says  :  "  In  Paris  life  is  too  busy  for  vicious  men  to  do  wrong 
by  instinct  ;  they  simply  use  vice  to  ward  off  aggressions." 
"Would  he  describe  a  politician,  like  Claude  Vignon  ;  he  says  : 
"The  p(ditician  of  1840  replaces  .somewhat  the  Mti  of  the 
eightecntii  century."  Listen  to  the  philosophy  of  "  the  pro- 
tected : "  "  Life  is  a  garment ;  when  it  is  dirty  we  brush  it ! 
when  it  is  torn  we  mend  it  ;  but  we  keep  ourselves  clothed 
as  long  as  we  can."  Or  again,  to  the  shrewd  ob-^servation  on 
the  ptirifying  cITect  of  trouble  on  a  worthy  mind  :  "In  the 
great  storms  of  life  we  imitate  the  captains  who,  in  tempest.^, 
lighten  the  ship  of  its  heaviest  cargo.  The  lawyer  lost  his 
])ride  of  heart,  his  external  assurance,  his  orator'.s  arrogance, 
his  political  s«'lf-a.ssumption  .  .  .  and  he  judg<  d  life  after  a 
wholesome  ta.shion,  perceiving  that  tlic  universal  law  ccunpels 
u.s  to  be  satisfied  in  everything  with  appro-ximation.«."  Such 
Bentenccs  as  these   are  sprinkled  over  the  pages  of  lialzac; 
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and  they  would  make,  if  collected  from  all  his  works,  a 
volume  of  thoughts  and  sayings  as  shrewd  as  they  would  be 
interesting. 

The  aim  and  effect  of  Balzac's  writings  are  essentially 
moral ;  and  this  I  maintain  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  such  as  public  opinion  in  England 
would  never  allow  to  be  circulated  here.  Let  ns  take  the 
most  crucial  test  afforded  in  the  Cousinc  Bcitc — the  bearing 
of  the  good  characters  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  bad 
ones.  It  is  a  fact  that,  of  all  the  leading  personages  repre- 
sented in  this  story  as  being  generally  beyond  reproach, 
and  as  the  victims  of  the  crimes  of  those  whom  they  love, 
there  is  but  one — Marshal  Hulot— who  does  not  commit  a 
very  heinous  crime.  Hortense,  in  her  youth,  takes  advantage 
of  Bette's  confidence  to  destroy  her  happiness  ;  Hulot's  son 
virtually  connives  at  the  murder  of  Valerie  ;  Fischer,  the 
uncle  of  Adeline,  swindles  the  government  in  Algeria  in 
order  to  provide  the  baron  with  funds  ;  whilst  Adeline,  witli 
the  idea  of  rescuing  her  husband  from  dishonour,  offers  her- 
self to  Crevel,  and  is  rejected  by  him  as  scornfully  as,  a  fev/ 
years  before,  he  had  been  rejected  by  her.  This  horrible 
triumph  of  evil  over  good  does  not,  in  any  single  instance, 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  evil  must  necessarily  triumph,  or 
that  goodness  is  impotent  before  the  attacks  of  evil ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  serves  to  strengthen  and  intensify  our  horror  of 
all  the  glittering  seductions  of  vice,  whose  successes  pale  in 
beauty  and  attractiveness  before  the  very  relapses  of  virtue. 
We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  a  book  like  Cousine  Bette  as  from 
that  of  an  impressive  sermon. 

"  Vice  is  a  creature  of  such  frightful  mien, 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ;" 

and  Balzao  shows  us  vice  in  all  its  nakedness  and  hideousness, 
if  also  in  all  its  splendour. 
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M.  Taine,  in  a  Mell-knowu  comparison  between  the 
characters  of  Valerie  ^larneffe,  and  Thacl^ray's  Becky  Sharpe, 
has  said  : — ^ 

"Balzac  loves  liis  Valerie;  this  i.s  wliy  he  explains  and 
magnifies  her.  He  does  not  labour  to  make  her  odious,  but 
intelhgible.  He  gives  her  the  education  of  a  prostitute,  a 
'  husband  as  depraved  as  a  prisonful  of  galley-slaves,'  lu.xurious 
habit.s,  reckie.s.snes.'s,  prodigality,  womanly  nerves,  a  pretty  woman's 
dislikes,  an  artist's  rapture.  Tims  born  and  bred,  her  corruption 
is  natural.  .  .  She  is  perfect  of  her  kind.  Balzac  delights  to 
paint  her  only  for  the  sake  of  his  own  picture.  He  dresses  her, 
lays  on  for  her  her  patches,  arranges  her  garments,  trembles 
before  her  dancing-girl's  motion.s.  He  details  her  gestures  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  if  he  were  a  waiting-woman.  His  artistic 
curiosity  is  fed  on  the  least  trait  of  character  and  manners. 
After  a  violent  scene  he  pauses  at  a  spare  moment,  antl  shows 
her  iille,  stretched  on  her  couch  like  a  cat,  yawning  and  ba.sking 
in  the  sun.  Like  a  physiologist,  he  knows  that  the  nerves  of 
the  beast  of  prey  are  softened,  and  that  it  only  c«'a.ses  to  Imund 
in  order  to  sleep.  But  what  bounds  I  she  dazzles,  fascinate.s ; 
she  defends  herself  successively  against  three  proved  accusations, 
refutes  evidence,  alternately  humiliates  and  glorifies  herself,  raiKs, 
adores,  demonstrates,  changing  a  score  of  times  her  voice,  her 
ideas,  tricks,  and  all  this  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  .  .  Danger 
roused  and  insj)ired  her,  and  her  e.xcited  nerves  propel  genius 
and  courage  to  her  bniin.  To  complete  the  picture  of  this 
impetuous  nature,  superior  and  unstable,  Balzac  at  the  last 
moDMint  makes  her  repent.  To  proportion  her  fortune  U>  her 
vice,  he  leads  her  triumphantly  through  the  ruiii,  death,  or 
despair  of  twenty  people,  and  shatters  ln-r  in  the  supn-me 
moment  by  a  fall  as  terrible  as  her  success." 

No  doubt  Balzac's  work  i.n  artistic  in  the  highest  sense  ; 
but  Ids  njoral   tendency,  which    I    have   mentioned   before, 

'  Sen  tho  author '■  tranalntion  of  Taine'*  Hxttory  of  English  LiUratun^  ed. 
1874,  vol.  iv.  p.  209. 
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seems  by  no  means  involuntary.  It  lias  been,  perhaps,  too 
much  tlie  fashion  of  Englishmen  to  descant  upon  tlie  im- 
morality of  French  art,  and  too  much  the  habit  of  Frenchmen 
to  speak  of  the  absence  of  moral  aim  from  art  as  a  virtue,  and 
to  boast  of  it  as  a  specialty.  Undoubtedly  the  conceptions 
of  the  two  nations  are  very  different  on  this  subject,  and 
the  limits  imposed  upon  art  in  England  are  narrower  than 
they  are  in  France.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  differences  of  nice,  climate,  national  cha- 
racteristics and  antecedents. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  limits  of  this  book  prevent 
us  from  giving  a  detailed  analysis  of  every  one  of  Balzac's 
novels,  or  discussing  their  merits  or  demerits  in  detail.  But 
who  can  ever  forget  Victorien  d'Esgrignon  and  his  acquaint- 
ances, de  Marsay,  Maxime  de  Trailles,  des  Lupeaulx, 
Eastignac,  Vandenesse,  Adjuda- Pinto  ;  the  duchesses  de 
Grandlieu,  de  Carigliano,  de  Chaulieu ;  the  marquises  d'Espard, 
d'Aiglemont,  de  Listomere  ;  the  Countess  de  S6-izy,  Madame 
Firmiani,  and  many  more,  who  appear  again  and  again  in  his 
novels,  who  become  realities  to  us,  as  they  were  to  Balzac, 
with  whose  inner  life  and  peculiarities  we  are  perfectly 
acquainted  ?  Who  does  not  like  to  study  the  details  of  some 
episodes  in  the  career  of  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  Sieyes,  Carnot, 
Malin,  the  well-known  spies  Corentin  and  Peyrade,  the  rich 
banker  Nucingen,  with  his  German  accent,  du  Tillet  ;  and  the 
doings  of  such  journalists  as  Finot,  Blondet,  Nathan,  Lousteau, 
de  Ptubemprd,  and  many  others  ?  or  to  learn  something  of  the 
lives  of  artists  like  Joseph  Bridau,  Schinner,  de  Soniervieux, 
or  of  scoundrels  like  Philippe  Bridau,  drawn  from  the  life  as 
a  painful  likeness  of  an  old  sabreur,  whose  occupation  as  a 
man-killer  being  gone,  seeks  for  amusement  at  any  price. 
Our  author's  peasants  are  photographically  delineated  ;  his 
tradesmen  are  painfully  minute  ;  his  doctors,  his  lawyers,  his 
priests,  stand  out  from  the  canvas  ;   his  mystics  and  idealists 
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are  so  truly  described  that  they  nearly  send  one  to  sleep, 
unless  one  is  in  the  mood  to  study  such  abstruse  charaulei-s  : 
his  fantastic  lieroes,  such  as  Vautrin  and  FeiTagus,  and  his 
"Association  of  the  Thirteen,"  are  so  exaggerated  and  impos- 
sible that  they  amuse  us  by  their  very  impossibility.  In  Ins 
descriptions  of  dwellings,  such  as  the  boarding-house  of 
Madame  Vauquer,  the  house  of  the  Chat  qui  pdvlk ;  in  his 
picture  of  ruoms,  their  furniture  and  belongings  ;  and  even  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  faces  of  his  heroes  and  her<:)ines,  Balzac 
employs  all  the  finished  strokes  of  a  miniature  jiainter,  and 
considei-s  that  his  readers  ought  to  feel  the  same  intertst  in 
his  sketches  and  personages  that  he  himself  lias  in  them. 
He  had  also  a  strange  belief  in  Mr.  Shandy's  theory  that  a 
man's  name  intluences  his  character,  and  dwells  on  this 
subject  repeatedly  and  lovingly. 

An  English  critic  '  says  of  Balzac's  novels  : — 

'•  The  great  majority  «>f  them,  including  the  most  powerful 
examples,  may  be  deacrilx-d  as  variations  on  a  single  theme. 
Each  of  them  is  in  fact  the  reconl  of  a  martyrdom.  There  is 
always  a  virtuous  Ihto  nr  heroine  who  is  torture<l,  anil  most 
frerjiiently  tortured  to  death,  by  a  combination  of  selHsli  intrigues 
.  .  .  indeed,  in  one  way  or  other,  a.s  subordinate  character  or 
as  herr»ine,  this  figure  of  a  graceful  feminine  victim  comes  into 
nearly  every  novel.  Virtuous  heroes  fare  little  better  .  .  .  the 
old-fashioned  canons  of  poetical  justice  are  inverte<l  ;  and  the 
villains  are  dismissed  to  live  very  liapj)ily  ever  afterward.^,  whilst 
the  virtuous  are  slain  outright,  or  sentenced  to  a  tleath  l)y  slow 
torture.  .  .  Balzac's  l)ost  w<»men  give  us  the  impression  that 
they  are  courtesans  acting  the  cliaracti-r  of  virgins,  and  show- 
ing admirable  dramatic  skill  in  the  perfonuance  .  .  .  tli*;  Indies 
who  in  his  pages  have  broken  lf»o.se  from  all  social  restraints, 
differ  only  in  external  circum.xtames  from  their  more  correct 
sisters." 

'  Soe   in    I<calic   Stephen's   JJuurs  in   a  Library,  an   adaiir»blo  OMa>  oc 
Baluc't  DOTcu, 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  trutli  in  these  remarks,  but  the 
whole  question  seems  to  be  whether  Balzac  describes  society 
as  it  is,  or  rather  as  he  imagined  it  to  be.  That  he  drew 
it  as  a  pessimist  cannot  be  doubted,  but  he  was,  as  we 
have  already  said,  a  vivisector,  and  nothing  but  that.  And 
as  there  are  many  writers  who  always  look  upon  everything 
that  goes  on  in  this  world  with  rose-coloured  spectacles,  and 
consider  every  man  and  woman  as  models  of  virtue  and 
chastity,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  if  now  and  then  an 
eminent  novelist  arises  who  paints  life  in  less  bright  tints ; 
and  even  if  artistically  this  may  not  be  so  enchanting,  still 
socially  it  may  be  true,  and  truth  is  better  than  art.  Such 
works  may  not  be  fit  for  boarding-schools,  but  I  imagine  they 
will  always  be  interesting  to  the  student  of  certain  phases — • 
even  if  imaginary  phases  —  of  society.  Another  objection 
against  Balzac,  that  he  loved  to  describe  horrors  and  sufferings, 
above  all  of  women,  seems  to  me  not  quite  just.  Our  author 
describes  and  analyses  whatever  character,  situation,  or  home 
he  intends  to  bring  before  us,  but  shows  no  predilection  for 
one  part  of  his  subject  more  than  for  another.  His  popu- 
larity in  France  will  probably  never  be  less  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment ;  in  England  it  will  probably  never  be 
more. 


§  3.  The  Theatre  under  Louis  Philippe.^ 

If  the  social  life  of  France,  as  it  existed  in  the  third  to  the 
fifth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  portrayed  for  us  by 
the  fiction  of  the  past  generation,  its  social  history,  the  records 
of  its  domestic  and  general  progress,  may  be  found  revealed, 

^  TIus  chapter  is  chieflj-  a  resume  of  Muret,  Histoire  de  France  par  It 
Thidtre,  vol.  iii.     Hegne  de  Louis  Philippe. 
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or  at  least  illustrated,  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  tlie  same 
period.  During  the  great  Eevolution  we  liave  seen  the  drama 
playing  a  by  no  means  unimportant  part  in  the  encourage- 
ment or  the  modification  of  popular  passions  ;  and  in  the 
epochs  succeeding  the  restoration  of  monai'chy  we  find  the 
influence  of  the  drama  continually  asserting  itself — continu- 
ally tending  to  fulfil  its  inalienable  duty  of  instructing  ita 
audiences,  and  continually — it  mu.st  be  confessed — availing 
itself  of  a  greater  license  and  la.xity  in  illustrating  the  mannei's 
of  the  age  than  its  sister  art  of  fiction.  Nevertheless  the 
dramatic  art  of  the  liestoration  had  in  the  first  instance  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  truckle  to  the  less  elevated  instincts 
of  the  Parisian  public.  Its  subjects  were  largely  taken  from 
the  recent  national  history  ;  and  that,  of  course,  because 
public  opinion  demanded  and  approved  this  historical  com- 
plexion of  the  drama.  The  titles  of  a  hundred  plays,  com- 
posed during  the  second  (puirter  of  the  century,  bear  witness 
to  the  absorbing  interest  with  which  France  was  ever  ready 
to  contemplate  herself  as  she  was  exhibited  to  the  world 
during  the  njemorable  five-and-twenty  years  of  iJevoIutiou 
and  Empire.  Not  only  self-contemplation,  but  to  a  large 
degree  self-education,  was  the  object  of  mo.st  of  those 
who  wrote,  acted,  or  listened  to  such  historical  dramas  as 
those  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  M.  J.  Chenier  and  his 
younger  successors.  Some  of  these  I  havi?  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  chapter.  Others,  yet  more  pronounced  in  their  politi- 
cal tone  and  historical  circum.«itance,  followed  uj»on  the  devo- 
lution of  18iJ0,  of  which  I  net'<l  only  in.stance  the  remarkable 
Charlottt  Corday  of  Ilcgnier-Dcstourbet,  and  CamUlc  Dm- 
moulim  of  Mallian  and  lilanchard.  The  French  drama,  in 
fact,  threw  it.self  with  enthusia.sm  into  the  stitam  of  lilx-ml 
thought  which  burst  its  dykes  in  the  Kevolution  of  .luly, 
which  flowed  with  increjising  volume  and  comparntively  in- 
si'Miificant  checks  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the 
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reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  wliicli  is  as  strongly  reflected  in 
the  general  literature  of  the  period  as  any  other  epoch  of 
French  history.     - 

The  NouveauUs  theatre,  which  occupied  a  site  on  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  was  the  first  of  the  Parisian  theatres  which 
ventured  to  celebrate  the  second  Eevolution.     July  was  past ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  very  day  on  which  Charles  X. 
renounced  the  crown  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  dauphin, 
the  Nouveautes  produced  a  Patriotic  a-ProjJos,  the  work  of 
Villeneuve  and  Masson  ;  which,  representing  as  it  did  a  scene, 
of  the  29th  of  July,  was  either  a  brilliant  improvisation  or  an 
adaptation  of  materials   already  at   hand.     The   stage  was 
represented  as  filled  M'ith  combatants  surging  backwards  and 
forwards,   or  carried  wounded  from  the    streets  ;   musketry 
deafened  the  audience  between  the  speeches  of  the  characters ; 
the  troops  were  satisfactorily  routed  by  the  victorious  mob. 
The  latter  forces  its  way  into  the  Tuileries,  and  a  mason, 
Gacheux,^  takes  his  seat  upon  the  throne.     "  Is  it  comfort- 
able ?"  asks  one  of  the  populace.     "  Ah,"  replies  the  mason, 
"  if  you  knew  how  one  sinks  into  it.     If  a  man  does  not  stay 
here,  when  he  is  once  in,  he  must  be  a  ninny  !  "     The  allusions 
of  the  piece  are  of  course  numerous.     Here  is  one  in  honour 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  students  whereof  had  led  the 
volunteer  columns  during  the  July-days  : — ^ 

"  Let  us  do  honour  to  that  noble  school 
Whence  these  high-minded  boys  have  issued  forth. 
The  veterans  of  Fleurus  and  Arcole 
Could  not  have  been  more  chivalrous  than  they. 
0  hope  of  science,  our  deliverers. 
Where'er  throughout  the  world  ye  speed  your  way 

^  Gdcheur  is  the  French  for  a  hodman,  and  gdcJicux  means  splashy,  muddy. 

^  One  of  these,  Vanneau,  killed  in  one  of  tlie  conflicts,  gave  his  name  to  a 
new  street  leading  out  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germains — the  Rue  Vanneau — 
in  which  Balzac  located  the  hotel  of  his  Valerie  Marnelfe. 
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'  Hats  off :  liats  off : '  should  bo  the  grateful  cry  ; 
'  All  praise  and  liouour  to  the  sun.s  of  France  ! '  "  ' 

For  years  to  come  a  play  was  barely  acceptable  to  tht5 
populace  unless  on(!  or  more  of  its  characters  was  (li-e.s.sed  in 
the  uniform  of  tlie  Polytechnic  .^^.liodl.  (.r  in  that  <«f  the 
revived  National  Guard. 

The  affection  with  whicli  Paris  now  began  to  cherish  her 
most  liberal  traditions  was  displayed  clearly  enou,i,di  through 
the  stage.  From  the  beginning  of  tlie  century  the  city  of 
revolutions  had  hardly  been  able  to  express  any  of  the 
sympathy  with  which  she  looked  back  to  the  more  patriotic 
of  her  .sons  who  had  earned  fame  and  gratitutle  nnder'the  first 
Ilepublic.  Now,  tiie  yLirsnUaiac,  among.st  other  .sacred  relics 
of  the  past,  renewed  its  sway  over  the  imaginatiun  of  the 
populace.  With  the  middle  classes  it  had  randy  been  a 
favourite  ;  but  to  the  people  it  was  a  hymn  of  liberty  and  of 
triumph.  It  was  the  new  king  himself  wlu),  from  the  balcnny 
of  his  palace,  in  response  to  the  vigorous  summons  of  an 
excited  crowd,  humoured  his  subjects  by  repeating  this 
significant  synilx)l  of  their  supremacy.  The  devolution  of 
July  had,  moreover,  a  song  of  its  own,  the  rnrixifmu',  com- 
posed by"Casimir  Delavigne,  and  .set  to  music  by  Auber.  It 
was  adopted  as  a  national  air — for  Delavii^ne  was  a  special 
jyroUiji  of  I/)ui3  Philipjxi  ;  and  Aiiolphe  Nourrit  sang  it  at  the 
Opera  in  the  uniform  of  a  National  Guard. 

The  PtUriolic  a-I'ropos  wa.s  soon  succeeded  by  a  shoal  of 

'   "  Saluons  cctte  illiiatre  ^colc 

I)'o6  Mont  inrti*  cm  nifantx  giiii  nnx. 
\A-n  vii-iix  8oI<lat!i  dn  Flfiirun  et  il'Arcolo 
Nc  ])oiivniuiit  ]>a.s  itn;  pliii  bruvun  qn'viix. 
Voun,  n<n  •niiVfur^,  rfH|<<>ir  «1p  In  immimk-i-, 
I'artoiit  oil  votm  iw>rt)-/  vi«  |mm, 
Oil  <loit  rriiT  :  c)iii|xmiii  Imji  I  chniivaux  Iki«  ! 
iioiiiieur  aux  uiifantJ  dc  la  Frauco  !  " 
VOL.  III.  2  S 
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similar  plays,  one  of  the  most  favoured  being  The  2^(h,  '2Sth, 
and  29th  of  Jnly,  the  joint  work  of  Etienne  Arngo,  then 
dirccieur  of  the  Vaudeville,  and  Duvert.  The  conception  of  this 
piece  is  realistic  enough,  as  the  opening  scene  vill  testify. 
Au  Englishman,  driving  in  Paris,  is  overtaken  by  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  his  carriage  is  turned  upside-down  in  the  service  of  a 
hastily-improvised  barricade  ;  and  taking  the  thing  in  good 
part,  he  throws  himself  into  the  fray,  making  common  cause 
with  the  mob.  The  scene  is  based  on  an  alleged  incident 
of  a  sufficiently  striking  character.  On  the  29tli  of  July  1830, 
whilst  the  streets  were  filled  with  an  excited  crowd,  a  patrol 
of  eighteen  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  was  slowly 
forcing  its  way  along  the  street  Saint-?Ionore,  when  au 
Englishman  named  Fox  ^  fired  upon  them  from  a  window  of 
the  Hotel  Eoyal,  and  thus  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  The  patrol  returned  his  fire,  and  killed  botli  him  and 
two  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel.  In  the  mouth  of  the  stage 
Englishman  the  authors  of  the  piece  put  this  stirring  allusion 
to  the  sporting  tastes  of  Charles  X. — 

"  Each  hour  that  in  the  wood  your  monarch  spends 
Is  an  hour  wasted  of  your  happiness. 
This  prince  has  too  much  liking  for  the  chase ; 
But,  as  for  me,  I  love  not  sporting  kings. 
Their  passion  turns  the  human  heart  to  stone. 
For  see  whereto  this  cold  indifference 
In  shedding  blood  conducts  the  monarch's  heart. 
If  his  first  sport  is  the  defenceless  game, 
His  last  will  be  the  people  that  he  rules."  ^ 

^  A  nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox  ;  or,  as  others  say,  an  American  named 
Foulkes.     This  appears  to  be  only  a  tradition. 

2    '  Dans  les  bois  tout  le  temps  qu'ii  Verser  le  sang  avec  indifference, 

passe  Vous  voyez  on  cela  conduit. 

Est  perdu  pour  votre  bonheur.  C'est   par  le    gibier    qu'on   com 

Ce  prince,  11  aime  trop  la  chasse  :  mence, 

Je  u'aime  jias  un  roi  chasseur,  C'est  par  le  peuple  qu'on  finit." 

Get  exercice  endurcit  trop  le  coeur. 
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The  Gaitleraan  in  Waitinfj  was  another  well-favoured 
political  play,  full  of  allusions  and  i-cminisceiicos,  which 
combined  tho  doniocmtic  idea  with  the  Xajwleonic  skil- 
fully enough  to  imtt  with  a  vt-iy  fair  iveeption  from  its 
audiences.  Andr^  Olc  Suigcr,  hy  Fonfan,  wiio  had  been 
imprisoned  under  the  former  Government  for  a  political 
newspaper  aiticle,  Lc  Movton  cnraffd,  had  a  considerable 
success  during  the  same  pha.se  of  the  juiblic  taste  ;  although 
it,  in  common  with  other  works  of  the  same  author.  Mad 
Jituinr  and  the  Voyayc  of  Liberty,  elevated  personal  cari- 
cature above  the  claims  of  dramatic  art,  and  encouraged  a 
taste  for  st;ige-lilK*l  which  was,  happily,  not  destined  long  to 
hold  its  own  with  the  public.  The  Men  of  To-morroiv,  The 
I'laee- market  {Lii  Foire  aiu:  J'/accs),  The  U'oman's  Le'tync,  and 
The  Slnyyard  King,  a  tragedy  by  Ancclot,'  were  the  most  noted 
of  the  remaining  plays  which,  in  the  year  succeeding  the 
llevolution  of  July,  appealed  to  the  uppermost  dramatic  predi- 
lections of  the  people. 

Another  phase  of  the  public  taste  was  upi)ealed  to  in  a 
number  of  plays  directed  against  the  priests  and  Jesuits. 
Some  of  these  were  simply  reproductions  from  the  repertory 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  othei-s  were  new,  like  the  Ctmtre 
Lettre,  the  Jesuit,  and  similar  jday.s.  !Most  of  them  were 
scandalous,  in  a  higher  or  lower  degiee  ;  some  were  even 
blasphemous,  as  indicated  by  such  titles  as  X((jx)!eon  in 
raradiae,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  like.  Few  deserve  that 
the  names  of  tln'ir  atithors  should  be  coui)led  with  them. 
Napoleon  liim.self  canu'  in  for  a  fair  share  of  the  attention  ol 
the  dramatists.  Alexandre  Duma.s,  to  avenge  a  slight  put 
upon  him  by  Ix)uis  Philippe  and  his  ministers,  wrote  a  drama 
on  the  Kmj)oror,  the  title-role  of  which  was  created  by  Frede- 
ric I^maltre,  then  fast  rising  to  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  The 
play  itself  is  not  Duma.V  In'st ;  and  it  is  chiefly  notable  for 
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the  circumstances  under  whicli  it  was  written,  and  for  the 
somewhat  ridiculous  letter  addressed  by  its  author  to  the 
King.^  Dumas,  iipou  the  recommendation  of  General  Toy, 
had  received  an  appointment  as  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  but  mIiou  his  Henry  III.  had  at- 
tracted upon  liim  the  attention  of  the  Court,  he  was  made  joint- 
librarian  of  the  Palais-Koyal.  It  was  this  comfortable  sinecure 
which  he  thus  grandiloquently  resigned. 

Napoleon  was  not  Alexandre  Dumas'  first  dramatic  mani- 
festation. He  was  already  a  well-known  figure  on  the  Parisian 
stage  when  it  was  performed.  ^We  have  seen  Dumas  at  v/ork 
as  a  novelist  ;  w^e  have  analysed  the  perfect  architecture  of 
his  romance,  if  such  an  expression  is  permissible  ;  as  a  drama- 
tist, Alexandre  Dumas  possessed  this  gift  of  invention  even  to 
a  higher  degree.  "  If  Victor  Hugo  could  build  plays  as  well 
as  I,  and  if  I  could  write  as  noble  verses  as  Yictor  Hugo, 
what  splendid  pieces  we  should  write,"  he  said,  speaking  of 
himself  with  that  characteristic  candour  which  readers  are  so 
amused  at  in  his  Travelling  Impressions,     An  author  usually 

^  The  letter  is  curious.  "February  11th,  1831.  Sire — About  three 
weeks  ago  I  liad  the  honour  to  ask  your  Majesty  for  anotlier  interview.  I 
intended  to  offer  my  resignation  hy  word  of  luoutli ;  for  I  wislied  to  explain 
to  his  llajestj'  how,  in  doing  this,  I  was  neither  ungrateful  nor  capricious. 

"Sire,  it  is  long  since  I  wrote  and  printed  that,  with  me,  the  man  of  letters 
was  but  the  preface  of  the  man  of  politics. 

"  The  age  at  which  I  shall  be  able  to  become  one  of  the  members  of  a 
reformed  Chamber  is  approaching  for  me. 

"  I  am  almost  certain,  on  the  day  when  I  attain  the  age  of  thirty,  to  be 
named  deputy  :  I  am  twenty-eight,  sire. 

"Unfortunately  the  people,  who  see  from  below  and  afar,  do  not  distin- 
guish between  the  intentions  of  the  king  and  the  acts  of  ministei's. 

"  Now  the  acts  of  the  ministers  are  arbitrary  and  fatal  to  liberty. 

"  Amongst  the  men  who  live  upon  your  ilajesty,  and  who  daily  tell  him 
that  they  admire  and  love  him,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  who  loves  you  more 
than  I  do  ;  only  they  say  it  and  do  not  think  it,  whilst  I  do  not  say  it,  and 
I  think  it. 

"  But,  sire,  devotion  to  principles  is  above  devotion  to  men.  Devoti')n 
to  principles  makes  La  Fayettes  ;  devotion  to  men  makes  Eovigos. 

"  J  pray  your  ilajesty  to  accept  my  resignation." 
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is  not  to  be  trusted  as  a  self-critic  ;  but  in  this  little  piece  of 
braggadocio  he  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  His  plays  were 
always  con.stpucted  with  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  requii-e- 
luents  of  the  stage.  One  is  bora  a  poet,  a  nni.<;ician,  an 
artist ;  one  is  also  born  a  dramatist ;  if  Alexandn;  Duiuas 
lacked  the  {esthetic  refinement  and  moral  elevation  of  a 
dramatist  of  tlie  highest  oith^r,  he  was  born  a  playwright,  and 
as  sucli  he  was  the  first  of  his  time.  He  admirably  under- 
stood the  effects,  \X\^  ficdlcs  as  the  French  say,  of  dmmatic 
performances  ;  he  knew  to  a  nicety  what  should  and  should 
not  be  said  before  the  foothghts  ;  he  knew  that  a  person- 
age must  not  be  too  glib,  under  pain  of  begetting  displeasure 
on  the  part  of  the  public ;  that  action  is  Mhat  seduces  the 
majority  of  spectators,  and  that  a  \A\\y  which  lias  action  and 
varied  movement  is  always  certain  to  please,  whereas  one  of 
high  merit  with  regard  to  psychological  study  and  the  d»'pic- 
ture  of  character  will  protluce  but  a  faint  impression  unless 
the  dish  be  spiced  with  th<t.se  condiments  which  appeal  to 
the  njore  vulgar  feelings  of  audiences.  The  result  was  that 
Dumas  almost  invariably  pleased  and  sucweded  on  a  }ii>t 
hearing,  althougli  he  was  afterwards  more  or  less  roughly 
treated  at  the  hands  of  his  journalistic  critics.  His  plays 
were  certainly  njt^rc  "  romantic,"  in  the  sense  that  was  then 
attached  to  that  expression,  than  tho.se  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  never- 
theless they  met  with  no  opposition  worth  mentioning,  whilst 
Hugo's  gave  rise  to  downri'.,'ht  battles  Utween  the  sectarians 
of  two  sfhools  of  literature  which  vied  for  supremacy.  Alex- 
andre Duniius  was  veritaldy  the  similt  child  of  the  public. 
His  fii-st  drama  wa.s  Chruiinc ;  l.ut  it  was  j>crformed  several 
years  alter  it  had  been  written,  an«l  immediately  alter  a  )»lay 
on  the  .'<amc  subject  by  Fn*deric  .Soulie  which  hail  tailed. 
He  first  appeared  publicly  as  an  author  in  //'/(///  ///.  «»»W 
his  Courts  a  piece  connK»s<.'tl  in  defiance  »»f  cla.^sjcal  tenets  and 
conventions.     It  was  |x.rfurmeil  at  the  Theatre  Fran<,'ai»  in 
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1828,  and  secured  such  unprecedented  success  that  Uacine  (it 
is  the  author  himself  wlio  is  again  our  informant)  was  hooted 
and  consigned  to.  the  theatrical  lumber-room.  This  success, 
when  we  consider  that  Henri  III.  was  the  weakest  of  Dumas' 
dramatic  productions,  could  hardly  be  explained  were  it  not 
borne  in  mind  that  the  public  was  sick  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  continually  expressed  the  same  things  in  the 
same  terms,  in  the  same  situations,  and  the  same  costumes.  In 
Henri  III.  tiiey  emerged  from  the  Iiacinian  monotony  into  a 
new  play  which,  how^ever  uncouth,  contained  local  colouring, 
new  situations,  and  new  ideas.  Christine,  in  verse,  was  per- 
formed two  years  later  with  equal  success.  In  1831  the  Theatre 
de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  gave  the  play  in  which  Alexandre 
Dumas  may  be  said  to  have  shown  all  his  qualities  and  defects, 
Antony.  The  oVgect  of  the  play  is  in  itself  objectioii;ible,  and 
it  is  objectionably  treated  ;  but  in  point  of  interest  and  con- 
struction it  is  hardly  equalled  by  any  contemporary  drama. 
The  Tower  of  Nesle  of  which  the  paternity  gave  rise  to  a  duel 
between  Alexandre  Dumas  and  M.  Gaillardet,  was  another 
notable  production  of  the  same  class.  There  is  not  much  in 
Kean,  The  Widows  Husband,  and  Anr/dle,  performed  from 
1832  to  1836,  save  the  never-varying  qualities  of  construc- 
tion I  have  spoken  of ;  but  Mademoiselle  de  Bclle-Islc  and 
A  Marriage  under  Loitis  XIV.,  his  last  plays,  are  delightfully 
witty  and  lively  comedies,  which,  to  our  taste,  are  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  Dumas'  dramatic  baggage.  He  ceased  to 
write  for  the  stage  after  1841  ;  and  the  theatre  lost  in  \K\\\ 
one  of  its  most  active  and  vivacious  exponents.  Although 
his  art  was  far  from  high,  it  was,  as  Victor  Hugo's  in  another 
sphere,  the  abstract  expression  of  the  theories  which  for  ever 
altered  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  French  drama. 

De  Vigny  brouglit  also  upon  the  stage,  in  1829,  a  trans- 
lation of  Shakspeare's  Othello,  which  met  with  but  little 
success  ;    his  Marechale  dA.ncrc,  played  two  years  later,  waa 
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also  a  failure,  but  Chatterton,  performed  in  the  beginning 
of  lS3o,  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  was  ropeatedlv 
performed. 

Amongst  the  plays  specially  commemorating  the  most 
troubled  period  of  the  French  Ilevolution,  Chirlottc  Corday, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  fell  almost  dead,  whilst 
Camille  Desinoidins,  or  Parties  in  179-4,  had  not  much  more 
success.  Tiie  character-i-ole  was  btitan  idealised  Drsiuotdins  ; 
or,  at  all  events,  it  took  the  Dantoni.st  at  his  best,  and  shirked 
the  passages  of  his  life  wliich  tell  most  to  his  discredit.  The 
part  of  Lucile,  his  wife,  is  more  true  to  fact,  and  represents 
fairly  well  the  interesting  and  unfortunate  woman  who  did  so 
much  to  soften  the  asperities  of  her  eccentric  husbaiid.  The 
Iiobespierre  of  this  draima  is  a  tine  creation,  though,  I  fear, 
little  more  historically  accurate  than  Desmoulins.  The  fol- 
lowing soliloquy  is  in  its  way  admirable  :  — 

"  Let  us  look  at  this  diplomatic  message  ;  they  t<-ll  me  it  is 
iniiiDitant  ...  so  nnich  the  betti-r ;  it  will  divfrt  the  stormy 
thoughts  which  trouble  uie.  {He  lireaks  the  sctl  awl  raitls.)  All ! 
from  London  !  .  .  .  The  French  princfs !  .  .  .  Tlu'v  offer  me 
gold  !  Do  they  not  know  that  I  dfspi.se  it  ]  They  have  no  con- 
ception of  that  fine  title  of  republican  ;  they  think  that  every 
man  may  l)e  corrupted.  .  .  .  High  rank!  Am  I  nut  in  the 
liighe.stl  But  how  much  it  costs  me  I  .  .  .  There'>  a  con- 
spiracy afoot,  I  am  certain.  .  .  .  That  Dibon  I  .  .  .  Did 
<  'ainille  wish  to  reveal  it  ?  .  .  .  It  was  the  only  way  to  .<iave 
himself. 

"  I  .see  it  now.  ...  I  .shall  have  no  rest  but  in  the  t'.inh. 
.  .  .  Kest!  who  knows  of  that]  It  may  be  cahnnny  will  insult 
my  ashes.  .  .  .  ()  posterity  1  thou  alone  canst  judge  me.  Yes, 
thou  wilt  bay  that  njy  design  was  grand,  for  if  I  fall  the  devolu- 
tion will  survive  me.  It  will  be  accomplished.  But  what  f<)rce 
must  not  one  have  there  (/««  hii/M  hit  hand  on  hm  fonhiiiil)  to 
advance  to  the  goal !  For  over  to  oppose  tin-  nionotony  of  tho 
scaffohl  to  the  ever-renewed  furie.s  of  civil  war'  .  .  .  Tlie  miser 
able  ones  !   they  envy  my  j>ower.     Ah  !   what  ■•in  l!    .      a  hlav.! 
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of  the  country,  a  living  martyr  of  the  republic,  the  victim  and  the 
scourge  of  crime.  It  is  enough  to  know  me  to  be  calumniated  j 
other  men  have  their  crimes  forgiven  ;  in  me  they  make  my  zeal 
for  the  country  a  crime.  Rob  me  of  my  conscience,  and  I  shall 
be  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

"  They  call  me  tyrant !  ...  If  I  were,  they  would  crawl  at 
my  feet ;  I  should  choke  them  with  gold,  I  sliould  give  them  the 
right  to  commit  every  kind  of  crime,  and  they  would  be  grateful ! 
If  I  were,  the  kings  we  have  vanquished,  far  from  denouncing  me, 
would  extend  to  me  their  dishonest  support ;  I  should  be  treat- 
ing with  them.  What  do  they  look  for  in  their  distress,  if  it  is 
not  the  succour  of  a  faction  protected  by  them,  which  sells  to 
them  the  glory  of  our  country  % 

"  Day  by  day  I  say  in  the  Convention,  but  in  vain :  '  If  Ave 
lose  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  Revolution,  you  will  see  a  military 
despotism  seize  them,  and  the  leader  of  the  factions  overthrow 
the  despised  national  representatives.' 

"  People,  remember  that  if,  in  the  republic,  Justice  docs  not 
rule  with  absolute  sway,  and  if  his  word  does  not  mean  the  love 
of  equality  and  of  country,  liberty  is  an  idle  word  !  People,  thou 
that  art  feared,  that  art  flattered,  and  despised,  thou,  an  acknow- 
ledged sovereign,  treated  ever  like  a  slave,  remember  that,  Avhere- 
ever  justice  reigns  not,  the  passions  of  magistrates  do,  and  the 
people  has  changed  its  fetters,  not  its  fate.  0  people !  know 
that  every  friend  of  liberty  will  always  be  placed  between  a  duty 
and  a  calumny ;  that  those  who  cannot  be  accused  of  having 
betrayed  will  be  accused  of  ambition  ;  that  thy  confidence  and 
thy  esteem  will  be  titles  to  prescription  for  all  thy  friends  ;  that 
the  cries  of  oppressed  patriotism  will  be  called  cries  of  sedition ; 
and  that,  not  daring  to  attack  thee  in  the  mass,  they  will  pro- 
scribe individually  all  good  citizens." 

Noble  words!  but  rather  strange  in  the  mouth  of  Robes- 
pierre. Another  play,  called  Hobcsjncrre,  took  a  more  just 
view  of  the  character  of  the  Terrorist,  assisted  thereto  by  the 
concentration  of  the  interest  on  his  victims  —  on  Andre 
Cbenier,  Eoucher,  and  others  of  the  guillotined.  No  sketch, 
however  brief,  of  the  theatre  under  Louis  Philippe,  could  be 
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written  without  the  mention  of  a  comedy  in  whicli  I'lxtlerick 
Leniaitre  made  his  most  successful  creation  in  the  character 
of  Ptobert  Macaire.  It  was  indeed  in  1823,  in  the  Auherrje 
des  Adrets,  that  tliis  pleasant  swindler  first  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  piece  was  written  as  a  melodrama,  and  the  author 
had  no  idea  of  representing  Macaire  in  a  comic  li,L,'ht ;  but 
Lemnitre  audaciously  turned  his  i-ole  into  a  travesty,  and  \nx>- 
diiced  the  quaint  eut-throat,  dressed  in  ragged  splendour, 
full  of  grotesque  humour  and  diy  philosophy,  who  ha.s  since 
become  one  of  the  best  recogni.sed  types  of  the  human  sjM^cies. 
So  popular  did  the  charactt^r  of  Itobert  Macaire  become,  that 
in  183-1  a  play  was  proiluced,  which  was  named  after  the 
hero,  now  become  a  respectable  financier — more  after  the  style 
of  1877,  one  would  think,  than  of  1834  —  married  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Wormspire,  whom  the  dutiful  son- 
in-law  cheats  at  cards  as  gracefully  a.s  he  swiiulles  tlie  simple- 
!M.  Gogo  and  his  brother  speculators.  At  the  close  of  the 
l)iece  Macaire's  old  enemies,  the  gendarmes,  are  on  his  track 
again  ;  and  he  eludes  both  them  and  his  victims  by  the  very 
burlesque  denouctiicnt  of  a.  sudden  ascent  in  a  balloon;  laugh- 
ing over  the  side,  in  his  assumption  to  the  skies,  as  he  had 
laughed  in  his  sleeves  while  yet  a  dueller  (ju  term  Jinna. 

The  Trial  of  a  Marslud  of  France,  produced  at  the  Nou- 
veautes  in  1831 — a  four-act  historical  piece,  reciiUing  one  of  the 
most  stirring  and  painfid  events  of  1815,  the  condenuiation  of 
Ney,  but  without  any  great  merit — gave  rise  to  considerable 
agitation  amongst  the  i>ublic,  and  was  honoured  by  an  inter- 
dict from  the  Government.  Victor  Hugos  Lc  Roi  s'Atnuse, 
the  plot  whereof  we  shall  give  farther  on,  shared  the  same 
fat(!  at  the  end  of  1832  ;  not,  of  course,  without  the  most 
vigorous  protests  on  the  part  of  its  author,  and  the  most 
impatient  disapproval  of  the  public.  The  authorities,  who 
had  doubtless  Ix-gun  to  ex()eriuncK  the  awkwardness  of  grant- 
ing conjplete  liberty  of  expression  under  a  mnnaichy  which 
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was  only  constitutional  iu  name  and  as  an  experiment,  had  in 
fact  begun  to  draw  the  reins  tighter  and  tighter  against  the 
strong  head  of  an  impetuous  nation.  Casimir  Delavigne's 
Children  of  Edward^  brought  out  with  much  success  in  May 
1831),  was  too  full  of  significant  liberal  allusions,  and  too 
eagerly  understood  and  applauded  by  the  public,  to  be  toler- 
ated by  those  who  had  suppressed  the  Tried  of  a  Marshal  of 
France ;  and  it  also  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Government. 
Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  Louis-Philippe  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  advisers.  He  had  committed  himself,  on  the  hrst  night 
of  the  performance  of  the  Children  of  Edward,  by  a  warm 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  author.  Delavigne  replied  iu 
a  dignified  letter, — far  more  dignified  than  that  of  the  king, 
— declining  the  compliments  of  a  sovereign,  as  such,  upon  a 
play  in  which  he  had  intended  to  cast  discredit  on  the  usurpa- 
tion of  national  liberty  and  popular  supremacy.  "  I  think," 
he  said  to  the  king,  "  and  the  public  is  of  my  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  reconciliation  possible  between  the  incontestable 
usurpation  which  I  attack  in  my  tragedy,  and  a  revolution  in 
which  I  pride  myself  in  having  taken  part,  Mhich  was  made 
by  the  immense  majority  of  Frenchmen,  in  the  name  of  law." 
It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  of  the 
rivalry  of  popular  and  monarchical  sovereignty  which  history 
has  to  record.  It  was  not  long  before  the  censure  was  defi- 
nitely re-established,  on  September  9th,  1835.  The  minister 
who  carried  this  measure  into  effect  was  M.  Thiers ;  the  last 
play  suppressed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  was  Ango,  one 
of  Felix  Pyat's.^  From  this  time  forward  the  drama  in  France 
again  languished,  until  the  revolution  of  1848  once  more 
removed  its  fetters. 

Amongst  other  dramatists  who  signalised  themselves  by 
their  fervency  iu  carrying  out  the  new  dictates  of  Eoman- 
ticism  in   the  drama,  may  be  mentioned   Frederic  Soulie, 

*   Edward  III.  of  England.  2  1810. 
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Bouchanly,^  and  Ftlix  Pyat.  Soulie  wrote  some  i»lays  of 
merit,  but  he  was,  on  the  whole,  vastly  inferior  to  most  of 
those  who  furnished  the  stajje  during  the  eventful  period 
which  closed  in  1848.  Bouchardy,  the  author  of  The  Bell- 
ringer  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  mehxlramatist  of  considerahle  inven- 
tion, but  his  conifiositions  were  .somewhat  moriiid,  and  too 
much  flavouixd  with  a.ssize  court  horrors.  He  was  a  species  of 
superior  Xavier  de  Montvpin.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  just  as  the  develojiment  of  new  literary  theories  had 
attained  its  zenith,  a  young  man  of  Kacinian  genius  success- 
fully strove  to  catiT  favour  for  the  classic^il  tniiredy  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  producing  a  i>Liy  composed  according 
to  the  old  precepts.  Lucv^ce  was  performed  at  the  Odeon  in 
184.S,  and  the  Parisian  public,  ever  disposed  to  render  justice 
tor  talent  under  whatever  shajHi  it  shows  itself,  tlocke<l  to 
applaud  Ponsard."  All  the  promises  held  out  by  Lurrhe, 
however,  were  not  entirely  fulfilled  in  suba»quent  jdays  ; 
nevertheless  Ponsanl  deserves  to  \)e  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  contributors  to  the  dmma  of  his  ])eri(Kl,  al- 
though, pro|>evly  si>eaking,  he  was  not  in  form  and  feeling  a 
liomanticist. 

I  have  reserved  Victor  Hugo's  dramas  for  final  examina- 
tion, Ix^cause  all  the  other  playwrights  whose  works  I  have 
note<l  in  this  chapter,  not  excepting  Alexandre  Dumas,  Avere 
the  satelliti'S  of  tliis  brilliant  star.  It  was  Victor  iliigo  who 
laid  down  the  rules  of  the  new  school,  and  he  maintained  liis 
title  to  l>e  supreme  lead«r  of  tlie  brilliatit  host  tiiat  followed 
in  his  wakf.  Victor  Hugo  expresstil  his  dramatic  vi»'ws  in 
the  preface  of  hi.««  drama  of  Cromwell  (which,  by  the  by,  was 
not  intended  to  be  jicrformed)  ;  they  were  to  the  eflfct  that 
the  stage  was,  above  all,  a  reflex  of  society,  n  mirror  in  which 
the  ]»ul>lic  should  .see  its  imago  ond  the  legitimate  depicture 
of  its  vices  and  virtues.     Tragedy,  ho  contende<l,  was  only 

>  1810-1870.  »  181M867. 
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one  of  the  three  sides  of  the  dramatic  synthesis  such  as 
Shakspeare  had  magnificently  illustrated  it.  The  drama 
should  comprise-  not  only  tiagedy,  that  is  the  rendering  of 
passion,  but  comedy,  the  delineation  of  character.  It  should 
be  permissible  to  laugh  as  well  as  to  cry  on  the  stage,  and  the 
dramatist  sliould  not  be  tied  down  by  conventionalists  who 
had  trammelled  the  great  Corneille  and  clipped  the  wings  of 
his  genius.  Shortly  after,  he  attempted  to  carry  out  these 
wholesor^e  principles  in  Hcrnani,  the  first  of  his  dramas  that 
was  performed.  The  classical  school  fought  hard  against  the 
play  ;  but  the  partisans  of  Hugo,  under  the  leadership  of 
Theophile  Gautier,  fought  harder,  and  success  remained  in  their 
hands.  After  this  came,  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession, 
Marion  de  Lorme,  Lc  Roi  s  Amuse  (both  in  verse,  as  well  as 
Hernani),  Liicrczia  Borgia,  Angclo,  and  Marie  Tudor,  in 
prose  ;  and  finally  Les  Burgravcs  and  Ruy  Bias  (verse).  This 
last  drama  was  so  sharply  criticised  by  the  press  that  Victor 
Hugo  resolved  to  give  up  stage  writing.  Some  pretend  that 
it  would  have  been  better  for  his  glory  if  he  liad  done  this 
before  ;  but  the  majority  have  wisely  thought  otherwise. 

Cronnoell  was  written  in  1827,  when  Victor  Hugo  Avas 
barely  twentj'^-five  years  old.  It  extends  over  nearly  six 
hundred  pages,  and  is  far  from  having  the  symmetry,  the 
aesthetic  perfection  of  a  masterpiece  ;  the  very  fact  that  its 
extent  prevents  its  performance  summarily  decrees  its  imper- 
fection ;  but  it  contains  numerous  fine  verses,  a  goodly  number 
of  highly  dramatic  situations,  and  a  not  wholly  indefensible 
description  of  Cromwell's  character.  I  do  not  think,  besides, 
that  Victor  Hugo  intended  the  first  dramatic  instalment  to 
be  more  than  a  rough  exposition  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  romantic  drama.  Hcrnani  is  a  great  improvement  on 
Cromwell ;  it  has  remained  one  of  the  popular  plays  of  the 
Tlieatre-Fran9ais.  However,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent 
monologue  of  Charles  V.,  the  rich  and  resonant  verses,  and 
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the  vigorous  treatment  of  the  subject,  Hernani  is  compara- 
tively inferior.  Perhaps  that  one  of  our  poet's  dramas  whicli 
may  be  said  to  liave  approximated  most  nearly  to  perfection 
is  Marion  de  Lor  me,  albeit  that  the  predonunating  idea  of 
this  play  has  been  declared  repulsive.  With  this  I  cannot 
agi-ee.  Victor  Hugo  choo.ses  for  a  heroine  a  creature  who, 
although  fair  in  body,  is  corrupt  of  soul  ;  but  does  this  with 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  she  can  be  purified  by  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  passion.  Marion  is  in  a  certain  sjihere  what 
Quasimodo,  the  hunchback  of  Noti-e-Dame,  is  in  another.  Of 
coui^sc  the  acceptance  of  so  delicate  a  the.sis  by  the  public 
depends  very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated. 
The  poet  surmounts  the  difficulty  with  great  skill.  Tlic 
character  of  Marion,  so  ditiicult  to  render,  and  above  all  to 
make  appear  interesting  and  sympathetic,  is  traced  witli  a 
wonderful  delicacy  of  totich  and  a  great  deptli  of  feeling. 
The  construction  of  the  play  tiflers  none  of  those  unworthy 
tricks  which  are  not  unreasonably  comjdained  of  in  Victor 
Hu"o,  and  which  consi»>t  ciiietlv  in  entering  by  windows  when 
the  door  may  be  safely  used,  or  concaling  peojile  in  cupboards 
when  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  a  more  feasible  way.  Next 
in  order  of  merit  may  be  mentioned  Ze  Roi  a  Amuse.  Tiiis 
play  was  ])eculiarly  unfoitunate.  Ill  received  on  the  first 
night  of  its  performance,  it  was  proliibited  on  the  second  by 
the  Government.  The  reason  of  this  oflicial  severity  was  a 
poor  one  ;  it  was  said  that  two  verses  uttered  by  Trib(julet, 
the  strange  figure  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  drania,  alluded 
to  the  honrrjeois  king.  X(jthing  roiild  liave  been  more  untrue. 
As  to  the  hostility  of  the  audience,  it  was  njore  diflieult  to 
account  for.  since  Marie  Tudor  and  Litcrczia  Borijia,  vastly 
inferior  to  Lt  Roi  1! Amuse,  enjoyed  a  fair  run  of  success. 
In  the  latter  jday  we  find  the  poet  again  striving  to  expound 
a  philosophic  itiea.  Triboulet,  the  jester,  is  despiseil  by  his 
fellow-men  on  account  of  his  deformitiM  ;   ur^jed  by  malice 
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and  revenge,  he  incites  King  Francis  the  First  to  commit  evil 
But  the  jester  has  a  daiighter  ;  and  lie  is  himself  the  sufferer 
of  the  wickedness,  which  by  a  piece  of  retributive  justice,  he 
has  counselled  his  master  to  do.  Francis  seduces  his  child, 
and  then  when  Triboulet  hires  a  ruffian  to  murder  tlie 
ravisher,  it  is  las  daughter  who,  by  a  fatal  mistake,  falls  in 
the  ambush  prepared  for  the  guilty  one.  Curiously  enough, 
although  it  is  remarkable  for  great  lyric  beauties,  and  con- 
tains situations  as  dramatic  as  they  are  natural,  the  public 
has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  reversing  the  judgment  passed 
upon  this  drama. 

Of  the  other  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo,  Ruy  Bias  and  Lcs 
Bur(jravcs,  although  below  Marion  de  Lorme  and  Le  lioi 
s' Amuse,  are  amongst  the  most  heart-stirring  creations  of  the 
modern  stage.  In  Victor  Hugo  the  dramatist  is  not  spotless  ; 
far  from  it.  But  of  all  playwrights  of  his  time  he  is  the  one 
who  soared  the  highest ;  and  if  the  lyric  poet  transcends  the 
dramatist,  the  hitter's  productions  nevertheless  deserve  to  be 
classed  amoni'st  those  of  master  minds. 


§  4.  The  Epilogue. 

\Ye  have  reached  the  end  of  our  survey  of  French 
Literature,  which  cannot  on  the  present  occasion  be  extended 
beyond  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  true  that  here, 
within  thirty  years  of  our  own  time,  we  seem  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  a  new  group  of  causes,  motives,  and  principles,  out 
of  which  a  whole  harvest  of  litera,ry  fertility  was  already 
springing,  from  wdiich  a  distinct  literary  epoch  had  already 
taken  its  rise.  The  literary  history  of  France  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  a  history  of  intellectual  hardihood  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  moderation  and  repression  on  the  other  :  of 
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resolute  assertion  and  re-assertion,  opposed  step  by  step  by 
an  equally  resolute  attempt  to  bridle  tlie  free  expression  of 
thought.  The  outburst  of  license  in  1830,  and  the  re-iniposi- 
tion  of  the  censure  in  1835,  are  typical  events  which  have 
been  many  times  repeated  during  the  past  hundred  years  ; 
and  the  history  of  these  alternate  victories,  which  we  leave 
for  the  present  incomplete,  would  constitute  in  itself,  perhaps, 
the  most  engrossing  chapter  of  literary  annals  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  But,  if  we  must  relinquish  our  survey 
with  this  sense  of  its  necessary  incompleteness,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  recall  for  a  moment  the  principal  characteristics 
and  features  of  the  national  genius  Mhose  pniductionp  we 
have  passed  under  review,  and  note,  whilst  the  imj)res.sion3 
of  these  productions  are  still  fresh  upon  the  mind,  the 
strength  and  persistency  of  the  causes  which  have  made 
French  literaturt'  what  it  is.  The  political  and  social  secils 
of  action  which  bore  their  first  fruit  in  the  tii-st  iJevolution, 
wliose  vitality  was  not  exhausted  even  in  the  fourth 
IJevolution,  and  which  have  given  to  the  written  works  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  peculiar  flavour  and  jiiquancy  of 
their  own,  were  not  directly  amongst  \\\o  pounes  of  the 
national  giMiius  which  were  j>ronnnont  in  our  minds  when 
we  were  consiilering  the  works  of  Villon,  of  I{jil)elais,  ol 
Conieille,  of  Moliere.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  sources 
were  in  themselves  f>ermanent ;  they  had  their  share  in  pro- 
liiK-ing  a  (ruizot  and  a  r>alzac,  as  well  as  a  Itjibelnis  ami  a 
Moliere ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  nnist  attribute  the 
endurance  of  national  types  wjiich  makes  the  literature  of  to- 
day organically  identical  with  the  literature  of  the  .sixteenth 
century. 

\N'e  have,  it  a]»peai's  to  nie,  had  reason  to  condu  !e  that 
\\\t   neceSHary    intenlependence    and    inevitable   connection 
between  the  literature  and  the  hiiitory  of  a  country  '  is  at 
'  St-e  Introduction,  p.  4, 
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least  as  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  annals  of  France  as  in 
those  of  any  other  country  ;  much  more  strikingly,  for 
instance,  than  in  the  case  of  England.  I  do  not  think  it 
could  be  maintained  that  the  rich  ideality  and  illimitable 
variety  of  English  literature — of  Shakspoare,  of  Byron,  of 
Swinburne — is  so  thoroughly  reflected  and  reproduced  in  the 
national  cliaracter,  and  in  the  political  history,  as  are  the 
verm,  elasticity,  inconsistency,  and  love  of  social  equality, 
which  are  conspicuous  features  of  men  like  Eabelais,  Voltaire, 
Eousseau,  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  character  and  history  of 
Ereuchmen.  Nor  are  the  instances  so  many,  or,  as  a  rule,  so 
important  in*  England  as  in  France,  in  which  the  mutual 
reaction  of  deeds  and  written  words  has  been  so  direct  and 
immediate.  Probably  no  country  except  France  could  point 
to  such  a  portentous  outcome  of  the  genius  of  her  literary 
men  as  the  Revolution  of  1789,  which  has  thoroughly 
transformed  the  national  history  of  France,  and  which  was 
undoubtedly  prepared,  predicted,  and  guided  by  the  pens 
of  a  few  individuals.  And  as  to  the  manner  of  this  influence 
of  Frencli  literature  over  French  history,  has  it  not  been 
practically  the  same  in  every  age?  Satire  has  been  its 
prominent  feature  and  its  most  powerful  instrument ;  the 
mind  of  the  people  has  been  as  acute  to  comprehend  as  the 
mind  of  the  writer  has  been  ready  to  insinuate  all  the  subtle 
allusions,  the  mordant  words  and  phrases,  the  delicate 
innuendos  and  implications  which  pierce  like  polislied  shafts 
through  the  outer  skin  of  equable  indifference  in  which  a 
Frenchman  is  often  clothed.  Who  did  more  than  Eabelais  to 
break  down  the  hypocritical  autocracy  of  ecclesiasticism  ? 
Who  did  more  than  Moliere  to  disperse  the  mists  of  affecta- 
tion in  which  the  intellect  and  sense  of  his  countrymen  were 
gradually  becoming  involved  ?  AVho  did  more  than  Voltaire 
to  destroy  the  last  strongholds  of  a  corrupt  superstition  ? 
And  7/as  not  satire  the  strongest  weapon  in  the  hands  0/ 
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eveiy  one  of  them  ?  How  many  other  pioneei-s  of  civilisation 
and  free  thought  do  we  not  owe  to  France,  that  country  to 
which  can  ju.stly  be  applied  the  line — "Blessed  are  those 
amonf,'  nations  who  dare  to  be  fi-ee  for  the  rest."'  I  misht 
indefinitely  multiply  instances  of  the  intimate  i-elations 
existing  between  French  litemture  and  French  history  ;  but 
our  survey  has  been  inefticient  indeed,  our  labour  has  been  in 
vain,  and  our  task  is  still  unperformed,  if  it  has  not  impressed 
this  truth  upon  our  minds. 

'  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  A  Cvurt  Lady. 
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Emperor  from  the  Ahlwy  of  St.  M:irtin  at  Toiirn,  94,  95  ;  his  explanation 
of  the  terms  teplutvjesiinn  and  »exivjesim(L,  95  ;  his  ct>rre!«|Hin<len<-e  with 
Charlemagne,  94,  95  ;  his  fellow-workers  Clement  and  John  S^oliis  Eri^ena, 
96. 

Aldi,  the  Venetian,  pnxlucing  an  e<lition  of  Aristotio  in  Greek  before  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  centurj',  i.  "267. 
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Ampere,  Jean-Jacfpies,  his  estimate  of  the  characteristim  of  the  French  nsti'  n, 
i.  29  ;  his  claim  for  a  Gallic  writer  of  the  play  t^uerolus  the  i:runO>Ur,  73  : 
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note  2. 
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Anglomania,  literary,  the,  of  the  lUatoration  due  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  wid  l»nJ 
Bjrron,  iii    261,  262. 
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Anjou,  Henry  of,  Henry  II.  of  England,  his  acquisitions  made  in  the  south  ol 
France,  i.  109. 

Anjou,  Charles  of,  what  happened  on  the  accession  to  the  throne  of,  i.  135,  136. 

Anjou,  Rene,  duke  of,  his  songs  on  tlie  pleasures  of  love,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature,  i.  '2-15  ;  his  devotional  and  allegorical  works  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
245  ;  his  description  in  Regnaidt  and  Jchannelon  of  his  own  wanderings  with 
his  wife,  Jeanne  de  Laval,  along  the  shores  of  the  Durance,  246-249,  notes. 

Arago,  Etienne,  his  27th,  2Sth,  and  2dth  of  July,  iii,  418,  note  1. 

Argenson,  his  predictions,  iii.  132. 

Argies,  Gautier  d',  owes  his  grace  of  style  to  hi.s  acquaintance  with  the  songs  of 
the  troubadours,  i.  192. 

Aristocracy,  French,  annihilation  of  the,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
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Anny,  the,  sharing  in  the  revolutionary  intoxication,  iii.  149. 
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Arnault,  his  Marius  at  Mintu-rni,  iii.  198. 

Arragon,  Pedro  of,  the  patron  of  lettei-s  killed  at  the  battle  of  Muret,  i.  109. 
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these  islands  and  the  Bretons  of  Arniorica,  155,  156. 
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literature,  i.  40. 

Assemblies,  provincial,  i\\&  procis-verhav^  oi  X\\e,  iii.  119. 

Assembly,  National,  debate  in  tl.e,  on  the  riglit  of  declaring  war  or  concluding 
peace,  iii.  136,  137  ;  its  declaring  the  fatherland  in  danger,  172. 

Attila,  his  invasion  of  Gaul,  i.  54  ;  his  defeat  by  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  i.  54  ; 
traditions  of  the  invasion  of  Attila  and  the  Huns  found  in  the  earlier  jiart 
of  the  epic  of  the  Loherains,  141. 

Aubigne,  Theodor-Agrippa  d',  a  prominent  figure  in  the  literary  annals  of  the 
later  Renaissance,  ii.  106  ;  liis  virtues  and  incorrui)tibility,  107  ;  his  literary 
assistance  to  King  Henry  IV.,  107  ;  his  work  On  the  Religious  Wars,  107  ; 
his  exasperation  against  the  renegades  Duperron,  d'Ossat,  and  their  friends, 
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Tragiques,  in  which  he  displayed  his  acute  literary  genius,  110;  his  pro- 
jecting at  Castel-Jaloux  the  plan  of  this  satire,  111,  112,  notes  ;  his  Universal 
History,  114  ;  his  Memoirs,  114  ;  his  prose  style,  114  ;  his  Leltfrs,  114, 
note  1  ;  his  letter  to  de  Lanoue,  114,  115,  note  2  ;  his  death,  115  ;  conduct 
of  his  son  Constant,  115  ;  his  works  revealing  a  strong  propensity  to  censure, 
115  ;  his  contrast  with  the  Duke  de  Sully,  123,  124. 

Auger,  Edmond,  confessor  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  most  feared  of  Loyola's  disciples 
in  Fiance,  ii.  2  ;  his  Catechism  and  his  Sermons,  2. 

Ausonius,  his  taste  for  pagan  literature  wliilst  his  heart  was  given  to  Christianity, 
i.  71  ;  his  celebration  in  verse  of  the  great  cities  in  antiquity,  72  ;  his  play 
of  The  Seven  Sages  of  Grctxe,  73. 

Authors,  Gascon,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  41. 

Authors,  Fiench,  legard  of,  to  form,  style,  beauty  of  arrangement,  and  precision, 
i.  48  ;  their  classical  taste,  48. 

Baif,  Antoine  de,  his  translations  of  Ele-ctra,  Heciiba,  and  Iphigenia,  ii.  71. 
Bailly,  Jean  Sylvain,  execution  of,  iii.  169  ;  his  History  of  Astronomy,  169. 
Ballad,  the,  all  but  unknown  in  France,  iii.  278. 
Balzac,  Gut-z  de,  his  love  of  retirement,  ii.  248  ;  his  dedication  to  Madame  de 

Rauibouillet  of  Le  Itomain  and  La  Vertu  Romaine,  248  ;  his  style,  248  ; 

his  Letters  and  Essays,  248,  249  ;  his  Letter  to  Corneille  in  acknowledgment 

of  the  latter'.s  Cinna,  249,  250. 
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Bakac,  Honore  de,  the  prince  of  French  novelists,  iii.  389  ;  his  stoiifs  of  Louis 
Liimbert,  Ctxar  BirotUan,  and  The  Interdict,  389  ;  result  of  liis  disagree- 
ment with  his  father,  389  ;  Ids  tragedy,  Henrirlta  of  Enrjhnul,  390  ;  liis 
anfortunate  speculations,  390  ;  his  The  ImsI  Choiain,  39o  ;  his  tale,  E! 
Verdnyo,  i'JO  \  otlier  tales,  391  ;  his  Travels,  391  ;  his  Eurf^iiit:  O'r'Didri  a.itd 
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VaiUriA,  The  resources  of  Qiiinoln,  Pamela  Oimud,  The  St^pwolher,  and 
JlereaJtL,  392  ;  hit  Lives  of  La  Fontaine  an<l  Moliire,  392  ;  his  Monograph 
OH  the  Piirislnn  Press,  392  ;  his  //toiuin  Comedy,  392  ;  his  journey  to 
Kassia,  393  ;  his  characteristic  traits,  393  ;  his  Pht/»iiiloyy  of  Murrutge, 
394-31I7  ;  his  letter  to  M.  Levava-sseiir  his  publisher,  397  ;  specimens  of 
the  Phyfiol4>gif,  398,  399  ;  Enplish  writers  compared  with  Bnlzac,  400, 
401  ;  cauMes  of  his  superiority,  401  ;  survey  of  La  Cuttsine  JJrile  from  his 
Scenes  of  Parisian  Life,  402-410  ;  M.  Taine  contrasting  the  characters  of 
Valerie  MamelTe  and  Thackeray's  Becky  Sharpe,  411,  note  ;  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  on  R-ilzno  s  n.nels,  413.  note. 

Baour-L^rriiiun,  his  Classical  and  llu  EomarUic,  iii.  324;  'hxa  Alarm  gun,  324, 
note  2. 

Barbariaiix,  the,  the  real  pioneers  of  human  regeneranoii,  i.  33. 

Barbier,  .\ugiiste,  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  satirical  poetry,  iii.  345  ;  his 
Les  lambes,  345  ;  his  II  Pinnto,  340. 

Barjob,  Elias  de,  disputing  with  Geoffroy  Rudel,  prince  of  Blaycs,  the  palm  of 
vene,  i.  114. 

Bamavc,  i>olicy  of  friendship  of,  towards  Louis  XVL,  iii.  135  ;  his  8ucces.s,  139  ; 
hi^  rivalry  with  Miraln-au,  139  ;  his  speech  iu  the  great  debate  preceding 
Miral^eaus  fall,  139,  140. 

Bartas,  dn,  liLs  Smiaine  ou  Criation  dti  Monde,  ii.  52,  53  ;  his  redoubling  of 
syllables,  53,  note  2. 

Bartheleniy-Hadot,  Madame,  her  Ernest  de  Venddme,  iii.  373. 

B^na^'e,  Jaoijues,  his  treatise  on  Cmiscienre,  ii.  37S  ;  his  Uistorn  of  the  Jews, 
379  ;  his  History  of  the  Uniteti  Provinces,  379. 

Bastide,  Ma4lame,  her  D'st  Ijuve,  iii.  372. 

Baatille,  fall  of  the,  iii.  133. 

Battles  between  the  (iermans  and  Gallo-Roman  armies,  i.  75  ;  value  of  French- 
men in  liuttle,  29. 

Batz,  Madame  de,  her  I^^pold,  iii.  373. 

Baylr,  his  Letter  <ni  Holland,  ii.  367,  36S,  note  1  ;  his  declaration  against 
tlie'do^iral  restraint,  37'>  ;  his  lettt-r  tn  his  ehler  brother,  371  ;  liis  retnni  to 
Franc*',  371  ;  liis  pr"lVs«MrHlii]>  of  pl:dos>.phy  in  the  Acailemy  of  Scilan,  371  ; 
his  vidume  of  T/ioiights  crnW'-niing  the  Comet,  published  in  Hotterdam,  872  ; 
his  argument  on  Comets,  372  ;  his  fJeneral  Criticism  of  the  History  of 
Calvinism,  373  ;  the  English  Royal  Society  invitiiii;  BayK;  to  mnintain  a 
cornxtpoixlenc*  with  them,  374  ;  Fontenelle's  allegory,  a  contribution  to 
Hayle's  jH-rio<lical,  374  ;  Bavle's  pamphlet,  IVkat  France  trholbj  Cathnlii; 
uiidrr  I.'inis  the  Grod  r    "  ''"'      '      -  '   '   ^nphical  dictionaiy,  375,  376. 

Beaulieu,  .Ma<lati:e  ije,  her  (!■  \.  873. 

Be.iu.sobre,  \ii»  History  of  th-     " 

Bellay,  Joachim  du,  his  Defence  and  tiiuatration  of  Ou  French  tongue,  ii.  34  ; 
his  L'Olif,  ill  Alexandrines,  37  ;  his  endeavours  to  frt-o  French  vcr>e  from 
many  of  its  fetter*,  37,  note  3  ;  his  sonnet  de.-cribing  Venice,  3S,  n"te. 

Belloy,  du,  his  Hm'on  and  Pnyard,  perfonned  at  the  Theatre  Fraiicais,  after  the 
fall  of  the  B.Tstdle,  iii.  180. 

Beranver,  I'ifrre  Je.in  de,  a  song  writer  in  whom  his  connlry  and  his  age  found 
thrrnxelvts  nflcrte*!,  iii.  S^.'l  ;  his  birth,  2S4,  not*'  ;  his  education,  284  ;  liis 
jjoeni.  The  Attic,  215.  note  ;  his  {lension  from  Lucivn  Itonni>arte,  285  ;  hii 
rhnrartrf.  2^5  ;  his  Petit  Honinie  grit,  286  ;  his  election  to  a  nieinbtTship  of 
the  C'tcrau,  'iM  ;  his  ini|>HKonniriit,  286  ;  his  volume  containing  the  Sacre  </• 
Cliarles  U  Snnjjie,  2'^7  ;  the  Itvvolution  of  1830  putting  a  stop  to  his  U-ing  ji-r- 
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secutetl,  2S7,  iiole;  bis  connection  with  Judith  Frfere,  287;  his  addressiiifjher  in 
one  of  his  most  touching  poems,  The  good  old  JFoman,  288  ;  his  dj'ing  words, 
2S9  ;  Translators  of  Beranger's  songs,  289,  290,  note  ;  his  Napoleonic  legend, 
290  ;  his  opening  lines  of  My  Stick,  292,  293,  note  ;  an  extract  from  The 
/ailing  Stars,  29^,  294,  note  ;  Sainte  Beuve's  judgment  of  Buranger,  295. 
Bergasse,  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  quit  the  parliamentary  and  constitutional 

arena,  iii.  156,  157. 
Beyle,  Henry,  writing  under  the  name  of  Stendhal,  iii.,  376  ;  Balzac's  description 
"of  him,  376  ;  his  two  novels.  La  Cliartreuse  de  Parme  and  Uouge  et  Noir, 
376  ;    his  tale   The  Abbess  of  Custro,  377  ;  his  treatise  on  Love,  377  ;  his 
estimates  on  Art  and  Music,   377  ;    his  knowledge    of   English,   377  ;    his 
contributions  to  Colbwnis  Magaziiie,  377. 
Beza,  Tlieodore  de,  the  successor  of  Calvin  in  the  leadership  of  the  French  Refor- 
mation,  i.  340  ;  his  religious  tragedy  Le  Sacrifice  d' AbraJiam,  340,  341  ; 
example  of  his  love  for  his  fatherlancl,  341,  note  ;  his  llistoire  EccUsiastique 
des  Eglises  Reformics  au  Royaume  de  France,  340  ;  his  contribution  to  the 
classical  Renaissance,  340. 
Biarzat,  his  Dolennces,  iii.  119. 
Bible  plays,  recruited  by  miracle  plays,  i.  225. 
Biran,  Maine  de,  a  disciple  of  Condillac,  iii.  370  ;  liis  Journal  intime  containing 

notes  on  Bonald's  philosophical  researches,  370. 
Blanc,  Louis,  his  birtli,  iii.  317  ;  his  treatise  on  the  Organisation  of  labour,  317  ; 
his  preface  to  the  History  of  ten  years,  318  ;    his  introduction,   318  ;    his 
style,  319  ;  his  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  320  ;  his  exile  in  England, 
320  ;  his  Letters  on  England  to  the  liberal  newspaper  Le  Temps,  320  ;  his 
portrait  of  M.  Guizot,  312. 
Boa,  Madame  do,  her  The  Apparition,  iii.  373. 
Bodel,  Jean,  his  epic  in  the  Chansons  des  Saxons,  i.   142  ;  his  play  of  Saint 

A^'ichola^,  227,  228,  note. 
Bodin,  his  Six  Litres  de  la  Jlepublique,  i.  325  ;    his  perception  of  the  philosophy 

of  History,  325  ;  his  Dimoyiomania,  326. 
Boetie,  la,   his  translations  of  Aristotle,    Plutarch,  and  Xenophon,   i.    308  ;    his 
pamphlet   De  la  Servitude   Volonlaire,  308,  note;    specimen  o"  his  stj'le, 
308,  309,  note. 
Boilesve,  Etienne,  his  work  on  The  Police  of  the  Capital  in  his  day,  i.  206,  207. 
Boisjolin,  his  verses  on  Botany,  iii.  229. 

Bonald,  Count  de,  a  Royalist  emigre,  iii.  256  ;  his  Theory  of  Power  in  the  Civil 
Society,  256  ;  its  seizure  and  condemnation  by  the  Directory,  256,  257  ;  his 
waging  war  against  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  257  ;  his  Primitive  Legisla- 
tion, 257. 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy,  iii.  219  ; 
his  proclamation  to  the  same  army  after  its  early  successes,  219,  221  ;  his 
Letter  to  M.  Matheio  Butlafuoco,  deputy  of  Corsica,  at  the  National  Assembly, 
222  ;  his  History  of  Corsica,  222,  note  ;  his  reply  to  a  suliject  proposed  by 
the  Academy  of  Lyons,  222  ;  his  Siqipcr  at  Beaucaire,  222  ;  his  Memoirs 
written  at  St.  Helena,  222,  223. 
Bordeaux,  its  prosperity  during  the  Revolution,  iii.  122. 

Born,  Bertrand  de,  his  touching  Complaint  on  the  death  of  the  Son  of  Henry  IL  o) 
England,  i.  115,  116,  note  3  ;  his  satirical  writings  in  favour  of  the 
Crusades,  116. 
Bossuet,  Jacques  Benigne,  his  superiority  amongst  Frenchmen  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
ii.  309  ;  his  influence  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.,  309  ; 
his  birth,  310  ;  his  education,  310  ;  his  discourse  at  one  of  the  reunions  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet,  310  ;  his  appointment  as  tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  the 
son  of  liouis  XIV.,  311  ;  his  consecration,  311  ;  his  treatise  Of  the  Know- 
ledge of  God,  311,  note  3;  his  character,  112,  311  ;  jest  of  a  courtier  at 
Bossuet's  expense,  312  ;  his  share  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
312,  note  2  ;  his  Letter  to  Nicole  in  respect  to  the  Protestants,  312,  313  ; 
lus  attack  on  Fenelou  about  the  doctrine  of  Quietism,  313  ;    his  political 
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ereed,  314  ;  extract  from  his  sermon  On  Evanrjelicnl  prrachtng,  314,  315  ; 
a  pa-ssage  illustrating  both  his  pliilosophy  and  style,  315-317  ;  his  funt-ral 
sennons,  .'U8  ;  Bossuet's  arguincnt.s  against  the  Protestant  cliun'hes,  319, 
note  ;  his  trii  mph  of  form  over  matter  in  the  theological  and  moral  literature 
of  the  seventeentli  century,  339. 

Bouchanly,  his  melodrama  The  BeUringer  of  St.  Paid,  iii.  427. 

Boucher,  his  justiHcation  of  assassination,  ii.  12  ;  his  glorification  of  the  assas.sin 
Jacques  CKinent,  12,  13  ;  his  sermons  on  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  13  ; 
his  style  ot  preaching,  13,  14. 

Boulainviliie's,  his  vrork  Chi  the  Condition  of  France,  ii.  340  ;  the  taxation  of 
the  people,  340. 

Bourvlaloue,  his  strictures  on  the  irregularities  of  I>ouis  XIV.  conduct,  324,  note 
1  ;  a  rival  of  Bossuet  as  a  pulpit  orator,  ii.  324  ;  his  entering  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  his  sixteenth  year,  324  ;  his  opj»osition  to  Molic-re's  TartiifTf,  324, 
325,  note  ;  di^^tinction  of  style  between  Bossuet  and  Bounialoue,  "25  ;  his 
sermoas  On  t/m  Hfsut-rfctimi  preached  liefore  the  king,  32G,  notes;  his 
Ajrerment  '>/  Jifoson  and  Faith,  327  ;  Bretonneau's  opinion  of  Bounlaloue's 
sermons,  327. 

Bounleille,  F'ierre  de,  his  Eiilnyi/  ujKin  ile  ITlOpital,  ii.  llfi,  note  2  ;  his  censures 
of  the  times  contnistetl  with  those  of  d'Aiiliigne  and  de  I'Hflpital,  116  ;  his 
j)re)>ence  nt  the  Court  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  sister  'if  FrancLs  tiie  Finst,. 
llfj  ;  his  travels,  116  ;  his  arci>nipanying  Maria  Stuart  in  her  flight  to  Scot- 
land, 117  ;  his  description  of  the  jonmey,  117,  note;  ch.iraeteri»tics  of  his 
writings,  118. 

Boursault,  E-line,  his  Le  Portrait  dit  Prinlre  on  la  Co^tre-critiqtie  de  I'^col'e 
dcJi  Femmes,  in  which  he  attempted  to  bring  Moli^-re  into  riilicale,  ii.  206  ; 
his  coinedv  h  Mercure  gtiUint,  ii.  245  ;  his  Esope  d  la  Cottr,  aiul  Etiope  A  /■« 
VilU,  246. 

Branden>>ur}r,  the  House  of,  extending  its  prote«-tion  to  the  cultirators  of  science 
and  literature,  ii.  385,  note  ;  fonmlation  nt  Berlin,  under  royal  auspices,  of 
a  French  j)rinting-press  and  libiary,  3S5  ;  Sji.anheiin's  weekly  receptloius 385^ 

Brebeuf,  his  translation  of  Luc:in"s  Phatsalia,  ii.  307  ;  Boileau's  opinioo  of 
him,  307,  308,  notes. 

Brifaut,  his  j>lay  .S'inus  If.,  iii.  230. 

Britims,  aticient,  the  Christianity  of  the,  but  slightly  synipathetic  with  th»  spirit 
of  sacenlntalism,  i.  40. 

Brittany,  the  old  America,  the  asylum  of  the  Celts,  i.  26. 

Brouvsaiit,  his  attacks  on  the  Eclectics  iit  his  Essay  on  Irritation,  and  Folly, 
iii.  371. 

Bninswick,  I)i;ke  of,  his  manifesto,  iii.  172. 

Bniy'Te,  Jr.m  de  i.o,  tlie  great  momlist,  tiitor  to  Ix)nis  de  Bottrbon,  ii.  S32 ;  hia 
translation  from  the  (Ireek  of  the  L'hnmctm  of  Thenphrnstiix,  333,  note  ;  his 
own  t'Unriirtfra  or  .^fornls  of  thr  A'jf,  333,  334  ;  his  admission  to  the 
Academy,  335  ;  his  intro«lnctory  addres.s.  335  ;  protests  in  the  paper  If  Mer- 
curr,  by  several  academicians,  ngniiist  some  of  his  remarks,  335,  336  ;  an 
epifrram  at  la  Bnivi-re's  exj>ense.  336,  note  1  ;  his  style,  336  ;  Boileau's 
judgment  of  liim,  a;j6,  337  ;  his  llieciry  (if  authorship,  337. 

Buda-iis  (fSuillauiiie  Hud''),  the  ino^d  industrious  and  noted  chi^siml  scholar  of  his 
age,  i.  269  ;  by  his  advice  Francis  the  Fimt  founded  the  College  de  France, 
269  ;  F'rnsriins  invited  from  Flottenlam  to  occupy  the  jwisitioii  of  its  first 
princi|>«l,  269  ;  Bu'b"s  literary  labours  confined  to  leame<l  exegi-sis  and  com- 
ment-iries,  '^70  ;  his  inflaence  upon  French  litcrntnre,  270;  reconl  nf  a  trail 
of  his  rhnnicter,  271. 

BnflTon,  Count  de.  app<Miite<l  sn|«erintendeiit  of  the  royal  ganlens  nt  I'aris,  iii.  87  ; 
his  devotion  to  the  plirnomcna  of  urg.iiiiscil  jjip,  H7  ;  liis  piiblii-ntion  of  the 
tirst  part  of  his  gignnlir  work,  ^^7  ;  •'.  •'.  f{onssean's  ailmiration  for  BafTon, 
87,  note  2  ;  hit  stntur  in  the  hall  of  the  Mufeutn  of  N.itiirnI  History,  88,  note 
1  ;  his  style,  f*8  ;  his  f}i»rniir»e  on  I'nirrrnnl  Hi'tnnj,  88  ;  his  Theory  of  the 
E'lrlh,  bh  ;  hia  History  nf  MinrmU,  88  ;  his  Epoch  of  Nature,  88,  note  2 ; 
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his  claim  as  a  man  of  science,  89  ;  his  classification  of  the  quadrupeds,  89 , 

his  contvildilion  to  natural  science,  89. 
Burgnndians,  tlifir  peacealile  disposition,  i.  53. 
Bussy-Rabulin,  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  ii.  261  ;  his  Ilisloire  Anwiireust 

des  Guides,  261  ;  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  262  ;  his  style,  262. 

Cesar,  Jn.ius,  his  description  of  the  leading  tribes  of  the  Gallic  race,  i.  26,  27  ; 
his  o}iinion  of  the  temper  of  the  Gauls,  28  ;  liis  admission  of  the  Narbonen- 
sians  to  the  Roman  Senate,  fiO. 

Cahors,  the  Bishop  of,  ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  see,  i.  110,  111. 

Calamities  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  i.  136. 

Calvin,  his  influence  on  the  religious  struggle  going  on  in  France,  1.  333  ;  )iarallel 
between  Calvin  and  Mazzini,  333,  334  ;  his  career,  334  ;  number  of  his  ser- 
mons, 335  ;  his  zeal  to  make  his  belief  the  belief  of  the  whole  world,  335  ; 
liis  cruel  and  uncompromising  faith,  335  ;  his  Instilntion  chrciicnne,  dedi- 
cated to  Francis  the  First,  33t),  337,  notes  ;  influence  of  his  writings  upon 
the  style  of  his  successors  and  literary  development  of  his  country,  338,  339 ; 
his  physical  aspect,  339  ;  his  marri:tge,  339  ;  what  he  has  done  for  French 
prose  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  33  ;  influence  of  his  style  and  his  scliool, 
247. 

Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley,  his  characteristics,  ii.  133  ;  his  hundred  and  eighty 
separate  works,  134  ;  liis  attemjits  to  adapt  the  novel  to  the  language  of  re- 
ligion, 134  ;  his  novel  I'alomhe,  134. 

Carnot,  M.,  minister  of  war,  his  new  tactics,  iii.  200. 

Caron,  Pierre  Augustin,  afterwards  Beauniarchais,  the  creator  of  Figaro,  iii.  Ill  ; 
by  what  rules  he  guided  his  conduct  in  society.  111,  112  ;  his  offices  at 
court,  112  ;  his  intrigues  with  the  courtiers,  112  ;  to  whom  he  owed  his 
advancement,  112  ;  his  literary  efforts,  113  ;  his  litigation  with  the  legatee 
of  his  former  patron,  113  :  his  transactions  with  M.  Goezmann,  a  member  of 
the  Paris  parliament,  113,  114,  note  ;  his  Memoirs,  114;  his  success,  114  ; 
Goethe  dramatising  one  of  his  episodes,  114;  public  opinion  in  his  favour, 
114,  115;  his  law-suit  with  the  banker  Kornraann,  115;  his  services  in 
London,  115,  note  ;  his  adventures  abroad,  116  ;  by  Avhat  means  he  was 
restored  to  favour  at  court,  116;  his  contract  for  supplying  the  American 
colonies  with  arms,  117,  note  ;  his  comedies,  the  Barber  of  Seville,  and  the 
Marriage  of  Fii/aro,  117  ;  his  Tarare,  117  ;  cause  of  his  flight  on  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  117;  to  what  species  of  French  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  his  memoirs  belong,  118. 

Castel,  his  verses  On 2}lants,  iii.  229. 

Caxton,  William,  printing  his  flrst  book  in  1474,  i.  267. 

CazaU'S,  his  advocacy  of  the  old  regime,  iii.  143  ;  his  duel  with  Barnave,  note  2. 

Celts,  principal  home  of  the,  i.  25  ;  division  of  the  Celtic  race,  26 ;  d'tterence  of 
speech  between  the  Celts  and  the  Gauls,  35  ;  the  Celts  of  the  north  west  be- 
longing to  the  Cymric  branch  of  the  family,  35  ;  vitality  of  the  Cymric  form 
of  Celtic  in  Wales  and  Leland,  36  ;  similarity  of  the  personal  characteristics 
between  the  two  Celtic  branches,  41. 

Centralisation,  result  of  the,  in  France,  ii.  193. 

Chamfort,  his  poetical  pieces,  iii.  157;  his  comedies  and  tales,  157. 

Cliansou  de  Geste,  meaning  of,  i.  138,  note  4. 

Chansim  de  JtoUind,  the,  the  finest  ejiic  dealing  with  Charlemagne  and  the  Sara- 
cens, i.  142,  note  2  ;  summary  of  the  events  of  this  epic,  143-147. 

Chapelain,  M.,  his  La  Pucelle,  ii.  151. 

Chapelain,  Andre  le,  his  Latin  treatise,  de  arte  amatoria  ct  reprohatione  ariioris, 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  i.  121  ;  his  illustration  of  the  process  and 
julgnients  of  the  courts  of  love,  124-126. 

Charlemagne,  boundaries  of  his  empire,  i.  88  ;  what  he  did  for  France,  i.  89  ;  Tils 
national  assemblies  and  capitularies,  89  ;  the  centralisation  of  his  power,  90  ; 
his  personal  relations  with  his  principal  subjects,  90;  his  patronage  of  arts 
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and  science,  91,  92  ;  bis  causinjj  n  grammar  of  the  national  tongue  to  be 
written,  92,  note  ;  his  treatise  On  the  Frank  Latiguagf,  92  ;  report  of  a 
story  of  Charles  the  Great,  92,  93,  note  ;  a  school  attache*!  to  his  jialace,  93  ; 
his  being  the  centre  of  the  national  French  epic,  139  ;  Charlemagne  and  his 
twelve  kuighta  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  142. 

Clmrles  VI 11.  of  France  entering  Rome  as  coiniueror,  i.  266. 

Charles  X.,  his  decree  suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press,  iii.  301. 

Charron,  his  TraiU  de  la  Sfyejise,  i.  310,  311,  note. 

Chasseboeuf,   Con-stantin-Fmncois,  Count  de  Volney,  his  travels  in  the  East,  iii. 

203  ;  bis  pointing  out  to  Na]>oleon  Bonaparte  the  great  advanUiges  of  the 
plain  of  the  Pyramids  as  a  theatre  of  war,  203  ;  his  Jiiiins  or  Mfditalions 
on  the  RevvliUionx  of  Empires,  203  ;  his  new  Keseardus  in  Ancient  History, 

204  ;  his  style,  20r>,  20t),  note. 

Cbiteaubrianti,  Fran<;ois-Auguste,  Viscount  de,  his  e<lucation,  iii.  239,  240  ;  bis 
travels,  240  ;  his  Wight  to  Engip.nd,  240  ;  his  Essay  on  Itcvidutionn,  histori- 
cal, political,  an<I  moral,  240  ;  his  romance  of  Atala,  2-10  ;  his  Ilinrrarif 
from  Paris  to  Jerusol-m,  24<i  ;  his  paiiH)hlet  On  Bonajvirte  and  the 
'  Bourbons,  240  ;  liis  Histuriail  Htudifs,  240  ;  his  Esxatj  on  Eiiglish  /.item- 
turf,  24l»  ;  his  Memoirs  from  h-yond  the  Tomb,  240  ;  Guizot's  opinion  of 
him,  241  ;  his  style,  241  ;  what  M.  Michelet  says  of  iiim,  241-2)3  ;  his 
Alula,  248  ;  his  Ucnd,  243  ;  \\\»  Genius  of  Christianity,  24(>,  243  ;  Divisions 
of  The  Genius  of  Chritlianity,  243-245  ;  Najx>leon  inviting  llie  Institute 
to  consider  the  merits  of  Chateaubriand's  work,  245,  246,  note  ;  extract  of 
the  Genius  of  Christianity,  246,  247,  note  ;  his  translation  of  Paradise 
Lost,  24S,  note  ;  his  jKdilical  o]>inions,  249,  note. 

Chatelet,  duke  of,  his  proposal  in  tlie  assembly  to  convert  the  tithes  into  a 
pecuniar}'  tax,  iii.  149. 

Chaucer,  what  he  owes  of  his  inspiration  to  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  bis  sue- 
ceMors,  i.  1 77  ;  tiis  roniantic  jMiems  breathing  throughout  the  s])irit  of  the 
French  chansons  and  fabliaux,  180;  his  parajihrasc  of  about  seven  thousand 
lines  of  the  Jiuman  de  la  Jiosc,  180  ;  literary  tnste  of  his  conteniiioraries, 
183,  184. 

Chaulieu,  I'AbW;  de,  the  Gaul  narquois  of  Parisian  society,  iii.  3  ;  bis  belonging  to 
the  .school  of  Marot,  3,  note  2  ;  Chaulieu  and  de  la  FiU'e,  the  pioin-ers  of 
freetlnm  of  thought  and  literary  expression,  4. 

Cliaumeix,  Abraham,  his  eigiit  volume-s  of  Legitimate  Objections  to  the  Eacydo- 
pcrdia,  iii.  74. 

Chenier,  Andn'",  birth  of,  iii.  ICl  ;  his  e<lncation,  161,  162;  his  translation  of  a 
p<n-m  of  Sappho  into  French  verse,  102  ;  his  sojourn  in  England  as  Secretary 
to  the  French  emljasay,  1<>2,  note  ;  his  preddection  for  the  elegiac  style,  168; 
liis  contributions  to  the  Journal  dc  Paris,  163  ;  his  attacks  on  Collot- 
d'Uerbois  and  Rol>espierTe,  164  ;  his  attendance  ii|K^>n  the  king  in  the  tcmfde, 
164  ,  his  writing  the  text  of  the  letter  in  which  LduLs  XVI.  asked  from  the 
As.HcnibIy  the  right  of  apiieal  to  the  people,  164  ;  his  arrest  at  Passy,  164  ; 
)iis  condemnation,  165;  his  fellow-vicliinH  of  tl.e  licign  of  Terror,  165;  his 
ofle  of  The  Yuung  Cafitivc  written  from  Ids  prison,  106,  167  ;  yainte-Beuve's 
notefl  \\\n)\\  th<-  fragmentJi  of  Andre's  Jlermm,  16H. 

Chdnier,  Marie  Joseph,  memlier  of  the  .lacnbine  Club,  i.  163  ;  Uo)N!spierre's 
hatrinl  of  him,  165  ;  his  Charles  11'.,  186-188  ;  his  historic  dranni  Henry 
I'll  I.,  18S;  his  Gracrhtu,  189;  hi%  Finelon,  1E9  ;  his  great  failing,  230, 
note  3. 

CliiliH  ric,  bin  demands  in  regard  to  Bishop  Pretextatus'  guilt,  i.  84,  85. 

Chriatianity,  Influences  of,  ou  early  French  Literature,  i.  56  ;  ]>rc.^enceof  the  spiiit 
of,  in  death,  154. 

Clirijitiaiyi,  the,  of  Gaul,  laying  the  foundations  of  French  literature,  i.  74. 

Cliioniclen»,  rhyming,  the  Anglo-Nonnan,  i.  161  ;  monastic  chroniclers  writing 
in  I^tin,  21)0,  201,  note  1.  Tim  Inst  I.4itin  chronicler,  the  author  of  the 
irign  of  Cliarlea  VI.,  201  ;  collection  of  the  Chroniques  de  France  iu  Frbitcbi 
201. 
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Cburcli,  Gallican,  Christian,  the  first  of  the,  of  Greek  origin,  i.  61  ;  acknowledg- 
ment  by  the,  of  the  spiritnal  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  67  ;  its  distinctive 
ft'ature,  67  ;  persecution  of  tlie  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the  emperoi 
Deeius,  67,  68  ;  fear  of  errors  of  the  early  confessors  of  Ciiristianity,  74,  75  , 
causes  of  tlie  earliest  Christian  heresy,  75  ;  effects  of  nionasticisni  on  Chris- 
tian intellect,  75  ;  Latin  and  Greek  for  many  centuries  the  universal 
lan^nages  of  the  church,  82  ;  the  legend  of  Walthfr  of  AquiUiine,  87  ;  the 
churcli  raised  to  high  authority  by  Louis  IX.,  and  during  the  hundred  years' 
war  between  France  and  England,  196  ;  herself  contributing  to  the  downfall  of 
her  sway  over  tlie  human  mind,  221  ;  her  adoption  of  tlie  drama,  222  ;  reason 
for  the  first  introduction  of  the  quasi-sacred  dramas  into  the  church,  223. 

Ohurcli,  the,  of  Rome,  liberty  of  belief,  of  religious  inquiry  and  theological  con 
troversy  repressed  by  the  vast  influence  and  wealth  of,  i.  263  ;  its  need  of  all 
the  energy  and  ability  of  its  supporters,  329  ;  foundation  of  tlie  Society  ol 
Jesus,  329  ;  its  war  against  light  and  liberty,  ii.  1  ;  educational  system  of  the 
Jesuits,  2. 

Cicero  speaking  on  the  Consular  provinces,  i.  50. 

Civilisation,  state  of  the  Gauls  ;  Roman  and  literary  culture  during  the  fifteentF 
century,  1.  78. 

Clapiers,  Luc  de,  Marquis  de  Vauvenargue.s,  his  military  services,  iii.  83,  84  . 
his  literary  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  84  ;  his  critical  Ileflections  on 
several  poets,  84  ;  his  Imaginary  Conversations,  84. 

Claude,  the  Bossuet  of  the  exiled  Protestant  communion,  ii.  379  ;  Dubosc  con- 
trasted with  Claude,  379  ;  Bayle's  opinion  of  him,  379  ;  his  farewell  address 
to  his  congregation  in  Paris,  380,  381  ;  his  Complaiyits  oj  the  Oj'iprcssion  oj 
the  Protestants  in  France,  381,  382,  note. 

Claudius,  his  task  of  denationalisation  in  Gaul,  i.  50  ;  his  desire  to  conciliate  the 
people,  50. 

Clerc,  Jean  le,  his  Bibliothiqiifs,  ii.  379  ;  his  discourses  on  various  questions  of 
theology,  379  ;  his  Life  of  Richelieu,  379. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  his  victory  over  Syagrius,  last  Roman  General 
in  Gaul,  i.  55  ;  his  marriage  with  Clotilde,  daughter  of  a  Burgundian  chief, 
and  a  Christian,  55  ;  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  55  ;  division  of  his 
kingdom,  56  ;  his  uniting  all  the  Franks  under  a  single  sceptre,  56. 

Colbert,  his  establishing  the  Acadt'inie  des  Sciences,  ii.  197,  note. 

Colman,  his  The  Eng/ish  Merchant  deilicated  to  Voltaire,  iii.  66. 

Colonists,  Greek,  their  persistence  in  the  language  and  institutions  of  their 
ancestral  race,  i.  46. 

Commeice,  the  vehicle  of  early  Greek  and  Gallic  civilisation,  i.  45. 

Commines,  Philippe  de,  historian  of  Louis  XI.,  i.  215,  216  ;  his  Memoires,  217 
his  description  of  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.,  217. 

Commune,  the,  ordering  all  theatres  to  be  shut,  iii.  196. 

Condillac,  his  f)hi]osophical  theory,  iii.  83. 

Condition  on  which  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  or  of  the  Convention 
could  secure  a  hearing,  iii.  129,  note. 

Conrart,  Valentin,  his  club  of  scholars  and  literary  men,  ii.  180. 

Constantine,  Roman  Emperor,  his  triumph  over  his  enemies  at  Rome,  i.  53  ;  his 
encouragement  of  Juvencus  to  para])hrase  the  Gospel  in  verse,  68  ;  his 
attendance  of  the  councils  and  his  active  fart  in  the  deliberations,  69. 

Constitution,  new,  the,  voted  in  August  1795,  iii.  201  ;  convention,  permission  of 
the,  to  act  The  Friend  of  Law,  iii.  196  ;  promulgation  of  a  theatrical  decree 
by  the,  197  ;  its  establishment  of  the  firet  Normal  School.  202  ;  its  founding 
the  Institute,  202  ;  a  passage  of  its  decree  affirming  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  208. 

Corbiac,  Pierre  de,  his  Trisor,  consisting  of  some  eight  hundred  and  forty  Alex- 
andrines, i.  135. 

Ccmeille,  Pierre,  his  first  comedy,  Melite,  ii.  85  ;  his  audience,  86  ;  his  early 
devotion  to  the  drama,  of  which  art  he  was  one  of  the  creators,  87  ;  his 
translation  in  ver.se  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  Imitatio  Christi,  87  ;  Fontenelle's 
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anecdote  of  him,  88  ;  an  extract  from  his  MiliU,  SS,  89  ;  his  Cid,  90;  his 
Horace  and  Cinna  in  the  severest  classical  form,  90  ;  effect  of  the  Cid,  90, 
91  ;  i)assages  from  the  Cid,  91-93  ;  his  tragedy  of  Horatius  dedicated  to 
Richelieu,  94  ;  Cinna  the  most  poetical  and  the  most  classical  of  his  plays, 
94  ;  analysis  of  the  tragedy  of  Cinna,  95-100  ;  Dryden's  opinion  of  Cinna, 
100,  note  ;  his  leaving  off  writing  for  the  stage,  101  ;  his  last  tragtdy, 
Surena,  101,  102,  note  ;  his  discourse  On  the  Utility  and  the  Facts  oj 
Dramatic  Poetry,  102  ;  his  discourse  On  Tragedy,  102  ;  his  discourse  On 
the  Three  Unities,  102  ;  his  last  <lays,  102  ;  reHettious  on  him,  103,  104. 

Comeille,  Thomas,  a  laborious  drauiatLst,  ii.  104  ;  his  CouiU  of  Essex,  ii.  105. 

Cotiu,  his  Jerusalem  in  desolation,  ii.  165  ;  his  Esxays,  165  ;  his  CEttvres 
Galanifs,  165  ;  Cotia  and  Menage  in  Moliere's  Feinines  Savatitts,  100. 

Couci,  Thomas  do.  Ills  well-known  law  of  Vervins  in  French,  i.  19S. 

CouD'  ils,  the,  of  French  bishojm  in  the  ninth  century,  translated  into  lingua 
romana,  i.  198,  note  1. 

Courcillon,  Philippe  de.  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  a  favourite  of  Loais  XIV.  and 
royal  family,  ii.  302,  3C3  ;  liis  Journal,  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  the  life 
and  doings  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  family,  363. 

Conrier,  Paul-Louis,  his  discovery  of  Longus'  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  iii.  266  ;  his 
translation  of  Xenophon's  Tn-ntise  on  Cavalry,  267  ;  his  success  as  a 
pamphleteer  under  tlie  Restoration,  267,  268,  note  ;  his  letters  to  the  news- 
pai)fr  The  C-.iisor,  203  ;  his  {>aniphk-t,  The  simpU  J'aul- Louis,  Vine-dresser 
of  la  ChaconnUre,  to  Uie  Councdlor.^  of  Uie  Commune  of  Veretz,  263  ;!lhis 
style,  269,  270  ;  his  PamjJdei  of  I'amj)hleU,  270  ;  his  tragical  death,  270, 
271. 

Court,  LamWrt  le,  his  contributions  to  produce  a  chanson  de  geste,  under  the 
title  ot  Rinnan  d'AUxandre,  i.  162-104,  notes. 

Courtisanf,  Flore  la.  Bishop  of  OrK'aiis,  the  subject  of  many  a  pleasant  rhyme  in 
the  eleventh  century,  i.  164,  note  2. 

Courts  of  Ix)ve,  origin  of  the,  i.  123,  note  2  ;  by  whom  the  courts  of  love  were 
held,  and  where,  123,  note  3;  the  Code  of  Loot,  a  remarkable  collection  of 
legal  luve-inazims,  123,  124. 

Cousin,  Victor,  his  opinion  of  Pascal's  literary  method,  ii.  141,  note  ;  his  carry- 
ing off  the  prize  for  rhetoric,  iii.  364  ;  hw  editions  of  Proclus  atid  I'lato,  304  ; 
his  edition  of  Descartes,  304  ;  his  sojourn  in  Germany,  304  ;  cause  of  his 
imprtS'inment  in  Pru.-vsiii,  305  ;  sketcii  of  his  philosophical  ideas,  305,  306  ; 
suspension  of  his  lectures,  306  ;  what  he  told  Ids  friends  in  1820,  367,  note  ; 
vindication  of  his  silence,  367,  308  ;  his  ailmission  to  the  Academy,  30S  ;  his 
■work  On  FrencJi  Society  in  the  stvenUenth  century,  according  lt>  thf  (Jrand 
Cyrus  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudiry,  363  ;  his  work  On  Uu  YoutJi  nf  Afaaarin, 
368. 

Cr^billon,  Prosper  Jolyot  ile,  th«  leading  dramatist  in  the  tragic  vein  during  the 
generation  succeeding  the  death  of  Racine,  iii.  10  ;  his  Jl/mdamistiis  ami 
jicwhia,  11. 

Cromv,  Morin  de,  his  Dialogue  between  a  Rityalist  and  a  Liguntr,  ii.  15. 

Crusaile  directed  against  the  Romance  literature  from  northern  Frauc«,  i.  135. 

Cnisa<lcM,  the,  tu  the  Uoly  Land  diverting  an  irresistible  revolt,  i.  221. 

Dk'.vrfATAV,  a  Port-Royali.«t  of  the  eighteenth  century,   iii.   21  ;  his  titles,  21  ; 

hit  writings,  21  ;  his  graphic  pictures  of  the  times  be  lived  in,  21  ;  his  style, 

21.  22.  note  2. 
Danrourt,  his  farces,  iii.  0. 

Danton.  hix  elo<|uence.  iii.  183;  bis  ninrerity  of  opinion.  184. 
I>«lavigne.  Ca»imir,  his  Messiniennes.  iii.  'i^\,   282;  his  style,   2<?2,   283,   not*« 

1  atnl  2  ;  his    Children   of  Fdicnrd,  42B,  note  ;  Louw  Philippe's  letter  of 
•    '  ■      ,  to  him.  426  ;  his  rej.ly  ■     ■'     ':     _-,  420. 
Deiill',  dilhyrainli  On   Vie  In.  ■   the  Sinil,  225,  226,  note  ; 

lii^  ,    em  on  C Homme  J/v  '  ^-,  —0  ;  his  jKH-m  On  I'Uy,  226  ; 

bis  trausiation  of  the  (Jeorgics  of  Virgil   into  verse,  227  ;    his  descrijitir* 
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pieces,  Imnqinatlon,  tlie  The  Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature,  227  ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  Coffee,  227,  228. 
Derivation  of  the  words  oc  and  oV,  i.  105,  note. 

Descartes,  his  discourse  On  Method  in  the  French  language,  ii.  186  ;  French  critics 
extolling  his  language  as  the  veiy  jiattern  of  French  prose,  186  ;  his  discourse 
On  the  Method  of  regulating  the  Reason,  and  of  inquiring  after  Scie^itijic 
Tntth,  187  ;  his  Principles  of  Philosophy,  187  ;  liis  travels,  187  ;  his  mili- 
tary service  in  Germany,  187  ;  his  treatise  On  the  World,  188  ;  liis  teach- 
ing", 188  ;  the  basis  of  his  system,  189,  190  ;  his  chief  works,  189,  note. 
Deschanips,  Eustache,  a  most  prolific  trouvfere,   i.    193,    note;  liis  letter  to  his 

father,  194  ;  his  interview  with  Agnes  of  Navarre,  195. 
Desclianips,  Einile,  liis  French  and  Foreign  Studies,  iii.  346. 
Deschanips,  Antoni,  his   Translation  of  Dante,  iii.   346  ;  his   Studies  of  Italy, 

346. 
Desfontaines,  Guyot,  his  ingratitude  towards  Voltaire,  iii.  70  ;  Voltaire's  satires 
against  him,   70  ;    his  translation   of  Gulliver,  70  ;    his  translation  of  the 
^neid,  70. 
Desmonlins,  Gainille,  his  powerful  advocacy  of  the  republic,  iii.  147  ;  his  pam- 
phlet.  Philosophy,  to  the  French  people,  147  ;  his  Free  France,    147  ;  his 
Journal  of  passing   events,    under  the  title  of  Revolutions  of  France  and 
Brabant,  147  ;  liis  satire,  The  Old  Cordelier,  in  his  earlier  style,  148  ;  some 
paragraphs  of  his   Free  France,  148  ;  his  sjiecimen  of  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Revolution,  148,  note  2  ;  a  passage  of  his  satire,  150-152  ;  his  urging  the 
formation  of  a  committee  of  clemency  in  opposition  to  that  of  public  safety, 
152. 
Desperriers,  Bonaventure,  his  Cymhcdum  Mundi,  a  firebrand  amongst  his  enemies, 

i.  275,  276. 
Desprcaux,  Nicholas  Boilean,  his  literary  activity,  ii.  263  ;  his  satires  attracting 
the  notice  of  Louis  XIV.,  264  ;  his  poetical  Epttres  to  his  friends,  265  ;  hi3 
Art  Poetique,  265  ;  his  Lutrin,  a  heroi-coniic  poem,  265  ;  his  tran.slation 
of  Longinus'  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  265  ;  his  presence  at  the  reunions  of 
Madame  de  Sable  and  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  266  ;  his  being  the  centre 
of  a  literary  club  assembling  in  his  own  house,  266  ;  growth  of  his  fame, 
266  ;  his  style,  266  ;  parallel  drawn  between  Boileau  and  Dr.  Johnson,  267  ; 
Louis  XIV.  submitting  a  copy  of  his  verses  to  Boileau,  267  ;  his  judgment 
of  his  fellow-writers,  268,  269,  notes  ;  his  judgment  of  d'Arnauld,  written 
in  the  form  of  an  epitaph,  269,  note  2  ;  his  opinions  and  sympathies,  270, 
note  ;  his  Epttres  inferior  to  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  270,  271  ;  a  few  lines 
of  his  fourth  Epttre,  271  ;  his  command  of  the  principles  of  epic  construc- 
tion, 272  ;  origin  of  the  Lutrin,  212,  273  ;  a  specimen  of  his  Lutrin,  273- 
276  ;  his  character,  276. 
Destouches,  his  comedies  of  character,  iii.  9  ;  his  le  Gloriev,x,  9  ;  his  Philosopher 

married,  9  ;  his  apology  for  avarice  from  his  Spendthrift,  9,  10. 
Dialect,  Provencal,  a  certain  number  of  Greek  roots  still  extant  in  the,  i.  47-48, 

note. 
Dialect,  causes  of  the  difference  of,  between  the  north  and  south  of  Fiance,  i.  104. 
Dictionary  of  the  French  language,  plans  for  the  compiling  of  a,  ii.  183,  note  2. 
Diderot,  the  editor  of  the  CyclopcrAlia,  iii.  72  ;  his  collaborateurs  and  subscribers, 
72  ;  liis  refusing  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  to  contribute  to  the  Cyrlopadia, 
73,  note  1  ;  the  religious  articles  written  with  the  same  freedom  on  the 
orthodox  side  as  on  that  of  innovation,  73,  note  2  ;  in  philosophy,  Locke  and 
Newton  preferred  to  Descartes,  73  ;  in  philosophy,  Diderot  the  principal 
spokesman,  73  ;  Voltaire's  assistance  on  his  return  from  Berlin,  73,  74  ; 
Diderot's  political  creed,  74  ;  why  he  received  no  honour  or  reward  for  his 
pains,  75  ;  Catherine,  the  Russian  Empress's  kindness  to  him,  75  ;  his 
troubles,  76  ;  his  The  Father  of  the  Family,  76  ;  his  The  Natural  Son,  76  ; 
liis  essay  On  Merit  and  Virtue,  76  ;  his  Letter  on  the  Blind,  76  ;  his  novel 
Jacques  the  Fatalist,  76  ;  his  essay  On  the  Beigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero, 
76,  77. 
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Diez,  his  remarks  on  the  two  Romance  dialects  of  Gaul,  the  French  and  the  Pro- 
venfjal,  i.  103,  note  1  ;  his  Essuij  on  the  Courts  of  Love,  122. 

Directory,  a  decree  of  the,  enjoiiiinj.'  tiie  proprietors  and  managers  of  theatres  tc 
cause  to  be  played  by  their  orchestra  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  airs 
such  as  the  "Marseillaise,''  "fa  ira,"  "  Veillons  au  Salut  de  I'Enipire," 
iii.  199. 

Documents,  historic,  of  the  Benedictines  of  the  Abliey  of  St.  Denis,  i.  200. 

Documents,  literary,  fonn  of  the,  in  the  revolutionary  jMjriod,  iii.  144. 

Dolet,  Elienne,  his  Le  Sccotui  Enter,  directed  against  the  abuses  of  \c2.:\\  admini- 
stration, i.  272  ;  his  condemnation  by  the  Faculty  of  Tiieology  of  I'aris,  272  ; 
his  dealh-sonij,  273. 

Dominico,  Canon  of  Osma,  tiie  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  i.  110  ;  his  work  for 
Roman  supremacy,  110. 

Dramas,  ecclesiastical,  ein!jellislinieiits  of  the  sacred  n.irrative  and  inventions 
finding  an  entry  into  the,  i.  223  ;  the  Mystire  d'Adatn,  the  work  of  a  jirlest 
of  the  twelfth  century,  223,  224  ;  Satan  addressing  Eve,  224,  225  ;  biliie- 
plays  recruited  Ijy  miracle-plays  of  the  thirtt-enth  century,  225  ;  the  tii-st 
sta;;e  erectetl  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  ciiiion  rivalling  that  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics 230,  note  ;  the  Passion  Play  regularly  acted  almost  year  by  year,  232  ; 
the  Stage,  the  Coraeilies,  and  the  Actors  of  the  fourteenth  century,  232  ; 
representition  of  the  MifsUre  dii  Siige  d'Orlitins,  233  ;  the  Confrerie  de  la 
Pa.s.sii>n  anil  the  Procureur-General  of  Paris,  234  ;  the  Enfant-s  sans  Souci 
and  the  Clercs  de  ia  Basoche  playing  farces  and  soties,  234  ;  tlia  Farce  du 
Cuvkr  displaying  a  quaint  anil  clianicteristic  Frendi  humour,  235-237  ;  the 
Faire  of  J'li/JfUn  produced  alwmt  tlie  close  of  tiie  lifteenth  century,  237-240. 

Drama,  clus-sical,  the  inauguration  ot  the,  in  France  due  to  the  Plemde,  ii.  71  ; 
the  cla-.sic.ll  drama  a  failure,  S3  ;  traveliin'z  comjianies  of  jilayers  still  cling- 
ing to  the  favourite  soties  and  farces  of  earlier  days,  83. 

Drama,  the,  attaining  its  highest  excellence  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV'.,  ii.  200  ; 
the  diama  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration  continuous  with  that  of  the 
l.i'er  revolutionary  eiH)ch,  iii.  229  ;  the  conric  dranris  better  of  their  kind 
tlian  the  tragedies,  iii.  233  ;  intluence  cjf  the  drama  during  the  Revolution 
and  in  the  ejMK.hs  succeeding  the  Ri^storation  of  the  .Monan.hy,  415. 

Dramatists,  Greek  and  Latin,  weico  ne  to  the  clas.sic  imitations  of,  ii.  71. 

Dreu<,  Pit-rre  de,  regent  of  Brittany,  his  le.igue  with  the  English  in  the  iiope  ol 
restoring  the  waning  influence  of  his  onler,  i.  74. 

Druidism,  b.irbarity  of  some  of  the  rites  of,  i.34  ;  the  three  Orders  of  the  Druiil.s, 
37  ;  their  .sacrt'd  forests  living  in  in'xiern  literature,  38  ;  the  bards,  the  in- 
npireil  prophets  and  p^eU  of  the  Druids,  and  tlie  foreruunere  of  the  jongleurs 
and  troubailours,  3S,  39. 

Ducis,  Jean-Franfois,  his  J»/i.n  Dirk'and,  iii.  193  ;  his  naturalising  the  pl.ays  ol 
Shakespe.tru  in  France,  193  ;  ids //nm^/ and  .UncbeUi,  lUS  ;  Talma  j'laying 
the  character  roles,  193;  his  Othf//",  11'8,  note  3;  ids  liotnri)  and  Juliet, 
231  ;  Ins  liintj  Ltar,  231  ;  his  (}etlifni.t,  231  ;  his  ylbufar  or  iJie  Arab 
Funiih/,  232  ;  his  Fixdor  and  lyiadimir,  232  ;  his  (Mle  to  my  Jlouse/iold 
ffinU,  232,  note. 

Dnchw,  iiix  Co.isidrrntinng  on  the  Jfannrr^  of  the  A(je,  iii.  85  ;  his  Eulogy  on 
Mnrens  Aureliux,  St!. 

Dulaure,  his  JjfcrijUitm  of  Aurrn/ne,  iii.  119. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  unrivalled  in  his  own  jH-culiar  style,  iii.  378  ;  his  birtli,  378  ; 
hi.s  father  one  of  the  m<Mt  brilliant  ollicen.  of  Nai>olcon  the  First,  378  ;  his 
early  (.trugglen,  37.'5  ;  the  chief  charaiteristic  of  his  talent,  379  ;  succesM  ol 
his  drama,  Henry  III.,  379  ;  his  Travelling  Jm}>rc*»ion*,  3S0  ;  his  Tlu 
Three  ,\[iij,ktteen,  3»0  ;  his  inspirations  ln>m  Walter  Si>tt,  3M0  ;  liia 
Mimte-dkrudo,  380  ;  his  popularity,  38<»  ;  his  style,  380  ;  his  histi>rical 
novrU,  3.10  ;  what  Hainte-beiivu  said  of  him,  380,  note  ;  his  Aajxdeon,  42(t  : 
his  letter  to  I/ouii  Pliilip|)c,  420  ;  his  gift  of  invention  ns  a  dramatist.  42<l  ; 
his  first  ilniiiia,  ChriMine,  421  ;  ids  Antony,  422  ;  his  Toirer  of  Aejiieji, 
422  ;  hts  last  plays,  Miuieinoijclle  de  Jielle-Itle  and  A  Marriage  und«r 
Louis  Xy^  422. 
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Duperron,  Cardinal,  liis  eloquence,  ii.  127  ;  wliat  Pope  Paul  said  of  him  on  otw 
occasion,  127  ;  bis  power  of  making  converts,  127  ;  Bossuet's  opinion  of 
him,  127  ;  his  eulogy  of  Ronsard  in  the  funeral  sermon,  127,  128,  note. 

Duruy,  his  Hidonj  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  iii.  321. 

Duyn,  Marguerite  de,-her  book  of  Meditations,  i.  208. 

EccLESiASTicisM,  rebellion  against  the  spirit  of,  i.  221. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  eflects  of  the  revocation  of  the,  ii.  339,  340  ;  two  hundred  and 

thirty  thousand   Protestants   leaving   France,  3(55,  3(56  ;  edict  whereby  the 

number  of  booksellers  was  limited  to  twenty-four,  390. 
Eginhard,  his  Life  of  Clmrlcs  the  Great,  i.  89  ;  his  description  of  him,  89-92. 
Eloquence  assuming  the  position  hitherto  occupied  by  men  of  letters,  iii.  128. 
Emporia;,  coins  found  at,  bearing  legends  in  Iberian,  Greek,  and  Latin  characters, 

i.  46,  note. 
Encycloptedia,  the  object  of  an,  iii.  72. 

Enghien,  Duke  of,  his  attack  on  the  German  and  English  troops,  ii.  17  ;  his  vic- 
tory of  Cerisolles,  1 7. 
England,  French  literature  neglected  in,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  i.  5. 
Epics,  early,  of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  i.  137  ;  the  second  period  of  tlie  national  epic 

mainly  composed  of  chansons,  wherein  the  contests,  triumpihs,  and  virtues 

of  the  great  barons  are  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the  monarch,  148,  149. 
Epitre,  the,  a  familiar  form  of  composition,  i.  134. 
Escas,   Amanieu  des,   his  Ensenluimen,  popular  treatises  in  rhyme,  containing 

sage  precepts  upon  the  regulation  of  conduct  and  etiquette,  i.  134. 
Esmeuard,  his  descriptive  poem  On  Navigation,  iii.  229. 
Estienne,  Henry,  his  satire  Deux  Dialogues  du  nouieau  Fran<;ais  italianis6,  i. 

271,  272. 
Estoile,   Pierre  de  1',  his  Jounuil  of  Henry  IIT.  and  Ilenrij  IV.,  ii.  118  ;  his 

manifesto  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Coiort,  118,  119. 
Etienne,  his  Two  Soiis-in-Law,  iii.  235. 
Eumenius,  his  oration,  i.  65. 
Europe,  condition    of   women  and  children   in,   i.   32  ;  the  fertility  of  modem 

tliought  due  to  the    marriage  of   the  north   and  the  south  of,   33  ;  what 

Europe  owes  to  France  for  her  pioneers  of  civilisation  and  free  thought,  iii. 

433,  note. 
Executive  power,  the,   entrusted  to  a  directorj-  of  five  members,  iii.   201,  2""'' 

note. 

Fabre  d'Eglantine,  his  play  Plot  by  Letter,  iii.  193,  note  2  ;  his  The  Heir  ;  « 
Toum,  and  Country,  193. 

Fail,  Noel  du,  an  eager  relater  of  old  Greek,  Italian,  and  French  stories,  i.  295. 

Faith,  decrease  of,  after  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pojies  having  been  established 
i.  182. 

Fare,  Marquis  de  la,  his  Memoirs,  iii.  3,  4. 

Fauconnes,  reply  of  the  young  lord  of,  to  his  dying  father,  i.  155. 

Fayette,  Countess  de  la,  her  History  of  Henrietta  of  Englaml,  ii.  160  ;  her 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  during  the  Years  1688  and  16S9,  161. 

Fenelon,  Fran9ois  de  Salignae  de  la  Motte,  his  labours  to  rescue  his  country  from 
its  sad  condition,  ii.  341  ;  his  mission  to  the  Protestants  of  Poitou  and 
Saintonge,  341,  342  ;  his  counsels  to  Madame  de  Maiiitenon,  342  ;  the 
mainspring  of  his  actions,  342  ;  his  anonymous  iMter  to  Louis  XIV.,  343  ; 
its  effect  upon  the  king,  344  ;  his  disgrace,  345  ;  his  Explanntioii  of  the 
maonms  of  the  saints  u/ion  the  inner  life,  345  ;  Pope  Innocent  XII. 's  con- 
demnation of  them,  345  ;  Henri  Martin's  picture  drawn  of  Fenelon  in  his 
Histoire  de  France,  346,  note  ;  Fenelon's  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,  347  ;  his 
treatise  On  the  Existence  of  God,  347  ;  his  treatise  On  Uie  Education  of  Girls, 
347  ;  his  Fables  and  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  347  ;  his  Telemachus,  written 
upon  the  model  of  the  Odyssey,  347,  348  •  its  allusions  to  the  circumstanws 
of  France  at  the  time,  348-351. 
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Fierabras,  a  prose  romance  in  French,  treating  of  the  deeds  of  Charlemagne,  aad 
translated  from  the  Latin,  i.  143,  note. 

Fignera^,  Guillautiie,  his  satire  against  the  cruelties  in  the  Albigeusian  \s°ars, 
L  118. 

Finances,  condition  of  the,  iii.  133. 

Flagy,  Jeban  de,  the  third  part  of  the  Roman,  dcs  Lohdraim,  written  by,  tho 
mo4t  plca&ing  of  the  epic,  i.  151. 

Flechier,  Esprit,  his  Menvirials  of  the  Grands  Jours  d'Auvergne,  ii.  319,  320  ; 
his  frequenting  the  HOtel  de  Ranibouillet,  320  ;  his  oration  upon  Heuri  da 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  better  known  as  Turenne,  321-323  ;  liis  style,  322. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  his  letter  to  the  .\ca'ieinlcians,  iii.  31  ;  his  address  to  the 
audience  of  the  Coiiit'die  Fran9aise,  191  ;  its  result,  191. 

Florian,  his  Jeannot  and  Collin,  iii.  234  ;  his  Ftibles,  234. 

Fodoas,  Marquis  de,  his  Letter  to  Necker  on  the  elections  to  the  States-General, 
iiL  131. 

Fontaines,  Pierre  de,  his  treatise  On  the  Roman  Late,  as  it  had  been  accepte«l  and 
interpreted  in  France,  i.  207,  note. 

Fontaine,  Charles,  his  enmity  against  the  Pltiade,  ii.  42  ;  his  Quinlil  I/oratien,  42. 

Fontaine,  Jean  de  la,  his  original  Iwnt  of  mind,  ii.  220  ;  his  ode  to  Louis  XIV. 
on  behalf  of  Fouquet,  226  ;  his  three  mythological  i>oenis,  22G  ;  his  comedy 
The  Enchanted  dip,  227  ;  Ids  friendship  for  Mulicre,  227  ;  Fontaine  con- 
trasted with  Moliere,  227  ;  La  P'ontaine's  patrons  and  jMitronesses,  228  ; 
Bishop  Fenelon's  Latin  theme  on  La  Fontaine's  death,  22S  ;  Le  Brun's 
epitaph  of  him,  228,  229,  note  1  ;  La  Fontaine's  Fiiblcs,  funning  the  tnie 
epic  French  poem,  229  ;  La  Fontaine  as  a  moralist,  2;>0,  note  1  ;  ilescriptioi; 
of  his  animals,  23<)-235  ;  lii-i  a<lmir.itii>n  of  tverything  that  belonged  to 
nature,  235,  note.s  ;  his  impersonation  ot  animal^,  '235  ;  his  kimwleilge  of 
them,  236  ;  his  style,  236  ;  his  Monknj  and  th--  Le  jxird,  236,  237. 

Fontan,  his  Andri  the  Sirujer,  iii.  419  ;  his  Lr  Moitton  Etirogi,  419  ;  his  Voyage 
of  Libert !i,  419. 

Fontanel,  Manpiis  Louis  de,  a  sort  of  poet-laun-ate  to  Napoleon  L,  iii.  228  ;  his 
acquaintance  in  England  with  de  Chateaubriand,  228  ;  his  ]K>em  The  Car- 
thnjtian  ConV'tU  nf  l'ini.%,  229. 

Fontenelle,  the  butt  of  all  the  clever  m^-n  in  Paris  during  the  first  half  century  of 
his  life,  iii.  7  ;  La  Bniyi-re  describing  him  under  the  name  of  Cydias,  7  ;  his 
A»par,  8  ;  \n»  Idilie,  8  ;  his  ultimate  renown,  S  ;  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
8  ;  his  Cimversationi  on  the  I'luraJity  i\f  Uie  Worlds,  8. 

Fortunatus,  his  panegyristic  verses  in  honour  of  Siegbert,  Bruidiild,  and  Frede- 
gonde,  i.  86  ;  his  writings,  86  ;  his  poems  to  his  mother  and  si>ter,  86,  87. 

France,  classical  culture  and  intellectual  n-liiienieiit  in,  i.  4h  ;  its  learning  and 
literary  culture  in  the  eighth  anil  ninth  centiiries  nttnbiittil  to  men  of  foreign 
extraction,  97  ;  France  eclipsed  by  Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  97  ;  tho  Latin 
spoken  in  Fran<::e  during  the  eighth  century,  99  ;  consequence  of  the  iia- 
miuiity  from  wars  enjoyed  in  southern  France,  lo8,  1(I9  ;  the  north  con- 
tra-stcd  with  the  nontli  of  France,  ltJ6  ;  results  of  the  religiovt  and  moral 
ri-l*llions  in  the  sixteenth  century  contrasted  with  those  in  Eiii^l.'ind  of  the 
«iiiif  yr\o<\,  'll {  ;  the  vehenifiit  asM-rtion  of  the  chiins  of  social  e<piiility, 
3"4,  :'.05  ;  effects  of  the  long  civil  wars,  ii.  H5  ;  wide-spreail  rum,  [•eniiry, 
and  famine  fn)m  the  comfiieni;emi-nt  of  the  Hevent<.-enth  century,  Uti,  147  ; 
the  intellectual  annals  of  France  found  to  be  those  of  Paris,  194  :  the  dcclina 
of  France  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  i-entury,  ."S7  ;  Fr.TTKc  and  England 
contraste<t  with  one  another  fmni  a  H<><-inl  and  jiolitical  )>oitit  of  view,  iii,  25  ; 
how  France  came  under  the  influence  ofderinan  iileus,  'iM. 

Franci*  I.  rliwim;  the  pnnting-presses  nmi  e<>lalili.ihiiiK  the  censure  of  the  .Sor« 
bonne,  i.  26"  ;  his  louniliiig  tlie  College  de  France,  atni  estjilili  ,liiir>'  i  ii.iin 
of  Cn-ek,  Ijitin,  and  Hebrew,  268. 

Frmn'-is  II.,  eventa  after  his  ancemtim  to  the  throne,  i.  331. 

Frederii:  I.,  Emprmr,  his  fragment  of  veniea  in  reply  to  tho  aongit  sf  Cuuol 
lierauKer's  cuurtiem,  117,  note  1. 
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BWron,  Ehe  Catherine,  his  letters  On  certain   Writings  of  his  Age,  in  which 

Voltaire  figures  riS  the  special  subject-matter  of  his  criticism,  iii.   65,  66  ; 

Voltaire's  satire,  Le  Pauvre  Diitble,  in  reply,  66. 
Freouaye,  Vauqiielin  de  la,  a  poet  and  satirist  to  whom  Boileau  was  indebted  for 

part  of  his  inspiration,  i.  3'21. 
Froissart,  Jean,   a  legitimate  descendant  of  the  chroniqueur  de  Gestc,  i.   213  ; 

his  record  of  chivalry,  214  ;  his  own  opinion  of  his  Chronicles,  214,  215, 

note  ;  Montaigne's  ojiinion  of  him,  215. 
Fronde,  the  wars  of  the,  the  antitype  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  ii.  147,  note  ; 

pamphlets  and  engravings  on  the  eve  of  war,  148. 

Garat,  his  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,  iii.  206. 

Garnier,  Robert,  his  dialogue  between  Aymon  and  Beatrice  in  Bradamante,  ii. 
81,  82,  note. 

Gaul,  Cicero  stigmatising  the  Gaul  as  inimical  to  all  religion,  i.  29  ;  devotion 
of  the,  to  superstitious  rites,  30  ;  description  of  the  government  of  a  Gallic 
chieftain,  31  ;  institutions  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  31  ;  the  Druids  constituting 
the  governing  class,  31  ;  tillage  of  the  ground  by  women  and  children,  32  ; 
their  desire  of  obtaining  a  gi'eater  degree  of  equality  between  rich  and  poor, 
34  ;  what  they  owe  to  the  Pho;nicians,  36  ;  immolation  of  the  slave  on  the 
altar  of  his  master,  31  ;  Greek  civilisation  coming  in  the  train  of  Phoenician 
commerce,  44  ;  the  whole  southern  coast  cf  Gaul  covered  with  Greek  towns, 
45  ;  the  Greek  alphabet  and  the  Greek  language  in  existence  before  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Romans  became  frequent,  4i)  ;  the  Greek  tongue  spoken  in 
southern  Gaul  for  six  centuries  after  Christ,  47  ;  Rome  imposing  her  laws  and 
administration  upon  her,  50  ;  Gallic  patriotism  a  heinous  crime  under  Roman 
rule,  50  ;  attempts  of  the  Gauls  to  regain  their  independence,  50,  51  ; 
demoralisation  of  Gaul,  51  ;  her  destiny  interwoven  with  that  of  tlie  Roman 
conquerors,  51  ;  invasion  of  the  Franks  and  other  Teutonic  races,  52,  53  ; 
influences  of  the  Germanic  infusion  upon  the  social  and  intellectual  condition 
of  Gaul,  56  ;  contrast  of  the  personal,  social,  and  religious  characteristics  of 
the  Gaul  and  the  German,  56  ;  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul,  57,  58  ;  effect  of  Christian  institutions  and  writings  on  the  intellectual 
development  of  Gaul,  60  ;  its  social  condition,  66  ;  growth  of  a  democratic 
element  in  the  cities,  66  ;  the  south-west  of  Gaul,  the  fostering  home  of 
letters,  72. 

Gautier,  Theophile,  his  Comedy  of  Death,  iii.  346  ;  his  Enamels  and  Cameos, 
346  ;  a  few  verses  from  a  terza  rinia  of  his,  346,  347,  note. 

Generals,  Frennh,  beginning  to  display  their  military  talents,  iii.  20f),  note. 

Germans,  their  dialects  distinct  from  the  language  of  the  Goths,  i.  58. 

Germany,  upper  and  lower,  comprising  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
the  modern  Sedan,  i.  27. 

Gilbert,  his  satire.  The  Bi'/hteenth  Ccntunj,  iii.  67  ;  My  Apology,  67. 

Gillot,  Jacques,  his  Chroniques  Gillotines,  ii.  23  ;  the  frequenters  of  his  house  on 
the  old  Quai  des  Oifevres,  23. 

Girondins,  their  protestations  against  the  massacres  of  September,  iii.  172  ;  death 
of  the  twenty-one  Girondist  leaders,  1 75. 

Glaber,  Raoul,  his  Chroniqne,  containing  the  most  memorable  events  from  900 
until  1046,  i.  105,  note  2. 

Gloss  of  llcichcnau,  a  fragment  known  as  the,  brought  to  light  in  1863,  i.  100, 
note  5. 

Gombanld,  his  Endymicn,  ii.  151. 

Government,  democratic,  attachment  of  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  to  a,  i.  12. 

Grail,  du,  Charles  de  Bernard,  his  Gerfaut,  iii.  385  ;  his  Le  Genlilhomme  Cam- 
faynard,  385  ;  Thackeray's  admiration  of  de  Bernard,  385  ;  his  tale  La 
Pcau  du  Lion,  385  ;  his  Un  Homme  Sericux,  385. 

Greece  and  Rome,  the  learning,  the  literature,  the  drama  of,  disappearing,  i.  220. 

Greeks,  their  want  of  geographical  knowledge  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  i.  44, 

Greek  and  Gallic  mockery,  distinction  between,  i.  291. 
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Gregory,  Bishop,  his  ecclesiastical  History  of  On  Fraixlcs,  i.  S3;  his  htjk  of 
writiii2,  83  ;  his  arguments  with  Chilperic,  84  ;  liis  lueution  of  suvei-al 
le;zenils  anil  song's,  85,  86. 

Gregory  VII.,  his  writings  on  the  corruptions  of  Fi-ance  in  the  eleventh  century, 
i.  111. 

Gresset,  Jean  Baptiste,  his  tragedies  of  Edtrurd  III.  ami  Sidney,  iii.  68  ;  his 
conie«ly  L':  Michant,  68  ;  his  LetUr  in  Condemnation  of  the  iStiujc,  68  ;  his 
jK)eins  La  Cliartreuse,  The  Living  Lute,  Vtrt-Vert,  68. 

Gudin,  his  verses  Oil  Astronomy,  iii.  'J'29. 

Gueiianl,  .Maijame,  her  The  Man  trith  the  Iron  Mask,  iii.  373. 

Guerin,  a«lvocate-g«rueral,  his  coudcniuation,  i.  329  ;  his  picture  of  the  time, 
329. 

Guinklan,  the  Breton  banl  of  the  fifth  century,  L  40. 

Guizot,  FraiKjois-l'ierre-Guillaume,  his  IHclionnry  of  Synoni/nm,  iii.  ;]06  ;  on 
what  condition  he  accepted  the  chair  of  history  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters, 
306,  307  ;  result  of  his  visit  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  307  ;  hi.s  aiijx)int- 
nient  to  tin-  iir<ites>(>!->,hi|i  ot  history  at  the  Sorlionne,  307,  note  ;  liis  uienioirs 
On  the  IIi4oi-y  of  the  English  JUvoliition,  3<l8  ;  his  memoirs  rel:iling  to  tlie 
^indent  History  of  Franca,  308  ;  influence  of  his  liivuc  Fran^aisc  on  pulilic 
opinion,  308  ;  his  course  On  Modern  Ili.ttor)/,  3o9  ;  his  Ilis/.iry  of  t/u:  English 
Jiero/ntion,  309  ;  his  Essay  on  the  History  of  France,  309  ;  his  se>  ond  and 
third  Cours'-  if  Lcrtures  at  tiie  Sorbonne,  309  ;  his  .six  volumes  of  critical 
history,  310  ;  Augustin  Thieiry's  descrii'tion  of  Guizoi'.s  method,  31u,  note  ; 
his  style,  31 1  ;  liis  j)art  in  tlie  Hevoliiii..n  of  1n3i»,  312  ;  Louis  Hlan>"s  jH.rtiait 
of  M.  Gui/ot  fiT)Ui  the  Histor)/  of  Ten  Years,  312  ;  Guizot"s  sket<.'h  ol  Wash- 
ington, 313  ;  his  History  of  France  related  to  my  GramliJiiidrcn,  313. 

UaLLE,  Adam  de  la,  liis  refined  anrl  easy  canclutna,  roiideaiuc,  and  partures,  i. 

192  ;  his  two  stauz.is  from   his  well-known   (Junyf,    192,  193,  note  1  ;  liLs 

Jen  de  Iti  Fcuillif,  in  which  he  satirises  his  lellow-townsnieu,  i.  2:>0,  231  ; 

his  pastoral  drama  Rot/in  el  Marion,  231  ;    his  being  the  father  of  French 

(•onie«ly,  232. 
Harcourt,  Agnes  de,  her  Life  of  Isabella,  sister  of  Saint-Louis,  i.  208. 
Hardy,  his  Giy'tntomricJiie,   his  Ariadne,  ii.   84  ;  his  I'anthce,  the  best  of  his 

dramas,  .S4. 
Harlevillc,   Collin  d',  his  education,  iii.    233  ;  hia  comedy,    J'/ic  Old  Uaclulor, 

234  ;  his  t.'astlrs  tn  the  Air,  234,  note  1. 
HaqH',  la,  his  Memoirs,  iii.  158-160. 
IlelHtt,  the  edit  ir  of  the  notorious  newspaper  the  Pire-Dtichesne,  iii.  1.S3;  IiLs 

fate,  18:5. 
Hebrew)),  intluence  of  the,  on  modern  thought,  33,  note. 
Hedfliii,  his  History  of  the  Time,  ii.  lOu  ;  his  formation  of  a  coterie  at  hia  own 

lions*;,  165. 
HelvetiuM,  his  cs.sa]r  On  Mind,  iii.  82  ;  his  and  Baron  d'Hollxich's  doctrines  on 

iiiattTialiitii,  82. 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  his  expulsion  from  Italy,  i.  lOS. 
Henry  If.  eiK'uiiiHsing  the  Ltitheians  of  Cierniany  againxt  Charles  V.  of  fierinany, 

i.  33*) ;  his  hatred  of  the  C'alvinists,  33U,  note  2  ;  Ins  sanction  to  the  inlio- 

ducti'iii  of  thf  iiirpiisition,  330. 
Uenry  IV'.,  his  magnaniniity,  li.  22  ;  his  ndtlrrsii  at  the  Sorbonne  to  the  u.ssembleU 

doi'torx,  22  ;   iiis  moral  victory  ov»t  his  siilijertt,  22. 
Ililaniis,  Hinhop  of  I'oitiem,  hLs  op|><>sition  to  Ananism,  i.  74  ;  his  trcitise  Om 

the  TrinUij,  74  ;   his  Chorus  de  I'n/itt  Srho/njliro,  165. 
History  of  Frame,  inHueuce  of  the,  on  tin-  iil«r.ituro  of  the  Itmyne  d'oc  during  the 

Capetian  perio<l,  i.  107  ;   F'rem-hiiien  lH>ginning  iu  the  thirteenth  century  to 

writ*'  lln-ir  history  in  their  own  toiiuiii-.  199. 
Histo'V  and  |p««-tiy,  ito'ular,  early,  prociTding  from  the  iiionastcrieN,  i.  82. 
Historians,  ailvantage  |M>»^a(M.*d  by,  of  the  m  IkhiI  of  I'hient  and  Mignet  over  thoM 

of  the  St  hool  of  Guizot  aud  Michelet,  iiL  309,  310. 
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Iloiiorius,  Eniperov,  Roman,  his  cession  to  the  Visigoths  of  Frenoh  soil,  i.  53. 

Hugo,  Victor,  his  opinion  of  Voltaire,  iii.  43  ;  his  preface  to  CromveU,  a  studied 
defence  and  illustration  of  the  new  poetic  theory,  324,  325  ;  liis  birth,  325  ; 
his  drama  Artamtnc,  to  celebrate  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  326  ;  his'accessit  for  a  poem  On  the  Advantage^';  vf  Study,  in  com- 
petition for  a  prize  of  the  Academy,  326,  note  1  ■,  his  two  romances,  Biuf- 
Janjdl  and  Han  of  Iceland,  327  ;  his  literary  Conscrvaleur,  327  ;  his 
volume  of  poems,  the  Orientales,  328  ;  his  Autumn  Leaves,  328  ;  liis 
poems,  the  Songs  of  Twilight,  Hays  and  Shadows,  Inner  Voices,  Con- 
temptations.  The  Legend  of  Centuries,  The  Song  of  tlie  Streets  and  of  the 
Woods,  329  ;  his  The  Terrible  Year,  329  ;  a  few  verses  from  his  Songs  of 
Twilight,  329,  330  ;  his  opening  stanzas  of  The  Tivo  Inlands,  331,  332,  note 
1  ;  his  love  for  antitliesis,  332,  note  2  ;  his  Last  Days  of  a  Cmidemned  Man, 
387  ;  his  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  387,  388  ;  his  Le  Hoi  s  Amuse,  42;'),  429  ; 
his  Hernani,  the  first  of  his  dramas  that  was  performed,  428  ;  his  Crom- 
well, 428  ;  his  Marion  de  Lorme,  429  ;  his  Ihty  Bias,  430  ;  his  Lcs  Bur- 
graves,  430. 

Huguenots,  their  progress  in  France,  i.  330  ;  the  opinions  of  Calvin  openly  pro- 
fessed by  the  two  Bourbon  princes,  330,  331  ;  their  leagues,  ii.  5  ;  their 
peculiarities,  5  ;  characteristics  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Huguenots, 
123  ;  their  taking  refuge  in  England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
367,  note. 

Humicres,  d',  founding  the  great  Catholic  league  of  Picardy,  ii.  4. 

loEnTAXS,  ancient,  identity  of  the,  with  the  modem  Basques,  i.  26  ;  their  occuj)a- 
tion  of  the  southern  part  of  Spain  and  France,  26  ;  their  fondness  of  isolated 
fighting,  the  guerilla  warfare  of  modern  Spain,  30  ;  their  literature,  42. 

Ideas,  classical,  political,  and  religious,  influence  of  the,  upou  frenchmen,  ii.  86. 

Immolations,  human,  origin  of,  i.  36. 

Importance  of  connecting  an  author  and  his  literary  production  with  the  country 
in  which  he  and  it  have  been  proiluced,  i.  25. 

Influence  of  the  original  tongues  of  Gaul  on  the  various  dialects  of  the  south  of 
France,  i.  102  ;  influence  of  the  emancipation  of  heart  and  intellect  upon 
religion,  philosophy,  and  literary  style,  iii.  2,  3. 

Influences  which  produce  a  writer,  i.  8,  9. 

Innocent  IV.  forbidding  the  students  the  use  of  the  Roman  language,  i.  136. 

Inscription,  Greek,  a,  found  at  Avignon,  i.  46,  note. 

Invaders,  Teutonic,  the,  superior  to  the  Gauls  in  their  respect  for  liberty,  i.  35. 

Ireland,  in  the  wilds  of,  the  practice  of  driving  the  flock  between  two  fires  sub- 
sisting until  recent  times,  i.  37. 

Irenaeus,  the  first  father  of  the  Gauls,  i.  62  ;  his  admiration  for  Pagan  literature 
in  his  native  country,  62,  63  ;  his  treatise  O71  Heresies,  62. 

Isle  of  JIan,  in  the,  a  priest  being  called  Belec,  i.  37. 

Izarn,  the  Dominican,  his  song  expressive  of  the  then  dominant  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, i.  118. 

Jacobix,  meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  195. 

Jansen,  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  his  protests  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ii.  136,  137  ;  belief  of  the  Jansenists,  137  ;  letter  signed  by  eighty-five 
French  bishops  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  denouncing  the  principles  of  the  Jansen- 
ists,  139. 

Jeannin,  his  visit  to  the  united  prrvinces  which  secured  for  Holland  it",  inde- 
pendent position  among  the  Er  opean  states,  ii.  121  ;  his  inducing  the  Duke 
of  Cayenne  to  come  to  terms  with  Henry  IV.  in  regard  to  the  league,  121 ; 
his  patronage  of  literary  men,  122  ;  his  Epistle  to  de  Thou  about  Scaliger,  122. 

Jeunesse  lioree,  la,  pa.ssing  over  to  the  reaction,  ;ii.  201,  note. 

Jodelle,  Etienne,  his  tragedies  creating  a  new  dramatic  era,  ii.  72  ;  Ronsard'.'s 
praises  of  him,  72,  note  ;  stage  an('  accessories  of  his  theatre,  72,  73  ; 
•iescrij)tion  of  his  Cleopatrc  Captive,  74,  75,  notes  ;  its  representation  betore 
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King  Honry  II.,  ii.  75  ;  Jodelle  contrasted  with  Ronsard,  76  ;  his  fiasco  in 
represeiitin?  Jason  on  board  the  Ar^o  1»efore  the  kinjj,  76,  note  ;  lii.s  conit-dy 
V Ewjine,  77;  soliloquy  of  Guillaunie,  77,  7S  ;  ajwlogy  of  the  Abljc  Eugine, 
79,  80  ;  prtxluctions  of  Jodelle's  fellow-workers,  80. 

Joinville,  Sire  de,  his  Mtvwirs  of  St.  Louis  written  for  his  queen,  i.  20S-210, 
note  ;  his  style,  210  ;  parallel  between  Joinville  and  Villehanlouin,  210, 
21 1  ;  a  couple  of  panigraphs  of  the  earlier  jiart  of  his  work,  212,  213,  note  2. 

Jongleurs,  the  sonp<  of  the,  and  their  acn)batic  i>erf<>rn)ance.s  patronised  by  all 
clavses  of  society,  i.  118  ;  nianuscrijits  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  ti-eatini;  on  these  feats  preserveil  in  the  British  Miisciiin  ami  in  the 
Btxileian  Library,  IIS  ;  social  position  of  the  jongleurs  in  Fiain-f.  119  ;  lie- 
scriptinn  of  one,  138. 

Jouhert,  Joseph,  his  Thoughts,  Essays,  and  Maxims,  iii.  257.  25?. 

Jouffroy,  his  attachment  to  Royer-CoUard,  iii.  368  ;  his  adoption  of  the  ]>rinci])les 
of  Thomas  Ke.id,  368  ;  his  preface  to  a  translation  of  Stewart's  moral 
philosophy,  369. 

Jounialists,  the,  of  FarLs,  protesting  against  the  decree  of  Charles  X.  suspending 
the  lil)erty  of  the  press,  iii.  301. 

Jurieu,  Pierre,  his  reputation  as  a  Prote-stant  theologian,  ii.  368  ;  his  literary 
fame,  369,  note  1  ;  effect  of  his  Commenfanj  on  the  AjwcuUipsc,  369  ;  his 
publication  in  Rottenlam  of  the  Sii/hs  0/  enslaved  France  aspiring  to  he  free, 
369  ;  his  llisloru  of  Dog  mas,  377. 

K1XG8,  French,  fealty  paid  to  the,  by  the  provinces,  i.  107. 

Lactantil's,  his  philosophical  works  and  treatises,  i.  69  ;  his  prejudice  against 
the  eneiuie.s  of  Christianity,  69,  70  ;  his  Divine  Inslilu/ions,  7o,  71. 

Lamartine,  Alphonse  de,  on  the  eiuiiire,  iii.  279,  2.'^0  ;  his  juvenile  rea<iings, 
3:i3  ;  his  first  volume  of  jioetry,  T/ie  J'oetictl  .Meditations,  333  ;  his  Odr  to 
Mnuofl,  333  ;  his  Ode  to  Bonald,  333  ;  his  elegies,  Jsulntiou,  the  Vale,  the 
J  11(11  inn,  333  ;  his  Xcw  Mditalions,  334  ;  his  Ode  on  Boiiajjort':,  334  ;  his 
I>eiUlt  nf  Socrata,  334  ;  his  J'nrtical  Epistle  to  Casimir  JJclurigne,  334; 
his  'J'he  last  Hong  of  Ijiilde  Harold,  334  ;  his  JWtiail  and  lirligious  liar- 
monies,  334  ;  his  Jieincml/rance.*,  Imj/ressions,  Thoughts,  and  Landscapes, 
during  a  I'otjage  in  Ou  East,  335  ;  his  Jocelyn,  335  ;  his  The  Full  of  an 
Aiiijf.l,  335  ;  his  Talcs  in  prose,  335,  note  ;  his  Familiar  Course  of  Litera- 
ture, :W5  ;  a  specinien  of  his  p^fetry,  33(>,  note. 

Lanieth,  rharlt-s  <le,  his  speech  in  the  ih-biite  whether  the  King  or  the  Assembly 
.should  have  the  ri^'ht  of  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace,  iii.  136,  note. 

Landri,  the  fanioius  satirical  chanson  written  in  Latin  by  a  priest,  i.  165. 

Language,  Provencal,  the,  or  that  of  the  south  of  France,  called  langue  d'oc,  and 
that  of  the  north,  langue  d'oil,  i.  1<)5  ;  the  language  of  the  south,  or  langue 
dVjc  s|N>ken  up  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  106. 

Language,  Il>erian,  synthetical  tendenfy  of  the,  i.  42. 

Lingiie  d'<x:  and  Langue  d'oil,  origin  of  the,  i.  99. 

Languet,  Huliert,  his  I 'indicia  contra  ti/rannos,  ii.  11. 

Latin,  (Jallo-Konian,  develojtuient  of  the,  into  the  French  of  the  Troubadours,  i.  58. 

I^iatin,  the,  spfiken  in  the  ninth  centurj*,  exein]>lihe<I  by  the  oaths  of  I.>>uis  Uie 
German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  1.  101,  note  1. 

I>atf>uche,  H.  de,  his  Fragoletta,  iii.  377. 

Lays,  his  play  TJie  Friend  of  Imv,  iii.  194,  195  ;  hia  letter  nii'in -Mit  to  the 
rorivcntinn,  ]9''>,  197  ;  his  romi-.ly  Tlie  Aeio  Anrdssus,  11»,H  ;  )iis  Jean 
t'nlas,  19>i  ;  his  jMmgrr*  of  < Opinion,  198. 

I.<eague,  Catholic,  article*  of  ansociation  of  the,  ii.  5,  note  ;  formula  of  oath  of 
the,  !i  ;  rontnvst  Wtween  the  Honion  Catholic  and  Protestant  Leagues,  5,  6  ; 
ilissolution  of  the  League,  7  ;  reaction  av'aiuHt  the  teaching  of  Calvin  and  his 
diitciplex,  8  ;  preachent  of  the  Ia-h^wp,  8  ;  their  eli)<|uence  and  intluence,  8; 
op|>oneutJi  of  the  |>reachent  and  wiiltTs  of  the  l^^ngue,  21. 

League,  Gallic,  aa  Casaar  found  it  conslilttt«(i,  i.  27 
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Lebrun,  Ecouchani,  almost  the  only  Ij-iic  poet  worth  mentioning  amongst  the 
literary  men  of  tlie  First  Empire,  iii.  236  ;  his  six  hundred  epigrams,  236  ; 
his  odes,  elegies,  and  ej)istles,  236  ;  his  fondness  of  classical  names,  236. 

Legends,  Frencli,  record  of  the  earlj'  :  how  Gahmd  made  the  three  famous  blades, 
Flamberge,  BeauclPrc,  and  Joyeuse,  i.  59. 

Legouv^,  his  Death  of  Ahel,  iii.  199. 

Lehault,  Advocate,  his  Ileciicil,  ii.  148,  149,  note  1. 

Leniaitrc,  Frederic,  ))laying  in  the  comedy  Rdherl  Macaire,  iii.  425. 

Lemercier,  Nepomucene,  his  Pinto  and  Piaulus,  iii.  198  ;  his  Christopher  C'olnyrt- 
bus,  235  ;  his  Richelieu,  235  ;  Fanhi/pocrisiad,  or  the  Iv/ernal  Comedy  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  235  ;  his  remark  to  Napoleon  after  liaving  become  Em- 
peror, 235  ;  his  Cain,  a  melodramatic  parody,  324. 

Leniierre,  his  tragedy  Ilypenmiestra,  iii.  234  ;  his  Widow  of  Malabar,  234. 

Lenfant,  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Bale  and  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  ii. 
386. 

Lenient,  his  literary  judgment  on  the  poetic  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  63, 
note  2  ;  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Satire  Alinippee,  23. 

Leroy,  Pierre,  the  suggester  of  the  Satire  Meni2}pce,  ii.  23  ;  his  Virtue  of  the 
Catholicon  of  Spain,  the  foundation  of  the  Menippte,  25-27. 

L'Hopital,  Michel  de,  studied  law  in  exile  under  tlie  great  Italian  professors,  i. 
321,  322  ;  his  endeavours  to  restore  Parliamentary  government  in  France, 
322-324,  note  ;  l;is  celebrated  Ordinance  of  Moulins  one  of  the  grandest 
monuments  of  French  jurisprudence,  ii.  3. 

Lingua-Rtunana,  the  neo-Latin  tongue,  from  the  fifth  century  the  language  of  the 
great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  i.  193  ;  the  Romance  form  of  speech  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Court  and  State  in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  198,  note 
2  ;  prose-romance  documents  met  with  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards, 
198  ;  prose-romance  works  from  tlie  pens  of  several  of  Henry  Beauclerc's 
assistants,  198,  199. 

Lister,  Dr.,  his  picture  of  Parisian  life  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  195  ;  his 
observations  about  the  books  written  by  Protestants  in  Parisian  libraries,  198. 

Literature,  English,  classical,  results  of  the,  upon  the  national  style,  i.  48. 

Literature,  French,  effect  of,  on  English,  German,  and  Spanish  writers,  i.  17  ; 
characteristics  of,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteentii  and  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  17,  IS  ;  literary  splendonr  of  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  18,  19  ; 
reasons  for  studying  French  literature,  21,  22  ;  mannerism,  a  characteristic 
of,  23  ;  nature  of  the  written  literature  in  France  for  many  centuries  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  60  ;  its  revival  in  the  eleventh  century,  137  ;  the  pro- 
vinces wherein  tlie  more  comic  and  satirical  vein  of  literature  displayed 
itself,  166  ;  resemblance  of  French  and  English  literature,  180,  181  ;  influ- 
ence of  religious  dissensions  on  literature,  ii.  7  ;  French  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  compared  with  that  of  England  at  the  same  period,  iii. 
120  ;  English  influence  upon  modern  French  literature,  260,  261,  note  ;  a 
new  era  of,  beginning  with  the  year  1815,  262  ;  the  Revolution  working  a 
complete  change  in  tlie  character  of,  278  ;  the  literary  Renaissance  of  1830 
the  richest  epoi'h  of  the  history  of,  373  ;  influence  of  French  literature  n]iou 
French  history,  432. 
Literature,  Gallic  :  what  it  owed  to  classical  ideas,  i.  33  ;  where  it  sought  refuge 

in  the  fifth  century,  81,  82. 
Literature,  German,  character  of  the  early  poetic,  i.  58,  59. 
Literature,  religious,  Roman  Catholic  giving  its  tone  and  colour  to  the,  of  France, 

ii.  126. 
Loisel,  his  vereion  of  his  meetings  with  Pithou  and  Ciijas,  317,  318  ;  his  monu- 
ment in  a  dialogue  of  his  friend  Etienne  Pasquier,  318,  note  1. 
Lorens,  the  friar,  his  Somrne  dcs  Vices  ct  des  Ferfus,  i.  208. 
Lorris,  Guillaume  de,  his  Roman  de  la  Rose,  i.  175  ;  this  poem  linking  the  ideas 
of  the  classical  age  with  the  iileas  of  the  Renaissance,  and,  in  particular,  with 
the  Renaissance  in  England,  176,  177  ;  his  writings  contrasted  with  those  ol 
Jean  de  Meung,  179  ;  his  style,  182. 
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Louis  IX.,  his  reigii,  i  174,  note  ;  his  bringing  to  a  close  the  sar.guina77 
religious  wars  in  the  south,  175. 

Louis  XIV.,  the  age  of,  that  of  the  classical  drama  and  of  classical  prose,  ii. 
191  ;  the  king  a  constant  patron  of  the  arts  anil  of  literature,  191  ;  liis  in- 
fluence uf>on  literature,  192  ;  his  appreciation  of  Molii-re's  talent,  193  ;  an 
Englishiiiau's  Sketches  of  French  Manners  and  Ciislonis  during  the  reign  oj 
Louis  XIV.,  195  ;  character  of  the  king,  as  depicte<l  for  the  English  tra- 
veller .nt  Marly,  197,  note  ;  his  influence  on  the  genius  of  his  time,  199,  200  ; 
how  far  he  caiTied  his  zeal  for  tlie  Church,  365  ;  result  of  his  system  of 
government,  3S7  ;  his  foreign  jwlicy,  3S8  ;  his  liome  iwlicy,  388  ;  his  last 
appearance  as  a  dancer  on  the  stage  at  Versailles,  28S. 

Louis  XVI.  summoning  the  three  estates  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  the  national 
Tisis,  iii.  124  ;  his  incarceration  in  the  temple,  172. 

Loui<  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  his  reign  containing  few  records  of  the  sup- 
pression of  freedom  of  s}>eech  or  of  journals,  iii.  322. 

Lucwi,  liie  Spaniard,  his  poem  J'/uirsalia,  i.  37,  38. 

Ma(  liArLT,  de,  his  rondeau,  i.  194,  note. 

MaiJanl,  Olivier,  and  Michel  Meuot  contrasted  with  the  preachers  of  the  League, 
ii.  10,  11. 

Maine,  Duchesse  de,  the  circle  of  wits  at  the  house  of  the,  at  Sceaux,  iii.  9. 

Maiitie,  Count  de,  his  CvTittide rations  upon  the  French  IteroluHon,  iii.  213  ;  his 
essay  On  the  Gewrating  I'rincijile  of  the  Constitution,  213,  214  ;  his  work 
Ontlu  Pope,  214,  note  ;  his  Soirees  of  St.  I'elershurg,  214  ;  his  Letters  to  a 
Ihisxian  (Jentleriian,  215  ;  a  jMissage  from  the  Soirees  of  SL  Petersburg,  215, 
21*;  ;  Voltaire's  njnnion  of  him,  217,  218,  note  1  ;  his  campaign  against  the 
philosophical  and  p<^litical  ideas  o\  the  Hevolutiun,  239. 

^l?JebrHUche,  characteristics  of  his  works,  ii.  328  ;  his  passing  for  the  Kant  of  liis 
country  and  his  gt-nei-ation,  323  ;  his  li'-s-'ardt  after  Truth,  328-330  ;  a  short 
jiass.ige  on  amiahility  of  ciiaracttT,  taken  fn>m  his  Treatise  on  the  r>utg  of 
K'lual.*,  331',  331,  note  ;  his  }iliilo»o|>liy  l>etter  in  ].nictice  than  in  theory,  332. 

Milhertn',  his  Odes  to  the  royal  latnily,  ii.  55  ;  his  criticism  of  the  Pji'-iade,  55  ; 
bis  attachment  to  the  classical  mythology  of  Greece  anil  Rome,  56  ;  his  criti- 
cal jKjwers,  56  ;  his  criticism  of  Desiiortes'  volume,  57,  58,  notes  ;  his  stanzas 
to  M.  du  Perrier  On  the  death  of  his  only  daw/hter,  58  ;  illnstnition  of  his 
epigrammatic  force  in  verse,  60  ;  his  character,  6(\  61  ;  Lenient's  comparison 
of  MalherlK;  with  Calvin,  61. 

Sittllet  du  Pan,  liis  Cun.fi'leraiinna  on  the  French  Revolution,  iiL  211  ;  his  writing 
on  the  close  of  the  Egyjitian  exj)edition,  211. 

Blarat,  Jean  Paul,  his  birth,  iii.  182  ;  bis  decent,  182,  note  ;  his  works  on  elec- 
tricity and  light,  182  ;  his  j)olitiail  jianiphlets,  182;  his  French  Masten-hip 
in  F^iinlmrgh,  182  ;  his  Ixxik  in  English,  The  Chains  of  Sl(ivrr)/,  182;  his 
newspaper  the  Ami  du  Petiple,  \>'l  ;  his  death,  182;  bis  work  <)n  Man 
I---  '     ■   !  extnllcl  by  Voltaire,  ],>S3. 

Mar^"  1  of  Navarre,  her  Hr/itameron,  i.  275  ;  lier  little  kingdom  the 

<•     _  .   thought  against  the  |>erse<;iitions  of  her  brother  Francis,  i.  275. 

Marie  de  France,  a  trouvere  of  the  twellth  century  :  her  fabliaux  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  Rouml  Table,  i.  40. 

Marini,  IiIn  Adonis,  dedicated  to  Louis  XIII.,  ii.  151. 

Mannonlel,  his  first  success  in  the  Ai:ath'iiiie  ilea  Jenx  Floraux  at  Toulouse,  iii. 
79;    '       •  '      /V;ivf    thr    T'/rnnt,    79,    80;    his   Ari.itomenes,    80;  his 

soci.il  ■>  ;   Ins  cojiy  t<>  I»ilis  XVI.  of  his  I'lx'tique  Friiii^'iite,  HO; 

I>niis  \         _  1^  him  the  firivilege  of  i-wuing  the  .Merrnre,  S»t  ;  his  arrest 

and  iniprisonnienl  in  the  Unstde,  SO  ;  his  best  works,  SO  ;  his  opera  JUdo 
iinil  Zrinire,  »«'•  ;  his  flight  to  Normandy,  SO  ;  his  Mnnnirs,  81  ;   his  style,  81. 

Marot,  ('!<? nt.    .  'a  trenchant  clinrncter,  i.  276  ;   his   j>oenis  as  varie<l 

as  his  i>«rs<.:  _r6  ;   his  traiiHlution  of  the  Penitmtinl  Psalms,  '111  ; 

his  translatfii- ■  1   «>>i,i'f)  Metnm'ir]ih"srji,  277;  Prince  Henry  the  Dauphin 
fond  of  the  pcolm  "  Ainsi  qu'on  uit  le  ccrf  bruire,"  or  "  Like  as  the  hart  de* 
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siretU  the  water-hrooks,"  277  ;  his  fable  of  TIic  Lion  and  the  Itaf,  athlressiid 
to  his  friend  Lyon  Jamet,  entreating  liim  to  use  his  influence  to  get  out  of 
prison,  278  ;  his  biiliad  about  Diana  of  Poitiers,  278,  note  ;  liis  anonymous 
copy  of  verses,  Adiciix  mix  Damns  dc  Paris,  278,  279,  note  2  ;  his  Trots 
EpVrcs  da  Ci)q 'A  VAnc,  279;  Calviu  offering  him  an  asylum  in  Geneva, 
279  ;  Spencer  indebted  to  Marot  in  his  Eclogue  of  Pan  and  Robin  in  the 
Shrphcrd's  Calendar,  280  ;  Marot's  Tcmph  Cupidiqiu;  reminding  one  of 
Chaucer's  opening  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  280,  281,  note  1. 

Marseillaise,  popularity  of  the,  iii.  417. 

Marseille,  Massalia,  built  by  Phocaean  colonists  from  Asia  Minor,  the  most  pros- 
perous and  the  most  civilised  town  in  Gaul,  i.  44,  45  ;  its  constitution,  45. 

Martin,  Henri,  liis  History  of  France,  iii.  320. 

Martyrs,  the,  of  Lyons,  letter  of,  :.  61,  note. 

Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  pulpit  orator  of  the  eighteenth  rather  than  of  the 
seventeenth  centurj%  ii.  351. 

Maury,  Abbe,  the,  his  speech  in  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  reserving  to  the  king 
the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  iii,  137,  138. 

May  ret,  his  Soplumiabc,  ii.  84. 

Mazariu,  Cardinal,  his  revenge  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  ii.  257. 

Medici,  Catherine  de,  introducing  the  worst  vices  of  Italy  into  France,  i.  271  ; 
her  distrust  towards  the  Duke  de  Guise  and  his  brother,  i.  332  ;  her  sum- 
moning back  to  court  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  part}',  332  ;  Catherine's  letter 
to  the  Pope,  332,  333. 

Medici,  Maria  de,  and  her  counsellors,  ii.  173  ;  Louis  the  Dauphin's  qualities,  174. 

Mediterranean,  the  ancient  colonies  of  the,  the  offshoots  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
other  eastern  civilisations,  i.  27. 

Menage,  his  remarks  upon  tiie  first  representation  of  the  Pricieuses  Ridicules,  ii, 
155  ;  a  specimen  of  liis  bouts-rimes,  164,  note  ;  his  petitions  from  the  Dic- 
tionaries to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy,  185,  note  1. 

Mennais,  Hugues,  Felicite  Robert  de  la,  his  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  Church, 
iii.  272  ;  his  essay  On  Indifference  in  Matters  of  Religion,  21-1 ;  his  style, 
272  ;  his  book  On  Religion,  considered  in  its  relations  with  the  civil  and 
political  order,  273  ;  his  newspaper  L'Avenir,  which  took  for  its  motto, 
"God  and  Liberty,  the  Pope  and  the  People,"  273  ;  his  Words  of  a  Be- 
liever, 273,  274  ;  what  E.  Renan  saj-s  of  it,  274,  note  ;  his  translation  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  275. 

Menou,  his  speech  in  the  National  Assembly,  guaranteeing  a  victorv  over  the 
English,  iii.  137. 

Merimee,  Prosper,  h's  birth,  iii.  375  ;  his  La  Guzla,  a  selection  of  lllyrian 
poetrj',  375  ;  his  Tlte  Jacquerie,  scenes  of  feudalism,  376  ;  his  The  Chronicle 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  376  ;  his  Mosaic,  376  ;  his  The  Carniivg  of 
tfie  Redoubt,  376  ;  his  novels  Colomba  and  The  Etruscan  Va-^e,  376  ;  in 
what  his  art  consisted,  376  ;  his  style,  376  ;  his  posthumous  work,  Letters 
to  an  Uiiknoicn  Lady,  376. 

Mesmes,  Henri  de,  lawyer  and  statesm.an,  describing  the  studies  to  which  he  and 
his  fellow  students  were  wont  to  devote  themselves,  i.  317. 

Menippee,  the  Satire,  au  imitation  of  the  Greek  satirist  Meuippos,  ii.  25  ;  writers 
cf  the,  24,  25  ;  parody  of  the  procession  of  the  Leaguers,  27  ;  their  descrip- 
tion, 28  :  explanation  of  the  tapestries,  28  ;  harangues  of  the  principal 
counsellors,  conceived  by  their  various  authors  in  an  excellent  vein  of  paradox 
and  humour,  28-32,  notes. 

Meung,  Jean  de,  completing  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  at  the  instigation  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  i.  177  ;  survey  of  the  Roman,  de  la  Rose,  178,  179  ;  his  account  of 
the  first  king  amongst  men,  183;  his  boldness  of  thought  and  expression 
excelling  that  of  Voltaire,  184  ;  nature  of  his  impersonation  of  hypocrisy, 
186,  187. 

Mezeray,  Fran^ois-Eu.Ies  de,  his  History  of  France,  ii.  260,  note  2. 

Michelet,  Jules,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  historical  school  who  adopted 
the  philosophical    method  of  Guizot,  iii.  313;    his  Syiichronic  Tableau  oj 
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Modern  Ilistory,  313;  his  Ryman  History,  314;  his  PricU  of  Modern 
History,  314  ;  his  History  of  the  French  devolution,  314  ;  his  Th€  Sources 
of  Frcndi  Liic,  314  ;  hU  Memoirs  of  Luther,  314  ;  his  traii.slatiou  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Ph  iloscphy  of  History,  from  la  Sciaua  Xuova  of  Vico,  314; 
his  treatises  on  Birds,  IifitcL^,  The  i>ca,  etc.,  314  ;  his  style,  314,  315,  notes. 

Uignet,  Frantjois,  his  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  iii.  303  ;  his  history 
comparetl  with  that  of  Thiers,  304  ;  his  style,  305  ;  his  volume  on  The 
yc'joliiitions  relating  to  the  Sjxtnish  Succession,  306  ;  his  History  of 
AntLinio  Perez  and  Philip  II.,  306  ;  his  History  of  Mary  Stuart,  306  ;  his 
Dictiutiary  of  Synonyms,  306. 

Hilton,  forgetting  both  dignity  and  refinement  in  his  controversies  with  Salmasius, 
i.  302. 

Mirabeau,  Marquis  de,  his  treatise  On  Population,  iii.  119  ;  his  reply  to  the 
Man)uis  de  Brcze,  who  brought  an  imperious  message  from  the  king,  129  ; 
his  birth,  13o;  his  education,  130  ;  his  essay  on  Dttres  de  Cacht  and  the 
Stat-:  Prisons,  130  ;  Ids  essay  tjn  Despotism,  130  ;  his  convening  the 
national  Parliament  into  a  Constituent  Assembly,  132;  his  financial  speetli, 
133,  134  ;  his  Ixing  suspectal  of  treachery,  135  ;  his  fall,  139,  140  ;  hi.s 
reply  to  Baniave's  speech  iu  the  Assembly,  140-142  ;  his  ■wciikness,  142  ; 
his  death,  142,  143. 

Moliere,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  his  comedy,  TJie  Prtdeusrs  Pidiciiles,  ii.  153, 
154  ;  liis  dramatising  drawing-room  life,  201  ;  his  ditticulty  in  acclimatising 
the  high  style  of  ci>niedy  in  Fr&nce,  202  ;  his  forming  his  best  style  of 
comedy  upon  C'orneille,  2o2  ;  his  l)irtli,  203,  note  ;  his  early  j»a>>.sion  lor  the 
.^tage,  203  ;  his  V Etourdi,  204  ;  his  introduction  to  the  court,  204  ;  success 
of  bis  company's  provincial  tour,  2()5  ;  how  Moliere's  company  styled  itself, 
2o5  ;  success  of  his  Precieuses  Ridicules,  205  ;  his  Sgaiwrelle  ou  Le  Cocu 
Iinajinaire,  2<l5  ;  his  Ikin  Uareic  de  Savarre,  2'i5  ;  his  I'Ko'le  des  Maris, 
2ii5  ;  his  r Ecole  des  Femmes,  206  ;  his  revenge  in  the  Improm/itu  de  I'cr- 
snilles,  206  ;  his  Mariayc  Ford,  in  which  the  king  Jiimself  was  pleased  to 
dance,  206  ;  his  masterj'iece,  Tartuffe  ini  F Imjwsteur,  206  ;  Description  of 
Tartujfe,  207  ;  a  scene  from  it,  207-214  ;  his  company  authorised  to  assume 
the  name  of  Comediens  du  Roi,  215  ;  his  iJon  Juan  uu  le  Festin  de  Pierre, 
215  ;  his  marriage  with  Annan>l  Bt-jart,  215  ;  his  V Amour  Medecin,  215  ; 
his  le.  Misanthroj>e,  in  whiili  he  was  himself  the  ]irincipal  actor,  216  ;  a 
.scfiic  from  Ic  Mi-i'inthrojje,  216-222;  his  'J'onje  Dnndiu,  223  ;  \\\a  liourgeois 
GentHhoinme,  223  ;  his  Anuinls  Marjnifques,  223  ;  his  Femmes  Savanlcs, 
223  ;  his  Malnde  Imayinnire,  224  ;  ins  death,  224  ;  his  style,  225  ;  Moliere 
contrxsted  with  Shakesjiear*-,  225. 

Monarchs,  increase  of  j>ower  of  the,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  i.  195. 

Monmouth,  fieolTrey  <l«,  his  collections  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  liiitaiu  in 
prosp,  i.  161,  notes. 

Montai^jTi',',  his  Kssaus,  296,  297,  notes  ;  opinion  of  one  of  his  critics,  297  ;  his 
characteristics  as  a  writer,  297,  29S  ;  his  essay  On  Drmneritus  and  Hernc- 
lUus,  298,  299,  note  ;  his  ]H)rtniit  contrastc«l  with  that  of  Shakespeare,  30i>, 
301  ;  his  education,  301  ;  his  travels,  301  ;  episodes  in  his  life,  302  ;  his 
mental  charauterislics,  302,  3o3  ;  his  criticism  of  the  jK>mp  ami  luxury  of 
kings,  303,  304.  notes  ;  his  sinc<'re  attachment  to  etisting  in>titutions,  .'Jo.',  ; 
his  opinion  on  the  l>est  '         ■■  rn,  305,  note  3  ;  his  religious  views,  yoG, 

:'o7  ;   his  frienii»  and  -i  ' . 

Montaug"'-,  Tht'-ron  d»-,  his  A'/  du  (}Uoym,  iii.  119. 

Montausier,  Marquis  de,  his  fnend,  and  Cfuirlande  de  Julie,  ii.  155-157. 

Mont-n  •.  H'rT;ard  Arnaud  de,  his  Sirrente,  i.  128-130. 

Mo)j'  l"S  Paliasot  de,  his  character,  iii.  G8  ;  his  r^Tentive  adulations  of 

-  ;  his  come«ly  le  t'erele,  6S  ;  his  Lilth  I^^ttrrs  on  i/rent  Philn- 
;    .Marmontel's  lK>ut-rime  nt  Montenoy's  i-x|i«nse,  69,  notes  1,  2. 

Moh'  irles  de  S«'<i,nd:»t,  Huron  de,    his    I'lraiait    Letter.',  ill.   25;  his 

.1  ,  .,  25;  h\»  Spirit  of  the  Latcn,  26;  his  career,  26,  note;  hi* 
private  stadiM  and  reseorvhea.  27  ;  nurvey  of  Ida  Persian  Lettem,  27-30  j 
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his  travels,  32  ;  liis  sojourn  in  England,  32  ;  liis  election  to  a  membership 
of  llie  Royal  Society,  32  ;  his  panij)lilet,  llrflcctions  on  the  Universal  Mon- 
archy in  EurojK,  32  ;  his  Considerations  on  the  Canscn  of  the  Greatness  and 
Decline  of  the  llomans,  32  ;  his  style,  32,  33,  note  1  ;  liis  masterpiece  the 
Sjririt  of  the  Laws,  33  ;  Voltaire's  eulogy  of  Montesquieu,  33  ;  his  preface 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Laics,  34  ;  his  aim,  34. 

Montluc,  Blaise  de,  chief  of  the  Catholic  League,  ii.  2  ;  his  Commentaries 
praised  by  Henry  IV.,  15  ;  his  military  success,  15  ;  his  speech  before  King 
Francis  the  First,  17  ;  his  defence  of  Sienna  against  the  Imperialists,  18  ;  his 
style,  18,  note  1  ;  his  cruel  nature,  19  ;  his  religious  fanaticism,  20. 

Montolieu,  Madame  de,  her  Saint-Clair  of  the  Isles,  iii.  372. 

Morellet,  Andre,  one  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  free  trade  in  FraTioe,  iii.  211  ; 
his  Vision  of  Charles  Palissot,  212  ;  his  theory  of  Paradox  against  Linguet, 
212  ;  his  Cnj  of  Families,  212,  note  ;  his  Apolo(iy  for  Philosop/iy  against 
those  who  charge  it  with  the  cause  of  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  213  ; 
his  Memoirs,  213. 

Mornay,  Philippe  de,  his  Memoirs  oi>  the  Civil  and  Jleligious  JFars  in  France, 
ii.  118,  note  2. 

Motlie-Guyon,  de  la,  her  writings  on  Quietism,  ii.  324  ;  her  becoming  the  Mere 
Angelique  of  a  sort  of  amorous  Mysticism,  356  ;  her  Short  and  Easy  means 
of  Praying  icith  the  Heart,  356  ;  Effect  of  her  Spiritual  Torrents,  357. 

Motte,  la,  his  idea  of  compressing  the  Iliad  into  twelve  books,  iii.  4  ;  his  Inczde 
Castro,  9. 

Motteville,  Madame  de,  her  Memoirs,  ii.  260. 

Mounier,  the  best  orator  of  the  States-General,  iii.  209  ;  his  constitutional  scheme, 
209  ;  his  Researches  in  the  Causes  which  have  2r>'evented  the  French  from 
becoming  free,  210. 

Muse  Franqaise,  la,  Chateaubriand's  literary  organ,  iii.  280. 

Muse,  the,  of  comedy  and  tragedy  walking  step  by  step  with  the  mn«e  of  lyric 
poetry,  ii.  70. 

Musicians,  la}%  the,  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  i.  39. 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  his  Confession  of  a  Child  of  the  Age,  iii.  339  ;  his  Tales  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  339';  his  Rolla,  340-342  ;  his  lines  Sur  U7ie  Morte,  342, 
343,  note  ;  his  verses  on  Sadness,  344,  note  ;  his  Song  of  Fortunio,  344, 
345,  note. 


Narratives,  historic,  style  of  the,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  i.  199. 

Nations,  Teutonic,  their  preference  of  liberty  to  equality,  i.  34. 

Necker,  his  dismissal  by  Louis  XVI.,  iii.  132  ;  his  recall,  133  ;  his  History  of 
the  Eevolution,  207  ;  his  opinion  of  the  courtiers  of  the  old  regime,  207, 
208  ;  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the  French  constitution, 
209. 

Nepos,  Julius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  ceding  the  whole  of  Gaul  to  the  Visigoths, 
i.  54. 

Newspapers  of  Paris  between  1789  and  1793,  iii.  152,  note  6. 

Newspapers,  eft'ect  produced  by  the,  of  the  Restoration,  iii.  264  ;  the  Conferva- 
teur,  the  special  organ  of  the  Catholic  monarchical  school,  264,  note  ;  In- 
fluence and  success  of  the  Globe,  265  ;  M.  Thiens'  eight  articles  in  the  Globe, 
265  ;  M.  Guizot's  opinion  of  the  Globe  in  his  Memoirs,  265,  266. 

Nisard,  Napoleon-Desire,  a  writer  of  great  eloquence  and  accuracy,  iii.  361  ;  his 
volume  On  the  Latin  Poets  of  the  Decadence,  and  Abstract  of  the  History 
of  French  Literature,  and  that  History,  361. 

Noailles,  Duke  of,  proposing  the  redemption  of  feudal  rights,  and  the  suppression 
of  personal  services,  iii.  149. 

Nodier,  Charles,  his  account  of  the  use  of  antennae  to  insects,  iii.  275  ;  his  Wf)rk3, 
275. 

Nostradamus,  the  first  historian  of  the  Troubadours,  confirming  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  courts  of  love,  i.  122  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Proven5al  courts,  135. 
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Odoacer,  his  conquest  of  the  eternal  city,  i.  54. 

Oilyssey,  tlie,  its  transmission  from  tlie  Phocoeans  to  the  French  hanls,  i.  47. 

Orleans,  Charles  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  .Agincoiirt,  and 
remaining  a  cajitive  in  England  for  a  period  of  twenty-tive  years,  i.  240  ;  his 
poems  written  in  different  languages,  240  ;  hi.s  .songs  reflecting  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  but  not  the  history  of  his  times,  240-243  ;  his  English  poems  com- 
posed during  liis  captivity  in  England,  243-24.T,  note. 

Orleans,  Louis  d',  his  pamphlet  in  cip)><ysitinn  to  the  accession  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  ii.  14  ;  his  brochure  entitled  Tht  Banquet  of  the  Count  of  Aritt, 
15. 

Dssat,  Armand  d',  Canlin.nl,  his  Lftlers,  ii.  119  ;  his  contributing  to  the  con- 
version of  Henry  IV.,  119  ;  I/inl  Chesterfield  recommending  them  to  his 
son  as  the  most  fit  to  prepare  him  for  public  business,  119,  note  4  ;  his 
services  to  Henrj-  IV.  at  the  Court  of  Sixtus  V.,  119,  120;  Duperon  and 
d'Ossat  presenting  the  King's  i>etition  to  Clement  VIII..  120.  '•  ' 

PaoaXS,  literary,  few  in  the  sixth  century,  i.  82. 

Pamphlet,  appearance  of  a,  The  Ai^parttinn  of  Scarron  to  Mndmne  de  .Vaintenon, 
and  the  reproaches  he  ca.st  up<in  her  concerning  her  amours,  ii.  391  ;  appear- 
ance of  pamphlets  more  or  le.ss  offencling  Louis  XIV.  and  his  Court,  391. 

Pamphleteers,  arguments  of  the,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  11. 

Parallel  clrawn  Wtween  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  2. 

Pari.s,  Pauliu,  his  publication  of  Ai  Jimn/in.i  tie  Garin  le  Lohernin,  i.  148,  note; 
pa-ssage  from  his  Roman  de  Garin,  not  nmcleniised,  154,  note. 

Parliamentary  interdict  on  tlie  my.steries  and  pas<;i<in  plays,  ii.  70. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  his  pursuit  of  nioi-al  and  mental  science,  ii.  135  ;  his  Latin  treatise 
On  Conic  S^ttwii.t  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  135  ;  his  invention  of  a  calculating 
machine,  135  ;  his  treatise  On  the  Ci/r'nitl,  135  ;  cause  of  his  entering  Port- 
KoVal  des  Champ*,  13H,  note  1  ;  his  Lrllrex  /'mrincialrs,  13ti  ;  Ids  defence 
of  Christianity,  13r>,  note  2:  Ma<lame  Perier's  Li/'e  of  I'lusoil,  her  brother, 
139,  140  ;  passages  from  the  frorineinlcs,  141,  142,  note  2  ;  extract  from 
the  ]>ostliumous  volume  of  his  Thmifjhtt!,  143,  144,  notes. 

Paschetiu.s,  KailWrt,  his  Life  of  Adnlhird,  i.  103,  104. 

Pasquier,  Htienne,  his  I^tti-r  to  his  ehlest  son,  Theodore,  i.  312-314,  note; 
commtnts  thereon,  314,  31."»  ;  his  biith,  life,  and  death,  315;  the  part  he 
took  as  a  man  of  letters,  315  ;  his  volume  of  lUcherche^  dc  la  Fmnce,  316  ; 
his  r<'vifws  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  age,  316  ;  his  La  Jeiinesse  de 
PiLtqiii^r,  31 H;  his  influence  upon  the  language  hanlly  inferior  to  that  of 
Malherlie,  316. 

Pa.sqiiier,  Nicolas,  his  description  of  his  father's  deathbed,  i.  31^,  note  2;  hU 
lyilrr*,  318  ;  his  treatise  on  the  e<lucation  of  the  young,  under  the  title  of 
j>  GenlUhftmrne,  318-321,  notes. 

Paul,  his  //i.tt-iri/  of  the  Lombards,  i.  97  ;  his  continuation  of  the  Abstract  of 
Euterpiii.s,  97. 

Pauliniis,  his  correspondence  with  Ausonius,  i.  73. 

Peirault,  Chirle.s,  his  Ill»i,lri..ii.s  Mm  of  the  Aije  of  Louit  XTV.,  ii.  363  ;  his 
I'andtel  hrlireen  the  A»cintt»  mid  the  Modems,  363  ;  his  Fairtf  Tale^,  363. 

Philip  the  Fair,  ids  iiiflueiire  over  tlie  Poik-,  the  poets,  and  philo.sojihers,  i.  182  ; 
ids  jtatronage  of  the  drama,  232. 

Philoxopliy.  the,  of  Moiite>.'|Uieu,  Voltaire,  and  Rous.«eau,  clearly  exemplified  In 
the  |vditical  and  e>'oiiomi<'al  maxims  of  its  pioneers,  iii.  23. 

Philosojdiy  of  religion  and  morals,  movement  towards  a  definite,  at  the  done  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  126  ;  origin  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  iii.  24. 

PhiloMphy,  the  scene  of  struggle  lietween  the  old  and  new  ideas,  iii.  262,  263. 

Philosophers,  the,  of  the  eighteenth  cinturj',  the  pioneers  of  national  emancip** 
tion.  iii.  127,  12S. 

Phno.-ra,  it«  foundation,  i.  45. 

Physics  comiiarcd  with  metaphysics,  iii.  86. 
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Pibrac,  Guy  de,  his  influence  on  his  generation,  i.  311,  note  1  ;  description  of  his 
Quatrains,  311. 

Piron,  his  knowledge  of  Voltaire's  weak  points,  iii.  71  ;  his  noted  bons-niots,  71 ; 
his  comedy  the  Melroinanie,  71. 

Pisan,  Christine  de,  her  panegyric  upon  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  entitled,  Lcs 
Faits  cl  bonnes  Mcears  dii  sa(/c  Roi  Cliarlcs  V.,  i.  218,  219. 

Plays  of  the  sixteenth  century,  character  of  tlie,  ii,  74. 

Pleiade,  signification  of  tlie  word,  ii.  34,  note  1  ;  change  made  in  French  versifica- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  si.xteenth  century  by  the  poets  of  the,  35. 

Poem,  a  curious  fragment  of  a,  in  the  Basque  language,  relating  to  a  stand  made 
against  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  i.  43. 

Poetry,  bardic,  of  Britain,  compared  with  that  of  Brittany,  i.  40. 

Poetry,  Druidic,  never  committed  to  writing,  i.  37. 

Poetrj-,  Greek,  inatation  of  the,  by  the  Latins,  the  French,  and  the  Englisli,  i.  46. 

rc]'*'"al  libeity  and  power  re'.^aJea  as  the  sacred  monopoly  of  a  privileged  class 
in  tue  si.Meenth  century,  i.  263. 

Pompignan,  Marquis  de,  his  speech  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  against  the 
tendencies  of  tiie  innovating  philosophy  of  the  age,  iii.  67  ;  Voltaire's  satires 
against  him,  67  ;  his  Sacred.  I'uons,  67  ;  his  Ode  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  67,  08  ;  his  translation  into  French  of  the  Universal 
Prayer  of  Pope,  68. 

Ponsard,  his  Lucrlce,  a  classical  tragedy,  iii.  427. 

Pope  contrasted  with  Dryden,  ii.  303,  notes. 

Port-Royal,  literary  war  of,  against  the  society  of  Jesus,  ii.  138  ;  its  being  the 
focus  of  the  scientific  school  of  religious  philosophy,  138  ;  the  school  of 
the  Port-Royalists  not  yet  extinct,  iii.  19. 

Poseidonius,  his  story  of  Lucern,  King  of  the  Arverni^ins,  i.  39. 

Pot,  his  speech  in  Parliament,  i.  267. 

Press,  laws  enacted  in  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  the,  ii.  389 

Press,  periodical,  contrasts  of  the  leailing  men  of  the  epoch  in  the,  iii.  263. 

Primat,  the  monk,  his  Translation  of  the  old  Latin  Chronicles,  i.  205,  note  1 ;  a 
passage  of  them,  205,  note  2. 

Printing,  the  art  of,  restoring  the  rich  treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
i.  261  ;  its  results  upon  the  literary  and  political  progress  of  France,  262. 

Proces-Verbaux,  the,  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  iii.  119. 

Progre.-s,  intellectual,  cause  of  the  dearth  of,  in  France  during  the  Consulate  and 
the  First  Empire,  iii.  259,  note. 

Prose,  the  four  principal  literary  genres  of,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  247. 

Provence,  how  it  passed  from  Aragon  into  the  hands  of  the  C.ipets,  i.  107  ;  its 
being  the  focus  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  langue  d'oc,  ]11,  112  ;  tlie  art 
of  poetry  one  of  the  fashionable  accomplishments  of  the  time  in  Piovence, 
116,  note  4  ;  an  evening's  entertainment  in  the  castle  of  one  of  the  wealth j' 
hosts  in,  119,  120. 

Proven9al  models,  influence  of  the,  over  the  literature  of  northern  France,  i.  113. 

Publication,  the,  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  requiring  the  permission  of  the  chan- 
cellor, ii.  389. 

Public  safetv,  the  committee  of,  being  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  wars, 
iii.  IQO'. 

Pyat,  Felix,  his  Ango,  iii.  426. 

Pytheas,  his  travels  towards  the  frozen  ocean,  i.  49  ;  his  fables,  the  means  of 
inspiring  many  a  legend  in  succee<ling  ages,  49. 

QUAl  DES  Okfkvres,  characteri-stics  of  the  frequenters  of  the,  ii.  24. 

Quesnay,  his  work  On  Political  Economy,  iii.  41  ;  his  school  considering  the  tiller 

of  the  ground  as  the  principal  column  of  the  social  edifice,  41. 
Quinault,  the  father  of  the  French  Opera,  ii.  306  ;  his  fame  as  a  dramatist,  306  ; 

his  A  ndronui.que,  306  ;  his  Atys,  306  ;  his  founding,  with  his  friend  LuUi, 

the  Academic  royale  de  Musique,  306  ;  noblemen  and  ladies  of  noble  birth 

singing  at  the  representations  of  the  said  Academy,  307. 
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Raban,  liis  Suzftlf,  iii.  373. 

iJabelais,  monk  ami  jiliysii-ian,  ainl  the  greatest  satirist  of  his  age,  i.  281  ;  on  what 
his  fame  rests,  2S1  ;  liis  style  of  writing,  2S2  ;  Ra>>elais  contrasted  with 
Marot,  Estienne,  and  Dolet,  2S3  ;  liis  enemies  and  ix-rsecutors,  283,  284  ; 
his  friends  and  jirotectoi-s,  284  ;  apjiearance  of  his  thinl  book  of  Ptnttnfjrucl, 
284  ;  its  effect  on  the  Sorhonists,  284-28o.  notes  ;  tlie  characteristic  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  Renaissance  conspicuous  ihronghout  the  works  of  RaWlais, 
286  ;  a  specimen  of  his  writing,  286  ;  his  learning,  sound  judgment  on  all 
questions  of  education,  287  ;  his  etlucntional  system  contnisted  witli  tiiat  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  237,  283  ;  Gargantua's  one  day's  occupations,  288-2P0 ;  his 
prologue  to  Gargantua,  29<>,  291  ;  reseniMance  between  Socrates  and 
Ral>elais,  291,  292  ;  his  revenge  on  the  munlerers  of  liis  frii-ml  Etienne 
Dolet,  li93  ;  his  description  0/  the  furred  Lair-aiLs,  293  ;  Swift,  when 
writing  Gulliver  not  nnacquainte«l  with  Rabelais,  294  ;  RnWlais  the  grandest 
pio<liict  of  that  rcvive<l  spint  of  French  satirical  philosophy  whicli  had 
already  given  to  the  world  the  author  of  Patheliii,  295  ;  Rabelais  coinjiared 
with  Calvin,  334. 

Rocan,  his  Life  of  MaUirrbf,  ii.  64.  note  2  ;  particulars  of  Racan,  64  ;  his  Lcs 
Brnjerimt,  65,  notes  ;  foundation  of  his  fame,  66  ;  his  de<lication  of  Z« 
H^ryn'M  to  Honore  d'Urfc  the  prose-roniancist  ami  literary  reformer,  66, 
67  ;  his  jiastoral  n-mance  I'Anlric,  67,  note  ;  his  native  country  le  Foi-ez  the 
scene  of  his  storj',  68,  69. 

Racine,  Jean,  his  genius  of  a  higher  onler  than  Boileau's,  ii.  277  ;  Boileau's 
mediation  lietween  Racine  and  his  friends  at  Port-Royal,  278  ;  his  series  of 
CnutiqufS  SjtirittvJn,  27S  ;  his  «lispositioii,  279  ;  his  love  for  the  ber»uties  of 
nature,  279  ;  his  tir-.t  drama  the  Tliebrii'/r,  279  ;  his  trageily  vllrj-nndrf, 
279,  280  ;  his  Andromachr,  280  ;  Orestes'  arguments  use<l  witli  his  friend 
I*yla«leM,  281,  note  ;  a  resume  of  Andromathr,  281  ;  his  Anilrmitiu-he  con- 
sidereil  the  most  Shakesjiearian  of  all  his  tr.igeilies,  282,  note  ;  his  fari;e 
Lra  Flaidfum,  283-285  ;  his  JiriUnnnam,  286-288,  notes ;  his  Hftfnice 
undertaken  at  the  suagestion  of  Henrietta  of  Englaml,  288  ;  his  Bajnzet, 
2"<8,  289;  his  Mithridnt.;  2^9-291  ;  his  tragedy  I'hedr",  292,  293,  note  2  ; 
his  withilrawal  from  the  stage,  293  ;  his  being  ajijioiiited  historiognipher  to 
Louis  XIV.,  293;  his  alwtract  of  tlie  llitUnry  of  I'l/rt - nutjnl ,  293;  his 
Esther  acted  before  the  king,  293-295,  notes ;  iiis  nia.sterpiecc  Athalie, 
295-297  ;  an  extract  of  AUm/ir,  297-300,  notes  ;  his  Memoir  to  the  kinif 
for  asocial  reform  in  F'rance,  300  ;  the  king's  refusal,  30ii  ;  cau.se  of  Racine's 
death,  300,  301  ;  f.'lassific.ition  «f  his  dramatic  works,  301  ;  a  survey  of  hU 
pnvluftions,  3  2-304  ;  his  tmge«lips  a  faithful  reppKluction  of  the  court 
of  F^iuis  .\IV'.,  305  ;  his  cieatioii  and  perfection  of  French  trage<l)r  and 
oonie<ly,  305. 

lUrine,  I/'iiis,  his  Snrrnl  fkUn,  iii.  20  ;  his  didactic  piei-es  Oil  Ornre  and 
Itfliijinii,  20  ;  his  nttein}it  to  tmnslntc  Milton's  Paradisf  I.nsi,  20  ;  his 
German  schrilanthip,  20  ;   Ins  Lifi"  of  hin  F'llher,  21. 

Ilaiinbnud,  his  roupbts  folbiwi-il  )>y  a  rohinM-ntnry  in  prose,  i.  13  > 

!.'iiiiii'>iid,  the  I'niveiii'al  nolili-man,  his  adventures  in  the  legend  ol  i  iys^<H,  i.  47. 

KiiiioimpI,  his  Tfioptnrx,  iii.  23<>,  23). 

K.iiiilxiuilli-t,  Mnr«|uiM-  lie,  her  l';ii'i.tian  lU'utiiunn,  ii.  150  ;  her  fuvouritrs,  ]51  ; 
her  <ielf-i«ncritl«e,  152. 

Ramee,  Pierre  In,  his  endeavour  to  do  in  the  scientific  world  what  I.utlier  ami 
rnlvln  did  in  the  religinus,  i.  3t:l  ;  his  numerous  works,  325  ;  bis  fuuuilin^ 
a  i-hnir  of  nintliematics  at  the  r'<>!le'.;t'  l.'oynl,  325. 

l:  ■■         •   •  .     1    ]:jrt^  „„,^ 

I  ince  .iM<r  the  death  of  lymis   XIV.,  an^l   altering 

; ,  •  r.Tv   .1.1  «.« 1 .1  fiiinnU,  iir.  1. 

R<f">nn.ition,  Germany  '  •  i^iwerlul  champion  an<l  bulwark 

of  the,  i.  329  ;  the  i  .■  gunmiitreing  the  fn-e  exercise  of 

the  n-fom'.eil  leligion.  3.;j  ,  i  \jh<  '.  .ti>>it>i>l  a  natir>nal  connt-il  at  P.issv.  332  ; 

Laine,  the  General  of  the  Je«iiit->,  his  I'Mtestation  against  the  council,  333. 
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Reguard,  liis  Jonenr,  ii.  246  ;  his  Legatairc,  246  ;  tlie  position  he  occupied  aftei 
Molit're's  death,  246. 

ftegnier,  Mathuriii,  liis  satires,  ii.  61  ;  his  satii'e  against  Malherbe  written  to  his 
friend  K;ipin,  61,  62,  notes. 

Keini,  Piiilipjie  de,  theTreneli  Justinian  and  cluinipion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  i. 
207  ;  his  book  des  Couliimcs  et  Usa<jcs  de  Beauioisis,  207  ;  his  poetical 
works,  20S,  note  2. 

Renaissance,  French,  causes  of  the,  i.  259,  260;  the  French  Renaissance  con- 
trasted with  that  in  England,  264  ;  agencies  and  leaders  of  tlie  reinstated 
intellect  of  France,  265  ;  reasons  for  the  general  adoption  by  learned  ii<en  of 
the  Latin  language,  in  tlie  period  of  tlie,  370  ;  literary  results  of  the,  in 
France,  ii.  33  ;  change  of  character  and  spirit  of  tlie,  in  the  si.xteenth 
century,  70. 

Renaissance,  Italian,  inauguration  of  the,  by  Petrarch,  i.  266  ;  the  Popes 
Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X.  bringing  it  to  completion  by  their  ])olished  taste 
and  eiicour.igenient,  266  ;  Italian  intellects  in  the  filteenth  century,  266  ; 
Italy  showing  France  the  path  to  victories  more  glorious  and  complete  than 
the  victory  of  arms,  267. 

Reports  an<l  letters,  the,  of  the  various  intendants  of  the  ancient  regime,  iii.  118, 
note  2. 

Restoration,  literary  school  of  the,  iii.  278. 

Result  of  the  liberty  of  writing  and  speaking  without  fear  of  suppression,  iii.  -31. 

Retz,  Canlinal  de,  his  character,  ii.  256  ;  his  intrigues,  256  ;  his  fickleness  in 
politics,  257  ;  his  escape  from  prison,  258  ;  his  description  of  the  character 
of  Richelieu,  258,  259,  note  ;  Voltaire's  opinion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the. 
Cardinal,  258. 

Revolution,  tiie,  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  the  heroic  offspring  of  a  vast  exercise  of 
will,  i.  262  ;  the  art  of  printing  promoting  it,  262,  note  ;  the  revolt  against 
the  darkness  of  tlie  Jliddle  Ages  beginning  on  classical  .soil,  265  ;  causes  of 
the  social  revolution  in  France  in  1789,  iii.  1,  2  ;  the  progress  of  the, 
marked  by  a  great  intellectual  and  literary  activity,  127  ;  party  feeling  during 
the,  190  ;  vitality  of  the,  431. 

Reynie,  la,  his  letter  to  the  chancellor,  ii.  389. 

Rhine,  the  western  banks  of  the,  as  far  as  Sedan  called  upper  and  lower  Germany, 
i.  27. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  character,  ii.  175  ;  by  what  means  he  brought  to  an  end 
the  religious  wars,  175  ;  his  statesmanship,  176  ;  his  deathbed,  177  ;  his 
pamphlet  A  Defence  of  the  Chief  Points  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against  a  letter 
of  four  Protestant  ministers  of  Charente,  177  ;  his  Instruction  of  a  Christian, 
177  ;  his  tragi-comedy  Mirame,  177,  178  ;  his  Memoirs,  a  history  of  Louis 
XIV.,  178,  note;  \n&  Political  Testament,  179,  note  1;  l;is  patronage  of 
literature,  179  ;  his  defence  of  the  comedian.'-  before  the  kiiicf,  179  ;  his 
application  to  the  Academy  to  condemn  the  Cid  of  Corneille,  182. 

Rivalry  and  jealonsj'  between  tlie  Frenchmen  of  the  north  anil  the  south,  i.  105. 

Rivarol,  his  newspaper,  Les  Actes  des  Apotres  in  the  interest  of  the  monarchy,  iii. 
153  ;  his  fellow-labourers,  153. 

Rivault,  David,  his  plan  for  an  Academy  and  the  introduction  of  the  same  in  the 
court,  ii.  180. 

Rochefoucauld,  duke  of,  his  influene-e  upon  his  fellow  countrymen  in  succeeding 
ages,  ii.  251  ;  Madame  de  Sevigne's  testimony  to  la  Rochefoucauld's  moral 
greatness  in  misfortune,  252  ;  his  championship  of  the  party  of  the  Fronde, 
252  ;  his  Memoirs  of  the  lleciency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  253  ;  his  Moral 
Maxims,  253  ;  his  literary  style,  253  ;  specimen.?  of  his  Moral  Maxims,  254, 
255  ;  opinion  of  a  contemporary  of  him,  255,  256,  note. 

Rochejaquelein,  Henry  de  In,  his  address  to  his  peasant  soldiers  in  the  Vendee, 
iii.  221. 

RobespieiTe,  Maximilien  Isidore  de,  his  birth,  iii.  178;  his  education,  179;  his 
career,  179  ;  his  meniber.shin  at  Arras  of  a  singing  society,  179  :  his  essay 
Oil  the  Oriijin  of  the  Opinion  which  extends  to  all  the  Members  of  a  Familf 
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a  Tpad  of  Ou  Dis^ace  iJiat  atUuh^:^  to  a  Criminal,  179  ;  liis  eulogy  On 
(rrt-sst^,  jroposetl  by  the  Acaileiiiy  of  Aiiiiens,  179;  liis  verses,  179;  liis 
advocacy  of  tlie  deniocnitic  priiu-iples  of  J.  J.  llousseau,  179  ;  liis  imitation 
of  lioiuiseau's  style,  179;  his  literary  merits,  180;  impressiou  of  liis  first 
address  in  the  States-Geueral,  ISO  ;  a  fragment  of  his  sj>eech  delivered  three 
days  betore  his  death,  lt)l. 

Roland,  Madame  de,  her  descriptions  of  the  Giit>ndists,  iii.  172-174,  note  1  ;  her 
Meiniiirs,  174  ;  her  husband  a  member  of  tlie  Girondist  miiiistiy,  174  ;  her 
qualities,  174  ;  remarks  of  Lc  Monitenr  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  175  ; 
deatli  of  the  twenty-one  Girondist  leaders,  175  ;  suicide  of  M.  Kolaml,  175  ; 
Madame  Roland's  wunls  a  few  houi-s  before  her  death,  175;  her  bearini: 
towards  the  close  of  her  life.  1 7(5,  note  1 ;  her  Memoirs  and  Corresjiondcnie,  177. 

UoUiii,  Charles,  his  edition  of  the  fiuUitutn  of  Quintiliaii,  iii.  20  ;  his  treatise  On 
iHutiits,  2ti  ;  his  AncifHt  Histonj,  20  ;  his  HiMorij  of  Jit/nte,  20  ;  Racine 
on  his  deatli)>e>l  committing  the  eilucatiou  of  his  son  Louis  to  UoUiii,  20. 

Romances,  Engiisli,  eirly,  relating:  to  Ciiarlemagne.  i.  145,  ]iote. 

Roman  des  l.nhrrains,  tiie,  the  Ixuraiuers  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  epic  on 
feudal  so<iety,  i.   148. 

Jioman  de  Jknftrt,  the,  an  anonymous  epic  satire  on  feudal  society,  i.  169,  170  ; 
the  aiioln<;ue  of  the  fox  and  his  companions  being  adde<l  from  time  to  time 
until  It  furiiie<l  n  t;igautic  story  of  twenty-four  thuu.saud  verses,  171,  note  ; 
its  authunthip,  171. 

RoDsard,  Pierre  de,  his  declamation,  ii.  36,  note  2  ;  his  leadership  of  the  seven 
poets,  knoWTJ  as  the  Pleiade,  40;  his  debut  in  Ins  L<s  qiuitre  pri-nt  ii-rs 
LicT'-s  dU.*  Odes  de  P.  de  Honnard,  J'andi>mois ;  cnsanhle  son  Jioaitje, 
4'i,  41  ;  his  Oiie.i  and  liis  Anviurs,  41  ;  his  present  from  the  Academy  of 
Jeiix  rtoraux,  42  ;  Queen  £iiz-il>eth's  ]>resent  t<>  him,  i'l  ;  Montai-.'ue'ii 
declaration,  42;  Kon>aid's  epita[ih  of  liabeiais,  -15;  what  K<Misard  really 
wa.%  43-45  ;  his  sonnet  To  I'onlns  de  Ti/ard,  -15,  note  2  ;  his  Fulnlrliuiime 
Voymje  d'  H  rreucil,  46,  47,  note;  his  jioem  To  Ctiaiianilra,  47,  48,  note  1  ; 
liis  four  lK>oks  of  the  great  epic  poem  The  Frauciade,  48,  iiote.s  2,  3  ;  his 
Erb'tjucs,  in  which  the  fin*t  sheplierd  sjieaks  of  Queen  Elizalwth  and  of  .Mary 
Stuart,  49  ;  his  kecpiii;^  an  eye  on  the  main  chance,  50,  lA  ;  iniitat«>i's  of 
Hon^a^l,  52,  note  '1  ;   Malherlie  contriLstC"!  with  Uousard,  54,  55. 

Root*,  Greek,  found  in  the  Provencal  dialect,  i.  47. 

Rouclier,  his  poem  Tlu  Months,  iii.  101  ;  his  letter  from  St.  Lazare  to  his  wife 
ami  children,  iii.  161,  note  4. 

Roa«H.MU.  Jean-Bapti»te,  the  connecting  link  between  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIV. 

1  \i  of  the  Kevolutioii,  iii.  -1  ;   his  Satire,  4  ;   iiis  character.  4  ;   his 

1  of  lieing  the  author  of  several  couplets  a;,'aiiLst  the  habituis  of  a 

. :!   I- house,  5  ;   iiis  e]iita]>h.  5,  note  2  ;  nature  of  his  iM>etry,  C  ;  his 

Ffiiifrmn  agnimtt  Fontenelle,  7,  note  1. 

Rousseau,  .rean-Jacque<*,  his  .Sncinl  Contnirl,  iii.  36,  37  ;  his  judgment  on  the 
King  of  Pnifciia,  53  ;  Voltaire's  reply  fn>iii  Berlin.  53,  note  ;  lii.s  )Misitiuii 
as  a  s(M-ial  innovntxr  ami  refonner,  90  ;  the  effect  ol  hin  iliivct  np|>eal  to 
naturid  conditions  uj>on  the  artitirial  society  of  the  age,  90.  91  ;  Iiih  .\'  •  " 
llelohw,  91  ;  his  Kmilr,  91  ;  his  iiiHiiciKe  ii)">li  the  lasliioiiable  woi ;  . 
hi«  birth,  93  ;  his  pliilnsophy,  9:t  ;  Ins  own  ('onfefnioiis,  94,  95  ;  b  s  ;:  .■. 
on  the  (pie-ition.  J/iu  the  re-rxtnhlifhtnent  of  Sci^nrf  ami  Art*  rmih  li.uh  1  In 
retul'-r  Morahviore  pare  I  95-97,  not>'s  ;  hisdlHcoiirne  on  ll'hni  />  I'n-  nji'im 
of  thf  inrquaiilti  nnmnffi't  nw.n,  and  i<  it  nulhurixed  by  milnntl  liiu'  I  '.'7  ; 
his  opem  l.f  Jjrrin  da  I'illnne  plavnl  nt  Court,  9S  ;  his  nrlicle  in  iJiderol'j 
/■  '       '  /i/T  on  Poli'i      '   !'  /..///TsloirAleliilMrt,   '.)H  ;    hi» 

'   the  Moi  -.1   of  his    Finite   1>>   tlie    Paris 

1 :,  ys  ;  his   111.    .  .      -'  ;   Ins   re<  ••ptioii   in   I'aii*.  1'9  ; 

his  meeting  with  Dsvitl  Htiino  and  H<>ricc  \Val|i<>le,  99  ;  his  return  with 
Diime  to  Kiiglauil,  99  ;  liix  ntirel  life  nt  C'hiswick,  99  ;  Iiim  letter  to  Mfldamt 
df  Hoiifflers.  )tiO  ;  the  Jirst  Kix  UoiV.*  of  his  '. '<i»/'<  «*'»'"'  vfitten  at  \V™ai"n, 
in  Derbyshire,  100,   note  1  ;  his  <|uanel  with   liume,  100,  note  2;  his  de- 
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paiiure  for  Amiens,  101  ;  his  flisrontent  with  the  role  of  Paris-aii  gentloinar., 
101  ;  his  Consideratiovs  on  the  dovernment  of  Poland,  102  ;  his  Din/of/ues, 
102;  liis  J<'everics,  102  ;  liis  aversion  to  mere  conventionalism,  102;  his 
SocUd  Contract,  105-107  ;  result  of  the  lessons  of  the  Social  Contract  in 
France,  107,  note  ;"  influence  of  his  EmiJe  upon  the  national  cilucation  of 
France,  108,  note  ;  his  treatment  of  the  education  of  f,'irls,  108  ;  his  heing 
the  master  of  a  school  in  literature  as  well  as  in  politics  and  society,  110, 

in. 

Royer-Coliard,  his  nomination  by  Napoleon  to  the  Cliair  of  Philosophy,  iii. 
254  ;  his  Translation  of  Reid's  work  into  French,  255  ;  Avliat  Napoleon 
thought  of  him,  256. 

Rutebeuf,  liis  Fcddiaux,  war-songs,  pious  legends,  panegyrics,  i.  187,  188  ;  tho 
monks  teacliing  him  to  sing  and  to  ]!lay,  189  ;  his  self-depreciation,  189, 
note  ;  his  hatred  of  the  monks,  190  ;  his  satirical  verses  bearing  the  name  of 
Dits,  190,  note  ;  his  holding  himself  np  as  a  warning  to  others,  190,  191, 
note  ;  his  miracle  of  Theophile,  recording  the  hitter's  apostasy  and  recanta- 
tion, 225,  226,  note. 


Sage,  le,  a  satirical  dramatist  of  great  power,  iii.  11  :  his  TJiC  Devil  wi  two  Sticks, 
12  ;  his  Gil  Bias  de  Santillanc,  11,  12  ;  his  style,  12  ;  Charles  Nodier's 
opinion  of  him,  12  ;  his  satire  against  Voltaire,  13,  note  ;  charges  of  ])lagiar- 
ism  against  him,  13  ;  description  of  Gil  Bins,  14-18  ;  Gil  Bias,  the  drama 
of  human  life,  18  ;  Joseph  Spence's  description  of  le  Sage's  house  in  Paris, 
19,  note;  his  farces,  parodies,  and  opera-comiques  for  the  minor  theatres, 
19. 

Saint- Eulalia,  the  Song  of,  one  of  the  earliest  fragments  of  the  popular  poetrj-, 
i.  101,  note  2. 

Saiut-Evi  emend,  Charles  de,  his  Satirical  Letter  to  the  Dnlce  of  Criqui  about  the 
Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  ii.  357  ;  his  flight  from  his  native  country,  357  ;  his 
residence  in  England,  358 ;  his  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  358  ;  his 
Parallel  between  I'urenne  and  Conde,  358  ;  his  lleflcctioiis  on  the  varied 
genius  of  the  Jioman  people,  358  ;  his  Observations  mi  Sallust  and  Tacitus, 

358  ;  his  discourse  On  Belles  Lettres,  358. 

Saint-Karo,  a  life  of,  wiittesi  in  the  lingua  romana  rustica,  or  in  the  popular  form 

of  speech  in  the  seventeenth  century,  i.  103. 
Saint-Gelais,  Mellin  de,  opposing  Ronsard  and  his  school,  ii.  51  ;  his  preference 

for  the  style  of  Marot,  51  ;  reconciliation  between  him  and  Ronsard,  51,  52, 

note  1. 
Saint-Just,  his  personal    appear.ance,   iii.    183  ;   his  essay  On  the  spirit  of  the 

Revolution,  183  ;  his  speeches  in  the  Convention,  183. 
Saint- Lainbert,  JIarquis  de,  his  descriptive  poem  on  The  Seasons,  iii.  83  ;  hid 

Fables,  83. 
Saint-Pierre,   Beniardin  de,  his  vicissitudes  in  life,  iii.  41  ;  his  Avorks,  42  ;   his 

success  in  depicting  nature,  42  ;  his  plans,  42. 
Saint-Simon,  his  Memoirs,  embracing  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 

ii.  359  ;  his  alliance  with  tlie  reforming  party  at  tlie  court  of  Louis  XIV., 

359  ;  his  advice  in  Philip  the  Regent's  council,  359,  3G0  ;  his  opposition  to 
the  Regent's  desire  to  readmit  the  expatriated  Protestants,  360  ;  his  style, 

360  ;    his   ])ride,   361  ;  his  lack   of  discernment    and  jutlgment,   301  ;  hi); 
ojiinion  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Maiiitenon,  361,  362. 

Saint-Surin,  ]\!.adauie  de,  her  Opinion  and  Love,  iii.  372. 

Sainte-Reuve,  his  History  of  Tort-ltoyal,  iii.  321  ;  his  description  of  the  Cenacle, 
the  ]>oel's  club,  323  :  liis  Elegiac  J'i>r.m-s,  under  tlie  pseudonyms  of  Joseph 
Delorme,  340  ;  his  /fislnricai  and  Critical  Sketch  of  French  Poetry  in  the 
Si.rt-'cn'.h  fynfnry,  354  ;  his  being  considereil  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  new 
literature  of  I'Vam-e,  356  ;  liis  lileiaiy  and  contemporary  Portraits,  357  ;  his 
Causcricsdii  Lnndi,  357;  tlic  ]>ai!is  he  took  t"  jiroducc  tliesc  Canserics, 
357,  358,  note  1  ;  his  biographer's  remari's  on  him,  358,  359  ;  St.  Reuve'» 
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attacks  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Rrriu  Suisse,  359,  notes  ;  Iiis  IlisUyry 
of  I'orl-Iloyal,  300  ;  liis  uoiuination  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Empire,  360. 

Saintt'-llaure,  lienoit  de,  liis  verses  in  tlie  Hainan  tie  Trole,  i.  137,  note  ;  hit 
Jlislirirt  dcs  dues  de  Sormandie,  162. 

Sales,  Fi.iii^ois  ile,  his  success  in  opposing  the  spreail  of  Protestantism  in  Savoy, 
ii.  \'1'J,  note  2  ;  iiis  leltc-r  to  the  Arulibishop  of  Bour^res  on  tlie  true  mode 
of  preucjJiin^,  129  ;  his  niissinn  from  the  Pope  to  convert  Tlieodure  de  Beza 

*  in  Geneva,  130  ;  Ids  deol.ir.itioii  of  attcniptiM;^  tlie  conversion  of  James  I.  of 
En;;land,  13"  ;  his  lidrmlaction  a  la  vie  derate,  13')  ;  his  I'liilolher,  ou  traiU 
<U  liiiiiourdc  Dicu,  131  ;  !iis  Sermons,  iMlrrs,  131  ;  his  Standanl  nf  tht 
Crcjm,  131  ;  a  tew  p;iss.iges  from  his  liUroduction  on  'J'nie  Fi'ietidsliipa^ 
131,  132,  note  2;  his  'J'niifr  sur  ramoiir  dc  Dirn,  131  ;  his  corresiKMidence 
witli  .M.a>Iame  de  Ciwnlal,  133  ;   Bossiiefs  re]iroacli  of  de  Sales,  133. 

S.uviuii,  liis  attacks  of  tlie  coirii]itious  of  the  Christian  community,  i.  76  ;  his 
o]iini<in  of  the  Teutonic  iuvudei's,  76. 

Sand,  (»eor;,'e,  Aurore  Dupin,  contrasted  with  Balzac,  iii.  3?1  ;  her  dispositions, 
3sl  ;  tlie  idealistic  tendency  of  her  jjenius,  3S2  ;  her  descent,  3S2  ;  her 
father  and  ititimute  friend  of  J.  J.  lionsseau,  3&2  ;  lier  autolii<igraj)iiy,  382, 
note  ;  her  Indiunn,  3>2  ;  her  I'alenline,  383  ;  her  style,  383  ;  iier  Lelia, 
383  ;  iier  Mauprat,  3.S  i  ;  her  Le  Peche  dc  M.  Antinne,  3S3  ;  iier  series  of 
postoi-al  novels,  384  ;  \ivr  Jean  de  la  Jioche,  381  ;  her  contrihution  ot'  tales 
to  tlie  Ji'  rue  dcs  deux  Mondes,  38-1. 

Sarasin,  his  Dnlol  vaincu  nu  la  JJr/nite  de$  b<nUs-rim/s,  ii.  105. 

Satire  liecomin^  th-j  favourite  method  of  att^ckin^  ^rave  and  undisputed  evils  iu 
the  thirteentli  century,  i.  lOii  ;  tlie  Ciiiin-li  setting  the  e.Taiii)ile  of  tliis  new 
ij»e«.-ie«)  (if  warfare,  17'l  ;  f!ee-thonj;lit  iK'gettin;^  lij^lit-hearted  8;itiie,  wiiich  is 
at  the  root  of  French  character,  274  ;  the  satire  of  the  .Middle  .\;;es  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  torrent  of  raillery  of  the  sixteenth  century,  275. 

Sauriii,  J.'ii-<|iiefi,the  most  el(M|ucnt  <>f  all  the  Protestant  pulpit  orators,  3S3,  note; 
his  acceptance  of  the  i-harge  of  the  Protestant  church  in  i^iondon,  3S3  ;  his 
vis.t  to  the  Hague,  384  ;  its  results,  3S4  ;  his  five  volumes  of  Sermons,  384. 

Scanv>ii,  p:iul,  the  inaii^iiniiioii  of  French  Inirles<pie,  ii.  238  ;  his  Tyiilton,  238  ; 
his  /iijnuin  comiqiie  desciiliiug  the  adventures  of  a  company  o|  strolling 
pl.iver-.,  238  ;  his  deMiijition  of  hirnselt  in  one  of  his  lettti-s,  239,  240  ;  his 
jMrlilion  in  verse  to  tlie  ipieeii  for  support,  241  ;  his  mrtiTi;i;;e  witii  Fnwi(;oi8e 
d'Aiil.igne,  241  ;  hit  comedy  in  verse,  VlhrUier  ridicule,  212;  his  Jjon 
Jiifhl  d' ArmHiit  considered  his  best  plav,  242  ;  his  epitaph  written  by 
liim-elf.  242,  note. 

School,  iMuioral,  influence  of  the  works  of  the,  ujion  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet'i 
impressive  mind,  ii.  140. 

Sciiool,  romantic,  French,  asserting   its  claims  to  recognition  and  approval,  iii. 
3 -.3. 
i-ticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  jealousy  of  the,  ii.  1. 

^  y,  ,\Ia.leiiioiselIe  ile,  her  Ic  (Jraiul  Cyrtis  anil  Cle'lic,  ii.  151  ;  her  .Saturday 

iUcrptions,  161  ;  her  reply  to  Coiirart's  Miwlrigal,  102  ;  Dr.  Lister's  impres- 
Mi;iis  of  a  visit  to  her,  103,  iicte  2. 

Scuilery,  (teorge  de,  his  Tomb  of  TUfOfihile,  ii.  242  ;  its  preface,  242  ;  his  Ayv- 
dttiHoa  and  Ltjilui.i,  •J4.3  ;  its  preface,  24:i  ;  his  I'oiiuuly  uf  tif  ('•nhdians, 
243  ;  a  (ew  passages  Irom  the  latter,  143  ;  his  rivalry  witli  <  oiMcille,  215; 
his  trage«ly,  Ibrohim,  or  the  illun/rimts  iSivJiaw,  2l5  ;  his  Anniuius,  246  ; 
his  epu:  |«H'm  Al'irir,  <'edicate4l  to  Christina  of  Sweden,  2 1.'!  ;  his  reply  tc 
her  leipieot,  24.'». 

Sculptors,  Oreek,  working  u|)on  the  lias-reliefs  of  Gallic  monuments,  i.  40. 

Senlis,  Niili  '  ■     '      '  ■     1  ■  •   ■      1   •- t-nt  commencing  with  the  Trojan  w.nr,  i. 

2')'i  ;   I'  '    the  gradual  abantloument  of  |>oetry  a» 

the  IIH'  '•,   note 

Bererity  <>(  <  'oiiM-rt  agaiiisi  nut  mdy  tlic  printet*  and  [tubluhera  but  olao  the  inert 
wrilem  of  lilxU  and  lutlires.  ii.  390. 
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Sevigne,  Jladaine  de,  her  devotions,  ii.  158  ;  her  Letters,  159,  IGO,  notes  ;  hel 
hatred  of  the  Huguenots,  3G7. 

Sidoiiius  Apolliiiaris,  his  Panegyric  \\\  verse  before  tlie  Roman  Seuate  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Avitus,  i.  77  ;  his  Letter  to  Mamerlius,  77  ;  liis 
influence  ovci-  Eric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  78  ;  his  Letter  to  Eripluus,  78. 

Sieyes,  I'Abbc,  role  of,  during  the  t'rench  Revolution,  iii.  144  ;  his  pamphlet  on 
the  question  What  is  the  Third  E-^tate  M44  ;  his  ]>roposal  in  the  A.ssemblj' 
on  the  15th  of  June  1789,  146  ;  liis  treatise  On  Privilege,  146,  147. 

Sirvente,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  128.  • 

Society,  French,  condition  of,  in  the  reigns  of  the  three  Louises,  ii.  194, 195  ;  its 
condition  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  iii.  121-123,  note. 

Society  of  the  Jesuits,  the,  discouraging  the  study  of  the  Bible,  ii.  2  ;  their 
classical  schools,  2. 

Songs,  Provencal,  an  anonymous  piece  of  an  aubade,  tlie  most  graceful  in  form 
and  spirit  of  all  the,  i.  132,  133. 

Sophia-Charlotte,  Princess  of  Prussia,  favouring  the  French  Huguenot  refugees, 
ii.  385. 

Sorel,  Charles,  his  Tme  Comical  History  of  Fran^ion,  a  scourge  of  the  vicious, 
170,  note  2  ;  his  comic  romance  The  Extravagant  Shepherd,  170,  note  i. 

Soulie,  Frederic,  his  IjC  Lion  Amoureux,  iii.  385  ;  his  Les  Mcmoircs  du  Liable, 
380. 

Spain,  the  Basques  of,  and  the  Gascons  of  France,  both  representatives  of  the  old 
Vascones,  i.  41. 

Spencer,  his  translation  of  Du  Bellay's  Antiquitis  de  Rome  under  the  title  of  The 
Ruins  of  Rome,  ii.  38  ;  his  lines  in  iionour  of  Du  Bcilay,  38  ;  his  double 
translation  of  one  of  Du  Bellay's  Visions  both  in  blank  verse  and  in  rhyme, 
39  ;  his  sonnet  of  the  latter  translation,  39,  note. 

Spirit,  Gascon,  the,  proverbial,  gasconnade,  i.  41. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  her  presence  in  London  in  1813,  iii.  249  ;  her  letters  concern- 
ing J.  J.  Rousseau,  249  ;  her  jiolitical  ]>amphlets,  249  ;  her  treatise  The 
Influence  of  Ike  Passions  on  the  tvclfarc  of  Individuals  and  JVations,  249  ; 
her  treatise  On  Literature  considered  in  its  Relations  with  Social  Institu- 
tions, 249  ;  her  novels  Delphine  and  Corinne,  249  ;  her  book  On  Germany, 
249  ;  her  Memoir  coHcerning  her  father's  memoir,  Th€  Last  Opinions  on 
Finance  and  Politics  of  M.  Necker,  249,  250  ;  Savary's  Letter  to  JIadame 
de  Stael,  250  ;  her  Ten  Years  of  Exile,  250  ;  her  style,  250  ;  her  discussion 
of  the  Romanticism  of  the  Germans,  251,  252,  note  ;  her  interpretations  of 
German  ideas  to  Fiench  readers,  252  ;  her  reply  to  an  invitation  to  celebrate 
the  birtli  of  the  King  of  Rome,  253. 

States-General,  convocation  of  the,  ii.  174. 

State,  parties  in  the,  after  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  ii.  7. 

Strabo,  his  opinion  of  the  Gallic  race,  i.  29  ;  his  record  on  ancient  Iberian  litera- 
ture, i.  42  ;  his  preservation  of  a  fragment  of  .^Eschylus,  44. 

Struggle  between  the  old  classical  and  the  romantic  school,  iii.  324. 

Style  of  the  writers  of  the  third  century,  i.  63. 

Sue,  Eugene,  his  rare  power  of  invention,  iii.  386  ;  his  Mysteries  of  Paris,  380  ; 
his  Wandering  Jew,  386  ;  Sue  contrasted  with  Dumas,  387. 

Snleriu,  his  biting  satire  against  the  Republicans,  iii.  155  ;  his  Fidelissimm  Picar- 
doriim  genti ;  or.  You  sleep,  Picard,  and  Louis  is  in  Chains,  155;  his 
ingenious  reply  to  Necker's  Projct  d' Observation,  155,  156. 

Sully,  his  financial  administration,  ii.  124  ;  his  Memoirs  a  monument  of  states- 
manship of  the  sixteenth  century,  125. 

Superville,  Daniel  de,  his  reputation  as  a  Protestant  pulpit  orator,  ii.  382  ;  his 
preaching  before  William  III.  of  England,  382  ;  his  contrasting  the  glory  of 
the  Protestant  monarch  with  the  feebleness  of  the  king  of  France,  382,  383  ; 
his  being  a  Cartesian  by  training,  383. 

Taine,  n.  A.,  Lis  opinions  and  method,  1.  6,  7  ;  what  he  has  done  for  English 
literature,  7. 
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Tallemaut  dcs  Rcaux,  bis  Historktlcs,  ii.  \:t2. 

Talnia,  his  debut  at  the  Coniedie  FranoAise  in  the  Se)-d  of  Voltiiies  Makomei, 
iii.  169,  19i)  ;  liis  expulsion  from  the  coiiiiiany  of  the  Coiiie«lie  rramaisc, 
190. 

Tavaiines,    Marshal  de,  his  Memoirs,  ii.  122;  their  nature,   122;  hi.s  liatred  o/ 

Protestantism,  123. 
Toisoii.i,  ilehnition  of  the  woni,  i.  122;  four  stanzas  of  a   Tcii-Mii  Wtween  the 
Countess  of  Die  and  llniiubaud  <»f  Oran;;e,  131,  132. 

Theatre,  the,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  at  its  zenith,  i.  18  ;  tlie  theatres  not  miuli 
atfectcil  by  tiie  Revolution,  iii.  181 ;  suci-esslul  ivjiresentatiou  at  the  ('oniedic 
Frani/aise  of  Destouches'  T/o;  AinbUioiis  ifiii  anU  thf  I,utlsi-rci-t  H'ouian-, 
1S5.  l!>t)  ;  tiie  Tlieatre  Fran<,-ais  producing  Carlton  de  Flin.s'  .■lirukgiuiig  of 
Ejnn\fiiulf3,  the  lirst  play  founded  on  the  Revolutiuii,  191,  192  ;  the  actors 
of  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation  imjirisoned  an.l  comlemned  to  death,  19S  ;  tiic 
Nouveautes  theatre  celebnitiii;.;  the  second  Revolution,  41(5  ;  its  J'ltlriotie 
drro/Ms,  lit),  417,  note  2  ;  Mat-aire  in  the  iiands  of  Lemailre,  4_'j  ;  the 
Trinl  i\f  a  Marshal  of  Franrc  pnKluceil  at  tiie  Nouveautes,  425. 

Theodulf,  his  Latin  verses  \x\)0\\  C'li';ment,  i.  9G,  note. 

Theophilus.  his  invocation  ot  .Mary,  i.  227,  note  1. 

Thenise,  .Vliaiil  de,  Madame,  her  iJirlntdc,  iii.  373. 

lliibant  IV.,  Count  of  Champagne,  denouncing  the  war  ai^iinst  the  Albigenscs,  L 
lOG  ;  hi.s  ae^u.sation  of  tlie  barons  causing  half  the  ill  of  their  country,  1G7  ; 
his  verses  breathing  great  tenderiieiis  towards  the  Queen,  168,  notes  ;  his  lays 
full  of  relijiDus  fervour,  liJ9,  note. 

Thierry,  Aunn^iin,  his  Ilifilory  of  Uu  Xortnan  Conquest  in  Enylami,  iii.  316  ; 
his  Lt-lUra  on  Fraidi  Jlislorij,  31 G  ;  his  Xarralircs  of  the  Mi-ron'iii/inn 
I'i/ius,  316  ;  Ids  ColUrtion  of  th«  Monumtiits  of  the  Hintiini  of  Uir.  Tliird 
JCatnic,  316  ;  his  essay  On  tJus  llise  and  frogrrss  of  t/u-  Third  E^tali\  316  ; 
his  devotion  to  science,  317  ;  his  aversion  to  the  military  ri'giine,  317. 

Thierry,  Ainedee,  his  Jlislon/  of  the  G'auls,  iii.  321. 

Thiers,  Loiii^-.VdoJipln-,  his  JIUtonf  of  th>'  French  JlevohUion,  iii.  299  ;  his 
Uislnrti  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  301  ;  his  style,  3<)  1-303,  note  ; 
Ins  share  in  the  creation  of  the  Orleanist  dynasty,  301  ;  his  ser\-ices  to  the 
StJite,  301  ;  an  extract,  302. 

Titian,  his  favourite  pru<luctions,  i.  63  ;  his  style,  63. 

Tocquevill*-,  Alexis  ile,  his  work  IM  iJemucraaj  in  Americo,  iii.  321  ;  his  77k 
Old  JWyime  and  t/u  Jirvolution  classed  amongst  the  most  valiinble  historieal 
niiMiiiiiiiMits  ot  the  nineteenth  century,  321  ;  his  mission  with  .M.  de 
Beaiiiiiunt  to  the  Uiiitetl  Htate-s,  362  ;  his  writings  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  of  tree  trade,  3tJ3. 

Tracy,  Dotntt  de,  developing  Coiidillac  in  his  Elements  of  Jiieoltxjy,  iii.  :171. 

Troul>ad.iiirs,  their  adoption  of  the  graceful  thought  and  style  of  'I'heorr.tn-i,  i.  46; 
«liale<ts  cmploy«yl  by  them,  I06,  li>7  ;  their  i«)etry  of  iiidigeiii.us  growth, 
112:  their  coining  from  every  rank  ol  feinlul  siH-iety,  114  ;  ri'llectjnii  of  the 
age  in  tlieir  jwn-try,  114  ;  their  ciHintetioii  with  the  JuiigleuiN,  H'.i  ;  prmeeil- 
iiiXM  of  the  Troiib.uloiii^  or  Jugleurs  on  their  apjiearanee  in  the  hall,  121  ;  ou 
what  occasion  the  chanson  or  caiisos  were  useit,  126. 

rmuv"  res,  feeling  between  the,  and  the  Jongleun,  i.  137  ;  first  elfctrts  of  the, 
I3tf ;  naturv  of  the  |m^m.iiis  of  thi-,  141  ;  the  later  Trouvi'res  upholding  the 
uiu'i!  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  raniilies,  148  ;  a  |>.iHsnge  from  an  niionymoui 
one,  171-173  ;  decline  of  the,  17.'»  ;  the  Trouvi-res  of  the  fourlecnth  century 
n-pn-seiiting  alinost  the  sole  surviving  |M>etio  spirit  of  Fnincf,  1!'3. 

Troves,  ('hretieii  de,  his  contribnlions  to  the  Artlinrinn  cycle  of  ihaiisons,  i.  156; 
his  Clwrnlit-r  lU  la  Charelle,  Ifttf;  a  precurvor  of  l^t  Fontaine,  15G-159, 
notes;  his  I'ercital  le  Hal  his,  109,  16n,  notes. 

Tudela,  Ouillaunie  de,  liis  Chanaon  dcs  Albi'jeoit  in  svni]>.illiv  with  the  victims, 
1.  118. 

irijfvits,  the  life  of,  the  fint  ronioucc  borrjwwl  from  the  page*  of  the  Greek  poeti, 
L   161. 
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University,  origin  of  the,  of  Paris,  i.  93. 

Urban,  Pope,  his  reasons  for  un(lertai<ing  the  first  crusade,  i.  108. 

Vair,  du,  liis  Traiti  de  V Eloquence  f ran (;aise,  i.  321, 

Valdo  and  his  followers  at  Lyons,  i.  327. 

Vanhaii,  his  Projel  de  Dime  PiOiiole,  ii.  340,  341,  note. 

Vau'.abi-lle  de,  his  History  of  the  Two  IteMoralions,  iii.  321. 

Ver^niiuiil,  his  endeavours  to  moderate  tlie  passions  of  the  lime,  iii.  169  ;  his 
great  speech  in  the  assembly,  170,  171. 

Versailles,  the.  people  of  Paris  marching  to,  iii.  132. 

Vcrville,  Beroalde  de,  Ids  Moyeii  dc  Parvenir,  i.  295,  note  3. 

Vespasian,  his  discrimination  in  his  Gallic  policy,  i.  50. 

Viau,  Thcophile  de,  burned  in  elligy  on  the  place  de  la  Greve,  ii.  167  ;  his  flight 
to  England,  167  ;  character  of  his  poetry,  167-169. 

Vidal,  Raymond,  his  La  Drey  fa  Manera  dc  Trvhar,  i.  102,  note  2. 

Vigilantius,  his  protest  against  the  vow  of  celibacy,  i.  74. 

Vigny,  his  Poems,  Ancient  and  Modern,  iii.  337  ;  his  The  Horn,  337,  338, 
note  ;  an  imitator  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  375  ;  his  historical  romance  of  Cinq 
Mam,  374  ;  his  Talcs  of  Military  Servitude  and  Grandeur,  375  ;  his 
Chatterton,  423. 

Villehardouin,  GeofTroy  de,  the  first  French  historian  and  noteworthy  writer  of 
French  prose,  i.  201  ;  his  llistoire  de  la  Conquvte  de  Constantinople,  201- 
203  ;  his  style,  203  ;  his  History,  a  lively  picture  of  the  times,  203  ;  a 
passage  from  the  latter,  204,  note. 

Villemain,  Abel-Francois,  his  Eahgy  of  Mmitaignc  crowned  by  the  Academy, 
iii.  350  ;  his  lectui-es  at  the  Sorbonne,  349,  350,  note  ;  his  discourse  On  the 
Advantages  and  Inconveniences  of  Criticism,  350  ;  his  Eulogy  on  Montes- 
quieu, 350  ;  his  popularity,  351  ;  his  contrasting  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides 
with  that  of  Racine,  351  ;  his  Studies  of  Ancient  and  Foreign  Literature, 
352  ;  the  spirit  pervading  the  literary  works  of  Villemain,  352,  353,  note  1 ; 
a  critic's  observations  on  his  literary  course,  353. 

Villon,  Francois,  his  birth  and  parentage,  i.  249,  250  ;  his  volume  of  poems 
entitled  Xa?/.?,  251  ;  his  condemnation,  251,  note  1  ;  progress  of  the  question 
by  water,  251,  note  2  ;  his  appeal  for  mediation,  252  ;  his  verses  in  prison, 

253  ;  Francis  the  First  encouraging  Clement  Marot  to  collect  Villon's  poems, 

254  ;  the  picture  Villon  draws  of  himself  in  Grosse  Margot,  254  ;  his  Ballade 
de  Bonne  Doctrine,  254  ;  his  ballad  from  the  Grand  Testament,  255  ;  his 
best  efforts  put  forth  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  256,  257,  notes. 

Vitet,  a  contributor  to  the  Globe,  iii.  360  ;  his  Barricades,  360 ;  his  States  of 
Blois,  360  ;  his  The  Death  of  Henry,  360. 

Vivoniie,  Catherine  de,  her  contribution  to  a  regeneration  of  society,  ii.  146. 

Vo'i'ard,  Madame,  her  The  Wife  and  the  Six  Loves,  iii.  372. 

Voiture,  his  anecdotes  of  the  habitues  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  ii.  152  ;  his 
Akidalis  et  Zelide,  154  ;  his  admission  to  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet's 
assemblies,  158 

Voltaire,  Frangois-Marie-Arouet  de,  his  long  life  a  series  of  literary  activities  and 
successes,  iii.  44  ;  a  description  of  him,  44  ;  his  poetic  tragedy,  Oedipus, 
44  ;  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  45  ;  his  exile,  45  ;  his  sojourn  in 
England,  45  ;  Bolingbroke's  reception  of  him,  45  ;  his  discourse  On  Tragedy, 
46  ;  his  letters  to  Thieriot,  46  ;  George  II.  sends  him  a  hundred  guineas, 
46  ;  his  dedication  of  Zaire  to  Mr.  Falkener,  46  ;  his  opinion  of  Dryden, 
il  ;  his  first  act  of  Brutus  in  English  prose,  47  ;  his  calling  Swift  the 
Rabelais  of  good  society,  47  ;  his  preference  of  Pope's  society,  47  ;  Dr. 
John.son's  antipathy  to  him.  47  ;  Dr.  Johnson's  statement  in  his  Lives  oj 
the  English  Poets,  47  ;  Voltaire's  ajjplication  to  the  study  of  English,  48  ; 
his  re;iding  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  40  ;  Dr.  Young's  couplet,  48,  note  ; 
Voltaire's  essay  On  Epic  Poetry,  in  English,  48  ;  his  essay  On  the  Civii 
Wars  of  France,  48  ;  his  Hcnriade,  published  in  London,  48  ;  his  Englisi 
patrons,  48  ;  his  dedication  of  the  Henriade  to  the  Queen  of  England,  48; 
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49  ;  his  return  to  France,  where  he  completed  his  Life  oj  Charlts  XII., 
coninieiiced  in  England,  50  ;  En^rland  coinpare<l  with  the  France  of  Voltaire's 
youth,  50  ;  his  Philosojihical  Li'AUrs,  50  ;  his  sketch  of  some  of  Locke's 
ideas,  ami  the  rosult  of  it,  50,  51  ;  fate  of  his  treatise  On  th^  Elements  0/ 
Xewton's  Phi/aics,  51  ;  his  poetical  Epistle  to  Urania,  51  ;  his  Tiniple  of 
Taste,  51  ;  his  dread  of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  51,  note  1  ;  success  of  his 
Temple  of  Olonj,  51  ;  his  n.isfortune  in  ]>ieaiiinf;  Louis  X^'. ,  51,  note  3  ; 
his  epigram  of  himself,  51  ;  his  The  J'oice  of  the  Sage  and  of  the  I'lOple,  52  ; 
his  Vieing  Invited  to  Berlin  by  King  Frederick  of  Pnissia,  52  :  his  departure 
for  Berlin,  his  Memoirs,  52  ;  his  departure  from  Germany,  52  ;  his  wealth, 
53,  note  2  ;  his  estate  near  Geneva,  54  ;  Voltaire's  ])r<iductions,  dating  froni 
the  list  and  most  fertile  perioil  of  his  life,  54  ;  his  Talcs,  54  ;  his  Polemical 
Tracts,  54,  55  ;  his  correspondence,  55  ;  his  return  to  Paris,  r>5  ;  his 
presence  at  the  rei)resentation  of  his  tragedy  Irene,  55  ;  a  sketch  of  him 
and  his  way  of  living,  by  an  Englishman,  55,  5»)  ;  Dr.  Moore's  picture  of 
his  behaviour  at  the  theatre,  56,  57,  note  ;  his  influence  upon  the  France  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  57  ;  his  religious  views,  58  ;  his  style  in  0>ylipus, 
58  ;  comparison  between  the  tragedies  of  V(dtaire  and  Sophocles,  59  ;  his 
belief  in  haviui:  equalled  Sophocles,  59  ;  the  chorus  of  Greeks  in  his  Oe'lipxu, 
60,  note  1  ;  Zairi-  establishing  his  dramatic  reputation,  61  ;  Zaire  inferior 
to  Shakespeare's  Othello,  61,62,  notes  ;  character  of  his  jjlays  written  during 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  62,  63  ;  the  reason  of  his  plays  Wing  freipiently 
acted  after  the  Revolution,  63  ;  his  historical  success,  63  ;  adniration  of  his 
History  of  Charles  XII.,  63  ;  his  Age  of  Lmiis  Xlf.,  63,  64  ;  his  mon- 
archical jiredilections,  64  ;  his  indifference  to  political  liberty,  64,  note  ; 
traits  of  his  love  for  humanity,  64,  65  ;  his  antipathy  to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  65. 

WaCE,  his  description  of  a  jongleur  in  the  army  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  his 

Iloman  tie  Ilou,  \.  140,  note. 
Waldenses,  the  Piirliament  of  Aix  turning  its  attention  to  the  ill-fated,  I.  328  ; 

Switzerland  an<l  Germany  iiitercc«ling  for  them,  328  ;   Baron  de  la  Garde 

laying  wa.ste  thirty  villages,  328  ;  the  Catholic  world  receiving  the  mass.icre 

of  the,  in  the  liglit  of  a  holy  judgment,  328  ;  indecision  of  the  Parliament  of 

Paris,  328. 
Wales,  the  home  for  many  generations  of  tiie  Druidic  bards,  i.  39. 
War,  civil,  causes  of  the,  between  Henry  III.  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  his  cousiu, 

ii.  6  ;  its  Hnal  issue,  6. 
WeKh.  a  colony  of,  settling  in  Brittany,  i.  36. 
Why  tiiis  Historj'  has  l>een  written,  i.  15. 

Worship,  probable  remains  of  the,  of  Moloch,  Astartc,  and  Bel,  i.  36. 
Wortls,  Proven9al,  of  early  Greek  origin,  i.  48. 
World,  ancient,  in  the,  temples  raised  iu  honour  of  odultery  and  prostitution, 

i.  32. 
WritingH  conveying  a  warning  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  iii.  2. 

Yocto,  Arthtir,  his  anecdote  of  a  French  bisliop,  iii.  121,  note  ;  his  tbscrvati.^ni 
on  the  French  national  crisis  in  Juno  1780,  124,  125,  note. 

ZE.XODORn&  of  Clermont,  hi4  statue  of  Mercury,  i.  16. 
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